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PREFACE. 


No  apology  seems  needed  for  presenting  to  American  readers  the 
translation  of  a  book  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  as  Prof.  Fuchs’s 
Lehrbuch  der  Augenheilkunde.  The  care  and  judicious  spirit  govern¬ 
ing  the  selection  and  presentation  of  facts,  the  thoroughness  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  information,  and  the  scientific  accuracy  which  characterize 
the  original,  have  won  for  it  the  first  place  among  ophthalmological 
text-books.  To  these  essential  properties  there  is  superadded  one 
scarcely  less  important  in  a  book  of  this  character,  namely,  a  clear, 
concise,  and  pleasing  style.  In  the  endeavor  to  make  his  version 
worthy  of  the  original  in  this  important  regard,  the  translator  has 
taken  considerable  liberties  with  the  German  text,  ajiA  has  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  alter  grammatical  relations,  substitute  anji^terpolate  words, 
and  in  other  ways  depart  from  the  strict  lettei\^^ms  model  whenever 
it  has  seemed  to  him  that  clearness  and  the^rspessities’  of  the  English 
idiom  required  the  change.  Upon  this  ^&#ne  is  glad  to  say  that  he 
has  the  entire  approval  of  Dr.  Fuchs, frvThrOias  not  only  given  his  au¬ 
thorization  to  the  work  of  translat^n/out  has  been  good  enough  to 
look  over  and  indulgent  enough  tC^mmend  that  portion  of  the  book 
submitted  to  his  inspection.  & 

In  consonance  with  hiopi^s  of  a  translator’s  duties,  the  author  of 
the  present  version  hasj$£ae  only  such  additions  as  seemed  necessary 
to  adapt  the  bool^ToNAmerican  readers.  These  additions  are  every¬ 
where  distingujLsheUT^  being  inclosed  in  brackets,  and,  in  the  case  of 
foot-notes,  byJi^fTng  the  letter  D  appended  to  them.  The  translator 
alone  is  resj0*F3ible  for  such  insertions ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair 
to  stab  a  number  of  them  have  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Fuchs  and 
have  Veceived  his  approval. 

Hjra  appendix  containing  the  cuts  of  instruments  is  also  matter 
^^serted  by  the  translator.  These  cuts  (and  also  the  two  on  pages  656 
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and  657)  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  Tiemann  &  Co.,  and  by  E. 
B.  Meyrowitz,  the  well-known  instrument- makers  of  this  city,  to 
whom  the  translator  desires  here  to  make  suitable  acknowledgments 
for  the  courtesy  extended. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  translator  that  he  has  succeeded  in  faithfully 
reproducing  a  work  the  many  excellences  of  which  should  command 
for  it  a  wide  circulation  in  this  country,  as  they  have  already  done  in 
Europe. 

A.  Duane,  M.  D. 

25  East  Thirty- first  Street,  New  York,  July  6 ,  1892 . 
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PART  I. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OBJECTIVE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYES . 


1,  The  examination  of  a  patient’s  eyes  is  begun  after  establishing 
the  history  of  the  case.  In  making  this  examination  too  much  stress 
•can  not  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  proceeding  systematically,  since 
otherwise  important  matters  can  very  readily  be  overlooked.  We  first 
examine  the  patient  with  regard  to  his  general  physical  condition  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  then,  in 
observing  the  eyes  themselves,  proceed  gradually  from  the  superficial 
parts — lids,  conjunctiva,  and  cornea — to  the  deeper  portions. 

In  respect  to  the  lids ,  there  are  to  be  considered  their  position  and 
mobility,  the  breadth  of  the  fissure  between  them,  and  UAir  power  of 
closing.  The  character  of  the  skin  lining  the  lids  ined,  and 

especially  at  their  margins,  where  pathological  chauJ^f  are  most  often 
found.  Apart  from  the  symptoms  of  inflammatCtav  which  are  local¬ 
ized  with  especial  frequency  at  the  borders^  he  lids,  the  things 
that  we  must  look  for  are  whether  the  edges  have  not  pos¬ 

sibly  lost  their  sharply  defined  form  andQuulme,  whether  the  cilia  are 
correctly  placed,  and  also  whether  tl^puncta  dip  properly  into  the 
lacus  lacrymalis.  At  the  same  time,©b  must  not  neglect  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  region  of  the  tear-sac.  fifymld  simple  inspection  disclose  no 


alteration,  it  is  yet  often  possHJH^A|by  pressure  with  the  fingers  in  this 
region,  to  make  the  conte&SwJf  the  diseased  sac  exude  through  the 


puncta. 


The  examination  d^t^ie  eyeball  itself  is  often  rendered  very  diffi¬ 
cult  by  strong  sp^sguof  the  lids — blepharospasm.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  child^e^mio,  the  more  the  physician  attempts  to  draw  the 
lids  apart,  sqfi^^rhem  the  more  tightly  together.  In  these  cases  the 
forcible  s^rcta^tfon  of  the  lids  calls  for  the  greatest  caution,  since,  if 
this  is  not  otekerved,  and  a  deeply  penetrating  ulcer  is  present,  it  is  easy 
to  ca^^isudden  perforation  of  the  cornea,  nay,  even  the  extrusion  of 
nr  from  the  eye.  By  dropping  a  solution  of  cocaine  between  the 
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slightly  parted  lids  we  try  to  diminish  their  sensitiveness;  and  for  the 
l/  separation  of  the  lids  we  can,  with  advantage,  use  Desmarre’s  elevator,, 
with' which  we  shall  less  readily  inflict  an  injury  than  we  should  do  if, 
in  using  the  fingers,  we  exerted  too  great  a  pressure  upon  the  eyeball. 
Finally,  in  many  cases  it  is  only  by  means  of  narcosis  that  we  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  view  of  the  eyes.  In.-Spiiff  of  all  these 
difficulties  we  should  not  be  deterred  from  insisting  upon  an  exact 
examination  of  the  eyes  at  the  patient’s  first  visit,  in  order  to  establish 
the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  and  to  determine  the  treatment. 

In  regard  to  the  eyeball  itself,  we  must  first  satisfy  ourselves  whether 
its  situation  in  the  orbit,  its  position  in  respect  to  the  other  eye,  its 
size,  and  its  mobility  are  normal  or  not.  cA  :  ' 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  can  be  brought  into  view  by  everting 
the  latter.  With  the  lower  lid,  it  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  simply 
draw  it  down,  while  the.  patient  is  told  at  the  same  time  to  look  up. 
With  the  upper  lid,  eversion  requires  a  certain  degree  of  skill,  which 
must  be  obtained  by  practice.  It  is  the  more  important  to  acquire  this 
facility,  since  it  is  just  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid  that  generally 
affords  the  best  evidence  for  the  diagnosis  of  conjunctival  diseases: 
the  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  uneven  surface,  the  formation 
of  cicatrices,  which  are  characteristic  of  trachoma,  are  here  most  easily 
to  be  perceived.  Further,  the  eversion  of  the  upper  lid  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  necessary  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies. 

In  the  examination  of  the  cornea ,  besides  a  careful  inspection  (with- 
....  ^  out  and  eventually  with  the  aid  of  a  lgupeh  there^Jrajwo  artifices 
which  are  particularly  in  use — examination  of  the^rheal  reflex  and 
lateral  illumination.  To  examine  the  corneal  *^x  signifies  nothing 
more  than  to  direct  the  eye  in  such  a  mam^^that  the  reflection  of 
a  window  placed  opposite  it  is  visible  upon-cfoe  cornea  (in  Fig.  24  the 
image  of  four  window-panes  is  seen  u|!o^Qi 
rant  of  the  cornea).  By  causing  th 
finger  held  before  it,  the  reflection 
portions  of  the  corneal  surface,  &L  w 
in  this  way  obtain  an  impressk™. 

Lateral  illumination 
certain  portion  of  the  c< 
tant  method,  although Wready  employed  by  Himly,  Mackenzie,  and 
Sanson,  was  yet  veiy4*ttle  known  formerly,  and  first  obtained  general 
currency  through^e  efforts  of  Helmholtz.  A  light  (candle  or  lamp) 
is  placed  besidjQjnd  somewhat  in  front  of  the  patient.  Then,  by  the 
aid  of  a  sfttfQ^convex  lens  (of  15-20  D.),  the  rays  are  concentrated  to 
a  cone  diQ^ght,  whose  apex  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  portion  of  the 
corngaytooe  examined.  This  method  is  designated  as  focal  illumina- 
ti^^^ause  the  point  to  be  illuminated  is  brought  into  the  focus  of 
This  point  stands  out  with  special  distinctness  because,  on 


e  upper  and  outer  quad- 
follow  the  movements  of  a. 
■adually  brought  upon  different 
ose  curvature  and  smoothness  we 


m  in  the  concentration  of  light  upon  a 

ccwMft  by  means  of  a  convex  lens.  This  impor- 
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the  one  hand,  a  great  quantity  of  light  is  concentrated  upon  it,  and 
because,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  it  re¬ 
main  almost  completely  in  darkness.  On  this  latter  ground,  lateral 
illumination  gives  the  most  advantageous  result  if  in  its  application 
the  room  is  darkened.  By  lateral  illumination  we  can  recognize 
opacities  in  the  cornea  which  are  perceptible  in  no  other  way.  The 
iris,  too,  and  the  lens  as  well,  can  be  examined  in  this  way  by  vary¬ 
ing  the  depth  to  which  the  light  is  projected.  By  so  doing  we  have 
not  merely  the  advantage  of  getting  very  sharp  images,  but  also,  from 
the  fact  that  we  can  at  will  vary  the  depth  to  which  the  apex  of  the 
conical  sheaf  of  rays  is  projected,  we  get  information  as  to  the  depth 
at  which  the  changes  that  we  observe  are  situated.  A  handier  method 


of  lateral  illumination  is  furnished  by  the  lamp  of  Priestley, (Smith. 
This  carries  in  its  center  a  small  candle  as  a  source  of  ITgHt ;  a 
strong  convex  ‘lens  let  into  the  side  of  the  lamp  serves  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  cone  of  light. 

In  addition  to  the  appearance  of  the  cornea  we  have  further  to 
examine  its  sensitiveness,  which  is  best  done  by  touching  it  with  the 
point  of  a  thread. 

The  anterior  chamber  must  be  examined  more  especially  in  respect 
to  its  depth — that  is,  whether  it  is  shallower  or  deeper,  as  a  whole,  or 
whether  possibly  it  is  of  unequal  depth.  Further,  we  look  for  any 
abnormal  matters  which  may  be  present  in  the  chamber,  such  as  an 
exudate,  blood,  foreign  bodies,  etc.  . 

In  the  iris  its  color  as  well  as  the  clearness  of  its  nrnra|s  must  be 
observed.  For  the  recognition  of  adhesions  the  ins&mtian  of  atro¬ 
pine  is  often  requisite.  We  inspect  the  active  mtfwments  (reaction) 
of  the  iris  as  well  as  any  passive  movement^&^t  may  be  present 
(tremulousness  of  the  iris  in  movements  of  ^^^eyeball).  In  order  to 
determine  the  reaction  of  the  iris  to  li fi 

holding  the  hand  before  it,  and  then  (lseK»methe _ v  __ 

moving  the  hand,  the  pupil  contractspyJBesides  this,  we  must  test  the 
reaction  of  the  pupil  to  convergence  find  accommodation.  Lastly,  we 
determine  whether  the  pupil  i&A&pfcular,  of  normal  width,  centrally 

placed,  and  of  pure  black  h  Wr?  . 

Of  the  lens  we  see  un^Js>  ordinary  circumstances  only  the  small 


first  cover  the  eye  by 
blether,  upon  suddenly  re¬ 


section  of  the  anterio: 
wish  to  examine  the 

homatropine  and  it^JJlteral  illumination.  As  long  as  the  lens  is  still 


ce,  which  lies  free  in  the  pupil.  If  we 
more  extensively,  we  dilate  the  pupil  with 

transparent,  thee^rhalmoscope  gives  us  the  best  conclusions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  ^fomkution.  Whether  the  lens  is  present  in  the  eye  at 
all  or  not  dsj^be  determined  by  investigating  the  Purkinje-Sanson  re¬ 
flex  imao^5.  If  a  candle  is  placed  before  the  eye  and  somewhat  to  one 
side  <*SQ^Jwo  brilliant  reflections  are  observed.  One  of  these  at  once 
att^ts  our  attention  by  its  size  and  brilliancy ;  it  is  the  corneal  reflex 
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— that  is,  the  erect  image  of  the  flame  reflected  from  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cornea.  It  is  this  reflex  which  even  from  a  distance  is 
visible  in  every  eye,  and  gives  to  the  latter  its  fire  and  luster.  The 
second  reflex  is  quite  as  bright,  but  so  small  that  we  have  to  look  for  it 
at  first  in  order  to  find  it.  It  presents  the  very  small  inverted  image 
of  the  flame  which  is  reflected  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens 
(posterior  lenticular  reflex).  It  is  distinguished  by  moving  in  the  con¬ 
trary  sense  to  the  source  of  light  when  the  position  of  the  latter  is 
shifted  ;  if  the  candle  is  depressed,  the  shining  point  rises,  and  vice 
versa,  in  opposition  to  the  corneal  reflex,  which  moves  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  candle-flame.  Now,  this  second  reflex,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  posterior  lenticular  image,  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  presence  of 
the  lens  in  the  eye.  It  is  not,  however,  permissible  to  reverse  this 
proposition — that  is,  if  the  posterior  lenticular  image  is  not  present, 
the  lens,  of  course,  may  be  wanting ;  but  it  may  also  happen  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  turbidity  of  the  substance  of  the  lens,  a  reflection  can  no 
longer  be  developed  on  its  posterior  surface. 

Finally,  before  proceeding  to  an  examination  with  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope,  the  tension  of  the  eye  is  to  be  tested.  The  eye  is  closed  and  pal¬ 
pation  is  made  by  means  of  the  two  index- fingers,  which  are  placed 
upon  the  upper  lid.  Here,  as  in  all  the  previously  mentioned  methods 
of  examination,  the  best  measure  for  any  variation  from  the  normal 
is  obtained  by  a  comparison  with  the  other  eye,  it  being  presupposed 
that  the  latter  is  healthy.  *A 

Examination  with  the  Ophthalmoscope  (On0F  almoscopy). 

2.  The  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  by  IKsinlioltz  in  the  year 
1851  was  one  of  the  most  beneficent  achie^u^rts  in  modern  medi¬ 
cine.  It  has  made  the  interior  of  the  eve^m^sible  to  investigation  ; 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  in  the  r^stji\he  body  are  exposed  only 
by  surgical  manipulation,  here  lie  uni^ileU  before  us  and  permit  us  to 
study  their  minutest  variations.  ophthalmology,  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope  has  produced  a  complete  ^volution,  since  it  has  thrown  light 
into  the  dark  region  of  what  formerly  called  black  cataract,  and 
has  acquainted  us  with  4&*2fr£fnifold  morbid  processes  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  this  dreaded  /nSmdy.  Many  of  these  processes,  if  diagnosti¬ 
cated  correctly  and  i^tijne,  would,  at  the  present  day,  receive  success¬ 
ful  treatment.  Fu#tlierniore,  in  general  medicine  the  ophthalmoscope 
has  become  an  urifepensable  aid  to  diagnosis,  since  many  internal  dis¬ 
orders  produoe^iraracteristic  changes  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye. 

Principle  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. — In  order  to  see  the  fundus  of 
an  eye,  w^nust  throw  light  by  the  aid  of  suitable  apparatus  through 
the  nmjd  and  upon  the  fundus,  and  receive  the  light  reflected  from  the 
l^fcH^Jnfo  our  own  eye  and  unite  the  rays  to  form  a  sharp  image.  In 
m^original  ophthalmoscope  of  Helmholtz  this  end  was  obtained  in  the 
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following  way  :  Before  the  eye  under  investigation  ( A ,  Big.  1)  a  glass 
plate,  JPP,  is  placed  in  an  oblique  position.  A  source  of  light,  L, 
placed  to  one  side  of  the  eye,  throws  upon  the  glass  plate  rays,  part  of 
which  are  reflected  at  the  surface  of  the  plate  and  pass  through  the 
pupil  into  the  eye,  A .  The  rays  reflected  from  the  fundus,  «,  arrive 
once  more  at  the  glass  plate  and  are  there  in  part  reflected  to  the 
source  of  light,  A,  while  another  part  goes  through  the  glass  plate  and 
enters  the  observer’s  eye,  P,  which  unites  the  rays  upon  its  retina  into 
a  well-defined  image,  b.  In  order  to  increase  reflection  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plate  and  thereby  illuminate  the  background  of  the  eye 
more  intensely,  Helmholtz  placed  three  such  plates  one  behind  the 
other.  A  later  modification  consisted  in  increasing  the  reflecting 
power  of  the  glass  plate  by  lining  its  posterior  surface  with  a  mirror 


coating,  a  round  hole  through  the  plaie  V*at  least  through  the  mirror¬ 
coating  enabling  the  observer  to  see  ^r^ugh  it.  Of  this  sort  are  the 
coated  plane  mirrors,  or  mirrors  £&  rEeble  illumination  which  are  now 
employed.  As  mirrors  of  strd*yWllumination  we  designate  concave 
mirrors,  which  are  also  coa^e^^M  are  perforated  through  the  center 
(first  employed  by  Buetel^sjfhese,  from  the  fact  that  they  render  con¬ 
vergent  the  rays  spiilTowg  from  the  source  of  light,  throw  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  ligS^through  the  pupil  into  the  observed  eye.  An 
apparatus  is  plado^Jn  front  of  the  perforation  in  the  mirror,  which 
renders  it  possMg)to  bring  different  sorts  of  lenses  before  the  aperture. 
In  this  waw^S^possible  to  give  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  into  the 
observer’^^^any  path  that  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  unite  them 
into  a  ^lVirp  image  upon  the  retina. 

of  Examination. — The  examination  is  conducted  in  a  dark- 
eired  room.  The  patient  sits  opposite  the  physician,  and  has  on  the 
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side  of  the  eye  to  be  investigated  a  lamp  as  a  source  of  light.  Then 
there  are  two  different  methods  to  be  employed  for  seeing  clearly  the 
fundus  of  the  eye.  In  order  to  make  the  explanation  of  them  simpler, 
we  first  presuppose  that  both  the  patient  and  the  physician  have  a  normal 
refraction  (emmetropia,  see  §  138).  In  the  examination  with  the  erect 
image  ( direct  method ),  the  physician  places  himself  and  his  mirror 
directly  in  front  of  the  eye  that  he  is  observing.  If  now  he  holds  the 
mirror  obliquely  in  such  a  manner  that  he  throws  the  light  of  the 
lamp  into  the  pupil  of  the  observed  eye,  he  will  immediately  get  a  clear 
view  of  the  patient’s  fundus.  For  (Fig.  2)  a  certain  portion  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eye,  M,  is  illuminated  by  the  mirror,  S  S.  The  rays  re¬ 
flected  from  any  point,  as  a  of  this  illuminated  region  of  the  retina, 
leave  the  eye  in  a  parallel  direction,  pass  through  the  central  aperture 
of  the  mirror,  and  fall  into  the  observer’s  eye  B.  Here  they  are  again 
united  at  a  single  point,  b,  upon  the  retina  of  this  eye,  so  that  here 


he  Erect  Image. 

laving  an  axial  length  of  24  mm. 


Fig.  2. — Ophthalmoscopic  Examination 
The  eyes  are  drawn  of  the  natural  size  of  an  emmetnfcie^ 

there  is  produced  a  sharp  image  of  ^ft^point  a.  Since  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  is  repeated  for  all  the  other^oints  of  the  illuminated  region  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  A ,  a  shairtKmage  of  this  portion  of  the  retina  is 
formed  in  the  eye  of  the  qhs^e?r 

The  examination  witM^b  inverted  image ,  or  by  means  of  the  in¬ 
direct  method  (Ruete^i^cfondticted  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  convex 
lens  of  about  six  cm.  rbmis.  This  lens,  L  (Fig.  3),  is  held  at  a  distance 
of  about  six  cm.  w0the  eye  (A)  under  examination.  The  fundus  of 
this  eye  is  no^ij^iminated  by  means  of  the  mirror  S  S.  The  rays 
reflected  ^qj^ine  illuminated  region, «,  of  the  retina  pass  out  in  a  par¬ 
allel  dir^o$h,  fall  upon  the  lens  and  are  united  at  the  focus,/,  of  the 
latter.<^Fhus  there  is  formed  at  this  spot  an  image  of  the  point  a.  In 
lik^^mh  er  images  from  the  other  points  of  the  illuminated  region  of 
tn^retina  are  produced  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens,  so  that  there  is 
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formed  here  an  inverted  image  of  this  portion  of  the  fundus.  The 
observer’s  eye  B ,  now  through  the  aperture,  0,  of  the  mirror  examines 
this  image  at  the  ordinary  reading  distance  (about  thirty  cm.),  for 
which  purpose  a  certain  accommodative  effort  is  required.* 

Each  of  these  two  methods  has  its  advantages.  The  erect  image 
is  highly  magnified — about  fourteen  times — as  opposed  to  the  inverted 
image,  which  is  magnified  but  little  (about  four  times).  The  direct 
method  is  therefore  particularly  adapted  for  the  recognition  of  the 


Fig.  3. — Ophthalmoscopic  Examination  with  the  Inverted  Image. 


The  illumination  of  the  fundus  is  accomplished  by  m 
the  cone  of  rays,  fc,  falls  upon  the  mirror,  S  S.  an 
order  not  to  confuse  the  representation,  these  rays 
out  of  the  eye,  A,  again. 


it,  L,  from  which 
b  the  eye,  A.  In 
tliose  which  pass 


finer  details.  The  indirect  method,  on 


d,  affords  a  larger 


field  of  view,  and  therefore  gives  a  better  ge iH^a?  prospect.  The  indi¬ 
rect  method  gives  a  more  luminous  imagOtnd  hence,  when  the  re¬ 
fracting  media  are  turbid,  will  still  rencl^^jjie  fundus  visible  when  it  is 
no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  direct  ima^.  In  most  cases,  both  methods 
are  applicable,  and  then  it  is  advisable  to  conduct  the  examination 


g> 


with  the  aid  of  both. 


3.  Application  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. — Before  examining  the  fun¬ 
dus  we  test  the  transparb^fvf  the  refracting  media  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope.  For  purpose  light  is  thrown  by  the  ophthal¬ 
moscope,  held  at  the  ^c^nary  reading  distance,  into  the  eye  under  ex¬ 
amination.  If  tjng^efracti ng  media  are  perfectly  clear,  the  pupil 
shines  with  a  ui^TKfomi  red  luster.  If  there  are  places  in  the  refracting 
media  that  ai^%paque,  such  stand  out  upon  the  red  background  of  the 
ilhimina^flO^qfil  as  dark  points  or  spots.  For  example,  the  rays 

[Jitter  to  obviate  this  strain  upon  the  accommodation,  and  this  can  be 
r  interposing  before  the  aperture  of  the  mirror  a  convex  lens  of  3 
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which  correspond  to  the  opaque  spot  t  (Fig.  4)  are  cut  off  on  their  re¬ 
turn  from  the  fundus,  a ,  so  that  this  spot  is  not  illuminated  and  hence 
looks  black.  This  is  the  case  even  when  the  opacities  are  actually,  as- 


Fig.  4.— Visibility  of  Opacities  in  the  Media  by  Means  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. 

seen  by  light  thrown  directly  upon  them,  light  colored— that  is,  white 
or  gray.  So  also  even  a  piece  of  chalk  looks  black  if  it  is  held  in  front 
of  a  flame. 

The  fundus  itself  in  a  normal  eye  appears  as  a  red  surface,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  which  is  the  shining  entrance  of  the  optic- 
nerve  (Fig.  5).  The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  (papilla  nervi  optici) 
forms  a  disk,  the  color  of  which  is  a  light,  grayish  or  ^Ao  wish  red. 

The  center  of  the  disk  often  shows  a  depression  of^gEter  hue _ the 

vascular  funnel  (Fig.  9) — out  of  which  rise  the  c^p^M  vessels  of  the 
optic  nerve.  If  this  depression  is  more  extensiv^C^id  it  may  be  large 
enough  to  reach  in  places  to  the  edge  of  theX^illa),  it  is  called  the 
physiological  excavation  (Fig.  5).  The^Qls  springing  from  the 
papilla  divide  upon  it  and  pass  over  its  rnto  the  retina,  in  which 
they  keep  on  branching  after  the  fashtaj.  of  a  tree-trunk.  They  can 
readily  be  distinguished  into  arteriesQhd  veins.  The  former  are  of  a 
brighter  red,  narrower,  and  run ^Oj^aight  course  (Figs.  5  and  9,  a  a) ; 
the  latter  are  darker,  of  great^Qj))iber,  and  very  crooked  (Figs.  5  and 
9,  v  v).  The  red  backgro^^^on  which  the  retinal  vessels  run  is  the 
chorioid,  which,  in  con^q^mce  of  the  great  abundance  of  its  vessels* 
appears  as  a  red  surfa<£jtte  retina  itself,  as  it  lies  upon  the  chorioid, 
is,  with  the  excepti<j*  of  its  blood-vessels,  invisible,  because  in  its  nor¬ 
mal  condition  it  kXerfectly  transparent.  It  is  only  just  at  the  site  of 
the  fovea  cent^«i^4;hat  a  reflex  derived  from  the  surface  of  the  retina 
is  recognizees  a  small  bright  spot  (/,  Fig.  5). 

FinallvSJke  onhthalmoscone  is  also  useful  for  making  an  objective 


This  is  effected  by  employing  the 


er^cr^age.  In  the  example  represented  in  Fig.  2  it  was  assumed 
th(0the  patient  was  emmetropic.  In  this  case,  the  rays  pass  out  of  the 
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eye  parallel  to  each  other,  and  can  be  united  to  form  a  sharp  image  by 
an  observer  without  any  strain  upon  the  accommodation  provided  he 
is  also  emmetropic.  Should,  however,  the  eye  under  observation  have 
an  error  of  refraction,  the  rays  would  no  longer  he  parallel  as  they  pass 
out :  in  that  case  they  would  have  to  be  made  parallel  by  a  lens  placed 
before  the  eye.  Thus  the  rays  proceeding  from  a  myopic  eye  would 
be  convergent,  and  it  would  require  a  concave  lens  to  make  them  paral¬ 
lel  (Fig.  10) ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  hypermetropic  eye  renders  divergent 
the  rays  proceeding  from  it  and  needs  a  convex  lens  to  give  them  a 
parallel  direction  (Fig.  11).  Accordingly,  from  the  kind  and  strength 
of  glass  necessary  for  this  purpose  the  examiner  elicits  the  kind  and 
degree  of  the  refractive  error. 

Luminosity  of  the  Pupil. — Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  pupil  ap¬ 
pears  black.  This  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  absorption  by  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  the  eye  of  all  the  light  entering  the  pupil  from  the  outside.  In 
reality,  however,  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  as  follows :  If  (Fig.  6)  light 


nasal 


y?  temporal 


<S 


Fig.  5. — Normal  Fundus  op  the  Lei 


SEEN  IN  THE  ERECT  IMAGE. 


The  optic  disk,  which  is  somewhat  oval  longitudimftfy,  has  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  central 
vessels  somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  ijOKpnter.  That  portion  of  the  papilla  lying  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  point  of  entrance  of/0WCiessels  is  of  darker  hue  than  the  outer  portion ; 
the  latter  shows,  directly  to  the  outskfc<Xthe  vascular  entrance,  a  spot  of  lighter  color,  the 
physiological  excavation  with  fine  stippling,  representing  the  lacunae  of  the  lamina 

cribosa.  The  papilla  is  surrourt^Ewst  by  a  light-colored  ring,  the  scleral  ring,  and  exter¬ 
nally  to  this  by  an  irregular  bla^^sbripe,  the  chorioidal  ring,  which  is  especially  well  marked 
on  the  temporal  side.  Th<^e£tiyr  artery  and  vein  divide  immediately  after  their  entrance 
into  the  eye  into  an  asceirflm&Wcl  descending  branch,  which  appear  somewhat  lighter  than 
their  continuations  upon  lhej»tina,  because  they  lie  in  the  depth  of  the  physiological  exca¬ 
vation.  The  branches-^hii^still  on  the  papilla,  split  into  a  number  of  smaller  divisions  and 
fine  offshoots  froin*tl^»  run  from  all  directions  toward  the  macula  lutea,  which  itself  is 
devoid  of  vessels,  aiflLi^listin 
reflex,  /,  is  visibler^> 


Distinguished  by  its  darker  color.  In  its  center  a  bright  punctate 


from  a  son 

for  the  sou?^  of  light,  the  rays  coming  from  L  are  united  to  form  a  sharp 
image  the  retina  at  l.  L  and  l  are  called  conjugate  foci.  For  these  the 
law  ItS^s  good  that  they  can  be  substituted  for  each  other — that  is,  if  the  rays 
shCTjld  start  from  the  posterior  focus,  l ,  they  would  come  together  again  at  the 
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anterior  focus,  Z.  Accordingly,  the  rays  reflected  from  the  illuminated  portion 
of  the  retina,  Z,  are  returned  to  the  source  of  light,  Z,  and  could  be  seen  by 
an  observer  only  in  case  the  latter  was  in  identically  the  same  spot  as  the 


Fig.  6.— Path  of  the  Rays  when  the  Eye  is  focused  for  the  Source  of  Light. 

source  of  light.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  another  of  the  ingenious  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Helmholtz. 

The  conditions  are  different  when  the  eye  is  not  focused  for  the  source  of 
light  before  it.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  eye  is  hypermetropic  (Fig.  7). 
Then  the  rays  springing  from  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  retina,  l ,  leave 
the  eye  as  a  divergent  beam,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  rays  are  returned  to 
the  source  of  light,  Z,  while  another  part  passes  to  the  side  of  the  latter  and 
can  be  seen  by  an  observer  stationed  near  it.  Hence  comes  the  striking  lumi¬ 
nosity  of  the  pupil  in  so-called  amaurotic  cat’s-eye  (see  §  100),  in  which  a  mark¬ 
edly  hypermetropic  condition  of  the  refraction  is  produced  by  the  pushing 
forward  of  the  retina.  In  like  manner,  luminosity  is  frequently  apparent  in 
eyes  which  are  deprived  of  their  lens  by  the  operation  for  catara.et.and  are  there¬ 
fore  strongly  hypermetropic.  Moreover,  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  which  is 
at  the  sam  “  '  ^  '  ders  it  still 

easier  to  ol  any  beasts, 


Fig.  7.-Vj^planation  of  Luminosity  of  the  Eye. 

The  source  of  light,  Z,  thr^Mi  the  conical  beam  of  rays,  k.  into  the  eye.  The  further  course  of 
these  rays  is  not  shofyniir  the  figure,  but  only  that  of  the  rays  reflected  from  the  retina  at  l. 

mivora,  is  also  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  hypermetropic 


refraction,  although  here  the  presence  of  a  strongly  reflect- 


called  tapetum)  in  the  chorioid  of  these  eyes  contributes  to 


y  of  the  pupils  of  albinos’  eyes  is  to  be  explained  in  a  differ- 
ti  eyes  the  light  passes  not  only  through  the  pupil,  but  also 
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through  the  unpigmented  iris,  and  even  through  the  sclera.  Accordingly,  in 
these  eyes,  not  simply  a  limited  district  of  the  retina,  but  the  whole  fundus, 
is  flooded  with  diffused  light ;  and  therefore  rays  from  the  different  portions 
of  the  fundus  pass  out  of  the  pupil  in  every  direction  and  can  very  readily  be 
caught  up  by  the  observer’s  eye.  That  this  explanation  is  the  correct  one  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil  of  an  albino’s  eye  looks  black  as  soon  as  we 
hold  before  the  eye  a  screen  having  an  aperture  that  corresponds  in  size  to  the 
pupil.  This  shuts  off  from  the  eye  any  light  which  might  enter  it  through 
other  media  than  the  pupil,  and  in  this  respect  makes  the  eye  of  an  albino 
like  that  of  a  normal  person. 

In  making  an  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  tyro  will  do  well  to 
dilate  the  pupil  with  cocaine  or  homatropine.  Before  doing  so  he  must  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  glaucoma,  in  which  case  artificial  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil  might  have  dangerous  results,  and  therefore  must  not  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Directions  as  to  the  technique  of  ophthalmoscopy  must  be  reserved  for 
a  course  of  practical  study.  Whoever  wishes  to  get  more  precise  information 
than  can  be  had  from  the  following  pages  can  use  as  a  brief  guide  Dimmer’s 
The  Ophthalmoscope  and  Ophthalmoscopic  Diagnosis  (1887);  of  ophthalmo¬ 
scopic  atlases  that  by  Jager  is  the  best. 

In  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  eye  we  invariably  proceed  by 
carefully  investigating  the  eye  by  means  of  lateral  illumination  first,  next  test¬ 
ing  the  transparency  of  the  refracting  media  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  not 
going  on  to  the  examination  of  the  fundus  itself  until  last  of  all.  This  last 
examination  is  best  made  first  with  the  inverted,  afterward  with  the  erect 
image  ;  and  in  examining  the  latter  the  refraction  can  be  determined  at  the 
same  time. 

Examination  of  the  Kefk  acting  Media. — For  this  purpose,  when  pro¬ 
nounced  opacities  are  present,  we  make  use  of  the  conca^^lfrirror  ;  slight 
opacities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  discovered  only  by  meajRMfcF  the  mirror  of 
feeble  illumination  (plane  mirror).  In  examining,  wemp  not  neglect  to 
make  the  eye  move  in  different  directions,  in  order,  one  hand,  to  obtain 

a  view  of  laterally  placed  opacities,  and,  on  the  oth^ekhand,  to  stir  up  in  this 
way  opacities  which  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  o£  the|  vitreous  humor.  Smaller 
opacities  look  black  ;  larger  opacities  appear  gray  or  even  white,  since  the 
light  reflected  from  their  surface  is  strong^nough  to  shine  out  upon  the  vivid 
red  background  of  the  illuminated  pupil.  .0?  order  to  recognize  the  site  of  the 
opacity,  we  decide,  in  the  first  plac^^vhether  the  latter  is  movable  or  fixed. 
In  the  former  case  it  can  be  situatetfwny  in  the  vitreous  ;  in  the  latter  case — 
that  is,  if  the  opacity  moves  onMpVnifl.  the  eye,  and  not  spontaneously — it  is 
probably  situated  in  the  corne&jpfcin  the  lens;  but  it  may  still  be  in  the  vitre¬ 
ous,  since  here  too  fixed  opac^Jbs  are  sometimes  observed.  In  many  cases  this 
can  be  decided  by  emploj^^f  lateral  illumination.  If  we  can  obtain  no  result 
in  this  way,  we  then^  herder  to  determine  the  site  of  the  opacity,  make  use  of 
the  parallactic  dispfaapmnt  of  the  latter  with  reference  to  the  margin  of  the 
pupil.  This  i§  ^p^nplished  in  the  following  way  :  In  the  eye,  A  (Fig.  8), 
suppose  fourAj&que  points  to  be  present,  which  lie  at  different  depths,  namely, 
in  the  coraei^H),  upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  (2),  at  the  posterior 
pole  of  tjA  lens  (3),  and  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  (4).  For  sim- 
plicit^^^aSe  we  assume  that  they  are  all  disposed  in  the  optical  axis  of  the 
eye^Sfhen,  ^  observer,  B ,  looks  into  the  eye  from  directly  in  front,  he  will 
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see  each  one  of  these  points  precisely  in  the  center  of  the  pupil,  P.  Suppose, 
now,  that  the  observer’s  eye  passes  from  B  to  Pi.  The  position  of  the  points 
with  relation  to  the  pupil  will  be  changed  at  once.  Point  1  approximates  to 
the  upper  border  of  the  pupil  Px  ;  point  2,  which  is  situated  in  the  pupil  itself, 
keeps  its  place  unchanged  ;  points  3  and  4  have  approached  the  lower  border 
of  the  pupil  ;  and  4,  on  account  of  its  greater  depth  in  the  eye,  more  so  than  3. 
From  this  example  the  following  rule  for  the  determination  of  the  site  of  an 
opacity  can  be  deduced  :  We  look  into  the  eye  from  directly  in  front  and  note 
the  position  of  the  opacity  in  the  pupil.  Then,  while  the  patient  holds  his  eye 
fixed,  we  move  slowly  to  one  side  and  observe  whether  the  opacity  remains  in 
the  same  spot  or  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  opacity  lies  in  the  pupillary 
plane  (upon  or  directly  beneath  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens)  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  in  front  of  or  behind  this  plane — in  front  of  it,  if  the  opacity  shifts  its 
place  with  a  movement  opposed  to  that  of  the  investigating  eye  ;  behind  it,  if 
the  opacity  moves  in  the  same  sense  as  the  eye.  The  more  quickly  this  change 
of  place  occurs,,  the  farther  removed  is  the  opacity  from  the  pupillary  plane. 


imfi#  i 


(Evidently  we  can  also  proceed  by  kgepmg  our  own  eye  still  and  telling  the 
patient  to  move  his.  This  way  of  esraJjAning  has  the  disadvantage  that,  if  the 
movement  of  the  observed  eye  i%%aoier  extensive,  a  minute  opacity,  whose 
position  has  been  marked,  mayMilappear  out  of  sight  and  then  frequently  is 
found  again  only  with  di^ctfLftp) 

Dark,  ill-defined  shadmva  cm  the  red  background  of  the  pupil,  which  change 
their  position  suddenjy  wT^noving  the  mirror,  are  to  be  referred  to  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  refractingA©faces  (most  frequently  to  facetting  of  the  cornea) ;  the 
irregular  astigmatteipso  caused  further  betrays  itself  by  the  fact  that  the  image 
of  the  fundi^pmkars  irregularly  distorted. 

Norm^^^dus  Oculi. — In  making  a  systematic  examination  of  the  fundus 
we  beginya^fche  papilla.  In  order  to  bring  the  latter  into  view  at  once,  we 
makeJjfiNnatient  look,  not  straight  in  front  of  him,  but  a  little  inward  (toward 
hkno^ .  *  For  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  does  not  lie  at  the  posterior  pole 
oOVe  eye,  but  on  the  nasal  side  of  it,  and  hence  is  brought  directly  opposite 
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the  observer  only  after  a  corresponding  rotation  of  the  eye  inward.  The  shape 
of  the  papilla  is  circular  or  oval  ;  in  the  latter  case  generally  an  erect  oval.  Its 
size  apparently  varies  quite  a  good  deal,  which,  however,  is  due  to  the  varying 
degree  of  enlargement  under  which  the  papilla  is  seen.  For  instance,  the 
enlargement  varies  not  only  according  as  we  examine  with  the  inverted  or  the 
erect  image,  but  also,  although  within  smaller  limits,  it  varies  with  the  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  eye.  The  true  size  of  the  papilla,  measured  in  enucleated  eyes,  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  always. the  same — that  is,  about  1*5  mm.  in  diame¬ 
ter.  On  account  of  this  constancy  we  use  the  papilla  for  taking  measurements 
in  the  fundus  ;  we  say,  for  example,  that  a  diseased  area  is  2  papilla- breadths 
in  diameter. 

Circumscribing  the  papilla,  we  very  often  (especially  in  making  the  exami¬ 
nation  with  the  erect  image)  recognize  two  rings  distinct  in  color.  The  inner 
ring,  lying  next  the  border  of  the  papilla,  is  white  (Fig.  9  A  between  c  and  d  ; 
see  also  Fig.  5),  and  is  called  the  scleral  ring ,  because  it  owes  its  white  color  to 
the  fact  that  the  sclera  is  here  exposed  to  view.  It  is  present  when  the  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  chorioid,  designed  for  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  larger  than 
the  corresponding  aperture  in  the  sclera,  so  that  the  latter  membrane  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  optic  nerve  (Fig.  9  B  between  c  and  d)  is  no 
longer  covered  by  the  chorioid.  At  the  edge  of  the  aperture  the  chorioid  is 
often  marked  by  a  larger  accumulation  of  pigment,  by  which  the  second,  exte¬ 
rior  ring  is  formed.  This  is  apparent  as  a  black,  narrow,  sometimes  complete, 
sometimes  incomplete,  ring,  which  is  designated  as  the  chorioidal  ring  or  pig¬ 
ment  ring  (Fig.  9,  d ,  and  Fig.  5,  where  it  is  particularly  visible  at  the  outer 
border  of  the  papilla). 

The  demark ation  of  the  outline  of  the  papilla,  produced  in  this  way,  is  gen¬ 
erally  much  less  sharp  on  the  nasal  than  on  the  temporal  side;  for  at  the 
nasal  side  a  greater  number  of  nerve-fibers  pass  over  the  margk^^if  the  papilla 
and  thus  obscure  it.  For  the  same  reason  the  inner  half  qK^e  papilla  looks 
redder,  the  outer  half  paler,  because  the  layer  of  nerve-fihACln  the  latter  situ¬ 
ation  being  thinner  allows  the  lamina  cribrosa  to  show4m;ough  more. 

The  optic  disk  under  normal  conditions  lies  in  thieplane  of  the  retina,  and 
does  not  therefore  form  a  projection  upon  it  as  Jfh^name  papilla  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  On  the  contrary,  it  very  fr|?quemjy  contains  in  its  center  a 
depression,  which  is  produced  by  the  fibei^orSHe  optic  nerve  separating  from 
each  other  comparatively  early  and  thus  le^ng  a  funnel-shaped  space  between 
them  (Fig.  9  B,  b).  The  central  vessels  ascend  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  funnel. 
The  color  of  the  vascular  funnel  seem^s&ftite  to  us  because  we  see  the  white  lamina 
cribrosa  at  its  bottom.  Often,  of  a  small  funnel-shaped  depression,  a 

large  excavation  (pliysiologid&i&mmtiori)  is  present.  This  is  situated  in  the 
outer  half  of  the  papilla,  tg  external  border  it  often  reaches.  The  blood¬ 

vessels  come  out  upon  tl^e  iflner  border  of  the  excavation  (Fig.  5),  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  latter  sate  seen  grayish  dots,  the  lacunae  of  the  lamina  cribrosa. 
With  the  brilliant of  the  excavated  exterior  half  of  the  papilla  the  gray¬ 
ish-red  hue  of  th^vjjiexcavated  interior  half  is  in  vivid  contrast.  Sometimes 
the  physiolo§|&^excavation  is  so  large  that  it  takes  in  the  larger  part  of  the 
papilla,  but  i\hever  takes  in  the  whole ;  there  is  always  a  part  (though  it  may 
be  a  smalt  pafct)  of  the  papilla  that  escapes  it.  By  this  circumstance  the  physio- 
logioriTVs^distinguislied  from  the  pathological  excavation,  which  affects  the 
en&e  papilla  (total  excavation). 


if 
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The  central  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve  divide  at  the  head  of  the  nerve  into  a 
number  of  larger  and  smaller  branches.  The  arrangement  of  these  latter  is  not 


A, 


B, 


sd  sa  n  se 


n  se  p  ar^u 


Fig.  9.— Head  of  the  Optic  Nerve, 

Ophthalmoscopic  View.— Somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  t] 
tral  artery  rises  from  below,  and  to  the  temporal  side  of  ~ 

Eh? 


temporal  side  of  the  latter  lies  the  small  physiologic) 
the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  papilla  is  encircled  by  the 
the  dark  chorioidal  ring  at  cl. 

Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Head  of 
trunk  of  the  nerve  up  to  the  lamina  cribrosa  ' 
lated  nerve-fibers,  n,  which  have  been  stained 
spaces,  se ,  separating  them,  correspond  to^ 
nerve-trunk  is  enveloped  by  the  sheath  of^ 
sheath  of  dura  mater,  du.  There  is  a  "  ‘ 
sisting  of  the  subdural  space,  scl,  and 


O 

.center  of  the  papilla  the  cen- 
fes  the  central  vein.  To  the 
,tion  with  the  gray  stippling  of 
ral  ring  (between  c  and  cl),  and 


ending  in  the  sclera  at  e.  The  shi 
the  sclera,  the  sheath  of  pia  mi 
lamina  cribrosa  transversely  acri 
in  front  of  the  lamina  as  of^ligiTI 
hence  transparent  nerve-fi|)ers, 
way  that  in  its  center  then 
on  whose  inner  wall  the  ceni 
shows  a  transverse  s^cl 
the  pigment  epithelium 
ing  to  the  situatioi 


e  Optic  Nerve.— Magnified  14x1.  The 
jlark  CQlor  because  it  consists  of  medul- 
rk  by  Weigert’s  method.  The  clear  inter- 
.  _  pta  composed  of  connective  tissue.  The 
f  mater,  p,  the  arachnoid  sheath,  ar,  and  the 
ferspace  remaining  between  the  sheaths,  con- 
arachnoid  space,  sa.  Both  spaces  have  a  blind 
a,  mater  passes  into  the  external  layers,  sa,  of 
the  internal  layers,  si,  which  latter  extend  as  the 
course  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  nerve  is  represented 
Iblor,  because  here  it  consists  of  non-medullated  and 
ie  optic  nerve  spreads  out  upon  the  retina,  r,  in  such  a 
■oduced  a  funnel-shaped  depression,  the  vascular  funnel,  b , 
artery,  a,  and  the  central  vein,  v,  ascend.  The  chorioid,  ch , 
of  its  numerous  blood-vessels,  and  toward  the  retina  a  dark  line, 
^Jext  the  margin  of  the  foramen  for  the  optic  nerve  and  correspond - 
e  chorioidal  ring  the  chorioid  is  more  darkly  pigmented,  ci  is  a 


artery  which  reaches  the  chorioid  through  the  sclera.  Between  the 
edge  of  the  cfcoitoiva,  and  the  margin  of  the  head  of  *the  optic  nerve,  c,  there  is  a  narrow 
interspace  the  sclera  lies  exposed,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  scleral  ring  visible 

by  the  op^CT^I^Dscope. 


sa 


nasal 


temporal 


always Th^ame ;  most  frequently  it  happens  that  two  main  branches  run  up- 
wajd^aryl  iwo  downward,  while  only  small  and  short  twigs  pass  to  the  outer 
an^nner  sides  of  the  disk  (Fig.  5).  The  region  of  the  macula  lutea  is  devoid 
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of  larger  vessels ;  the  larger  trunks,  running  to  the  outside  above  and  below, 
encircle  it  and  send  finer  branches  in  toward  it. 

In  the  larger  vessels  we  notice  a  shining  white  streak  running  along  the 
center  of  the  vessels.  This  streak,  which  is  more  distinctly  visible  in  the  arter¬ 
ies  (Fig.  9  A,  a  a)  than  in  the  veins  (v  a),  is  called  the  reflex  streak  because  it 
is  due  to  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  column  of 
blood  (Jager).  A  ‘pulsation  is  frequently  observed  in  the  vessels  at  the  spot 
where  they  first  come  to  view  upon  the  papilla.  A  venous  pulse  is  a  physio¬ 
logical  occurrence :  in  the  same  eye  it  is  sometimes  present,  sometimes  absent. 
In  the  latter  case,  slight  pressure  upon  the  eye  with  the  finger  suffices  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  An  arterial  pulse  is  present  under  pathological  conditions  only.  In 
order  to  produce  it  artificially  in  a  healthy  eye,  no  inconsiderable  pressure  must 
be  exerted  upon  the  eyeball.  When  this  is  done,  the  person  under  examination 
notices  a  simultaneous  obscuration  of  the  field  of  vision,  amounting  finally  to 
complete  abrogation  of  sight,  as  a  result  of  the  obstruction  to  the  retinal  circu¬ 
lation  produced  by  the  pressure.  In  like  manner  a  rise  in  pressure  produced 
by  pathological  conditions  (glaucoma)  causes  an  arterial  pulsation.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  is  as  follows  :  As  a  result  of  the  increased  pressure  in  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  the  blood  is  able  to  enter  the  vessels  of  the  retina  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  systole  of  the  heart ;  during  the  diastole,  when  the  pressure  in  the  arter¬ 
ies  becomes  somewhat  lower,  the  latter  are  occluded  by  the  intraocular  press¬ 
ure.  Such  a  disproportion  between  the  intraocular  pressure  and  the  pressure 
of  the  blood  in  the  central  artery  may  also,  of  course,  be  produced  by  the  fact 
that  while  the  former  remains  normal,  the  latter  is  diminished.  Accordingly, 
an  arterial  pulsation  is  observed  in  general  antemia,  chlorosis,  Basedow’s  dis¬ 
ease,  aortic  insufficiency,  and  also  in  local  compression  of  the  central  artery 
within  the  optic  nerve  (e.  g.  in  optic  neuritis). 

Since  in  healthy  living  eyes  the  retina  is  transparent,  we  scq\io  part  of  it 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  except  the  blood-vessels.  At  mosWxe  find  the  red 
fundus  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  papilla  cofpfad  by  a  delicate 
gray  veil  which  shows  a  radiating  fine  striation  and  whidO?uie  representative 
of  the  layer  of  nerve- fibers  of  the  retina,  which  in  thhCHiruation  is  still  quite 
pronounced.  In  children  vivid  reflexes  often  exig^^rfich  are  especially  pro¬ 
nounced  along  the  vessels,  change  their  place  yim&ery  movement  of  the  mir¬ 
ror,  and  give  the  retina  a  luster  like  that  .o\^yttAed  silk.  We  must  avoid 
regarding  these  as  pathological  opacitiesXf  the  retina.  The  region  of  the 
retina  that  is  most  important  for  vision,  ihqjmacula  lutea ,  with  the  fovea  cen¬ 
tralis,  is  just  the  part  that  has  very  f^jdistinctive  ophthalmoscopic  features. 
We  find  it  with  the  ophthalmoscopdQCwe  go  a  distance  of  1^  to  2  diameters 
of  the  papilla  outward  from  tl^e^^^er^border  of  the  papilla.  Here  we  come 
upon  a  region  devoid  of  vessekNJhich  is  somewhat  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
fundus.  Directly  in  its  (^fntely'corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  fovea  cen¬ 
tralis,  we  see  a  bright  poim-or  a  small,  crescentic  spot,  caused  by  reflection  of 
the  light  from  the  sM(Sjg  wall  of  the  retinal  depression  (Fig.  5,  /).  In  the 
inverted  image  the  rfraPula  lutea  is  represented  by  a  fine  white  line  which  forms  a 
horizontal  ovakoO^out  the  size  of  the  papilla.  The  region  inclosed  by  the  line 
is  colored  a^M^wrownish  red  and  sometimes  has  in  its  center  a  little  bright 
dot.  These  Appearances,  too,  are  nothing  more  than  reflexes  produced  by  the 
light,  an^ike  the  white  spot  in  the  erect  image  are  not  constantly  present. 

The^Jd  background  on  which  the  appearances  above  described  are  visible 
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is  made  by  the  chorioid.  This  owes  its  red  color  to  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
chorioidal  vessels,  and  especially  in  the  capillaries.  That  the  individual  ves¬ 
sels  are  not  themselves  recognized,  that  on  the  contrary  the  fundus  appears 
uniformly  red,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pigment  epithelium  covers  the  chori¬ 
oid  like  a  murky  veil.  A  finely  granular  condition  of  the  chorioid,  such  as  is 
often  perceived  in  the  erect  image,  is  caused  by  the  cells  of  this  pigment  epi¬ 
thelium.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  the  vessels  also  of  the  chori¬ 
oid  are  visible.  We  observe  this  chiefly  under  two  conditions,  viz.  : 

(1.)  In  many  eyes  the  interspaces  between  the  chorioidal  vessels  (the  so- 
called  inter  vascular  spaces)  have  an  especially  profuse  pigmentation,  so  that 
they  stand  out  as  dark  oblong  islands ;  the  bright-red  striae  running  between 
them  and  anastomosing  everywhere  with  each  other,  correspond  to  the  chori¬ 
oidal  vessels  which  are  chiefly  veins.  Such  a  fundus  is  said  to  be  tesselated 
(Fig.  68) ;  it  is  often  confounded  with  chorioiditis  by  beginners. 

(2.)  In  other  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  abnormally  scanty  pigmentation 
of  the  fundus  that  permits  the  vascular  system  of  the  chorioid  to  be  seen ;  the 
epithelial  layer,  on  account  of  the  unduly  small  amount  of  pigment  which  it 
contains,  allowing  the  chorioidal  vessels  to  appear  through  it.  This  is  in  the 
greatest  degree  the  case  in  albinos,  who  are  entirely  devoid  of  pigment.  In 
these  the  whole  network  of  chorioidal  vessels  down  to  the  most  delicate  rami¬ 
fication  stands  out  upon  the  pale-red  background. 

The  chorioidal  vessels  are  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  retinal  vessels. 
The  chorioidal  vessels  are  broader,  less  sharply  defined,  and  look  flat  and  rib¬ 
bon  like  ;  they  lack  the  reflex  streak.  In  opposition  to  the  retinal  vessels, 


Fig.  10—  CorrectionC^Myopia  by  a  Concave  Lens. 

The  eye  is  drawn  of  the  £rnyopic  eye  having  an  axial  length  of  27  mm. 


git  of  a  tree  and  do  not  anastomose,  they  form  by 
dense  network  with  oblong  meshes. 


which  branch  after  the 
their  numerous  anastonn 


Determination  he  Refraction. — The  following  example  serves  to 
explain  how  the  ltfMeUon  can  be  determined  with  the  aid  of  the  erect  image  : 
Suppose  the  examined  (M,  Fig.  10)  to  he  myopic,  with  its  far  point  at 

F  so  that  coming  from  F  are  united  on  the  retina  at  /  (see  §  143).  F 

and/ are  cSjyligate  foci,  and  the  course  of  the  rays  is  therefore  the  same  if  they 
should  ^oceed  in  the  opposite  direction— i.  e.,  from/ toward  F  ;  in  that  case, 
the^ygulk  be  united  at  F,  as  they  emerge  from  the  eye.  A  point  /  of  the 
r^taa/illuminated  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  will  then  emit  a  bundle  of  rays  con- 
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verging  at  F  ;  and  at  this  distance  there  is  produced  a  clear  image  of  the  illu¬ 
minated  fundus.  The  observer’s  eye,  which  is  placed  at  a  short  distance  (a  few 
centimetres)  from  the  eye  A ,  would  catch  the  rays  emitted  from  the  latter, 
before  they  were  united  at  F — that  is,  while  they  still  had  a  certain  amount  of 


Fig.  li.— Correction  of  Hypermetropia  by  a  Convex  Lens. 

The  eye  is  drawn-of  the  natural  size  of  a  hypermetropic  eye  having  an  axial  length  of  21  mm. 


convergence.  But  the  observer’s  eye,  unless  it  were  hypermetropic,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  unite  convergent  rays  into  a  sharp  image.  If  the  eye  is  emmetropic, 
as  we  will  assume  it  to  be,  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it  must  first  be  made  par¬ 
allel,  which  evidently  is  accomplished  by  a  concave  lens,  L.  Now,  how  is  this 
lens  related  to  the  degree  of  myopia  of  the  eye  under  investigation  ?  If  we  im¬ 
agine  the  course  of  the  rays  reversed,  then  parallel  rays  coming  from  in  front  and 
falling  upon  the  lens  L  would  be  rendered  by  the  latter  so  divergent  that  they 
would  come  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  of  the  myopic  eye  myopic  eye 

accordingly  would  get  sharp  vision  with  this  lens  for  paralld5^s— that  is,  rays 
coming  from  an.  infinite  distance.  L  would  therefore  be  t^AQrrecting  glass  for 
the  myopia  of  the  eye,  A.  We  can  hence  say  this  :  Ii*0Kder  that  an  emmetro¬ 
pic  observer  should  see  clearly  the  fundus  of  the  d^)ic  eye,  A,  he  must  use 
the  same  glass  that  will  correct  the  myopia  of  tifVteye.  If?  therefore,  an  em¬ 
metropic  observer  has  to  determine  the  refmcnjplyof  a  myopic  eye  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  he  keeps  placing  concav^g-nTSses  before  it  until  he  finds  one 
with  which  he  gets  a  sharp  view  of  the  frTVhis  in  the  erect  image  ;  the  glass 
employed  gives  directly  the  degree  oilier  myopia.  The  same  principle  holds 
good  for  hypermetropic  eyes,  only  ilA£/convex  instead  of  concave  glasses  are 
required.  The  rays  emitted  frQJ^V^s  hypermetropic  eye,  A  (Fig.  11),  are 
divergent,  and  the  more  so  tlffe^Jgrier  the  hypermetropia  is.  The  convex  glass, 
Z,  which  is  required  in  case  of  hypermetropia  in  order  to  render  par¬ 

allel  the  divergent  rays  ^m^rging  from  the  eye  and  thus  make  it  possible  for 
the  emmetropic  observer  to  perceive  the  fundus,  is  the  same  as  that  which  ren¬ 
ders  rays  falling  eye  in  a  parallel  direction  so  convergent  that  they 

are  united  upon ^tjfetina,  and  is  therefore  the  glass  which  corrects  the  hyper¬ 
metropia.  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  of  the  eye  under  examination  is 

given  imm^wfely  by  the  convex  lens  with  which  the  emmetropic  observer  sees 
the  funikfc  distinctly. 

v^^t  in  those  cases  in  which  the  physician  himself  is  not  emmetropic  ? 
Ini  a^c ^ase  he  must  simply  correct  in  addition  his  own  ametropia.  If,  for 
2 

/ 
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instance,  an  emmetrope  is  examining  an  eye  having  a  myopia  of  2  D,  he  needs 
for  this  purpose  —  2D.  If  the  observer  himself  should  have  a  myopia  of  3 D, 
he  would  have  to  take  in  addition  —3D  for  himself  ;  hence  he  would  employ 
a  glass  of  —  5  D.  If  the  observer  were  a  hypermetrope  of  1  D,  he  would  need 
+  1 D  for  the  correction  of  his  own  ametropia  ;  this,  in  combination  with  the 
—  2D  which  are  required  for  the  eye  under  examination,  gives  a  lens  of  —ID. 
A  similar  procedure  must  be  adopted  in  those  frequently  occurring  cases  in 
which  the  observer  is  indeed  emmetropic,  but  can  not  completely  relax  his 
accommodation  during  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  He  is  then  to  be 
regarded  as  a  myope,  inasmuch  as  he  has  to  neutralize  his  residual  accommo¬ 
dation  by  a  corresponding  concave  glass. 

The  determination  of  the  refraction  can  evidently  be  conducted  for  every 
point  by  itself  of  the  visible  fundus.  So  we  establish  the  degree  of  astigma¬ 
tism  by  making  accurate  adjustment  first  for  the  vertical,  then  for  the  horizon¬ 
tal  vessels  running  over  the  papilla,  and  determining  the  refraction  for  both  sep¬ 
arately.  If  a  point  in  the  fundus  projects  above  its  surroundings,  as,  for 
instance,  the  swollen  papilla  in  neuritis,  the  axis  of  the  eye  corresponding  to 


this  point  is  shorter — that  is,  there  is  a  jftyjpermetropia.  By  determining  the 


Conversely,  a  point  of  the  fundus  ^j^ch  lies  farther  back  (for  example,  the 
bottom  of  an  excavation)  possess^jmyopic  refraction,  from  which  the  linear 


measure  of  the  amount  of  de 
putation  the  rule  holds  that  j 


responds  to  a  difference^5  refraction  of  3  D. 

Differences  of  level  of4J*e  fundus  are  also  made  apparent  in  the  inverted  im¬ 
age  by  parallactic  displacement.  We  proceed  for  this  purpose  by  moving  the 
convex  lens  which  &&Ves  for  the  production  of  the  inverted  image  a  little  up 
and  down  dip’jJg^He  examination.  If  the  points  of  the  fundus  which  we  have 
fixed  upon  in  the  same  plane,  they  do  not  change  their  relative  position 

to  each  otT^with  the  shifting  of  the  convex  lens.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  dif¬ 
ference^  level  exists  between  them,  we  notice  a  displacement  with  relation  to 

nearer  together,  now  go  farther  apart.  Fig. 
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behind  it,  on  the  bottom  of  an  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.  If  the  convex 
lens  stands  at  I,  the  images  of  the  two  points  ax  and  5i  fall  behind  each  other 
and  cover  each  other.  If  the  convex  lens  is  now  brought  to  II,  the  image  of 
the  point  a  is  reproduced  at  «2,  that  of  1  at  &2 ;  the  points  appear  to  have  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other.  Had  the  convex  lens  been  carried  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  the  apparent  displacement  of  the  two  points  would  have  taken  place 
in  the  opposite  sense ;  it  would  have  looked  as  if  the  edge  of  the  excavation 
had  been  drawn  over  the  bottom  of  it.  From  the  magnitude  of  the  displace¬ 
ment  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  points  can  be  estimated,  but  can  not  be 
exactly  computed,  as  is  possible  with  the  aid  of  the  erect  image. 

It  is  also  possible  to  determine  the  refraction  with  the  inverted  image  by  the 
method  of  Schmidt-Rimpler.  Finally,  there  is  a  method  of  determining  the 
refraction,  in  which  we  do  not  require  to  see  the  fundus  distinctly.  This  is  the 
method  of  keratoscopy  (also  called  pupilloscopy,  retinoscopy,  and  skiascopy), 
discovered  by  Cuignet.  This  is  in  brief  as  follows:  We  place  ourselves  at  a 
distance  of  rather  more  than  one  metre  from  the  patient,  and  by  means  of  a 
concave  mirror  throw  light  into  the  pupil,  so  that  the  latter  is  illuminated  and 
appears  red.  If  now  the  mirror  is  rotated  slightly  about  its  vertical  axis,  a 
black  shadow  appears  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  and,  if  the  mirror  is  rotated 
more  strongly,  spreads  over  the  whole  pupil  until  the  latter  is  completely  dark¬ 
ened.  From  the  direction  in  which  the  shadow  moves,  we  can  determine  the 
state  of  refraction  of  the  eye  under  examination.  In  myopia  of  at  least  1  D, 
the  shadow  moves  in  the  same  sense  as  the  mirror ;  in  hypermetropia  and  also 
in  emmetropia,  and  in  myopia  of  less  than  1  D,  it  moves  in  the  contrary  sense. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  before  us  a  myope.  As  we  turn  the  mirror 
from  right  to  left,  a  shadow  appears  on  the  right  margin  of  the  pupil,  and  from 
there  travels  across  to  the  left  margin  (left,  that  is,  as  seen  by  the  observer), 
and  therefore  moves,  like  the  mirror,  from  right  to  left.  In  m^er^ow  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  degree  of  the  error  of  refraction,  we  place  the  appigpriale  glasses  in  a 
trial-frame  set  before  the  observed  eye.  With  a  myope  wej^i|p  adding  continu¬ 
ally  stronger  concave  glasses  until  we  come  to  a  glass  raMNvhich  the  course  of 
the  shadow  is  reversed — that  is,  the  shadow  moves  in^\U<rection  contrary  to  that 
in  which  the  mirror  is  rotated.  This  glass,  plus^l  I),  gives  the  degree  of  the 
myopia.  With  hypermetropes  we  keep  adding^co  jvgx  glasses  until  the  shadow 
is  reversed  and  travels  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  mirror  ro¬ 
tates  ;  this  glass,  less  1  D,  corresponds  to  ttfeVxegree  of  the  hypermetropia. 

all  methods  it  is  the  easiest  to  learn 


'action  and  accommodation  of  the  ob- 
Hthal  it  gives  as  exact  results  as  any 


CHAPTER  II. 


FUNCTIONAL  TESTING. 


4.  Besides  instituting  the  objective  examination,  we  have  further 
to  test  the  function  of  the  eye  In  doing  this  we  are  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  statements  of  the  patient,  so  that  in  this  respect  we  are 
quite  dependent  upon  the  latter’s  intelligence  and  good-will. 

Our  visual  sensations  are  of  three  different  kinds,  inasmuch  as  in 
looking  at  objects  we  take  cognizance  of  their  form,  their  color,  and 
their  brightness.  The  faculty  by  which  we  recognize  the  form  of  ob¬ 
jects  is  called  the  space-sense,  and  finds  its  numerical  expression  in  the 
visual  acuity ;  the  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  colors  constitutes 
the  color-sense  ;  the  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  different  degrees 
of  brightness  constitutes  the  light-sense.  These  three  faculties  are 
resident  in  the  retina  throughout  its  entire  extent,  al^ugh  in  very 
different  degrees.  In  this  regard  we  must  distingui^Xp^ween  central 
and  peripheral  vision. 

Central  or  direct  vision  is  vision  with  the  centralis.  When 

we  wish  to  see  an  object  distinctly,  we  “  fi^Hp-that  is,  we  turn  the 
eye  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  image^ry?ne  object  fall  upon  the 
fovea  centralis,  as  the  latter,  on  accqmni>f  its  peculiar  anatomical 
structure,  gives  us  the  sharpest  visifcirHat  we  are  capable  of.  It  is 
with  reference  to  central  vision  tlntfyb  test  the  refraction,  the  accom¬ 
modation,  and  the  visual  acuity  For  more  precise  particulars  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  tests,  see  the  tb^npart  of  this  book,  which  treats  of  the 
optical  defects  of  the  ey  tsgrj 

Peripheral  or  indir^tfvfsion  is  vision  with  those  parts  of  the  retina 
which  do  not  belon^cNtme  fovea  centralis.  Since  the  fovea  centralis 
never  measures  mpronan  one  half  millimetre  in  diameter,  the  parts 
concerned  in  pcyjMJeral  vision  comprise  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
retina  VisifljQdth  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  retina  affords  a  less 
distinct, ^KMiler  sensation,  of  which  we  can  best  get  an  idea  by  hold¬ 
ing  theS^ppread  fingers  of  Qur  hand  to  one  side  of  the  eye,  while  the 
lattes*^  looking  straight  ahead.  The  farther  from  the  fovea  centralis 
age  produced  upon  the  retina,  the  more  indistinct  is  the  sen- 
ration  which  it  excites. 
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Of  what  use,  then,  is  peripheral  vision,  if  we  can  get  no  well-defined 
perceptions  with  it?  We  can  best  understand  this  by  observing  per¬ 
sons  who  have  lost  peripheral  vision  to  such  an  extent  that  only  the 
fovea  centralis  and  its  immediate  vicinity  retrin  their  functional 
activity,  as  happens  in  many  diseases,  especially  in  retinitis  pigmentosa. 
Such  persons  can  sometimes  still  read  the  finest  print,  and  yet  are  in 
no  condition  to  go  about  alone.  We  can  put  ourselves  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  if  we  fasten  in  front  of  the  eyes  a  long  tube  which  allows  us  to  see 
only  the  point  lying  directly  in  front  of  our  line  of  vision.  We  can 
not  go  about  with  such  an  apparatus,  because  we  strike  against  objects 
everywhere.  Peripheral  vision,  therefore,  is  of  service  in  orientation. 
How  ?  If,  as  we  are  walking,  we  look  straight  before  us  and  there  is  a 
stone  lying  in  our  path,  the  latter  forms  an  image  in  the  periphery  of 
the  retina  of  our  eye,  in  this  case  in  the  upper  part  of  it.  The  stone, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  distinctly  perceived,  but  still  it  excites  our  attention. 
Our  gaze  is  then  directed  at  it ;  it  is  seen  directly  ;  we  recognize  it  as 
an  obstacle,  and  avoid  it.  The  same  thing  happens*  if  we  go  out  upon 
the  street  and  men  come  toward  us  from  one  side,  etc.  The  images 
falling  upon  the  periphery  of  the  retina  give  us  warning  signals  which 
make  us  cast  our  eye  directly  upon  the  objects  which  excite  the 
images.  In  this  regard,  it  is  of  great  advantage  that  it  is  just  the 
peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  that  have  a  high  degree  of  sensibility 
for  the  perception  of  movement  (Exner),  so  that  our  attention  is  at¬ 
tracted  most  surely  by  moving  objects. 

5.  Examination  of  the  Field  of  Vision. — The  examirakion  of  the 
field  of  vision — that  is,  of  the  limits  of  indirect  visioft^hiust  be  made 
for  each  eye  separately.  The  eye  examined  is  direQt^fiit  a  fixed  point, 
in  order  that  it  may  thus  remain  steadily  in  thg^Qpne  position,  while 
the  other  eye  is  kept  closed. 

The  simplest  way  of  investigating  th^eAmt  of  the  field  of  vision 
is  by  using  the  hand  as  a  test-object.,  physician  places  himself 
directly  in  front  of  the  patient  and  afcX^hort  distance  from  him  ;  the 
patient  fixes  his  gaze  upon  the  eye  or*rhe  physician,  which  is  opposite 
to  him.  The  physician  now  grad*nflly  moves  his  hand  from  the  periph¬ 
ery  inward  over  the  limits  of  th^^ld  of  view  ;  the  patient  must  tell  as 
soon  as  he  sees  the  hand.  In^fms  way  the  physician  has  in  his  own  eye 
a  means  of  judging  the  of  view  of  the  patient ;  if  this  is  normal, 
the  patient  must  see  tlBaJ*and  at  the  same  time  that  the  physician  does 
with  his  eye.*  Thifip^ethod  is  sufficiently  exact  for  the  recognition  of 
the  larger  encroa^mhents  upon  the  visual  field ;  but  small  defects  can 
not  be  thusra^^mzed.  It  is  the  only  method  of  testing,  applicable  in 


[*  Th^sV>resupposes  that  the  physician  shuts  the  eye  corresponding  to  that  which 
he  is  e^^^ing  (i.  e.,  his  own  left  eye,  if  he  is  examining  the  patient’s  left  eye),  and 
hol^^iVliand  in  a  plane  midway  between  the  patient  and  himself. — I).] 
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those  cases  in  which  smaller  test-objects  are  no  longer  made  out,  be¬ 
cause  the  vision  is  too  poor.  If  the  patient  is  no  longer  in  condition 
to  see  even  the  hand,  we  must  make  use  of  a  candle-flame  which  we 
carry  about  through  the  field  of  vision.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  we 
test  the  visual  field  of  a  person  who  is  blind  from  cataract. 

We  can  get  at  the  field  of  vision  more  exactly  by  means  of  &  black¬ 
board.  We  place  the  patient  before  this  and  take  care  that  during  the 
examination  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  board  remains  always 
the  same  (e.  g.,  30  cm.).  Directly  opposite  the  patient’s  eye  we  make 
a  mark  on  the  blackboard  with  chalk,  and  direct  him  to  fix  his  gaze  on 
this  mark  during  the  examination.  The  chalk  is  now  gradually  brought 
from  the  edge  of  the  blackboard  to  its  center,  and  the  patient  is  to  tell 
at  what  moment  he  first  sees  it.  By  marking  on  the  blackboard  the 
limits  of  the  visual  field  in  every  direction  and  connecting  the  points 
thus  determined,  we  fix  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  size  of 
he  latter  is,  of  course,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  eye, 
at  which  it  is  received. 

Even  this  method  is  not  entirely  free  from  drawbacks,  which  spring 
from  the  difficulty  of  projecting  a  hollow  sphere  upon  a  plane.  The 
most  important  drawbacks  are  the  following:  Unequal  distances  in  the 
field  of  vision  correspond  to  equal  distances  on  the  retina.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  13,  the  distances  ma  and  be  upon  the  retina  are  equal,  each  corre¬ 
sponding  to  an  angle  of  ten  degrees.  In  the  field  of  vision  projected 
on  the  board,  TT \  however,  the  section  (from  70°  to  80\  that  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  second  region  of  the  retina  is  many  ti^s^freater  than 
that  (from  0°  to  10°)  which  corresponds  to  the  fir^^Hence,  a  spot 
upon  the  retina  of  definite  size  that  has  becon^Qiisensitive  to  light 
would  in  such  a  visual  field  appear  as  a  gap,  tftfTWfce  of  which  would  be 
quite  different  according  as  it  is  nearer  to  ofiSSrther  from  the  center, 
and  thus  mistakes  might  be  caused.  jVsrah^d  evil  is  that  the  whole 
of  a  normal  visual  field  does  not  find^a  pince  on  a  plane,  be  the  latter 
ever  so  large.  The  normal  field  of/™k>n,  that  is,  extends  outward  to 
90°  and  more.  Therefore,  as  is^evfcfent  from  Fig.  13,  the  temporal 
limit  of  the  visual  field  can  ney£t45e  projected  on  the  board. 

After  what  has  been  sa^d^iwefore,  there  is  only  one  exact  method 
of  representing  the  visual^Ch  and  that  is  the  projection  of  it  upon  a 
hollow  sphere  (Aubetf£J.N<Jpon  this  principle  different  perimeters  are 
constructed.  To  FoiS^*  belongs  the  credit  of  having  introduced  this 
instrument  into  h^JJhalmic  practice.  Forster’s  perimeter  consists,  not 
of  a  completeJfj^nisphere,  but  of  a  metallic  semicircle  (Fig.  13,  P) 
which  repj^a^s,  as  it  were,  one  meridian  of  the  hemisphere.  The 
semicirchQ^capable  of  being  revolved  so  as  to  take  the  direction  of 
each  jjiVricuan  in  succession.  The  patient  supports  his  head  on  a  chin- 
restS^Jnwi  is  so  placed  in  front  of  the  semicircle  that  the  eye  to  be  ex- 
apdiied  is  situated  in  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  latter.  In  the  ex- 
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animation,  the  eye  must  be  fixed  upon  the  middle  point  of  the  semicir¬ 
cular  arc,  while  the  mark  that  serves  for  the  test  is  carried  to  and  fro 
along  the  latter.  A  scale  of  degrees  marked  upon  the  semicircular  arc 
enables  us  to  read  off  directly 
the  situation  of  the  boundary 
of  the  visual  field,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  obtained  is  transferred  to 
a  diagram  (Fig.  14). 

6.  Extent  of  the  Field  of 
Vision. — The  normal  field  of 
vision,  as  a  glance  at  the  ap¬ 
pended  diagram  (Fig.  14) 
shows,  does  not  by  any  means 
extend  equally  far  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  It  stretches  farthest 
toward  the  external  (tempo¬ 
ral)  side,  where  it  has  an  extent 
■of  over  90°.  Accordingly,  we 
can  still  see  objects  on  the 
temporal  side,  although  they 
lie  in,  or  even  somewhat  be¬ 
hind,  a  plane  passing  through 
the  pupil  (for  example,  the 
point  0  in  Fig.  13).  This  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  fact 
that  the  rays  fronn  such  a 
point  undergo  such  strong  re¬ 
fraction  at  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  that  they  can  still  en¬ 
ter  the  pupil.  The  field  of 
vision  is  much  less  extensive 
in  other  directions,  especially 
to  the  inside,  and  to  the  in¬ 
side  and  below.  The  cause 
of  this  is  to  be  sought  for 
the  fact  that  the  nose  and 
eyebrows  project  into  t' 
of  view  and  limit  it. 
obstacle  can  indeS^Pe  par¬ 
tially  overcome  ’  making 
suitable  rota&m^f  the  head 
while  the^wa  of  vision  is 
being  e^mined,  but  even  then  we  never  find  the  field  of  vision  as 
■exteif^?^  bn  the  nasal  side  as  it  is  on  the  temporal.  The  cause 
•of  J*ws  is  that  the  margin  of  the  percipient  layers  of  the  retina  does 
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not  extend  as  far  forward  on  the  temporal  side  as  on  the  nasal  (Fig. 
13,  d  and  e). 

The  pathological  alterations  of  the  visual  field  consist  in  its  curtail¬ 
ment.  This  is  either  produced  by  a  pushing  in  of  the  boundary  of  the 
visual  field  at  some  point,  or  it  occurs  under  the  form  of  gaps  lying 
like  islands  inside  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Narrowing  of  the  visual  field  at  the  periphery  presents  varying 
characters.  If  the  limits  of  the  visual  field  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
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Fig.  14.— Field  of  Vision 
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ation  ;  M,  Mariotte’s  blind  spot. 


center  from  all  poinfs  alike  we  speak  of  a  concentric  contraction. 
When  this  is  coiSSS’able,  it  results  in  that  incapacity  for  orientation 
which  has  begMUJ’eady  described,  although  it  may  be  that  direct  vision 
(visual  ac^JH^yki  the  narrower  sense)  is  still  quite  good.  In  other  cases,, 
the  contnfe^fton  extends  from  one  side  only  of  the  periphery  into  the 
visuaH^ld.  If  it  has  the  shape  of  a  triangle  whose  base  corresponds 
ta  tfl^CTiphery  the  visual  field,  it  is  called  a  sector-shaped  contrac- 
A  peculiar  variety  of  contraction  of  the  visual  field  is  the  hemi- 
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opic,  in  which  exactly  one  half  of  the  field  is  wanting  (see  8  101  and 
Figs.  87  and  88). 

Island-like  gaps  in  the  visual  field  are  called  scotomata*  One  of 
these  exists  in  the  healthy  eye  at  that  point  of  the  visual  field  which 
corresponds  to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  known  as  Mari- 
otte’s  blind  spot  (Fig.  14,  M).  In  the  field  of  vision  it  lies  about  15° 
to  the  outside  of  the  point  of  fixation,  F.  The  scotomata  which  occur 
as  the  result  of  disease  have  a  very  different  significance  for  vision  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  situation ;  and,  according  to  the  latter,  we  distinguish 
them  into  central  and  peripheral.  A  central  scotoma  is  one  which  in¬ 
volves  the  point  of  fixation.  In  this  case  direct  vision  is  either  greatly 
diminished  or  is  abrogated  altogether.  The  patient  can  no  longer  do 
any  fine  work,  although  his  power  of  orientation  remains  intact.  Periph¬ 
eral  scotomata  cause  little  disturbance  of  sight,  especially  if  they  lie 
far  from  the  point  of  fixation,  in  which  case  they  may  not  come  to  the 
patient’s  knowledge  until  his  visual  field  is  being  examined.  A  special 
variety  of  scotoma  is  the  annular,  which  encircles  the  point  of  fixation 
like  a  ring  (which  is  not  always  completely  closed),  but  leaves  intact 
the  jDoiiit  of  fixation  itself. 


Yon  Graefe  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  testing  the  vis¬ 
ual  field  in  ophthalmic  practice.  He  showed  that  for  many  intra-ocular  diseases 
there  are  special  varieties  of  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  which  are  more  or 
less  characteristic  of  these  diseases,  and  can  be  utilized  for  their  diagnosis. 
Since  then  the  study  of  the  visual  field  has  been  much  cultivated,  so  that  at 
present  its  examination  has  great  significance,  both  for  diagrm^s*?«jd  prognosis. 

Concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  associated  witW»etention  of  good 
central  vision,  we  meet  with  especially  in  retinitis  pigqrei^&sa,  and  sometimes 
also  in  glaucoma.  In  other  diseases  which  are  frequmfiH^accompanied  by  con¬ 
centric  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  as,  for  institS^o^/in  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  or  of  the  retina,  central  vision  is  alsfl^Tmmtaneously  and  markedly 
affected.  Q X 

We  find  the  sector-shaped  deficiencie^especially  in  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve ;  also  in  occlusion  of  one  of  the  la^^r  retinal  arteries,  when  the  sector¬ 
shaped  district  of  the  retina  suppliecWav  such  an  artery  has  its  function  abro¬ 
gated.  We  observe  more  extensive/mjnrough  not  triangular,  contractions  of  the 
visual  field  in  detachment  of  thQ^wura,  and  these  most  often  extending  in  an 
upward  direction,  since  the  cmMpiment,  if  of  long  standing,  generally  involves 
the  lowermost  part  of  the*  eye;  In  glaucoma  a  contraction  of  the  visual  field 
toward  the  nasal  side  is  o^j^llatively  frequent  occurrence. 

Scotomata  are  mo^Jfrequently  met  with  in  diseases  of  the  fundus  with  cir¬ 
cumscribed  lesions/^^ecially,  therefore,  in  chorioiditis  disseminata,  in  which, 
as  a  rule,  the  the  visual  field  correspond  to  the  separate  maculae  visible 

with  the  opl^^$hoscope.  So  long  as  these  gaps  affect  the  periphery  only  of 
the  visual  they  cause  little  disturbance  of  sight.  If  they  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  tlm^^ual  field  acquires  a  sieve -like  character.  If,  finally,  one  of  the  cho- 
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*  From  <tk6tos.  darkness. 
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rioiditic  masses  is  localized  at  the  region  of  the  chorioid  corresponding  to  the 
yellow  spot  the  visual  power  is  very  considerably  depressed  by  the  formation 
of  a  central  scotoma  in  addition  to  those  in  the  periphery. 

Isolated  central  scotomata  occur  in  diseases  of  the  chorioid  at  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  eye,  especially  as  a  result  of  syphilis  and  of  myopia  of  a  high  de¬ 
gree.  In  the  latter,  moreover,  haemorrhage  into  the  macula  lutea  very  often 
occurs  with  a  central  scotoma  as  a  sequel.  In  this  way  many  myopes  lose  their 
visual  power,  which  hitherto  has  been  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and  become 
incapable  of  working.  In  all  these  cases  there  corresponds  to  the  scotoma  a 
change  in  the  macula  lutea,  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  In  another  series 
of  cases,  on  the  contrary,  a  central  scotoma  exists,  while  the  result  of  the 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  negative ;  the  cause  of  the  scotoma  is  then  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  optic  nerve.  In  the  latter  it  is  just  those  fibers  which  sup¬ 
ply  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  that  are  the  most  favorite  seat  of  disease 
(in  retro-bulbar  neuritis;  see  §  103). 

As  the  expression  scotoma  is  used  in  different  senses,  it  will  require  in  this 
place  a  more  precise  explanation.  We  distinguish  between  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  scotomata  (Forster). 

By  a  'positive  scotoma  we  understand  a  dark  spot  which  the  patient  perceives 
in  his  visual  field — projects,  that  is,  upon  some  portion  of  his  visual  field.  The 
cause  of  a  positive  scotoma  lies  either  in  the  refracting  media  or  in  the  retina. 
Opacities  in  the  refracting  media  throw  their  shadow  upon  the  retina,  and  are 
therefore  visible  as  dark  spots.  If  the  opacities  lie  in  the  vitreous  they  are 
motile  (musc89  volitantes),  and  the  scotomata  caused  by  them  are  characterized 
as  motile  scotomata.  Fixed  scotomata  originate  either  from  stationary  opaci¬ 
ties  (e.  g.,  those  in  the  lens),  or,  still  more  frequently,  from  changes  in  the 
fundus  (e.  g.,  from  an  exudation  in  the  retina  or  in  the  chorioicj^djacent  to  it). 
Scotomata  of  the  latter  kind  are  best  brought  to  light  by^fKiqg  the  patient 
fix  his  gaze  upon  a  uniformly  bright  surface  (e.  g.,  a  sh^^nf  white  paper). 
They  are  often  more  readily  perceived  if  the  illuminatr*^ 


is  at  the  same  time 
We  can  direct  the 
visible  upon  the  paper, 
ent  of  the  diseased  portions 


from  being  at  the  same  time 
the  retina  that  are  insensitive 
time  be  themselves  perci 
Negative  scotomata 


diminished  (as  by  letting  down  the  window  curt; 
patient  to  make  a  copy  of  the  dark  spots  that  b 
and  from  this  we  can  determine  the  position  ancjjq 
of  the  retina.  y J 

We  characterize  as  a  negative  scotoma  a  flatus  in  the  visual  field,  an  isolated 
spot  within  the  confines  of  which  the  ]C^ent  does  not  perceive  any  external 
objects.  Such  a  scotoma,  accordin^^  is  not  discovered  as  a  rule  until  the 
visual  field  is  examined.  But  the^Sil; nothing  to  prevent  a  negative  scotCma 
;ime  a  posiwve  one  too ;  the  same  diseased  regions  of 
itiv^N^  external  luminous  impressions  can  at  the  same 
iYed  A  dark  spots  and  be  projected  exteriorily. 
^divided  into  absolute  and  relative.  An  absolute  sco¬ 
toma  is  present  if  wit©ij  its  limits  all  perception  of  light  is  wanting,  while  with 
relative  scotomat^tfi^  perception  of  light  is  merely  diminished.  We  discover  a 
relative  scotop^ps^making  the  examination  of  the  visual  field  with  small  ob¬ 
jects,  and  e^M^lly  by  choosing  colored  objects  for  this  purpose.  For  with  a 
certain  dim^rktion  of  the  visual  power  the  ability  to  distinguish  colors  accu¬ 
rately  di^ppears,  while  the  outlines  of  objects  can  still  be  recognized.  For  ex- 
amp^^^iA  recent  case  of  chronic  poisoning  by  nicotine,  the  visual  field,  meas- 
u^N^with  the  aid  of  a  white  test-object,  may  seem  quite  normal;  but  if  a  small 
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red  paper  disk  is  chosen  for  the  examination  there  is  a  small  region  in  the 
center  in  which  the  disk  is  no  longer  recognized  as  red.  A  relative  scotoma  is 
present,  and  that,  moreover,  a  color-scotoma  (scotoma  for  red). 

Even  in  the  normal  visual  field  the  perception  of  colors  is  not  everywhere 
the  same.  Just  as  in  regard  to  the  visual  acuity,  so  also  in  regard  to  the  color- 
sense,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  central  and  peripheral  color- 
perception.  While  the  former  is  tested  by  the  mere  exhibition  of  colored 
samples,  the  latter  must  be  investigated,  just  like  the  visual  field,  by  using  as 
test-objects  colored  marks,  which  are  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  board  or  on  the 
perimeter.  By  such  examinations  it  has  been  proved  that  the  most  peripheral 
portions  of  the  retina  are  color-blind.  If  a  colored  substance  is  pushed  from 
the  periphery  of  the  visual  field  toward  the  center,  the  person  examined  at 
first  recognizes  only  the  presence  of  a  moving  object.  It  is  not  till  the  sub¬ 
stance  approaches  nearer  the  center  of  the  visual  field  that  its  color  is  correctly 
given.  The  moment  when  this  occurs  is  not  the  same  for  all  colors,  some 
being  recognized  further  out  from  the  center  than  others.  The  visual  field 
for  green  is  the  smallest,  that  for  red  somewhat  larger,  that  for  blue  the 
largest  (see  Fig.  14),  while,  as  has  been  said,  the  extreme  periphery  of  the 
visual  field  is  quite  color-blind. 

The  examination  of  the  visual  field  with  colored  objects  is  of  great  practical 
importance.  For  instance,  we  find  in  one  case  the  visual  field  normal  when 
tested  with  white,  while  the  examination  with  colors  shows  already  a  consider¬ 
able  introcession  of  its  borders  at  one  spot.  After  some  time,  if  the  disease  has 
progressed,  we  now,  on  testing  with  white,  establish  the  same  deficiency  in  the 
visual  field  that  had  before  existed  for  colored  objects  only.  The  examination 
with  colors  is  accordingly  a  more  delicate  test  than  that  with  white ;  it  makes  us 
discover  a  diminution  of  the  visual  power  before  it  has  advanc^l  so  far  that  a 
white  object  can  no  longer  be  recognized.  If,  therefore,  v^^al»  two  cases  in 
which  the  visual  field  for  white  is  equally  large,  but  the  visapSaela  for  colors  is 
unequal,  that  case  in  which  the  visual  field  for  colorgra^mnaller  affords  the 
worse  prognosis,  since  here  a  still  further  diminution^cjOhe  general  visual  field 
is  to  be  expected.  Rapid  diminution  of  color  >m£0eption  is  pre-eminently 
associated  with  the  progressive  lesions  of  the  nerve  that  lead  to  blind¬ 

ness.  The  examination  of  the  visual  field  vath  cMors  is  also  requisite  for  the 
recognition  of  central  scotomata,  so  long  i^rthey  are  not  absolute. 

Light- Sense. — Let  us  assume  that  \^Nihve  before  us  two  persons  who  in 
ordinary  daylight  have  the  same  racial  acuity;  both  under  equally  good 
illumination  read  print  of  the  samorm&rat  the  same  distance.  We  now  gradu¬ 
ally  lessen  the  illumination.  AOraJsult  of  this,  the  difference  in  brightness 
between  the  black  letters  andSmvwhite  paper  diminishes  and  the  letters  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  with  greater  a^nd  grater  difficulty.  At  a  certain  stage  in  the  process 
of  obscuration,  one  of  tra^lwo  persons  ceases  to  recognize  the  print  while  the 
other  is  still  able  to^^pL  and  the  darkening  has  to  be  carried  further  in  order 
to  make  reading  imp^fole  for  him.  In  this  case  we  say :  The  two  persons  have 
the  same  space-^^ge,  i.  e.,  the  same  susceptibility  of  the  retina  for  impressions 
of  forms,  bq&Jfihy  have  a  different  light-sense  (X) — i.  e.,  a  different  suscepti¬ 
bility  for  im^e^sions  of  brightness  and  of  differences  of  brightness. 

The  4^dit-sense  can  be  tested  in  various  ways.  We  determine  either  the 
lowest  Ibnlt  of  illumination  with  which  an  object  is  still  visible  (minimum 
stimulus)  or  the  smallest  difference  in  brightness  which  can  still  be  appreciated 
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(minimum  of  differentiation).  The  most  usual  method  of  measuring  the  light- 
sense  is  with  Forster’s  photometer ,  which  gives  the  minimum  stimulus.  A  box,  A 
(Fig.  15),  blackened  on  the  inside,  bears  on  its  anterior  wall  two  apertures  for 
the  two  eyes,  a  and  ax,  which  look  through  these  apertures  at  a  plate,  T ,  which 
is  placed  upon  the  posterior  wall,  and  upon  which  large  black  stripes  upon  a 
white  ground  are  placed  as  test-objects.  The  illumination  -is  produced  by  a 
normal  candle,*  A,  the  light  from  which  falls  through  a  window,  F \  into  the 
interior  of  the  box.  In  order  to  make  the  illumination  perfectly  uniform,  the 
window  is  covered  with  paper  which  is  made  translucent  (by  impregnating  it 
with  fat).  By  a  screw,  N,  the  size  of  the  window  can  be  altered  from  complete 
closure  up  to  an  aperture  of  five  square  centimetres.  In  this  way  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  plate  is  varied.  The  patient  is  then  made  to  look  into  the  appa¬ 
ratus  with  the  window  closed  and  the  plate  therefore  unillumined.  Then  the 
window  is  slowly  opened  until  the  stripes  upon  the  plate  can  be  recognized. 
The  size  of  the  opening  requisite  for  this  purpose  give3  a  measure  of  the  light- 


ttion  the  precaution 


must  be  adopted  of  making  the  person  that  is  e^^^abd  stay  beforehand  in 
darkness.  If  we  come  from  daylight  into  a  moderately  darkened  room  we  see 
so  little  for  the  first  moment  that  we  can  i^St^OTye  about  without  stumbling 
over  the  objects  in  the  room.  The  lon<;  V-remain  in  the  latter  the  better 
we  see,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  see  well  en  to  be  able  to  read.  This  we  call 


adaptation  of  the  retina.  In  the  examination  of  the  light-sense,  a  period  ot 
adaptation  of  ten  minutes,  which  ftient  must  pass  with  bandaged  eyes  in 


a  pprfppf.lv  rlnrlc  rnnm  is  snffipipi 


^practical  purposes. 

ise  in  different  diseases  has  shown  that  it  is 


The  examination  of  the  li&JJtJfSnse  in  different  diseases  has  shown  that  it  i; 


not  always  by  any  mean^4im^pshed  in  proportion  to  the  visual  acuity,  but  is 
sometimes  but  little  di minified,  sometimes  excessively  so,  a  circumstance  from 
which  diagn  *  ‘  may  be  gathered.  The  diminution  of  the  light-sense 


is  greatest  in  tnosecaseg  which  are  characterized  as  hemeralopia  (see  §  105). 
Simulation  otsJJLindness. — In  testing  the  function  we  shall  at  times  have 


to  reckon  wkfoJ^ir  fact  that  the  patient  is  purposely  trying  to  lead  the  physician 
astray  by  $m\Juting  blindness  or  weakness  of  sight  when  these  do  not  exist. 
This  Wquently  occurs  with  those  persons  who  wish  to  be  relieved  of  mil 


[*  I.  e.,  one  of  one-candle  power.  I)]. 
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itary  service  or  who  wish  to  get  testimony  as  to  their  inability  to  work  ;  some¬ 
times  also  with  children,  hysterical  persons,  etc.  We  are  first  led  to  suspect 
simulation  by  the  lack  of  agreement  between  the  results  of  the  functional  test¬ 
ing  and  of  the.  objective  examination  ;  an  eye,  for  example,  which  is  alleged  to 
be  perfectly  blind  presenting  no  pathological  changes  of  any  sort.  Or  the 
tests  of  the  individual  functions  give  contradictory  results,  inasmuch  as  the 
visual  acuity,  the  field  of  vision,  the  color-sense,  etc.,  do  not  stand  in  the  right 
relation  with  each  other  and  with  the  result  of  the  objective  examination. 
Various  methods  of  examination  have  been  proposed  for  furnishing  a  certain 
proof  of  simulation ;  we  shall  accomplish  this  more  or  less  readily  by  their  aid 
according  to  the  degree  of  skill  of  the  simulant.  Only  some  of  these  methods 
need  be  here  adduced. 

Complete  blindness  of  both  eyes  is  rarely  simulated;  much  oftener  it  is 
simply  unilateral  blindness  that  is  alleged  ;  and  still  more  frequently  a  feeble¬ 
ness  of  sight  actually  present  in  one  eye  is  exaggerated  (aggravation).  In  the 
case  of  an  alleged  complete  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes  we  regard  in  the  first 
place  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  the  light.  If  this  is  well-preserved,  it  will 
always  afford  a  strong  ground  for  suspecting  simulation,  although  there  are 
rare  cases  in  which  in  the  presence  of  actual  blindness  the  pupillary  reflex  for 
light  is  still  retained.  Schmidt-Rimpler  recommends  the  following  procedure : 
The  patient  is  made  to  look  with  the  blind  eye  at  his  own  hand,  which  he  holds 
in  front  of  him.  A  blind  man  will  do  this  without  hesitation  since  he  is 
informed  of  the  position  of  his  hand  by  the  sense  of  feeling  ;  a  malingerer  will 
perhaps  look  purposely  in  the  wrong  direction.  Simulated  unilateral  blindness 
can  also  be  discovered  in  the  following  way :  A  lighted  candle  is  brought  in 
front  of  the  good  eye  and  is  slowly  carried  toward  the  side  of  the  blind  eye. 
The  patient  is  detected  if  he  declares  that  he  still  sees  the  candle  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  is  just  concealed  from  the  sound  eye  by  theAl^sibn  of  the  nose 
(Cuignet).  '  qSJ 

The  following  methods  are  furthermore  of  service  inpA&recting  the  simula¬ 
tion  of  unilateral  blindness  or  amblyopia.  /■vO 

1.  We  make  the  patient  read,  and  then  hold  Jtat§jjbil  in  a  vertical  direction 
between  the  eye  and  the  book.  If  there  is  vjgistfNvfth  only  one  eye  the  pencil 
conceals  certain  words  from  it,  and  thus  inteffeiyswith  reading.  If,  however, 
there  is  good  vision  with  both  eyes,  those^jettSfs  which  are  concealed  from  one 
eye  by  the  pencil  are  visible  to  the  otherQ^ffi  vice  versa,  and  reading  is  carried 
on  without  difficulty  (Cuignet). 

2.  A  convex  glass  of  6  D  is  pla^2w5efore  the  sound  eye.  In  this  way  the 
eye  is  made  artificially  myoprn, (S&|t£Jit  its  far  point  lies  at  a  distance  of  about 
17  cm.  (it  being  presupposed^AJtihe  eye  is  emmetropic).  The  eye  can  there¬ 
fore  read  fine  print  onl^it^^distance  of  17  cm.  or  less,  but  no  further.  After 
placing  the  glass  before  \^)eye  we  first  make  the  patient  read  at  quite  a  short 
distance,  and  then^lgydy  and  imperceptibly  move  the  book  farther  and  farther 
away.  If  it  is  posgA^un  this  way  to  withdraw  the  book  considerably  farther 

*  than  17  cm.  wLHA«i  the  patient’s  ceasing  to  read,  it  proves  that  he  has  been 
reading  wit^j^eye  alleged  to  be  bad.  That  is,  he  began  reading  with  the 
good  eye  aSA^vhen  the  book  was  carried  too  far  off  for  that,  continued  with 
the  oth^Xeye,  without  noticing  the  alternation  in  the  employment  of  the  two 

eyesoryi 

*3.  We 


.5 


ie  make  a  show  of  occupying  ourselves  with  the  sound  eye  only.  We 
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hold  before  the  latter  a  prism  in  such  a  way  that  the  refracting  edge  is  horizon¬ 
tal  and  extends  transversely  across  the  middle  of  the  pupil.  In  this  case  two 
images  of  every  external  object  will  be  thrown  upon  the  retina,  one  transmitted 
through  the  free  half  of  the  pupil,  the  other  through  the  half  covered  by  the 
prism,  and  the  eye  sees  double  the  object  upon  which  it  is  fixed  (monocular 
diplopia) — a  fact  which  the  patient  will  admit  without  hesitation,  since,  of 
course,  it  is  the  sound  eye  only  that  is  concerned  in  the  matter.  Now  the 
prism  is  imperceptibly  pushed  along  until  it  covers  the  entire  pupil.  Now  the 
eye  that  is  provided  with  the  prism  again  has  only  one  single  retinal  image, 
which,  however,  is  thrown  upon  a  higher  or  lower  point  of  the  retina  than  is 
the  case  in  the  other  eye.  If  now  there  is  still  double  vision  (binocular  diplo¬ 
pia),  it  is  a  proof  that  both  eyes  see.  If  we  use  the  reading-test  for  this  exam¬ 
ination  and  compel  the  person  under  examination  to  read  sometimes  the  upper, 
sometimes  the  lower  of  the  two  double  images,  we  can  determine  directly  the 
visual  acuity  of  each  eye  separately  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  it 
(Alfred  Graefe). 

4.  Snellen  has  constructed  a  board  with  test-types  which  are  alternately  red 
and  green.  To  read  it,  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  put  upon  the  patient,  in  which 
are  introduced  a  red  glass  for  one  eye  and  a  green  glass  for  the  other.  Through 
the  red  glass  the  red  letters  alone,  and  not  the  green,  can  be  seen,  because 
green  is  the  complementary  color  of  red,  and,  therefore,  green  rays  are  not  trans¬ 
mitted  through  red  glass.  For  the  same  reason  the  red  letters  can  not  be 
perceived  through  the  green  glass.*  If,  therefore,  any  one  who  is  blind  in  one 
eye  looks  through  these  spectacles  at  the  test-types,  he  will  read  off  only  the 
red,  or  only  the  green  letters,  according  as  the  red  or  the  green  glass  of  the  spec¬ 
tacles  is  placed  in  front  of  the  eye  which  alone  can  see.  He  will  not  once  sus¬ 
pect  that  still  other  letters  of  a  different  color  lie  between  the  Jeters  that  he 
lias  read.  Should  the  patient,  on  the  other  hand,  read  all  thfc^tt^rs  it  proves 
that  he  sees  with  both  eyes  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  recoi  ^he  red  letters 
with  one  eye  and  the  green  with  the  other. 

For  the  tests  for  the  motility  of  the  eye  and  for  birfftyfclar  vision,  see  §  123. 


[*  This  test  presupposes  that  the  letters  are  pkfr&2^lpon  a  black  ground.  Red 
letters  on  a  white  ground  become  invisible  whe^Jpoked  at  through  a  red  glass, 
since  the  latter,  allowing  only  red  rays  to  pasXhrough  it,  excludes  from  the  white 
ground  surrounding  the  red  letters  all  raj^&xcept  those  which  the  latter  them¬ 


selves  emit,  and  hence  both  ground  and^ 
ters  on  a  black  ground  appear  mucl] 
through  a  red  glass.  D.] 


,ers  appear  of  the  same  color.  Red  let- 
ler — indeed,  almost  white — when  viewed 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

Anatomy. 

7.  The  conjunctiva  coats  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lids  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball.  It  forms  a  sac,  the  conjunctival  sac, 
which  is  slit  open  anteriorly  in  a  line  corresponding  with  the  palpebral 
fissure.  In  the  conjunctiva  we  distinguish  three  divisions.  That  part 
of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lids  and 
which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  tarsus  is  called  the  conjunctiva  tarsi; 
that  division  which  coats  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball  is  the  con¬ 
junctiva  bulbi.  The  connection  between  the  two  is  f<Aied  by  the 
third  division,  which  we  name  the  transitional  part  of^he  conjunctiva 
(conjunctiva  fornicis).  That  region  where  the  cor  UMCl  *va  is  reflected 
from  the  lids  to  the  eyeball  and  which  forms  thiN^ttom  of  the  con¬ 
junctival  sac  is  called  the  fornix  conjunctivae.  yQ 

We  get  a  view  of  the  conjunctiva  tarsLufTyte  living  eye  by  evert¬ 
ing  the  lids.  It  has  a  smooth  surface  ai|d  IsSintimately  and  immova¬ 
bly  adherent  to  the  subjacent  tarsus  16,  t).  (It  is  therefore  im¬ 
possible  to  cover  up  losses  of  substa©e  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva 
by  performing  an  operation  to  J0?w  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  over 
them,  as  is  often  done  with  tl^feolhjunctiva  bulbi.)  On  account  of  its 
thinness,  the  conjunctiva  taraMllows  the  Meibomian  glands,  which  lie 
in  the  tarsus  itself,  to  h@*s0^i  through  it  clearly. 

The  microscope  sll^$  that  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  covered 
with  a  laminated  ^Jdindrical  epithelium.  The  mucous  membrane 
proper  is  of  ade^twf  character — that  is,  even  in  the  healthy  state  it 
contains  an  abu|maut  quantity  of  round  cells  (lymph-corpuscles),  which 
notably  in$Myb  in  number  with  every  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Of  glands  1^  possesses  acinous  mucous  glands,  which  are  found  along 
the  border  of  the  tarsus  (Pig.  16,  w ;  Waldeyer) ;  analogous 

glaMs^(  Krause’s  glands)  are  also  present  in  the  fornix  conjunctivae. 
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The  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid  obtains  its  blood-supply  from  two 
•arterial  arches,  the  arcus  tarseus  superior  ( as ,  Fig.  16)  and  the  arcus 
tarseus  inferior  (ai,  Fig.  16).  These  lie  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 


/  *  P  ? 


•ugh  the  Upper  Lid.  Magnified  5x1. 

The  skin  of  the  lid  presents  in  the  above  a  sulcus,  the  protecting  fold,  cl ;  below,  it 

covers  the  anterior  edge  of  theJwL^L/  In  the  skin  are  found  fine  hairs,  e,  e,  sweat-glands,  a, 
cilia,  c,  c,  c,  and  in  the  neighbQjXXTof  the  latter  Zeiss’s  glands,  z%  and  the  modified  sweat- 
glands,  s.  Beneath  the  skin  rfeXre  transversely-divided  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis, 
o,  o,  of  which  those  plaaf^cT  internally,  ?\  r,  form  the  musculus  ciliaris  Riolani.  The 
posterior  surface  of  tht4lid  Is  covered  by  conjunctiva  which  at  the  fold  of  transition,  ft, 
shows  an  adenoid  characrfc*»rbut  over  the  tarsus,  t,  shows  papillae,  especially  where  it  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  con*^  border,  co,  of  the  tarsus.  The  Meibomian  glands,  g ,  have  their 
orifices,  m,  in  frontOfJne  posterior  edge,  ft,  of  the  lid  ;  above  them  lie  Waldeyer’s  mucous 
glands,  tv,  and  sttfPiA|her  Muller’s  musculus  palpebralis  superior,  p,  and  the  levator  palpe- 
brae  superioi’is-lvj^-om  the  latter  the  leash  of  fibers,  l,  passes  to  the  skin  of  the  lid.  as  is 
^\superior  ;  at,  the  arcus  tarseus  inferior  ;  from  the  latter  the  rami  per- 
,  at  first  straight  downward,  then  backward,  through  the  tarsus. 


the  arcus  tari 
forantes,, 


tarsus^Aear  its  upper  and  its  lower  edges.  To  reach  the  conjunctiva, 
the^mnbhes  of  the  arcus  tarseus  inferior  (rp,  Fig.  16)  perforate  the 
tmuis  through  its  entire  thickness  from  before  backward,  two  to  three 
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mm.  above  the  free  edge  of  the  lid.  The  line  along  which  the  vessels 
come  out  from  the  tarsus  is  marked  by  a  shallow  furrow  (sulcus  sub- 
tarsalis)  on  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the  lid.  On  the  lower  lid  there 
is  only  one  arterial  arch. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  region  of  transition  is  very  readily  brought 
to  view  in  the  lower  lid  by  drawing  the  lid  down  while  the  eye  looks 
up.  In  the  upper  lid,  on  the  contrary,  the  fold  of  transition  is  hard 
to  see,  unless  we  make  a  double  eversion  of  the  lid.  The  region  of 
transition  is  the  loosest  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  this  being  here  so 
abundant  that  it  lies  in  horizontal  folds.  This  arrangement  insures 


the  eye  its  free  power  of  movement.  If  the  conjunctiva  were  to  pass 


directly  from  the  lid  to  the  eye,  as  is  sometimes  observed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  disease  of  the  conjunctiva,  every  movement  of  the  eyeball 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  lids ;  and  if  one  of  the  lids  was  held  still 
with  the  finger,  the  eyeball  would  be  hampered  by  it  in  its  movements. 
But  the  conjunctiva  is  present  in  such  quantity  at  the  fornix  that  the 
eye  is  able  to  move  in  complete  independence  of  the  lids,  the  folds  in 
the  region  of  transition  being  smoothed  out  or  crumpled  together,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Appearing  through  the  lower  fold  of  transition  are 
the  extensive  subjacent  plexus  of  veins  and  also  the  white  glistening 
fascia.  Its  lax  character  and  also  its  abundant  blood-supply  render  the 
fold  of  transition  particularly  liable  to  great  swelling  in  inflammations 
of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  conjunctiva  btdbi  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball.  It 
has  no  aperture  corresponding  to  the  cornea,  but  continues,  even  if 
with  altered  character,  over  the  latter.  This  continuity^^tjft^  conjunc¬ 
tiva  makes  it  plain  to  us  why  morbid  processes  of  the  ao  not  stop 
at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  but  are  continued  upqaAjTe  surface  of  the 
latter,  as  we  see  very  clearly  in  trachoma  and  pyeonjunctivitis  lym- 
phatica.  The  two  divisions  of  the  conjunctiva  Mmtn  are  distinguished  as 
the  conjunctiva  scleras  and  conjunctiva  coffiraa^f  The  conjunctiva  cor- 
neae  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  is  so  in&infefrely  adherent  to  the  cornea 
proper  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  th^V^permost  layer  of  the  latter, 
and  is  better  treated  of  at  ' 1  time  with  the  cornea  itself  (see 


29). 

The  conjunctiva  scleras 


Le  anterior  segment  of  the  sclera  in 


the  form  of  a  thin  pellicle. /-^vis  connected  with  the  sclera  by  lax  con¬ 
nective  tissue  (the  epirclefm  tissue)  so  loosely  that  it  can  readily  be 
moved  about  from  side  to  side  upon  the  sclera.  It  is  only  at  the  pe¬ 


riphery  of  the  corn^sj^iere  it  ends  in  a  sharp  edge,  the  limbus  *  con¬ 
junctivas,  that^tko^onjunctiva  scleras  is  intimately  adherent  to  its  sub¬ 
stratum.  Ih’y  thin  and  elastic  and  lets  the  white  sclera  be  seen 


through  it, 


[y,  thus  forming  the  “  white  of  the  eye.”  In  old  peo- 


* 


Limbus ,  edge. 
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pie  there  is  a  spot  at  the  inner  and  the  outer  margins  of  the  cornea, 
which  contrasts  by  its  yellow  color  with  this  whiteness.  This  has  the 
shape  of  a  triangle  with  its  base  at  the  corneal  margin,  and  projects  a 
little  above  the  rest  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  called  the  interpalpebral 
spot  or  the  pinguecula,*  and  is  produced  by  the  fact  that  that  part  of 
the  conjunctiva  which,  being  included  in  the  interpalpebral  fissure,  is 
constantly  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  has  undergone  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  its  tissues. 

The  conjunctiva  sclerae  is  covered  with  laminated  pavement  epithe¬ 
lium  and  contains  no  glands.  At  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  it  forms  a 
crescentic  duplication,  the  semilunar  fold  (plica  semilunaris),  which  rep¬ 
resents  an  abortive  remnant  of  the  palpebra  tertia  of  animals.  To  the 
inside  of  the  semilunar  fold  is  a  small,  reddish,  nipple-like  prominence, 
the  caruncle, f  which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  horseshoe-shaped  exca¬ 
vation  at  the  angle  of  the  eye  (Fig.  24,  C).  This  is  shown  to  be  histo¬ 
logically  a  small  island  made  of  skin,  containing  sebaceous  and  sweat 
glands  and  having  its  surface  covered  with  delicate  light-colored 
hairs. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  receives  its  blood-vessels  chiefly 
from  the  vessels  of  the  fold  of  transition — the  posterior  conjunctival 
vessels  (Fig.  17,  o  and  oj.  Furthermore,  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels 
(Fig.  17,  e  and  ey)  take  part  in  supplying  the  conjunctiva  with  blood. 
These  vessels  come  from  the  four  recti  muscles  (A,  Fig.  17)  and  run 
under  the  conjunctiva  (through  which  they  are  visible,  shining  with  a 
bluish  luster)  until  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  whercVhey  suddenly 
disappear,  since  they  pass  through  the  sclera  into  mterior  of  the 
eye.  But,  before  this  happens,  they  give  off  branches  which  end  in 
vascular  loops,  in  the  limbus  conjunctive  directgSal  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  (marginal  network  of  the  cornea— ^Oig.  17).  This  latter  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  cornea  whichJjQmiefly  dependent  upon  it 
for  its  nutrition.  Other  branches  of  i^e)cniary  vessels  (anterior  con¬ 
junctival  vessels,  p,  Fig.  17)  run  backward  in  the  conjunctiva  toward 
the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels  and/anastomose  with  them. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  ojfi^unctiva  two  vascular  systems — that 
of  the  posterior  conjunctivg^V*^sels  and  that  of  the  anterior  ciliary 
vessels.  According  as  th^me  or  the  other  system  is  overdistended 
with  blood,  the  conj  has  a  different  aspect,  which  we  designate 

respectively  as  conjuma^val  and  as  ciliary  injection. 

Conjunctival  Jxycction  presents  to  us  a  superficially  disposed  net¬ 
work  of  larger  smaller  vessels,  whose  situation  in  the  conjunctiva 
can  be  detf^C^rated  by  the  fact  of  their  being  capable  of  displace¬ 
ment  aldsj^yith  the  conjunctiva.  The  color  of  the  injection  is  a  vivid 
scarletlor  nrick-red ;  the  individual  vascular  meshes  are  plainlv  to  be 

^ - : — 


*  Pinguis,  fat. 


f  Caruncula ,  dim.  of  caro ,  flesh. 
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recognized.  This  injection  is  characteristic  of  diseases  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  itself. 


Fig.  17. — Blood-  VesX^^  op  the  Eye  (Schematic,  after  Leber). 

The  retinal  system,  of  vessels  i«*d  Crimed  from  the  central  artery,  a,  and  the  central  vein,  a,,  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  give  offtcne  retinal  arteries,  6,  and  the  retinal  veins,  6,.  These  end  at 
the  ora  serrata.  Or. 

The  system  of  ciliary  vessels  is  red  by  the  posterior  short  ciliary  arteries,  c,  c,  the  posterior  long 
ciliary  arteries,  rf,  atujCtfft;  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  e.  From  these  arise  the  vascular  net¬ 
work  of  the  chorirnd^l^apillaries,  f  and  of  the  ciliary  body,  g,  and  the  circulus  arteriosus 
lridis  major,  h.  Pro  A  this  last  spring  the  arteries  of  the  iris,  /,  which  at  the  lesser  [inner] 
circumference  latter  form  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  minor,  k.  The  veins  of  the 

iris,  n,  of  th£M^mary  body,  and  of  the  chorioid  are  collected  into  the  vasa  vorticosa,  l ;  those 
veins,  novrav^ry  that  come  from  the  ciliary  muscle  (m)  leave  the  eye  as  anterior  ciliary 
veins,  the  latter  Schlemm’s  canal,  n ,  forms  anastomoses. 

The  system^of  conjunctival  vessels  consists  of  the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels,  o  and  o } .  These 
comir^yimcate  with  those  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  which  run  to  meet  them  ; 

anterior  conjunctival  vessels,  p.  and  form  with  these  the  marginal  loops  of 
dheVQjnea,  q.  O’,  optic  nerve  ;  S,  its  sheath  ;  £c,  sclera  ;  A ,  chorioid  ;  A,  retina  ;  L,  lens  ; 
jc,  cornea  ;  i?,  internal  rectus  ;  B,  conjunctiva. 
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Ciliary  injection  occurs  as  a  rose-red  or  pale- violet  zone  round  tlie 
cornea  (hence  the  designation  peri-  [circum-]  corneal  injection),  in 
which  we  are  unable  to  recognize  clearly  any  individual  vessels.  With 
injection  of  greater  intensity  we  see,  still  farther  removed  from  the 
cornea,  a  coarser  network  of  vessels,  which  are  to  be  recognized  as 
deeply  placed  by  their  violet  color  and  their  hazy  appearance ;  by  the 
fact,  moreover,  that  when  the  conjunctiva  is  displaced  they  do  not 
move  with  it.  Ciliary  injection  is  most  markedly  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  conjunctiva  by  its  violet  hue  as  well  as  by  the  diffuse  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  redness,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  engorged 
vessels  are  recognized  either  indistinctly  or  not  at  all.  Ciliary  injection 
most  frequently  accompanies  diseases  of  the  cornea,  and  also  of  the  iris 
and  the  ciliary  body,  parts  which  belong  to  the  vascular  district  of  the 
anterior  ciliary  vessels.  On  account  of  the  numerous  anastomoses  be¬ 
tween  the  two  vascular  districts  of  the  conjunctiva,  we  find  both  in¬ 
jected  in  every  inflammation  of  any  great  violence  in  the  anterior  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  eyeball ;  it  is,  however,  still  generally  possible  to  recognize, 
along  with  the  superficial  conjunctival  injection,  the  ciliary  injection, 
more  deeply  situated  and  directly  surrounding  the  cornea. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  is  really  perfectly  smooth  only  in  the  young. 
In  older  persons  we  find  it  having  a  velvety  surface  on  the  upper  lid  toward  the 
angles  of  the  tarsus,  and  often  also  along  the  entire  convex  edge  of  the  tarsus 
(Fig.  16,  co).  This  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  we  call  papillarv.  In  reality, 
however,  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  papillae  which  are  hei^Vound  in  the 
conjunctiva,  but  fine  folds  into  which  the  surface  of  the  slra^waat  hypertro¬ 
phied  conjunctiva  has  been  thrown.  In  microscopic  secti^^  Through  regions 
of  the  conjunctiva,  which  have  undergone  this  change,  ^^transversely  divided 
folds  look  like  papillae,  between  which  the  epithelia]TW*mg  dips  down  deeply. 
Should  the  sloping  sides  of  two  such  folds  lie  vp&^fose  to  one  another,  the 
epithelial-lined  depression  between  the  fold^tiwi  cross-section  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  its  being  a  glandular  tube  In  this  way  is  to  be  ex¬ 

plained  the  alleged  new  formation  of  tubuj^tglands,  which  have  been  found  in 
some  cases  of  so-called  papillary  hypertro^l#  of  the  conjunctiva.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  true  tubuhd0Jands  do  exceptionally  occur  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  both  normal  and  disea^ej^^ These  are  called,  after  their  discoverer, 
Henle’s  glands  (Fig.  21,  d).  jSXlf 

With  regard  to  the  pajaiftify  character  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  upper 
border  and  at  the  angles/?)?  the  tarsus,  it  is  a  question  whether  this  is  ever  to  be 
considered  as  perfectly  n%»mal  and  not  rather  as  a  product  of  repeated  hyperoe- 
mia  of  the  conjuncti^fej  The  same  question  must  be  put  in  regard  to  the  ade¬ 
noid  character  of^Ry^  conjunctiva,  which  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  also  the 
residuuhi  lefDbjjQKprevious  inflammatory  irritation.  Since  this  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  is  e^^Smore  than  any  other  to  external  influences,  attacks  of  hyperoe- 
mia  of  it  oteur  often  to  every  man  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  these  may 
resuhi^^ermanent  alteration  of  the  membrane.  The  action  of  external  injuries 
sho^Qsdf  most  plainly  in  forming  the  pinguecula.  This  corresponds  pre- 
ciOta  to  that  region  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is  most  exposed  to  wind,  dust, 
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etc.  This  interpalpebral  spot  owes  its  name  pinguecnla  to  its  yellow  color, 
which  was  formerly  referred  to  deposition  of  fat  in  the  conjunctiva.  What 
actually  exists,  however,  is  a  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  chiefly  as  the  result 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  its  elastic  fibers.  Associated  with  this 
is  the  formation  of  numerous  concretions  of  a  yellowish  colloid  substance,  to 
which  in  fact  the  pinguecula  owes  its  yellow  color.  As  a  result  of  these  changes, 
the  conjunctiva  in  this  place  becomes  less  transparent,  for  which  reason  the 
pinguecula  appears  most  prominent  when  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  is  markedly 
reddened,  whether  from  injection  or  from  extravasation  of  blood.  In  this  case 
the  pinguecula  does  not  allow  the  red  color  of  the  blood  to  shine  through  as 
plainly  as  does  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  that  is  not  thickened,  and  the  former, 
therefore,  stands  out  from  the  red  substratum  in  the  form  of  a  light-colored 
triangle,  so  that  by  beginners  it  is  easily  confounded  with  a  diphtheritic  infil¬ 
tration  of  the  conjunctiva,  or,  when  the  yellow  color  is  pronounced,  with  a  small 
pustule. 

I.  Conjunctivitis  Catarriialis. 

(a)  Conjunctivitis  Catarriialis  Acuta . 


8.  Symptoms. — Acute  conjunctival  catarrh,  in  the  lighter  cases., 
chiefly  affects  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  region  of  transi¬ 
tion.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  presents  a  vivid  redness  and  is  re¬ 
laxed.  The  injection  is  usually  reticulate — i.  e.,  the  separate  vessels 
can  still  be  distinguished  as  such  ;  it  is  only  when  the  injection  is  espe¬ 
cially  dense  that  the  conjunctiva  acquires  a  uniformly  red  appearance. 
The  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  is  smooth  ;  catarrh  is  thus  distinguished 
from  some  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  which 
the  latter  is  infiltrated  and  subsequently  hypertropl^M^jts  shown  by 
the  unevenness  of  its  surface.  The  fold  of  transil^y  (as  well  as  the 
semilunar  fold)  is  likewise  greatly  reddened  andrft^omewhat  swollen, 
while  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  shows  little  or  n^Imhge. 

The  severer  are  distinguished  from  thW^hter  cases  by  the  fact 
that  the  process  invades  the  conjunctiva^ipK  The  redness  and  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  are^reS^er,  and  moderate  oedema  of 
the  lids  is  often  present  at  the  sa^^rime.  Very  frequently  we  find 
in  the  midst  of  the  reticulate  ii^ction  red-colored  spots — i.  e.,  small 
haemorrhages,  ecchymoses  of  ^(^conjunctiva — produced  by  rupture  of 
small  vessels.  The  severe^C^ls,  m  which  the  conjunctiva  is  affected 
throughout  its  entire  exttfT^are  designated  under  the  name  of  ophthal¬ 
mia  catarriialis ,  to  difiiijguish  them  from  the  lighter  forms,  which  are 
named  conjunctivitis  catarriialis  without  qualification. 

Inflammation^^me  conjunctiva  is  accompanied  by  increased  secre¬ 
tion  from  tl^e  Jftfywfr.  The  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva  appears  under 
the  form  «>S^kes  of  mucus,  swimming  in  the  abundant  lachrymal 
fluid.  Tlibvlnore  intense  the  inflammation  the  greater  the  secretion, 
Th^iore  the  character  of  the  latter  changes  from  mucous  to  puru- 


and 

l.eat, 


¥ 


olent  cases  of  ophthalmia  catarrhalis,  therefore,  are  in  their 
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inception  often  hard  to  distinguish  from  an  acute  blennorrhcea  of  light 
intensity,  although,  of  course,  the  subsequent  development  of  the  case 
makes  the  diagnosis  clear.  The  secretion  which  exudes  from  the  pal¬ 
pebral  fissure  dries  at  night  upon  the  edges  of  the  lids  and  glues  them 
together. 

The  subjective  symptoms  consist  of  copious  laclirymation,  photopho¬ 
bia,  and  itching  and  burning  of  the  eyes.  The  intensity  of  the  annoy¬ 
ance  given  depends  naturally  upon  the  degree  of  inflammation.  Vio¬ 
lent  pains,  however,  are  but  rarely  present,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  are 
excited,  not  by  the  catarrh  itself,  but  by  its  complications  (especially 
ulcers  of  the  cornea).  A  very  troublesome  sensation  that  is  frequently 
present  is  that  of  a  foreign  body  being  in  the  eye,  caused  by  flakes  and 
filaments  of  tough  mucus  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  If  such  filaments 
lie  upon  the  cornea,  they  produce  the  disturbances  of  sight  of  which 
the  patients  sometimes  complain.  These  are  distinguished  from  visual 
disturbances  of  more  serious  character  by  the  fact  that  clear  vision  is 
immediately  restored  by  brushing  the  mucus  off  with  the  lids.  It  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  catarrh  that  all  its  disagreeable  characters  are 
least  pronounced  in  the  morning,  and  afterward  gradually  increase 
until  they  reach  their  highest  point  in  the  evening. 

Course. — This  is  favorable  in  uncomplicated  cases,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  disappearing  spontaneously  after  from  eight  to  fourteen  days. 
Not  infrequently,  however,  there  remains  a  condition  of  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  (chronic  conjunctival  catarrh),  which,  to  b^Vure,  causes 
less  annoyance  than  the  acute  stage,  but  which  is  yet\mpt*acted  over 
a  comparatively  long  time.  In  the  majority  of  casd0|cute  conjuncti¬ 
val  catarrh  attacks  both  eyes,  either  both  simultaneously  or  one  eye  a 
few  days  after  the  other. 

The  complications  which  are  observed  inHmarrh  are  corneal  ulcers 
and  iritis.  The  development  of  corneaTj^sMse  is  manifested  by  an 
increase  in  the  pain  and  photophob^^At  first  we  recognize,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  corneal  margiiQmall  gray  points,  which  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  row  concentric  with  corneal  margin.  On  the  days  fol¬ 
lowing,  these  punctate  infiltrators  of  the  cornea  become  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  at  length  conflueh^ip  3s  to  form  a  small  gray  crescent.  By 
a  process  of  superficial  /fiJmtegration  an  excavation  is  produced,  so 
that  finally  a  crescenlfc  itfcer  is  formed,  situated  very  near  the  corneal 
margin  and  concentric  with  it.  Such  ulcers  are  characteristic  of  con¬ 
junctival  catarrhS^d  are  hence  called  catarrhal  ulcers .  Ordinarily 
the  ulcer  bec0*Aa?  clean  quickly  and  heals,  leaving  behind  it  a  slight 
arcuate  in  cases,  however,  that  are  of  especial  intensity,  per¬ 

foration  ofcywie  cornea  may  occur.  The  existence  of  a  corneal  ulcer  is 
frecruen^y  a  cause  of  iritis — a  contingency,  indeed,  which  is  observed  in 
uWnipon  of  the  cornea  of  every  sort ;  but  a  violent  catarrh  can  also  be 
c^iplicated  with  iritis  directly,  without  a  corneal  ulcer  being  present. 
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The  complications  above  mentioned  are  observed  only  in  severe 
cases — that  is,  only  in  ophthalmia  catarrhalis.  They  very  often  owe 
their  existence  to  faulty  treatment  of  the  catarrh.  Among  the  laity, 
all  sorts  of  household  remedies  are  in  use  for  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
such  as  the  application  of  raw  meat,  or  of  bread  soaked  in  milk,  or  of 
cooked  onions,  or  a  bathing  with  urine,  etc.  Such  remedies  are  well 
adapted  to  increase  the  inflammation  and  produce  complications.  But 
even  simple  warm  or  cold  compresses  can  have  the  same  results. 

Etiology. — Atmospheric  influences  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
catarrh.  Mere  refrigeration  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  these ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  to  do  with  influences  which  are  still  unknown  to  us. 
Possibly  there  is  a  special  contagium  which  is  transmitted  through  the 
atmosphere.  This  noxious  influence  makes  itself  felt  more  at  certain 
seasons  than  at  others,  so  that  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  occurs  with 
especial  frequency  at  these  times.  For  instance,  this  is  the  case  in  the 
spring,  when  so  many  people  are  attacked  by  catarrhs  of  the  air-pas¬ 
sages,  by  coryza,  coughs,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  conjunctival  catarrhs 
too  are  generally  present  in  especially  great  number.  At  this  time  real 
epidemics  of  conjunctival  catarrh  occur,  and  under  these  circumstances 
it  is  the  violent  form  (ophthalmia  catarrhalis)  which  is  prevalent.  Dur¬ 
ing  such  an  epidemic,  contagion,  effected  by  a  transmission  of  the  se¬ 
cretion  from  one  individual  to  another,  probably  plays  a  part  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  disease.  This  can  occur,  especially  among  children  belonging 
to  one  family,  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  towels,  handkerchiefs,  etc. 
Hence,  even  though  conjunctival  catarrh  is  in  general ^Aslightly  con¬ 
tagious,  we  must  still,  in  violent  cases  with  much  option,  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  factor  of  contagion  and  strive  to  prex^ypit. 

Therapy. — By  suitable  treatment  the  duratisSwof  a  conjunctival  ca¬ 
tarrh  can  be  considerably  shortened  and  tlmS^clopment  of  a  chronic 
catarrh  prevented.  The  sovereign  remodwi^all  the  more  intense  cases 
of  catarrh  is  the  cauterization  of  thegon^mctiva  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  should  come  into  contact  with^fc&b  conjunctiva  only,  and  not  with 
the  cornea.  In  applying  it,  we  e^piVthe  lids  so  that  their  conjunctival 
surface  looks  forward.  The  l^MS^is  then  brushed  over  with  a  two-per¬ 
cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate /  and  the  excess  of  the  solution  is  quickly 
washed  off  with  lukewai^^ater  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  salt.  We 
now  find  the  surface/ST  Mre  conjunctiva  covered  with  a  delicate  bluish- 
white  pellicle.  ThisNcr  the  superficial  slough  which  the  solution  has 
produced.  TheNj^lJhediate  result  of  this  procedure,  which  is  called 
touching  the  n^)unctiva,  is  violent  burning  and  marked  irritation  of 
the  eye,  m^&rfease,  in  short,  of  all  the  inflammatory  phenomena  (stage 
of  exaceJ^tibn).  ,Aiter  this  has  lasted  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour, 
accordAg  to  the  energy  of  our  application,  improvement  gradually  sets 
in.  xamination  of  the  eye  at  this  time  shows  that  the  thin  slough 

i^^parating  and  is  being  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  shreds.  When  this 
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is  completed,  we  find  the  eye  paler  and  the  patient  feels  relieved  and 
much  less  annoyed  by  his  catarrh  than  was  the  case  before  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  brush  (stage  of  remission).  This  improvement  lasts  from 
half  a  day  to  a  day,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  catarrh.  Then 
the  troubles  gradually  increase  again  (recrudescence).  This  is  a  signal 
for  repeating  the  application.  As  a  rule,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
application  once  a  day,  and  best  in  the  morning. 

Beginners  must  particularly  avoid  making  the  application  too  ener¬ 
getically.  If  this  has  been  done,  the  pain  that  follows  the  application 
lasts  uncommonly  long  (an  hour),  and  we  find  that  even  after  a  pretty 
long  time,  indeed  even  on  the  following  day,  the  slough  is  still  adherent 
in  places.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  sloughing  process  has  penetrated 
too  deeply.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  we  should  repeat  the  application,  we 
would  produce  a  progressively  deeper  and  deeper  sloughing  of  the  tis¬ 
sue,  and  increase  the  inflammation  instead  of  curing  it.  We  must 
omit  the  application,  therefore,  as  long  as  the  slough  is  still  adherent 
to  any  part  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Persons  who  are  not  able  to  visit  the  physician  every  day,  can  be 
allowed  to  instill  the  silver  solution  at  home.  Since  by  this  method 
the  remedy  comes  into  contact  with  the  cornea,  we  must  choose  a 
weaker  solution  (£  to  %  per  cent),  which,  of  course,  acts  less  energeti¬ 
cally  upon  the  conjunctiva.  This  way  of  employing  the  silver  solution 
is,  therefore,  resorted  to  only  as  a  makeshift  in  those  cases  in  which 
treatment  by  means  of  the  brush  is  inapplicable  from  exDa^ic  reasons. 
When  the  inflammatory  phenomena  have  in  the  main  appeared,  the 
silver  solution  is  exchanged  for  colly  ria  that  act  less^l^getically,  those 
namely  that  are  employed  in  chronic  catarrh,  to^mibh  subject  refer¬ 
ence  must  therefore  be  made  for  details  (see  § 

In  addition  to  our  medicinal  treatment  qjFwnjunctival  catarrh,  we 
must  not  forget  to  enjoin  upon  the  pawem general  rules  for  taking 
care  of  himself ;  telling  him  to  keep  ^e  eye  clean  by  washing  it  with 
lukewarm  water,  and  to  avoid  smoke, (^ist,  and  bad  air  in  general,  and 
recommending  him  instead  to  pa^^is  time  in  the  open  air.  He  must 
also  refrain  from  straining  the  much,  especially  in  the  evening  by 
artificial  light.  In  conside^i^l,too,  of  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of 
the  disease  by  contagion,  /riywhich  there  is  always  a  chance,  the  patient 
must  take  care  not  toms^Tue  same  wash-basin,  towels,  etc.,  with  other 

Pe°Ple.  4 

Catarrhal  coni^r^ivitis,  also  called  conjunctivitis  simplex,  or  by  Stellwag 
syndesmitis  *^gfeimialis,  is,  like  catarrh  of  the  air-passages,  reckoned  among 
the  so-callflAXftigeration  diseases  (diseases  produced  by  cold).  This  etiologi¬ 
cal  factor*  cim,  of  course,  really  form  the  basis  of  the  catarrh  in  individual  in- 
stanQe>^^t  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  is 

*  From  (Tvvtieo-fjios,  a  joining  together. 
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an  infection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  without,  the  morbific  matter  being  brought 
to  the  conjunctiva  through  the  atmosphere.  We  wmuld  naturally  be  disposed 
to  think  of  this  virus  as  a  micro-organism,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  peculiar 
Bacillus  has  already  been  found  in  certain  forms  of  acute  catarrh  (Weeks). 
Further  investigations  are  required  to  clear  up  this  matter.  The  dependence 
of  conjunctival  catarrh  upon  atmospheric  influences  is  especially  striking  in  that 
form  which  accompanies  hay-fever.  This  affection,  which  is  pretty  frequent  in 
certain  countries,  attacks  individuals,  who  are  predisposed  to  it,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  summer,  and  makes  itself  apparent  by  fever  and  also  by  violent 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  air-passages.  While  the 
infection  which,  in  all  probability,  excites  the  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  comes 
to  the  latter  from  without  in  most  cases,  there  are  also  instances  in  which  a 
poisonous  principle  circulating  in  the  blood  causes  the  conjunctival  inflamma¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  case  in  the  conjunctival  catarrh  which  accompanies  measles, 
and  indeed  often  forms  the  first  prominent  symptom  of  it.  This  form  will 
receive  more  extended  consideration  under  the  head  of  conjunctivitis  exanthe- 
matica  (see  §  21). 

Is  catarrh  contagious  ?  Those  cases  that  are  associated  with  considerable 
secretion  are  probably  contagious  ;  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  attempts 
at  artificial  infection  by  transferring  the  secretion  to  a  healthy  conjunctiva  are 
as  a  rule  unsuccessful  (Piringer),  a  fact  of  whose  truth  I  have  repeatedly  assured 
myself.^ 

From  the  clinical  picture  of  acute  conjunctival  catarrh,  as  sketched  above, 
we  sometimes  find  variations  forming  what  are  described  as  special  varieties  of 
catarrh.  Among  these  variations  belongs  the  development  of  so-called  follicles, 
which  will  be  described  more  precisely  in  §  10.  Another  variety  of  catarrh  is 
vesicular  catarrh ,  in  which  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  is  covered  with  numer¬ 
ous  minute  elevations,  looking  as  if  fine  sand  had  been  scatt<^Aover  a  moist 
glass  plate  (Arlt).  This  appearance  is  caused  by  minute  vesi«Jw  bodies  formed 
by  the  separation  and  elevation  of  the  upper  layer  of  ejwflfelium  by  means  of 
fluid.  A  third  variety  of  catarrh  is  that  which  is  givetiCfoe  name  of  the  pustu¬ 
lar  form.  In  this,  flat  elevations  develop  upon  t^^pnjunctiva  bulbi,  mostly 
near  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  These  breakdjs^rlnto  pus  on  their  surface, 
and  in  this  way  are  formed  grayish  or  yellowish  uSers  with  somewhat  elevated 
base  and  of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  or  mok  ^These  have  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  efflorescences  occurring  in  conjurfSteVitis  lymphatica  (§  18).  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  th6  pustular  form  oL,  catarrh  and  conjunctivitis  lymphatica 
consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  form&Xwe  phenomena  of  catarrhal  inflammation 
are  present  in  the  conjunctiva  of/tW^jJds  and  of  the  region  of  transition,  while 
in  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  t^&q^Tiivisions  of  the  conjunctiva  take  little  or  no 
part  in  the  inflammation.  regard  this  form  as  a  mixture  of  conjunctivitis 

catarrhalis  and  conjunctivitis  lymphatica.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must 
take  this  view  into  ^  consideration  in  our  treatment  to  this  extent  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  dis^^the  application  of  the  silver  solution  ordinarily  proves 
to  be  the  best  tlukAJbut  later,  after  the  more  violent  inflammatory  phenomena 
have  run  th(^^^rse,  calomel  is  of  the  most  service. 

The  thJ^Jhrieties  of  catarrh  just  named  are  seen  chiefly  in  children  or  in 
adolesce^jjs.  They  occur  only  as  an  exception  in  adults ;  in  the  latter,  on  the 
contiV^Vvjs  encounter  much  more  frequently  the  crescentic  ulcers  of  the  cornea 
tlni^eSilt  from  catarrh,  which  are  but  rarely  observed  in  children.  Several 
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crescentic  ulcers  may  be  present  in  the  same  eye  at  different  parts  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  cornea ;  nay,  more,  by  their  confluence,  an  annular  ulcer  may 
be  formed,  completely  encircling  the  cornea.  In  the  latter  case  the  annular 
opacity  which  is  left  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  arcus  senilis  corneae  (see 
§  29).  In  cases  where  such  an  annular  ulcer  has  penetrated  deeply,  the  very 
detrimental  result  of  a  permanent  ectasia  of  the  cornea  has  been  observed.  For 
the  cornea,  being  very  much  thinned  at  its  periphery  as  a  result  of  the  deep 
gutter  running  round  it,  gives  way  before  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  moves 
forward  en  masse.  In  this  case  the  region  of  the  cornea,  inclosed  by  the  annu¬ 
lar  ulcer,  lies  like  a  watch-glass  on  top  of  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea. 

Nitrate  of  silver ,  our  most  important  remedy  in  catarrh,  was  first  employed 
for  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  by  St.  Yves  in  the  last  century,  although 
it  was  in  this  century  that  it  first  found  general  acceptation.  People  had  a 
natural  dread  of  instilling  so  irritating  a  liquid  as  a  nitrate- of-silver  solution 
into  a  violently  inflamed  eye.  In  fact,  in  a  perfectly  sound  eye  this  solution 
excites  violent  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce 
an  artificial  catarrh  by  too  frequent  application  of  it.  How  then  does  it  happen 
that  the  nitrate-of-silver  solution  has  such  a  beneficent  action  in  conjunctival 
catarrh  ?  The  delicate  bluish- white  pellicle  which  covers  the  conjunctiva 
directly  after  the  application  is  due  to  coagulation  of  the  albumin  of  the  cells 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  epithelium  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  so  that  these 
layers  become  opaque  and  die.  The  eschar  otic  process  acts  like  an  irritant 
which  increases  the  existing  hypersemia.  This  not  only  gives  rise  to  an  increase 
of  the  annoyance  suffered  (exacerbation),  but  also  induces  an  exudation  under 
the  eschar,  so  that  the  latter  is  loosened  and  finally  cast  off.  We  have  now 
only  to  imagine  that  by  this  exudation  the  vessels  are  unloaded  and  the  hyperae- 
mia  consequently  diminished.  If  micro-organisms  should  prqvqffbNbe  the  cause 
of  the  catarrh,  we  might  well  bring  forward  a  better  explanation  of  the  action 
of  cauterization  by  saying  that  the  micro-organisms  cop^^red  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  epithelium  have,  together  with  the  epitheli^cells,  been  killed  by 
the  silver  solution  and  have  afterward  been  thrown^oJ^) 

The  silver  solution  finds  an  extensive  application  not  only  in  catarrh,  but 
also  in  other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva.  HTrag^d  to  it  the  following  hints 
may  be  laid  to  heart:  (a)  Many  phy  si  cianijr  apply  weaker  or  stronger  solutions 
according  to  the  effect  which  is  to  be  obtafc^d,  but  we  can  always  succeed  with 
a  2-per-cent  solution,  since  we  have  it  irNeair  power  to  regulate  the  effect  by 
making  a  light  or  a  penetrating  appliOfon  with  the  brush,  (b)  The  applica¬ 
tion  should  not  t  "  ‘  ^Spuse  the  secretion,  which  is  poured  out 


more  abundantly  after  the  aj^MJion,  would  be  retained  in  the  conjunctival 


sac  by  the  closure  of  the  lids  imsleep.  For  the  same  reason  the  eye  ought  not 
to  be  bandaged  immedjate^*after  the  application,  (c)  Corneal  ulcers  do  not 
constitute  a  contra-indicafekm  for  making  the  application ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
furnish  a  direct  indication  for  it,  in  case  they  prove  to  be  catarrhal  ulcers.  Only 


would  otherwise  be  necessary  must  be  taken  to  prevent 


still  greater  care 


the  caustic  frpm^oming  into  contact  with  the  cornea.  ( d )  If  the  treatment  of 
the  conjunOH^with  the  silver  solution  is  kept  up  too  long  (for  some  months  or 
a.  vp.a-rY  t.hS^is  produced  little  by  little  a  dirty-gray  coloration  of  the  con- 


<o 


rhich  never  afterward  disappears.  This  phenomenon,  called  argyro- 
*ia,*  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  silver  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  an 


*  From  fyyvpos,  silver. 
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oxide  or  an  albuminate  in  the  tissues  of  the  conjunctiva  (in  its  elastic  fibers), 
and  can  never  afterward  be  removed.  Argyrosis  is  produced  even  more  readily 
by  the  constant  instillation  of  the  silver  solution  than  by  the  application  of 
the  brush,  since  in  the  former  case  the  excess  of  the  solution  is  not  removed 
by  being  washed  off,  but  remains  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  This  coloration  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  also  observed  when  the  conjunctiva  is  constantly  exposed  to 
the  action  of  silver  dust,  as  occurs,  for  example,  in  many  of  those  who  work  in 
silver. 

In  conjunctival  catarrh,  as  well  as  in  other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva, 
acetate  of  lead  is  also  employed,  partly  as  an  astringent,  partly  as  a  mild  caus¬ 
tic,  and  either  under  the  form  of  a  solution  to  be  applied  on  compresses,  by  in¬ 
stillations,  and  by  means  of  the  brush,  or  under  the  form  of  an  ointment.  As 
long  as  the  cornea  is  perfectly  normal  this  remedy  is  without  ill  effect ;  but  as 
soon  as  a  loss  of  substance  (ulcer)  exists  in  the  cornea,  there  is  formed,  if  the 
use  of  the  remedy  is  continued,  an  intensely  white,  very  disfiguring  opacity  at 
the  site  of  the  ulcer.  This  lead  incrustation,  as  it  is  called,  is  caused  by  the 
impregnation  of  the  tissues  of  the  cornea  with  the  lead  salt,  and  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cornea  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  For  this  reason  it  is  best 
to  employ  the  lead  acetate  as  little  as  possible  in  the  treatment  of  conjunctival 
diseases ;  the  more  so,  because  a  sufficiency  of  other  remedies  is  at  our  command, 
with  which  we  can  accomplish  the  same  results  without  danger. 

Bandaging  the  eye  in  catarrh,  as  in  all  diseases  of  the  eye  accompanied  with 
profuse  secretion,  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  since  by  it  the  free  exit 
of  the  secretion  is  obstructed. 


(b)  Conjunctivitis  Catarrhalis  Chronica. 

9.  Symptoms. — In  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  the  cjAnges  object¬ 
ively  perceptible  are  on  the  whole  but  slightly  pronoHj^ecft  A  mod¬ 
erate  degree  of  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  exists  eith^Jover  the  tarsus 
alone  or  in  the  region  of  transition  also.  The  c^munctiva  is  smooth 
and  not  swollen ;  it  is  only  in  old  cases  that  ^fc^ertrophy  with  thick¬ 
ening  and  a  velvety  appearance  of  the  cojjhtfmrRva  is  developed.  The 
secretion  is  scanty  and  makes  itself  chiefly)  apparent  by  a  gluing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  lids  in  the  morning.  T^wnitish  foam,  often  found  at 
the  angles  of  the  lids,  is  produced  b£3She  lachrymal  fluid  being  beaten 
up  with  the  secretion  of  the  Vk®?mian  gland  into  a  sort  of  foamy 
emulsion,  as  a  result  of  the  frem^nt  blinking  of  fhe  lids.  The  con¬ 
stant  moistening  of  the  sks^M^tnis  spot  often  leads  to  the  formation 
of  excoriations.  In  ma^y^pbs  the  secretion,  instead  of  being  increased, 
seems  even  to  be  dimi^jsjjted.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
or  no  increase  in  thg^ecretion,  several  authors  call  many  of  these  cases 
not  by  the  name/fiXmironic  catarrh,  but  by  that  of  hyperamiia  of  the 
conjunctiva.  ♦  Ov 

In  pro^^romi  to  the  insignificance  of  the  objective  symptoms,  the 
greater  is  tme  attention  that  has  to  be  paid  to  the  complaints  made  by 
the  — in  fact,  the  subjective  symptoms  are  generally  so  charac- 

te^tiVchat  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  can  easily  be 
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made  from  them  alone.  The  discomfort  of  the  patient  is  usually  greatest 
at  night.  The  heaviness  of  the  lids,  scarcely  noticeable  in  the  daytime, 
becomes  at  night  so  marked  that  the  patients  have  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  eyes  open ;  they  have  the  feeling  of  being  sleepy.  A  very  an¬ 
noying  sensation  of  there  being  a  foreign  body — like  a  speck  of  dust — 
in  the  eye,  is  produced  by  the  scanty  secretion  which  remains  in  the 
conjunctival  sac  in  the  form  of  mucous  filaments,  and  if  these  fila¬ 
ments  lie  upon  the  cornea  the  sight  is  interfered  with,  or  rainbow-colors 
make  their  appearance  about  a  candle-flame  when  looked  at.  Further 
unpleasant  sensations  of  various  kinds  are  described,  as,  for  example, 
that  the  eyes  burn  and  itch ;  that  they  are  dazzled  by  the  light ;  that, 
moreover,  they  are  tired  out  quickly  by  working;  that  they  blink 
often,  etc.  In  the  morning  the  eyes  are  somewhat  stuck  together,  or 
a  little  yellowish  dried  secretion  is  found  to  have  collected  in  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  In  other  cases  there  exists  an  annoying  sensation  of 
dryness,  and  the  eyes  can  be  opened  only  with  difficulty,  the  patient,  at 
the  same  time,  having  the  feeling  as  if  the  lids  were  stuck  to  the  eye¬ 
ball  because  of  the  lack  of  moisture  ( catcirrlius  siccus).  These  troubles, 
so  various  in  their  nature,  do  not  always  by  any  means  bear  any  defi¬ 
nite  relation  to  the  objective  condition.  We  see  the  conjunctiva  quite 
intensely  reddened  in  many  people  without  their  complaining  in  the 
least ;  while  in  others,  who  do  nothing  but  annoy  the  physician  with 
their  expressions  of  discomfort,  there  are  often  scarcely  any  changes 
perceptible  in  the  conjunctiva.  \ 

Course. — Chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  is  one  of  tfc&ngst  frequent 
of  ocular  diseases,  chiefly  affecting  adults,,  and  especiffljy'persons  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  age.  In  old  people  it  is  almq|Ohe  rule  to  find  a 
light  grade  of  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh,  whi^N^  denominated  senile 
catarrh.  The  duration  of  conjunctival  catai^Ok  ordinarily  a  long  one  ; 
many  people  suffer  from  it  for  a  great  p^fEy^tlieir  lives.  The  disease 
can  lead  to  complications  which  in  pfo-Ppfoduce  irreparable  changes. 
Among  the  most  frequent  complicates  is  inflammation  of  the  edges 
of  the  lids  ( blepharitis ),  resultina4rom  the  frequent  moistening  of  the 
palpebral  margins  by  the  copiflftosjy  secreted  tears.  As  a  further  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  wetting  wffivWe  tears,  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  is 
attacked  with  eczema,  or^t  becomes  rigid  and  contracted,  so  that  its 
free  edge  is  no  long/T  perfect  apposition  with  the  eyeball.  As  a 
result  of  this  the  punSfcrim  lacrimale  no  longer  dips  into  the  lacus  lac- 
rimalis,  so  that  tl^MjJtinsportation  of  the  tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac  is. 
impeded,  the  em^jiora  increased,  and  thus  again  a  still  further  injuri¬ 
ous  reactiori^kjmi  the  character  of  the  skin  is  produced.  In  this  way 
there  is  1&\hed  a  vicious  circle,  which  leads  to  a  constantly  increasing 
depre^sjon  of  the  lower  lid  (ectropion).  This  outcome  is  still  further 
prd*rf$te<|  by  the  circumstance  that  the  patient  keeps  wiping  away  the 
(^^’fiowing  tears,  and  thus  makes  stroking  movements  from  above 
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downward,  by  which  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  down.  If  the  contraction 
of  the  skin  of  the  lids  which  have  been  moistened  by  the  tears  is  more 
pronounced  in  the  horizontal  direction,  blepharophimosis  is  developed. 
Lastly,  small  ulcerations  of  the  cornea  are  among  the  frequent  products 
of  catarrh. 

Etiology. — The  causes  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  chronic  catarrh 
are — 1.  A  preceding  acute  catarrh,  which,  instead  of  healing  com¬ 
pletely,  passes  into  the  chronic  stage.  2.  General  injurious  influences 
of  various  kinds.  Chief  among  these  is  bad  air,  vitiated  by  smoke, 
dust,  heat,  the  presence  of  many  people,  etc.  Workers  in  factories 
where  dust  prevails  largely,  waiters  in  inns  that  are  filled  with  smoke, 
etc.,  very  frequently  suffer  from  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh.  Going 
late  to  bed,  being  up  at  night,  and  the  immoderate  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  are  additional  predisposing  factors.  Persons  who  already 
suffer  from  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  find  that  the  latter  is  made 
considerably  worse  after  the  action  of  any  injurious  influence  of  this 
sort — for  example,  after  an  evening  spent  at  the  theatre  or  in  a  smoky 
place.  So  also  the  constant  action  of  wind  and  bad  weather  frequently 
causes  catarrh  in  farmers,  coachmen,  etc.  For  the  same  reason,  too, 
eyes  which  are  very  prominent  (goggle-eyes),  or  whose  lids  are  con¬ 
tracted  (lagophthalmus),  are  attacked  by  catarrh,  because  they  are  too 
little  protected  against  the  air.  The  effect  which  constant  contact 
with  the  air  exerts  upon  the  conjunctiva  is  best  shown  in  ectropion, 
where  the  conjunctiva  tarsi,  as  it  lies  bare,  becomes  very  much  red¬ 
dened  and  thickened,  and  velvety  or  even  covered  with  4^ge  promi¬ 
nences.  The  conjunctiva  bears  continued  exclusion  nJthe  air  as 
little  as  it  does  constant  contact  with  it,  on  whid^^count  chronic 
catarrh  sets  in  when  bandaging  of  the  eye  is  kepffu$)  for  a  long  time. 
3.  Excessive  straining  of  the  eyes,  especially  inw§$ermetropic  or  astig¬ 
matic  persons  can  result  in  chronic  catarrJj^QMLocal  injurious  influ¬ 
ences.  Here  belongs  irritation  of  the  c^jrj/inbtiva  by  foreign  bodies 
lodging  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  amonSWhich,  using  the  term  foreign 
bodies  in  the  wider -sense  of  the  word^Jire  to  be  reckoned  cilia  which 
are  turned  in  toward  the  eye.  JH^jmost  cases  the  local  injurious  in¬ 
fluence  consists  of  some  otln&\Asease  of  the  eye,  which  induces 
catarrh  as  a  sequela,  as,  folO^Mmple,  blepharitis  or  infarction  of  the 
Meibomian  glands.  ation  of  the  tears,  as  a  result  of  blen- 

norrhoea  of  the  tear-sa^j^r  because  the  punctum  lacrimale  does  not 
dip  properly  into  th^acus  lacrimalis,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  catarrh, 
so  that  we  shoul/ivhever  forget  to  look  for  an  affection  of  the  tear- 
passages  in  uni^teTal  catarrh.  We  say  unilateral,  for  catarrh  produced 
by  local  ca^se^fe  distinguished  from  that  due  to  general  injurious  in¬ 
fluences  i^i  wiis  respect,  that  the  former  is  very  frequently  unilateral, 
latter,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  both  eyes  are  generally 
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Therapy. — It  is  clear  that  treatment  must  first  of  all  pay  regard  to 
the  causal  factor  by  regulating  in  a  suitable  way,  as  far  as  is  compatible 
with  the  patient’s  calling,  the  general  conditions  under  which  he  lives, 
and  by  removing  all  local  causes  of  catarrh  that  may  be  present,  etc. 
For  the  treatment  of  the  conjunctiva  itself  we  first  employ,  as  we  do 
in  acute  catarrh,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  used  either  for  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  brush  (in  2-per-cent  solution)  or  for  instillation  (in  ^  to  -J- 
per  cent  solution).  We  make  use  of  it  in  those  cases  only  in  which  the 
catarrh  is  accompanied  with  rather  abundant  secretion  and  with  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  conjunctiva — that  is,  in  periods  of  acute  exacerbation, 
such  as  frequently  occur  in  the  course  of  every  chronic  catarrh  and , 
furthermore,  use  it  when  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  has  already 
set  in.  Otherwise  we  succeed  better  with  astringent  collyria,  which 
the  patient  can  himself  instill.  The  most  usually  employed  of  these 
are :  The  collyrium  astringens  luteum  *  or  tinctura  opii  crocata,  which 
are  not  ordinarily  prescribed  undiluted,  but  mixed  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water ;  lapis  divinus  f  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  both  in  ^  to  1  per 
cent  solution ;  also  alum,  tannin,  boric  acid,  and  other  astringents. 

The  order  in  which  these  collyria  are  here  arranged  about  corre¬ 
sponds  to  their  gradation  in  activity  from  the  strongest  to  the  mildest. 
They  should  be  instilled  once  or  twice  a  day,  but  not  at  night.  So 
many  of  them  are  enumerated,  because  it  is  good  to  have  a  pretty 
large  number  to  select  from,  since,  if  the  catarrh  is  of  long  duration, 
a  change  will  have  to  be  made  pretty  often  in  the  reqjMies.  Every 
remedy,  if  too  long  applied,  loses  its  activity,  since^w^Vonjunctiva 
grows  accustomed  to  it.  For  the  sticking  together ^me  lids,  as  well 
as  for  any  excoriations  that  may  be  present,  am^intment  of  white 
precipitate  (-£  to  1  per  cent)  may  be  rubbed  uumnJta  closed  lids  at  night 
before  going  to  bed.  /"v* 

(c)  Conjunctivitis  JwtWcrtlaris. 

10.  Follicular  catarrh  is  charactem^d  by  the  presence  of  follicles. 
These  are  small  round  granules  of  aWmt  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  which 


0 


*  This  collyrium,  called  also  eye-water,  is  at  present  no  longer  official 

in  most  countries ;  yet  it  is  of  (?pyg£2atest  service,  and  in  many  cases  can  be  re¬ 
placed  by  no  other.  Accord i^^v^rhe  new  (seventh)  edition  of  the  Austrian  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  which  went  ink  |ff$ct  on  the  1st  of  January,  1890,  it  is  to  be  prepared 
in  the  following  way :  Cl 

Take  of  ammonium  chloride  50  centigrammes  and  zinc  sulphate  125  centi¬ 
grammes,  dissolve  mj©)  grammes  of  distilled  water,  and  add  a  solution  of  40  centi¬ 
grammes  of  camfojujr  in  20  grammes  of  dilute  alcohol,  and  10  centigrammes  of 
saffron.  Digg^for  twenty-four  hours  with  frequent  agitation,  and  filter. 

Rom^Mktfteen’s  eye-water,  which  is  also  frequently  employed  in  chronic  oph¬ 
thalmic  ca^K-h,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  aqua  foeniculi  and  tinctura  foeniculi. 

PMA  aluminated  copper ;  a  preparation  made  by  fusing  together  32  parts  each 
of  sulphate,  potassium  nitrate,  and  alum,  and  adding  a  mixture  of  2  parts 

^^h of  camphor  and  alum. — D.] 
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lie  in  the  region  of  transition  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  are  of  a  pale, 
translucent  aspect  and  puff  up  the  conjunctiva  in  the  form  of  small 
eminences.  Either  a  few  follicles  only  or  many  are  present;  in  the 
latter  case  they  are  ordinarily  arranged  in  rows  like  the  pearls  of  a 
rosary.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  follicles,  as  well  as 
the  so-called  trachoma  granules,  consist  of  a  circumscribed  accumula¬ 
tion  of  adenoid  tissue  (Eig.  21,  T). 

Follicles  are  most  frequently  observed  in  youth,  and  can  accompany 
both  acute  and  chronic  catarrh.  Their  significance  consists  in  the  fact 
that,  when  follicles  are  present,  the  malady  is  a  protracted  one.  In 
chronic  cases,  the  follicles  remain  stationary  in  the  conjunctiva  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  follicles  ultimately  disappear  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind ;  the  disease,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  long  duration,  has  a 
good  prognosis,  in  that  it  is  cured  without  leaving  any  sequelae.  In 
this  particular,  follicular  catarrh  is  essentially  distinguished  from  tra¬ 
choma  which,  in  its  external  appearance,  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
it,  but  which,  however,  always  leads  to  permanent  changes  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva. 

The  etiology  of  follicular  catarrh  has  not  up  to  this  time  been 
established.  By  some  contagion,  by  others  miasm  (vitiated  air),  has 
been  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the  disease,  without  any  certain  proofs 
being  brought  for  either  one  view  or  the  other.  The  malady  is  found 
with  especial  frequency  in  schools,  boarding  establishments,  etc.,  in 
which  often  many  scholars  are  attacked  by  it  at  the  same  time.  In 
many  of  these  people  the  disease  exists  in  an  entirely  lateA  way,  as,  in 
spite  of  there  being  a  considerable  number  of  folliclesX^e  conjunctiva 
is  not  reddened  and  causes  no  sort  of  discomfort,  s^Olat  the  affection 
is  first  discovered  by  the  physician’s  examination^^ 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  we  are  accul^tored  to  employ  against 
conjunctival  catarrh  in  any  case.  By  of  it  the  inflammatory 

symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  conjunct^/  ahd  along  with  them  the 
annoyance  suffered  are  relieved ;  but  follicles  themselves  generally 
remain  obstinately  stationary.  In  oiWr  to  make  them  disappear,  the 
best  thing  is  to  rub  a  lead  ointm^J  (acetate  of  lead  0T-0*2  grammes, 
fatty  matter  5  grammes)  inHyU^  conjunctival  sac.  In  doing  this  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  tha1>^^presence  of  corneal  ulcers  very  strongly 
contra-indicates  the  us^oQr  lead  ointment.  Cases  in  which  the  folli¬ 
cles  exist  without  causi^g)any  annoyance  are  best  left  without  any  treat¬ 
ment.  As  in  catatEk  of  all  kinds,  so  esnecially  in  follicular  catarrh, 


nlpioms  and  Course. — In  this  disease  the  inflammation  begins 
Symptoms  of  a  violent  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  which,  however, 
!ew  days  rise  to  a  height  which  they  are  not  accustomed  to  at- 


unctivitis  Crouposa  (sive  Membranacea). 
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tain  in  catarrh.  There  are  oedema  of  the  lids,  great  redness  and  swelling 
of  the  conjunctiva,  especially  of  the  folds  of  transition,  and  lastly  abun¬ 
dant  muco-purulent  secretion.  As  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  reached 
this  point,  there  appears,  either  upon  the  conjunctiva  tarsi  alone  or 
upon  it  and  the  fold  of  transition,  a  whitish-gray  membrane,  the  crou¬ 
pous  membrane,  which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.  This 
adheres  pretty  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  but  still  can 
usually  be  removed  from  it  with  a  forceps.  When  this  is  done  we  find 
the  conjunctiva  beneath  to  be  greatly  reddened  and  swollen  and  in 
some  places  bleeding,  but  we  notice  no  great  losses  of  substance  in  it. 
This  proves  that  the  membrane  has  lain  upon  the  surface  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  only,  but,  in  contra-distinction  to  diphtheria  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  has  not  penetrated  into  the  depth  of  the  tissue.  After  from  one  to 
two  weeks  the  membrane  gradually  disappears ;  the  eye  now  once  more 
presents  the  condition  of  a  simple  intense  catarrh,  which,  after  from 
one  to  two  weeks  more,  generally  disappears  of  itself.  The  disease, 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  terminates  in  complete  recovery.  The  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  but  seldom  so  intense  that  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  likewise 
appears  covered  with  the  croupous  membrane ;  in  such  cases  corneal 
ulcers  are  observed  as  a  complication. 

Croupous  conjunctivitis  appears  in  its  essential  character  to  be 
nothing  but  a  particularly  violent  form  of  catarrh.  In  intense  acute 
catarrhs  we  often  see  the  profuse  secretion  clot  on  contact  with  the  air, 
so  that  we  can  draw  it  out  of  the  conjunctival  sac  in  large  cohering 
shreds.  If  the  secretion  is  still  richer  in  fibrin,  and  lie^mis  still  more 
disposed  to  coagulate,  it  clots  at  the  very  moment  i^lmcnes  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  in  this  way  tha^pupous  membrane 
is  produced.  If  this  is  removed,  new  secretiop&p^ears  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  that  we  find  that  the  membrane  is  sm^replaced.  Microscopi¬ 
cal  examination  of  the  croupous  memtorA^,  in  fact,  proves  that  it 
consists  of  a  fibrous  mesh  work  of  clottedVfiMin,  in  which  pus-corpuscles 
and  a  few  epithelial  cells  from  the  c&*mmctiva  are  imbedded. 

Croupous  conjunctivitis  is  a  jdisfeise  of  childhood.  Its  causes  are 
probably  the  same  as  those  of  aaufa?  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  has 
no  etiological  connection  whfoNa*)up  of  the  larynx,  with  which  it  has 
nothing  in  common  but  i^^ternal  phenomena,  that  is,  the  formation 
of  superficial  exudative*  membranes. 

Treatment. — As  long  as  the  conjunctiva  is  covered  by  a  membrane 
we  must  refrain  f^WT)  any  very  energetic  kind  of  treatment.  Brushing 
the  conj unctivs^jmi  a  silver  solution  would  only  promote  still  more 
the  formal^fCof  the  membranes,  and  the  removal  of  the  latter  also 
subserve^^purpose,  since  they  form  again.  In  this  stage,  therefore, 
we  conftnerourselves  to  keeping  the  eye  clean  by  washing  it  with  an 
anttis^^i^  liquid  (for  instance,  a  sublimate  solution  of  1  to  5,000). 
\puem;  after  complete  separation  of  the  membranes,  the  picture  of  a 
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simple  intense  catarrh  is  presented  to  us,  we  treat  this  latter  according 
to  the  rules  already  given. 

There  are  some  cases  of  croupous  conjunctivitis  in  which  the  membranes 
persist  for  several  months  and  are  constantly  reformed  (Hulme,  Arlt).  More¬ 
over,  membranes  similar  to  those  of  croupous  conjunctivitis  occur  occasionally 
in  other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva.  For  instance,  superficial  exudative  mem¬ 
branes  are  produced  as  a  result  of  too  strong  or  too  frequent  application  of 
nitrate-of-silver  solution  to  the  conjunctiva.  Membranes  of  this  sort,  also,  are 
sometimes  found  in  acute  blennorrhcea  (especially  in  blennorrhoea  neonatorum) 
and  in  pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva ;  and  in  the  rarely  occurring  herpes  iris 
conjunctiva)  these  membranes  are  a  characteristic  symptom. 


III.  Conjunctivitis  Blennorrhoica  Acuta. 

12.  Acute  blennorrhcea  *  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  which  originates  in  contagion  from  gonorrhoeal  virus,  and  whose 
copious  purulent  secretion  is  likewise  con¬ 
tagious  in  its  action.  The  carriers  of  the 
contagium  are  micro-organisms,  namely, 
the  gonococci  discovered  by  Neisser.  They 
bear  this  name  because  they  also  occur  in 
the  secretion  of  gonorrhoea.  The  gono¬ 
cocci  are  found  both  in  the  pus  secreted 
by  the  conjunctiva  and  also  in  the  most 
superficial  layers  of  the  conjunctiva  it¬ 
self.  They  are  mostly  arranged  in  pairs, 
as  drplococci,  and  as  a  rule  lie  together 
in  heaps.  Fig.  18  shows  a  specimen  taken 
from  the  secretion  of  an  acute  blennor¬ 
rhoea.  In  it  are  seen  the  heaps  of  gono¬ 
cocci  partly  free  («),  partly  upon  and 

within  the  cells,  which  are  either  pus-c/TIV$)  or  cast-off  epithelial 

Lilts  and  in  new-born  infants 
moea  neonatorum. 


Fig.  18.-*(s^eRETioN  of  Acute  Blen- 
t(EA  with  Gonococci. 
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cells  (c) 


Acute  blennorrhoea  occurs  both  in^Shil 
-blennorrhoea  adultorum  and  blei^^rrnoea 


(a)  Blennorrhcea  Acuta  ( Conjunctivitis  Gonorrhoica ). 

Symptoms  and  Cour&$*-Qjnien  infection  has  taken  place,  the  disease 
breaks  out  after  a  certaij^eriod  of  incubation,  the  duration  of  which 
varies  according  to*  &  intensity  of  the  contagious  action  from  a  few 
hours  up  to  threQtays.  The  lids  grow  red,  become  hot,  and  are 
swollen  with  ($d£rka,  generally  to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  can 
no  longer  them,  and  even  the  physician  often  has  trouble  in 

separatingytnkm  far  enough  from  each  other  to  bring  the  cornea 


ro 


$ 


* 


*  From  j3 \ewa,  mucus,  and  />ea>,  I  flow. 
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into  view.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  region  of  transi¬ 
tion  is  intensely  reddened  and  greatly  swollen.  The  swelling,  in 
distinction  from  that  of  catarrh,  is  produced  by  an  abundant  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva  with  exudation,  so  that  the  conjunctiva  is  tense, 
and,  instead  of  being  smooth,  is  of  a  granular,  uneven  surface.  The 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  shows  a  like  swelling  which  stops  short 
at  the  corneal  margin,  so  that  a  raised  wall  is  thus  formed  about  the 
more  deeply  placed  cornea  (chemosis).  The  secretion  produced  by  the 
conjunctiva  is  like  meat-juice — that  is,  it  is  a  serum  which  is  colored 
red  by  admixture  with  blood,  and  in  which  float  some  flakes  of  pus. 
The  eye  is  uncommonly  sensitive  to  contact,  the  lymphatic  gland  in 
front  of  the  ear  is  swollen,  the  patient  has  slight  fever. 

Ordinarily  it  takes  from  two  to  three  days  for  the  disease  to  mount 
from  its  initial  point  to  the  pitch  just  described,  and  at  this  pitch  it  is 
maintained  for  two  or  three  days  more.  This  period  is  designated  as 
the  first  stage,  or  stage  of  infiltration .  Succeeding  this  as  a  second 
stage  is  that  of  pyorrhoea .  The  swelling  of  the  lids  gradually  dimin¬ 
ishes,  a  fact  which  we  recognize  principally  by  means  of  the  return  of 
the  small  wrinkles  of  the  skin  of  the  lids,  and  the  tense  infiltration  of 
the  conjunctiva  slowly  retrogrades.  Simultaneously  with  this  there  be¬ 
gins  a  very  profuse  secretion  of  pus,  which  trickles  out  continually  from 
the  palpebral  fissure ;  hence  the  name  pyorrhoea,  or  flow  of  pus.  In 
the  further  course  of  the  disease  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  keeps 
on  constantly  diminishing,  the  eye,  in  many  cases,  returning  to  the 
normal  state  within  the  next  four  or  six  weeks.  In  most  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  a  condition  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  GM^m^ctiva  remains, 
which  is  designated  as  the  third  stage  of  the  ™^&se,  the  stage  of 
chronic  blennorrhoea.  In  this  period  the  lid^rQ^  no  longer  swollen. 
The  conjunctiva  is  reddened  and  thickene<L@fecially  upon  the  tarsus, 
where  its  surface  looks  uneven,  granular, ^Velvety.  The  fold  of  tran¬ 
sition  forms  an  ungainly  swelling  j  ^aXonj un ctiva  of  the  eyeball, 
which  shows  hyperaemia  only,  is  thd^east  changed. 

The  description  here  given  cdQfcsponds  to  cases  of  most  frequent 
occurrence,  which  are  those  olj^iedium  intensity.  In  addition,  both 
light  and  also  very  severe  the  disease  come  under  observation 

which  exhibit  rather  diff|h^A  features.  In  the  light  cases,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  oaX^jfobacute  blennorrhoea ,  all  the  inflammatory 
changes  are  less,  an(\£]^e  changes  are  limited  chiefly  to  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  lids.  SuoJ^ases  are  frequently  not  to  be  distinguished  with 
certainty  by  tfrsSSexternal  aspect  from  violent  catarrh.  The  diagnosis 
oan  be  remh^cM certain  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  secre¬ 
tion,  siit^jw  it  the  presence  Or  absence  of  gonococci  is  demonstrated. 

"m  severest  cases,  the  infiltration  of  the  conjunctiva  is  so  great 


th^O^ latter  in  places  appears  no  longer  red,  but  grayish-yellow,  be- 
<5husef as  in  diphtheritic  disease  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  vessels  are  com- 
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pressed  by  the  bulky  exudation,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  thus  rendered 
anaemic.  The  conjunctiva  forms  about  the  cornea  a  tense  grayish-red 
wall.  Quite  often  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  is  found  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  clotted  exudate  like  a  croupous  membrane. 

The  most  dreaded  complication  of  acute  blennorrhoea  is  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  cornea ,  by  which,  in  many  cases,  incurable  blindness  is 
produced.  At  first  the  cornea  becomes  dull  upon  its  surface  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  slight  diffused  opacity.  Then  circumscribed  infiltrations  of 
grayish  color  make  their  appearance,  which  soon  become  yellow  and 
break  down  into  ulcers.  These  infiltrations  may  be  situated  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  give  rise  to  speedy  perforation  of  the  latter. 
This  is  a  comparatively  favorable  result,  as,  after  the  perforation  has 
taken  place,  the  purulent  infiltration  of  the  cornea  is  not  rarely  brought 
to  a  standstill,  and  so  a  portion  of  the  cornea  is  preserved.  But  it  can 
also  happen  that  the  marginal  infiltrations  become  rapidly  confluent, 
and  unite  into  a  yellow  ring  surrounding  the  entire  cornea  (a  so-called 
annular  abscess).  In  that  event  the  cornea  is  lost,  for  this  ring  soon 
spreads  over  the  entire  cornea  and  destroys  it.  In  other  cases  the 
purulent  disintegration  occurs  first  in  the  middle  layers  of  the  cornea, 
after  the  manner  of  the  typical  abscess  of  the  cornea  (see  §  37).  A  rare 
and  peculiar  form  of  involvement  of  the  cornea  occurs,  in  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  melts  away,  as  it  were,  like  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  sun,  until  it  has  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  portion  of  its  rim. 
When,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  cornea  has  gone  either  entirely  or  in 
part  to  destruction,  cicatrices  are  formed  with  incarcerate^  of  the  iris, 
or  panophthalmitis  itself  may  be  produced.  Since  tHg^equela?-  are 
observed  after  every  destruction  of  the  cornea,  evenjjjten  due  to  other 
causes,  they  will  find  detailed  description  unde^ti^e  diseases  of  the 
cornea. 

Involvement  of  the  cornea  is  so  much^TVore  to  be  expected,  the 
severer  the  blennorrhoea,  and,  in  particu^r^tffe  more  pronounced  the 
participation  of  the  conjunctiva  bulb$^n  the  inflammation.  In  the 
severest  cases  with  tense  chemosis  thl^arnea  is  always  affected,  and  is, 
as  a  general  thing,  irretrievably  d®$royed.  In  the  cases  of  moderate 
severity,  when  the  chemotic  sa^lKng  of  the  conjunctiva  is  less  pro¬ 
nounced  and  especially  is  le^^tfA’cfiit  is  usually  possible  to  preserve  the 
cornea,  either  entirely  •eat  part,  inasmuch  as  the  ulcers  that  de¬ 

velop,  even  if  they  are^t£)taided  with  perforation,  are  of  but  small  size. 
In  the  lightest  casqs^jhere  the  process  is  limited  to  the  palpebral  con¬ 
junctiva,  there  is/^Kme  whole,  little  danger  to  the  cornea. 

Lhe  Severn^™?  course  of  the  inflammation,  the  earlier  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  t^^p&rnea  sets  in ;  in  violent  cases,  the  cornea  is  already 


clouded 
not 
alrmd 


m ;  in  violent  cases, 

y^fcfie  second  or  third  day.  Sometimes  corneal  ulcers  are 
ed  until  late  in  the  disease,  when  the  blennorrhoea  is 
ell  on  the  retrograde  path.  These  late  affections  of  the 
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cornea  are  not  very  dangerous,  and  it  is  generally  possible  to  check 
them  readily. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease  results  from  what  has  been  said,  it 
being  essentially  founded  upon  the  condition  of  the  cornea.  This  is 
dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
bulbi,  in  accordance  with  which,  therefore,  the  prognosis  must  be  made. 

Etiology. — Acute  blennorrhcea  is  produced  simply  and  solely  by 
infection.  The  poison  can  be  introduced  into  the  eye  from  the  genitals 
directly,  generally  by  an  individual  (whether  man  or  woman)  affected 
with  gonorrhoea,  touching  the  eyes  with  unclean  fingers  after  these 
have  been  in  contact  with  the  genitals.  The  infection,  however,  can 
also  come  from  an  eye  affected  with  blennorrhoea.  If,  for  instance, 
one  eye  is  already  diseased  and  is  affected  with  profuse  suppuration, 
the  other  eye  also  can  be  infected  by  a  transfer  of  the  secretion  to  it. 
An  individual  with  an  eye  diseased  with  blennorrhoea  can  infect  the 
persons  who  are  nursing  him  or  any  others  who  may  share  his  room,  so 
that  we  sometimes  see  an  entire  family  stricken  with  this  baneful 
malady. 

Therapy. — By  proper  prophylaxis  infection  by  acute  blennorrhoea 
can  be  prevented,  a  matter  to  be  so  much  the  more  considered  because, 
when  the  disease  has  once  broken  out,  an  unfortunate  result  can  not 
always  be  averted.  It  is  the  physician’s  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
every  man  with  gonorrhoea,  and  also  of  every  woman  with  a  vaginal 
discharge,  to  the  danger  of  infecting  the  eyes,  and  to  urffe  upon  them 
strenuously  the  requisite  cleanliness.  If  the  eye  is  <rfrekdy  attacked 
with  acute  blennorrhoea,  care  must  be  taken  to  kjS^tne  other  eye 
from  being  infected  by  it  and  also  to  keep  tlnrareease  from  being 
transferred  to  persons  in  the  vicinity.  The  raspektion  of  the  second 
eye  which  has  not  as  yet  been  involved  iu^Qre  disease  is  best  effect¬ 
ed  by  a  bandage  which  is  applied  hfSfx  following  manner :  The 
palpebral  fissure  is  first  closed  by  me!rn*r  of  some  narrow  strips  of 
sticking-plaster  applied  in  a  vertical/cCfcection.  Then  the  hollow  about 
the  eye  is  filled  up  with  cotton  a^lxfie  whole  is  covered  by  a  flap  of 
linen  provided  with  adhesive  sr  strips,  which  is  carefully  attached 
all  round  the  margins  of  ^©jSfcit.  In  order  to  secure  it  better,  the 
edges  of  the  flap  and  bkS^cfjacent  skin  may  further  be  coated  with 
collodion.  To  prevei/Ttker  spread  of  the  disease  to  those  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  patmnf^ne  greatest  cleanliness  must  be  inculcated  both 
upon  him  and  ur^fefche  persons  attending  to  him ;  they  must  always 
cleanse  the  hajaA^fter  touching  the  affected  eye,  and  must  remove,  or, 
best  of  all^M^  all  materials  that  have  been  used  for  cleansing  the  eye 
(pieces  oiN^^n,  cotton,  etc.). 

Th treatment  of  the  disease  itself  consists  principally  in  a  careful 
aM  B^pxently  repeated  cleansing  of  the  eye  from  its  profuse  secretion. 
\^0pnay  employ  for  this  purpose  weak  antiseptic  solutions  (solution  of 
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corrosive  sublimate,  1-4,000,  or  of  potassium  permanganate).  If  the 
great  swelling  of  the  lids  does  not  permit  the  palpebral  fissure  to  be 
properly  opened.,  and  thus  makes  cleansing  impossible,  the  palpebral 
fissure  must  be  fully  widened  by  a  section  made  with  the  scissors  at 
the  external  angle  of  the  lids  (canthoplasty ;  see  §  169).  This  section 
has  the  further  advantage  of  diminishing  the  pressure  which  the  much- 
swollen  lids  exert  upon  the  eyeball. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  we  combat  the  inflammation  by 
iced  compresses,  and  also  by  the  application  of  leeches  (six  to  ten  in 
number)  to  the  temple.  In  the  second  stage  brushing  the  conjunctiva 
with  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  best  means  for  making  the  swelling  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  profuse  secretion  rapidly  disappear.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  brush  must  not,  however,  be  begun  until  the  tense  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  conjunctiva  has  given  place  to  a  soft,  succulent  condition ; 
there  should  no  longer  be  any  membranous  deposit,  any  grayish  infil¬ 
trated  spots  upon  the  conjunctiva.  The  application  should  be  made 
with  a  two-per-cent  solution,  but  quite  freely,  and  must  be  repeated 
twice  a  day  as  long  as  the  profuse  secretion  is  still  present.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea  furnishes  no  contra-indication  to  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

As  soon  as,  in  the  third  stage,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  and  the 
secretion  also  have  nearly  disappeared  and  the  thickening  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  is  the  only  thing  that  still  remains  to  be  removed,  we  exchange 
the  silver  solution  for  copper  sulphate.  This  is  apjolied  by  whittling  a 
crystal  of  the  substance  down  to  a  smooth,  rounded  ex^jjemity  (copper 
pencil  or  blue-stone)  and  stroking  with  it  once  or  «he  conjunc¬ 

tiva  of  the  everted  lids.  In  this  way  we  cauteriz^2^ore  energetically 
than  with  the  silver  solution,  and  thus  more  ^fhickly  accomplish  our 
end ;  but  this  treatment  is  permissible  only  cornea  is  either  quite 
sound  or  has  ulcers  already  in  process  of^0ffifization,  and  not  if  there 
are  fresh  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  whi^h\r&  still  coated  with  pus. 

The  treatment  of  complications  l^olving  the  cornea  is  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  (§§  36,  38)Qbr  purulent  keratitis  (ulcer  and 
abscess  of  the  cornea).  If  vervJ0pere,  all  treatment  proves  powerless 
to  preserve  the  cornea,  so  th&£^o  must  confine  ourselves  to  attempt¬ 
ing  to  avoid  the  more  ret^JjPevil  consequences  of  destruction  of  the 
cornea,  like  panophthaJi^rs  or  the  formation  of  staphyloma,  and  to 
obtain  a  flat  cicatrix.^^ 

It  is  now  estafai^Eld  beyond  doubt  that  acute  blennorrhcea  is  developed 
by  the  direct  tejtgjer  of  virulent  pus  to  the  conjunctiva.  The  earlier  view, 
which  explamMthe  connection  between  gonorrhoea  and  ophthalmia  by  looking 
upon  the>j^^r  as  a  sort  of  metastasis  of  gonorrhoea,  has  now  no  longer  any 
adherents.  ^Nevertheless,  cases  have  been  described  recently  (by  Riccord,  Roos- 
bro^Jp^^ltenhoff,  Ruckert,  Armaignac,  and  others),  in  which  a  conjunctival 
inflammation  of  a  lighter  kind  is  connected  with  a  gonorrhoea  in  the  way  of 
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metastasis*  just  as  arthritis  and  iritis  sometimes  complicate  a  gonorrhoea.  This 
metastatic  mode  of  origin  is  to  be  understood  by  supposing  that  the  gonorrhoeal 
poison  has  got  into  the  circulation,  and  is  exciting  inflammation  in  remote 
organs  which  have  a  predisposition  for  this  poison.  A  conjunctivitis  originat¬ 
ing  in  this  way  ought  to  show  the  characters,  not  of  a  blennorrhoea,  but  of  a 
violent  catarrhal  conjunctivitis.  In  any  case,  we  shall  have  to  be  uncommonly 
careful  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  such  a  metastatic  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis, 
since  light  cases  of  conjunctivitis  can  also  develop  from  direct  infection  with 
gonorrhoeal  secretion,  in  case  the  gonorrhoeal  poison  has  been  weakened  by  va¬ 
rious  circumstances.  (See  infra,  the  investigations  of  Piringer.)  As  a  gonor¬ 
rhoea  of  the  urethra  can  by  metastasis  excite  a  conjunctivitis,  so  also  conversely 
cases  have  been  observed  in  which  a  gonorrhoeal  arthritis  has  arisen  by  way  of 
metastasis  from  a  blennorrhoea  of  the  conjunctiva  (Deutschmann). 

The  secretion  containing  gonococci  is  usually  brought  into  the  eye  by  means 
of  dirty  fingers.  Sometimes,  however,  a  direct  transfer  from  the  diseased  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  to  the  sound  one  is  observed ;  for  example,  when  a  drop  of  secre¬ 
tion  spurts  into  the  eye  of  the  physician  or  the  attendent  while  cleansing  geni¬ 
tals  that  are  affected  with  gonorrhoea,  or  even  when  cleansing  the  eye  of  a  patient 
affected  with  blennorrhoea.  For  this  reason  the  old  method  of  cleansing  blen- 
norrhoeal  eyes  by  means  of  a  glass  syringe  has  been  given  up  in  most  ophthalmic 
clinics,  as  it  endangers  both  the  eye  of  the  patient  and  the  eyes  of  the  corps  of 
attendants.  Furthermore,  in  the  treatment  of  such  patients,  physicians  and  at¬ 
tendants  ought  always  to  use  protective  glasses  (large,  colorless  coquille-glasses). 
If,  in  spite  of  this,  any  secretion  does  spurt  into  the  eye,  the  latter  must  im¬ 
mediately  be  very  thoroughly  washed  out ;  then  a  couple  of  drops  of  two-per¬ 
cent  nitrate-of-silver  solution  instilled,  and  subsequently  for  some  hours  cold 
compresses  placed  upon  the  eye. 

I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  a  patient,  because  of  a  mild  conSCTftiVal  catarrh, 
washed  his  eyes  in  his  own  urine  (a  popular  remedy  amon<^Jm  laity  in  many 
places) ;  as  he  had  gonorrhoea,  he  acquired  an  acute  blenn^Hioea.  Acute  blen¬ 
norrhoea,  moreover,  has  been  seen  to  originate  from  th^ise  of  another  house¬ 
hold  remedy — that  is,  from  the  practice  of  laying  mS^-xhe  eye  a  piece  of  pla¬ 
centa,  which  in  this  case  came  from  a  woman  with  gonorrhoea. 

If  one  eye  is  already  infected,  the  transfS^J  Hie  other  is  often  brought 
about  by  the  secretion  of  the  diseased  eye  Hawing  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
into  the  sound  eye  during  sleep.  Furtherf^^e,  the  secretion  can  be  transferred 
from  the  eye  affected  with  blennorrltfp&j  to  the  sound  one  by  the  finger,  the 
water  used  for  washing,  the  spongertjuT handkerchief,  etc.  For  these  reasons 
the  sound  eye  should  be  ban da^edTjS' there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  in¬ 
fection  has  already  taken  plac^Sv*  can  endeavor  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease  by  instilling  a  two-j^-fe^it  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  before  applying  the 
bandage.  In  order  that  patient  may  see  with  the  bandaged  eye,  we  can 
insert  a  watch-glass  in  jg^perture  which  we  make  in  the  middle  of  the  bandage. 

fer  of  JW^knorrhoea  from  an  eye  affected  with  the  latter  to  the  eyes 
fewise  not  rare.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  children 
ee^^^ith  blennorrhoea  neonatorum,  and  thus  infect  their  mothers, 
nurses,  etc.  ^CKrhe  Vienna  Foundling  Asylum,  during  the  years  1812  and  1813, 
there  we^A  for  every  hundred  infants  affected  with  blennorrhoea,  more  than 
fiftee^^krabs  so  affected,  who  had  acquired  their  eye-disease  from  the  in- 
fan/^v  i  have  seen  a  whole  family  infected  with  blennorrhoea  by  a  child  hav- 
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ing  blennorrhcea  neonatorum,  and  thus  plunged  in  the  greatest  misery.  Great 
caution,  therefore,  and  especially  precise  directions  to  the  people,  are  here  im¬ 
peratively  required. 

We  sometimes  also  observe  acute  blennorrhoea  in  small  girls  of  the  age  of  two 
to  ten  years,  who  at  the  same  time  are  troubled  with  a  vaginal  discharge  (Arlt). 
Here  are  we  still  dealing  with  contagion  from  a  virulent  vaginal  catarrh ;  or  is 
the  vaginal  discharge  of  these  girls  a  benign  catarrh  caused  by  scrofula,  anaemia, 
and  the  like  ?  In  some  of  these  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  prove  the  origin 
of  the  vaginal  blennorrhcea.  The  children  have  acquired  the  latter  from  their 
mothers  or  from  other  women  about  them,  who  were  suffering  from  virulent 
vaginal  catarrh,  and  had  transmitted  the  latter  by  soiled  clothes,  sponges, 
baths,  etc.,  to  the  children  (Hirschberg).  In  other  cases,  the  children  had  been 
raped  by  individuals  affected  with  gonorrhoea.  Here,  therefore,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  pure  vaginal  gonorrhoea  in  the  children,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  possible  in 
such  cases,  too,  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  gonococcus  both  in  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  vagina  and  in  the  conjunctiva  as  well  (Widmark).  But  it  would  be 
going  much  too  far  to  regard  the  vaginal  discharge  in  little  girls  as  pure  gonor¬ 
rhoea  in  all  cases  in  which  infection  of  the  conjunctiva  results  from  the  dis¬ 
charge.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  even  a  non-virulent,  simple  catarrhal 
secretion  of  the  vagina  is  in  position  to  excite  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  which  in  this  instance  runs  a  less  severe  course,  and  exhibits  the  character 
of  a  mild  (subacute)  blennorrhoea.  The  distinction  from  a  pure  blennorrlioea 
could  be  made  in  this  case  only  by  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  secre¬ 
tion  for  gonococci. 

The  interesting  researches  of  Piringer  have  instructed  us  in  regard  to  the 
relation  between  the  infective  material  ancl  the  ophthalmia  produced  by  it ,  as 
he  has  made  a  great  number  of  intentional  transfers  of  virus  (generally  in  the 
eyes  of  people  already  blind,  who  were  paid  for  the  experiurwM).  He  found 
that  the  period  of  incubation  is  of  shorter  duration  in  proponS^,  as  the  blennor¬ 
rhoea  which  the  inoculated  material  produces  is  more^o^nt.  The  infective 
power  of  the  secretion  is  weakened  by  various  influoM^  as  by  dilution  with 
water — by  dilution  to  the  one-hundredth  part  a\  jAy  t-etion  can  be  rendered 
inert — or  by  drying.  Secretion  that  has  been  ch'iiJ'S'upon  a  piece  of  linen  loses 
its  activity  after  thirty-six  hours.  Preserve/OiS^vaccine,  it  remains  infective 
for  sixty  hours.  In  proportion  as  the  vitfulebee  of  the  infecting  secretion  is 
weakened,  the  period  of  incubation  iao&ases  in  length  and  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  excited  grows  milder.  The  differences  that  we  observe  in  the  grades  of 
blennorrhcea  can  therefore  be  refemfe^o  the  fact  that  the  source  of  infection 
supplies  secretion  of  different  of  virulence,  and  this  virulence  is,  more¬ 

over,  still  further  modified  by\|lm5nimediate  circumstances  attending  the  process 
of  infection.  That  the  Hiirffrykic  gland  in  front  of  the  ear  should  swell  up  in 
acute  blennorrhoea  is  a  ftct  that  accords  with  the  virulent  character  of  the  latter; 
sometimes  even  suppm^itmnof  this  gland  has  been  observed  (bubo  prseauricularis). 

The  pumdent  rn&fQhmation  of  the  cornea ,  which  so  often  complicates  the 
blennorrhoea,  referred  to  infection  of  the  cornea  by  the  secretion  which 

constantly  l^tfW^the  latter.  Since  the  secretion  collects  most  of  all  in  the 
gutter  lyi^^^^he  rim  of  the  cornea,  between  the  latter  and  the  steep  slope  of 
the  chentffli^  conjunctiva,  the  purulent  infiltration  most  frequently  begins  here, 
t°o.^^A  dense  infiltration  existing  in  this  chemotic  wall  of  conjunctiva  is  to 
b Regarded  as  a  second  factor  in  the  production  of  corneal  trouble.  This  leads 
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to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  marginal  loops  of  the  cornea,  and  thus 
interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  latter.  Hence,  the  more  pronounced  and  the 
more  tense  the  chemosis,  the  more  confidently  is  an  affection  of  the  cornea  to 
be  anticipated.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  fact  that,  in  cases  where  the  chemo¬ 
sis  is  unequally  great,  we  often  see  the  involvement  of  the  cornea  take  place 
first  at  that  portion  of  the  corneal  rim  where  the  chemosis  is  the  greatest.  Since 
infection  of  the  cornea  is  certainly  very  greatly  favored  by  the  existence  of  gaps 
in  the  epithelium  of  the  latter,  we  must  avoid  injuring  the  epithelium  of  the 
eye  by  carelessness  in  cleansing. 

If  acute  blennorrhcea  happens  to  affect  an  eye  which  is  covered  with  pannus 
the  latter  will  afford  the  cornea  a  secure  protection  against  suppuration.  Nay, 
more,  it  is  often  apparent,  after  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  passed, 
that  the  pannus  has  cleared  up  considerably,  so  that  in  cases  of  old  pannus  in¬ 
oculation  with  acute  blennorrhcea  has  been  designedly  performed. 

The  fact  that  acute  blennorrhcea  is  produced  by  micro-organisms  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  disinfectant  substances  would  be  the  best  remedies  in  the 
treatment  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  shown  that  nitrate  of  silver  far  sur¬ 
passes  the  disinfectants  proper  for  this  purpose.  Only,  we  must  avoid  begin- 
ing  too  early  with  the  application.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  some  make 
use  of  scarifications  of  the  cliemotic  conjunctiva  in  severe  cases,  and  also  of 
liberal  doses  of  mercury  both  internally  and  in  the  form  of  inunctions  of  blue 
ointment  ;  from  neither  of  these  two  remedies  have  I  seen  any  special  result. 
In  using  iced  applications  we  must  take  care  not  to  depress  too  greatly  by  the 
excessive  employment  of  cold  the  already  embarrassed  circulation  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva. 


(jb)  Blennorrlioea  Neonatorum. 

13.  This  disease  is  identical  with  the  blennorrhcea  nf^mlts.  More¬ 
over,  it  owes  its  origin  to  infection  by  secretion  froraNgenitals  which 
are  affected  with  virulent  catarrh.  The  infection>^&5rrs  as  a  rule  dur¬ 
ing  parturition.  In  the  passage  of  the  child’s  hpSkthrough  the  vagina,, 
the  eyelids  are  covered  with  the  secretion  olA^latter,  and  this  either 


c  through  the  palpebral 
his  eyes  for  the  first  time. 


penetrates  immediately  into  the  conjunct*' 
fissure,  or  does  so  as  soon  as  the  child 
Under  these  circumstances  the  diseaseCKreaks  out  as  a  rule  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  (rarely  on  the  fourth^r  mth)  day  after  birth.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  disease  maWwts  appearance  still  later  than  this, 


e  referred  to  the  act  of  birth.  It 
through  subsequent  infection  by  the 
•ther  (as  is  readily  possible,  particularly  if 


the  infection  can  not  any 
has  then  been  brought  a^w 

vaginal  secretion  of  tfrS  Wot]  N___  __  _ v  A_ _ 7  r _ ^  „ 

the  child  sleeps  in  befcPwith  the  mother),  or  the  child  has  been  in¬ 
fected  by  another%MJ)d,  as,  for  instance,  not  rarely  happens  in  lying-in 
establishments  bundling  asylums. 

The  of  the  disease  are  the  same  as  in  the  blennorrhoea  of 

adults,  ex^^that  they  are  in  general  less  severe.  For  even  when 
there  ai^Vgreat  swelling  of  the  lids  and  very  profuse  purulent  discharge, 
the  iX^which  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  takes  in  the  process  is  relatively 
sn^j^,  and  we  rarely  find  great  chemosis.  Hence  also  the  danger  of  sup- 
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puration  of  the  cornea  is  not  so  great.  It  does  indeed  occur,  and  that 
often  enough  too,  but  only  in  those  cases  which  are  treated  badly  or 
not  at  all.  If  a  case  comes  under  treatment  in  season — that  is,  while 
the  cornea  is  still  intact — the  latter  can  almost  to  a  certainty  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  healthy  state.  Supposing  this  condition  to  be  fulfilled, 
therefore,  the  prognosis  can  be  stated  as  favorable. 

The  treatment  in  the  first  stage  consists  in  diligent  cleansing  of 
the  eye ;  when  suppuration  commences  we  begin  with  the  application 
of  a  two-per-cent  nitrate- of-silver  solution  to  the  conjunctiva.  In  cases 
with  profuse  secretion  this  must  be  done  twice  a  day.  The  application 
should  be  continued  until  the  cure  is  complete,  as  otherwise  it  is  easy 
for  the  process  to  recur  to  a  moderate  degree.  A  condition  of  chronic 
inflammation  (chronic  blennorrhcea),  remaining  as  a  sequela,  is  much 
more  rare  in  infants  than  in  adults.. 

In  blennorrhoea  of  the  new-born,  prophylaxis  plays  an  even  greater 
role  than  in  the  blennorrhoea  of  adults.  There  is  perhaps  no  other 
disease  in  which  the  rigorous  carrying  out  of  prophylactic  treatment 
would  alford  more  gratifying  results  than  in  blennorrhoea  of  the  new¬ 
born,  which  might  in  this  way  be  made  to  disappear  almost  entirely. 
The  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  prophylaxis  is  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  infection  during  parturition.  To  this  end  the  vagina  should 
be  cleansed  as  well  as  possible  by  antiseptic  injections  directly  before 
parturition,  a  procedure  which  is  also  advisable  on  other  grounds.  As 
soon  as  the  child  is  born,  the  lids  while  still  closed  are  to  he  wiped  off 
carefully  with  a  clean  piece  of  cloth.  While  the  ‘fir^&^h  is  being 
given  the  child’s  eyes  should  not  be  wet  with  the  wg^e^oi  the  bath. 
As  soon  as  the  child  has  been  wrapped  up  aftej^Kfre  bath,  the  eyes 
should  again  be  cleansed  with  clean  water  and  jjmk  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
cotton  designed  for  this  purpose  expressly,  anqSwmn  a  drop  of  two-per¬ 
cent  silver  solution  dropped  into  each  ey/TV$|y  this  procedure,  which 
was  devised  by  Crede,  blennorrhoea  o£  rfoe  new-born  can  be  avoided 
almost  to  a  certainty.  For  protectioijT^ainst  infection  occurring  after 
birth,  whether  from  the  mother  o^from  other  children,  the  ordinary 
precautionary  rules  hold  good. 

Blennorrhoea  of  the  newfe^m  belongs  among  the  diseases  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  majorifoTbf  pregnant  women  have  catarrh  of  the  vagina  with 
a  mucous  or  purulent  dis5^p^>e.  In  the  greater  portion  of  these  cases  we  have 
to  do  with  a  benign w*@«al  catarrh,  in  a  smaller  portion  with  a  virulent  catarrh 
(gonorrhoea).  In  ind|Vaaual  cases  the  distinction  between  benign  and  virulent 
is  difficult  or  ipqrffr^role,  for  which  reason  prephylactic  treatment  ought  to  be 
carried  out^Q^  cases.  The  frequency  of  ophthalmia  among  the  children, 
before  the  m^oduction  of  prophylactic  treatment,  varied  from  one  to  twenty 
per  cent^Adrfferent  lying-in  establishments.  Among  these  are  comprised  light 
and  ^^^e)  cases.  In  the  former,  ordinarily  no  gonococci  are  found  in  the 
secAdon  ;  these  cases  are  hence  probably  to  be  regarded  as  not  blennorrhcea 
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but  as  simple  catarrh.  Conjecturally  these  are  the  cases  in  which  the  mother 
had  a  benign  catarrh  of  the  vagina.  Of  the  severe  cases,  those  of  blennorrhoea 
proper,  a  certain  number  go  blind  on  account  of  the  failure  to  treat  them  in 
season,  so  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  of  blindness  are  to  be  laid 
to  the  account  of  this  disease.  In  the  asylums  for  the  blind  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  those  who  are  rendered  blind  by  blennorrhoea  neonatorum  form  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  number ;  on  the  whole,  those  who  ar^  rendered 
blind  in  this  way  certainly  constitute  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  all  living 
blind  persons.  The  number  of  the  blind  in  Europe  is  reckoned  at  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand.  If  blennorrhoea  neonatorum  were  made  to  disappear 
from  the  causes  of  blindness  by  universally  carrying  out  a  prophylactic  treatment, 
there  would  be  in  Europe  alone  at  least  thirty  thousand  fewer  blind  people. 

That  prophylaxis,  as  introduced  into  practice  by  Crede,  is  actually  efficient, 
is  proved  by  the  following  data:  Cred6  formerly  had  in  the  Leipsic  Lying-in 
Asylum  on  an  average  in  the  whole  number  of  new-born  10 -8  per  cent  of  cases  of 
blennorrhoea  neonatorum ;  after  the  introduction  of  his  prophylactic  method  the 
number  sank  to  0T  to  0*2  per  cent.  Others  have  similar  favorable  results  to 
Tecord.  Unfortunately,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  prophylaxis  of  blennorrhoea 
has  not  been  generally  introduced  by  law ;  it  has  merely  been  brought  into  use 
in  lying-in  establishments  and  also  in  the  private  practice  of  many  physicians, 
while  the  enormous  majority  of  children  come  into  the  world  without  it. 

Disinfectant  remedies  like  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate,  etc. ,  have  been  employed  for  purposes  of  prophylaxis ;  but  a  two-per¬ 
cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  lias  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  of  all.  Its 
action  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  cauterizes  the  uppermost  layers  of 
the  epithelium.  By  reason  of  this,  those  gonococci,  which  have  already  pene¬ 
trated  into  these  layers,  and  not  merely  those  which  occur  on  tlte  surface  of  the 
conjunctiva,  are  destroyed. 

Crede’s  prophylactic  treatment  acts  as  a  protection  aajrB&  infection  during 
parturition  only.  Infection  can,  however,  take  plag^yen  earlier;  children 
have  been  known  to  come  into  the  world  with  suJjN^nnorrhoea  already  fully 
developed — in  fact,  with  the  cornea  already  desto^gaAl.  Furthermore,  against 
subsequent  infection  by  the  vaginal  secretiott^fJtTie  mother,  or  by  other  chil¬ 
dren,  other  measures  will  have  to  be  adoptd^Lambng  which  great  cleanliness  is 
to  be  assigned  the  first  place.  In  foundling  asylums,  infants  infected  with 
blennorrhoea  should  be  isolated  from  fest,  as  otherwise  infection  will  fre¬ 
quently  take  place.  In  the  Vienna  Fondling  Asylum,  during  the  years  1854-’66, 
no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  arftd^rhirteen  children  were  first  attacked  by 
blennorrhoea  while  in  the  as^o^^fM.  hence  caught  the  infection  in  the  latter. 

IV.  ctivitis  Traciiomatosa. 

14.  Trachoma,  liW^acute  blennorrhoea,  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  whl^jDrigi nates  by  infection,  and  produces  an  infectious, 
purulent  secrg^)fl  It  is  distinguished  from  acute  blennorrhoea  prin¬ 
cipally  b^o^hronic  course,  in  which  is  developed  a  hypertrophy  of 
the  conj^j^iva,  that  forms  the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  tracho¬ 
ma.  ^Vom  the  roughness  of  the  conjunctiva,  caused  by  this  hyper- 
tr(MiV,  the  disease  has  in  fact  received  its  name.* 


*  Trachoma,  from  rpaxvs,  rough. 
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Symptoms. — The  patients  complain  of  sensitiveness  to  light,  of  lach- 
rymation,  and  of  sticking  together  of  the  lids ;  pain  and  visual  disturb¬ 
ances  are  also  often  present.  The  examination  of  the  eye  shows  that 
the  latter  is  less  widely  opened,  partly  because  of  photophobia,  partly 
because  the  heavy  upper  lid  haugs  lower  down.  After  everting  the 
lids,  we  see  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  and  also  that  of  the  fold  of 
transition  reddened  and  thickened;  its  surface  at  the  same  time  has 
become  uneven  to  a  varying  degree.  These  changes  are  to  be  referred 
to  a  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  occurs  under  two 
different  forms. 

The  first  form  consists  in  the  development  of  the  so-called  papillae. 
These  are  elevations  newly  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva 
which  consequently  appears  velvety,  or,  if  the  papillae  are  large,  ap- 
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Fjg.  19. — Schematic  Section  through  the  Lids  a 

Trachoma® 

A  shows  the  way  in  which  the  two  forms  of  l^j**rtrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  are  distributed 

>f  the  latfc&O**#,  the  stage  of  sequelae  of  trachoma  ;  s,  s,, 


Eyeball  (A,  in  Recent,  R,  in  Old 


YjApd  the  lid  (sulcus  orbito-palpebraris) ;  d,  <2,, 
;  c,,  cilia  turned  toward  the  cornea  :  r,  free 
ne  upper  and  lower  lids  running  parallel  and  the 
. . ckwa 


among  the  separate  divisions  of  i _ 

eyebrows  ;  o,  o,,  furrow  between  thej 
covering  fold  ;  c,  cilia  in  their  prop^rf 

border  of  the  lid,  with  the  bordeft^tf  _  o  _ 

posterior  margins  of  the  lids  acuta^^r,  free  border  of  the  lid.  looking  backward,  and  with 
its  posterior  margin  rounded**  tflirsus  thickened  by  infiltration  and  covered  with  the 
velvety  conjunctiva  tarsi  ;  /Ytarsns  thinned  (atrophic),  bent  at  an  angle  near  its  free  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  covered  with  epithelium  ;  /,  fornix  with  numerous  trachoma  granula¬ 

tions,  T,  in  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva;/,,  fornix  smooth,  without  folds  (symblepharon 
posteriusl  ;  p,  thick  pannC^overing  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea  ;  jp,,  a  pannus  that  has 
undergone  contractio^^b^iding  over  the  whole  cornea. 

pears  studded^tfQV  coarse  granules,  with  small  nodules,  or  even  with 
raspberry-lik^s^ojections.  There  is  now  no  thickening  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  ^1^  subjacent  Meibomian  glands  being  visible  through  the 
latter.  kind  of  hypertrophy,  which  is  called  the  papillary  form , 

is  fo&nd  exclusively  in  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  (fig.  19  A).  It  is  always 
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most  clearly  pronounced  on  the  upper  lid,  which,  therefore,  must  be 
everted  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  the  trachoma. 

The  second  form  of  hypertrophy  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
the  trachoma  granules.  These  are  gray  or  yellow,  translucent,  roundish 
bodies,  which  push  up  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  conjunctiva  in 
the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  and  are  visible  through  the  conjunctiva.  On 
account  of  their  translucent,  seemingly  gelatinous  character,  they  have 
been  likened  to  the  eggs  of  frog-spawn  or  to  grains  of  boiled  sago.  They 
are  found  principally  in  the  folds  of  transition  (/,  Fig.  19  A ),  in  which 
they  are  imbedded  in  such  numbers  that,  when  the  lower  lid  is  drawn 
down,  the  fold  projects  as  a  thick,  rigid  swelling,  at  the  summit  of  which 
we  sometimes  see  the  granules  arranged  in  rows  like  a  string  of  pearls. 
In  the  conjunctiva  tarsi  the  trachoma  granules  are  less  readily  visible. 
They  are  smaller  in  this  situation,  and  can  not  push  the  conjunctiva 
up  because  the  latter  is  ver;  closely  adherent  to  the  tarsus.  Here, 
therefore,  they  generally  appear  as  small,  bright-yellowish  points,  which 
are  situated  deeply  in  the  mucous  membrane;  quite  often,  though, 
they  are  hidden  from  sight  altogether  by  the  development  of  the  pa- 
pillae.  More  rarely  trachoma  granules  are  found  in  the  semilunar  fold 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  This 
variety  of  proliferation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  called  the  granular  form. 

The  two  forms  of  proliferation  of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  occur 
separately.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  both  are  found  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  eye,  and  so  distributed  thattn  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  the  lids  the  most  prominent  feature  is  the  ^fGnjeration  of  pa¬ 
pillae,  in  the  fold  of  transition  it  is  the  formation  ^tFachoma  granules 
(Fig.  19  A).  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyebaU"^  in  light  cases,  un¬ 
altered,  but  when  the  irritation  is  more  interfsakhows  a  coarsely  reticu¬ 
late  injection.  The  conjunctiva  discha»pSVa  purulent  secretion,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  more  abundani/Tm^e  fresh  cases  and  those  at¬ 
tended  with  marked  symptoms  ofUrmation.  In  older  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  and  in  those  which  ri^^t  more  sluggish  course,  it  is  very 
scanty. 

The  disturbance  of  sig^^nf  which  many  patients  complain,  is 
founded  upon  a  complmai0p  Effecting  the  cornea,  and  appearing  under 
two  different  forms,  and  ulceration,  which  verv  frequently  occur 

rP 

*  tracliftmatosiis  consists  in  the  deposition  upon  the  surface 
of  the  cornea  oAjpnewly  formed,  brawny,  vascular  tissue,  which  pushes 
its  way  fromQ^e  edge  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea.  At  the  spot 
where  fitfxWmnus  is  located,  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is  uneven  and 
studdk^Kth  fine  projections,  and  there  is  a  gray,  translucent,  super¬ 
ficially  situated  cloudy  mass,  which  is  traversed  by  numerous  vessels. 

^ - 


together. 


P annus  ■ 


*  Pannus ,  a  cloth. 
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The  latter  spring  from  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  pass 
over  the  limbus  and  out  upon  the  cornea,  and,  after  arriving  within 
the  pannus,  branch  in  an  arborescent  fashion.  The  pannus  ordi¬ 
narily  begins  .its  development  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
cover  first  the  upper  half  of  the  latter  (p,  Fig.  19  A).  Quite  often 
it  terminates  below  in  a  sharp,  straight,  horizontal  border.  After¬ 
ward  pannus  develops  at  other  portions  of  the  corneal  margin,  until  at 
length  the  entire  cornea  is  covered  by  it.  When  pannus  is  pretty  fully 
developed,  the  iris  likewise  participates  in  the  inflammation  (iritis). 
Disturbance  of  vision  sets  in  as  soon  as  the  pannus  has  advanced  into 
the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea — that  is,  in  that  region  of  the  latter 
which  lies  directly  opposite  the  pupil.  If  this  region  is  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  by  pannus,  vision  is  reduced  until  it  is  limited  to  the  recognition 
of  large  objects,  or  even  to  the  mere  ability  to  distinguish  between 
light  and  darkness  (quantitative  vision). 

The  ulcers  of  the  cornea  either  develop  at  a  spot  that  is  otherwise 
normal,  or  they  occur  in  connection  with  pannus.  In  the  latter  case 
they  are  found  principally  at  the  free  border  of  the  pannus,  more  rarely 
within  the  latter.  Since  their  character  agrees  with  that  of  ulcers  of 
the  cornea  generally,  a  more  detailed  account  of  them  will  be  given 
under  the  latter  head  (§§  34  et  seq). 

Course. — This  is  of  the  following  character :  The  hypertrophy  of 
the  conjunctiva  gradually  increases,  growing  steadily  greater,  until  it 
has  reached  a  certain  height  which  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  Then 
it  disappears  again,  step  by  step,  while  a  cicatricial  state  tf)f  the  con¬ 
junctiva  with  contraction  takes  its  place.  In  this  trachoma 

is  cured  in  the  sense  that  the  specific  morbid  proces^hfc  come  to  an 
end.  Nevertheless,  the  conjunctiva  has  not  becoia^normal  again  by 
any  means ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  upon  it^^ting  marks  of  the 
disease  that  has  past,  namely,  the  signs  of/i*Seicatricial  contraction 
which,  in  many  instances  entails  other,  qdxftpSnal  consequences,  such 
as  we  will  group  together  under  the  “  the  state  of  sequelae  of 

trachoma.”  The  more  considerable  t]0^1egree  which  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  conjunctiva  attains,  the  grg^ter  and  more  striking  is  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  latter,  and  the  loi^§7  too,  is  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
which  in  most  cases  is  counted®^  ^ears.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  direct 
proportion  between  the  sevpyby  of  the  disease  and  its  duration,  as  well 
as  the  severity  of  its  lat(frsic[uelae.  The  object  of  the  treatment,  there¬ 
fore,  must  consist ^ij^mecking  the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva 
while  it  is  developi^^s  thus  both  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  short¬ 
ened  and  its  eydn^fsequences  also  are  reduced  to  a  smaller  amount. 

In  the  $%N!nctiva  tarsi ,  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  cica¬ 
trices  is  betal^hied  by  a  few  narrow,  whitish  striae  (fine  cicatricial  bands), 
which  w^jee  emerging  in  the  midst  of  the  reddened  and  thickened 
conjuno^a.  These  striae  gradually  become  more  numerous  and  unite 
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to  form  a  delicate  network,  the  meshes  of  which  are  occupied  by  red  isl¬ 
ands — that  is,  by  those  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  which  are  still  hyper- 
aemic  and  hypertrophied.  Little  by  little  the  cicatricial  lines  grow  stead¬ 
ily  broader  and  the  islands  that  they  inclose  steadily  narrower,  until  at 
length  that  condition  is  produced  in  which  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus 
has  become  perfectly  pale,  thin,  and  smooth.  The  cicatricial  condition 
of  the  conjunctiva  corresponds  in  extent  and  intensity  to  the  amount  of 
hypertrophy  that  has  preceded  it.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  conjunctiva  has  attained  a  considerable  height  in  certain 
spots  only,  it  is  also  only  at  these  spots  that  deep  cicatrices  remain 
after  the  trachoma  has  run  its  course,  while  those  parts  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  which  were  simply  infiltrated,  or  were  hypertrophic  to  only  a  very 
slight  degree,  return  to  the  normal  state. 

In  the  conjunctiva  of  the  fornix ,  the  same  conversion  of  hyper¬ 
trophy  into  cicatricial  contraction  takes  place.  Only,  the  external 
phenomena  are  somewhat  different,  in  conformity  with  the  different 
character  of  the  conjunctiva  in  this  situation.  Here  we  do  not  sec 
any  whitish  bands,  but  we  find  that  the  thick  swellings  which  arc 
formed  by  the  hypertrophic  fold  of  transition  are  becoming  gradually 
thinner  and  flatter.  Associated  with  this  process,  and  proceeding  with 
it  step  by  step,  is  a  condition  of  contraction  taking  place  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  a  condition  which  steadily  increases  until  even  the  folds  that 
in  the  normal  eye  are  present  in  the  fornix  are  smoothed  out  and  dis¬ 
appear  (Fig.  19  B  at  f).  The  conjunctiva  has  grown  pale,  and  a  deli¬ 
cate  bluish- white  coating  is  witness  to  the  cicatriciaLfc^iracter  of  its. 
superficial  layers. 

Pannus ,  provided  that  further  changes,  suchrs^will  be  described 
later,  have  not  occurred  in  it,  is  capable  of  compete  retrogression,  so 
that  the  cornea  can  reacquire  its  normal  t^gsparency.  Ulcers  heal, 
leaving  behind  them  cloudy  spots,  thei**ASnce  of  which  upon  vision 
is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  their  obliqueness  and  also  upon  their 
situation  within  the  pupillary  area  of&je  cornea. 

The  morbid  changes  in  the  cWjunctiva  and  cornea,  which  are 
characteristic  of  trachoma,  van  reatly  in  their  intensity  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  distinguish  t>p\^es  into  those  that  are  light  and  those- 
that  are  severe.  In  the  lijgh^t  cases  the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  small  and  the  cicat*»*cQ)iormation  that  succeeds  it  is  correspondingly 
insignificant ;  so  perhaps,  that  it  may  scarcely  be  possible  any 

longer  to  make  tl^Sjagnosis  of  trachoma,  if  some  time  has  elapsed  since 
it  occurred.  once  the  cornea  has  become  implicated,  the  case 

must  alwayo^K characterized  as  severe.  It  must  be  remarked  how¬ 
ever  :  (l)Nofht  the  symptoms  of  irritation  do  not  always  by  any  means 
bear  a  fixeS  proportion  to  the  objective  changes ;  cases  with  very  great 
hyptfrvo^phy  of  the  conjunctiva  and  thick  pannus  often  running  their 
course  without  inflammatory  accidents,  and  vice  versa.  (2)  That 
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similarly  no  fixed  relation  exists  between  the  changes  in  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  the  lids  and  those  of  the  cornea.  We  see  cases  with  very  pro¬ 
nounced  proliferation  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  without  pannus, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  with  pannus  and  ulcers  associated  with  a 
trifling  affection  of  the  conjunctiva.  (3)  In  one  and  the  same  case 
the  course  is  often  very  variable,  in  that  sometimes  intermissions  or 
even  spontaneous  partial  recoveries,  sometimes  relapses  and  exacerba¬ 
tions,  occur.  The  latter  are  surely  to  be  expected  if,  in  a  case  that  has. 
been  improved  by  treatment,  treatment  is  too  soon  discontinued  ;  but 
it  is  noticed  that  they  also  occur  without  any  known  cause  under  ap¬ 
propriate  treatment  properly  carried  out.  Thus  a  suddenly  occurring 
supplemental  attack  of  pannus  can  in  a  short  time  annihilate  the  results 
of  months  of  treatment. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the  morbid 
changes,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  swiftness  with  which  they  take 
place  that  such  great  variety  prevails,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  as¬ 
sociated  symptoms  of  irritation,  which  are  usually  the  more  consider¬ 
able  the  more  rapid  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  disease  sets  in  with  moderate  symptoms  of  irritation — photo¬ 
phobia,  lachrymation,  pain — which  augment  with  the  increase  in  the 
objective  changes.  Not  infrequently,  however,  trachoma  develops  so 
insidiously  that  for  a  long  time  those  whom  it  has  attacked  are  not 
aware  of  it.  Such  persons  sometimes  do  not  have  their  attention 
called  to  their  disease  until  the  pannus  as  it  covers  the  cornea  begins 
to  disturb  their  sight.  These  cases  belong  as  a  rule  to  the  granular 
form  of  trachoma.  When  the  people  living  in  barrack^^Jiools,  etc., 
that  are  infected  with  trachoma  undergo  medical  exai^gpttion,  there  is 
always  found  a  number  of  inmates  who  do  not  conrnQki  of  any  troubles 
whatever  and  who  regard  themselves  as  perfeq^ysalthy,  while  exam¬ 
ination  shows  in  the  folds  of  transition  a  v#T^S*considerable  develop¬ 
ment  of  trachoma  granules.  In  contrasi^wM?  cases  running  this  in¬ 
sidious  course  are  the  cases  of  what  is  cfdl ex  acute  trachoma.  In  these 
the  disease  begins  writh  very  violenlQjnflammatory  accessories ;  the 
oedema  of  the  lids,  the  great  s well^r  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  profuse 
purulent  secretion  would  almos1(lWid  us  to  imagine  the  case  to  be  an 
acute  blennorrhcea.  The  cqro2$  diagnosis  can  be  made  as  a  rule  by 
our  finding  the  conjunctivqf^Hclded  with  numerous  trachoma  granules. 
But  if  these  are  absent  ^mjng  the  first  days  of  illness,  or  if,  because  of 
the  great  swelling  qf  >he  conjunctiva,  they  are  not  apparent,  the  subse¬ 
quent  course  of  tho-A^ease  may  be  the  only  thing  that  can  clear  up  the 
nature  of  thejtfft^r;  which  it  does,  since  the  hypertrophy  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  tl^^^^haracteristic  of  trachoma,  soon  develops.  Such  acute 
cases  occur  cWfefly  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  trachoma; 
they  ajjeJraingerous  to  sight  not  so  much  on  account  of  pannus  as  of 
con^alSrfcers,  that  make  their  appearance  during  the  acute  stage. 
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15.  Stage  of  Sequelae  of  Trachoma. — It  is  only  the  lightest  cases,  or 
those  that  come  under  treatment  early,  that  are  completely  cured.  In 
other  cases  there  are  left  sequelae,  which  are  accompanied  by  a  per¬ 
manent  impairment  of  the  eye.  These  affect  either  the  lids  and  con¬ 
junctiva  or  the  cornea.  They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Distortion  of  the  lids  with  faulty  disposition  of  the  cilia.  The 
distortion  is  produced  by  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  tarsus,  as  a  result  of  which  the  tarsus  bends  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  convex  anteriorly.  This  distortion  is  recognizable  even  from  an 
inspection  of  the  lids  while  in  situ,  from  the  fact  that  they  bulge  more 
than  usual.  It  appears  still  more  clearly  on  everting  the  lids,  especially 
in  the  upper  lid,  in  which  the  distortion  is  always  more  pronounced. 
We  find  the  conjunctival  surface  of  this  lid  traversed  by  cicatrices, 
among  which  one  that  is  particularly  striking  is  a  cicatricial  band 
which  runs  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  white  line  two  or  three  millimetres 
above  the  free  edge  of  the  lid  and  parallel  with  it.  Along  this  line  v 
there  is  a  furrow-like  depression  produced  by  the  drawing  in  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  tarsus.  On  everting  the  lids  we  feel  that  this 
spot  corresponds  to  an  angular  bend  of  the  tarsus  (tv  Fig.  19  B ),  which 
lies,  therefore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  free  border  of  the  lid.  From 
this  bending  of  the  tarsus  the  whole  lid  acquires  a  boat-like  or  bowl¬ 
like  shape. 

The  cause  of  the  distortion  of  the  tarsus  lies  partly  in  the  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  conjunctiva;  for,  as  the  conjunctiva  grows  shorter 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tarsus,  it  tends  to  l^fAe  the  latter 
forward.  But  the  distortion  is  mainly  produced  h^Aehanges  in  the 
tarsus  itself.  The  latter  is  as  much  the  seat  of  j^rajmimatory  infiltra¬ 
tion  in  severe  cases  of  trachoma  as  the  conjunofciS*  itself.  It  is  hence 
increased  in  size  and,  when  we  evert  the  lid^s^rfeel  that  it  is  thicker, 
wider,  and  at  the  same  time  less  pliable, iST^Srat  sometimes  the  eversion 
of  the  lids  is  rendered  considerably  mqre^Ujftcult.  From  such  a  state  of 
things  the  experienced  observer  woui^Kinfer  that  he  has  to  fear  a  sub¬ 
sequent  distortion  of  the  tarsus^wihr  its  consequences.  The  infiltra¬ 
tion  and  thickening  of  the  tamfcyare  greatest  near  its  lower  margin, 
along  the  line  at  which  theAj^l-vessels  passing  to  the  conjunctiva 
from  in  front  perforateN^tarsus  (see  page  36  and  Fig.  16,  rp). 
There  is  no  doubt  biyH!©  it  is  chiefly  along  these  vessels  that  the  in¬ 
flammatory  infiltrati(^u«iakes  its  way  from  the  conjunctiva  to  the  tar¬ 
sus.  Hence,  cicatfijal  contraction  which  succeeds  the  infiltration  and 
which  makes  tl^^Ohole  tarsus  thinner  and  narrower,  is  greatest  at  this 
spot  and  proeQbes  there  an  angular  bending  of  the  tarsus,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  wl^Mvls  the  cicatricial  line  that  is  seen  running  horizontally 
upon  tta  conjunctiva  tarsi,  and  the  position  of  which  accordingly  agrees 
in  g|Tser|l  with  that  of  the  sulcus  subtarsalis  present  in  the  normal  lid. 
X/Jme  immediate  consequence  of  the  distortion  of  the  lid  is  an  altera- 
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tion  in  the  position  of  its  free  border  and  of  the  cilia  springing  from  it. 
In  the  upper  lid  the  free  border  no  longer  looks  straight  downward,  but 
downward  and  backward  (inward).  The  internal  margin  of  the  lid, 
which  in  the  healthy  state  is  sharp,  becomes  rounded  off  (“  shaved  off  ”) 
and  is  no  longer  to  be  recognized  with  distinctness  (Fig.  19  B,  rj, 
this  being  due  partly  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  drawn  by  the  contract¬ 
ing  conjunctiva,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  the  eyeball  upon  it.  By  the 
turning  inward  of  the  free  border  of  the  lid  the  direction  of  the  cilia 
(cj  is  changed,  so  that  they  now  no  longer  look  forward,  but  look 
downward  and  backward,  and  touch  the  surface  of  the  cornea  ( trichi¬ 
asis ).  Another  factor  besides  the  distortion  of  the  tarsus  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  this  false  position  of  the  cilia,  is  the  tension  which  the  con¬ 
tracting  conjunctiva  exerts.  This  tends  to  draw  the  skin,  and  with  it 
the  cilia,  over  the  free  border  of  the  lid  and  up  upon  the  posterior 
surface. 

If  the  distortion  of  the  lid  progresses,  the  entire  border  of  the  lid 
turns  backward  and  entropion  is  produced.  In  trichiasis  and  entropion 
alike  there  is  a  permanent  condition  of  irritation,  which  is  excited  and 
maintained  in  the  eye  by  the  constant  contact  of  the  cilia  with  the 
cornea ;  if  this  condition  lasts  any  length  of  time,  diseases  of  the  cornea 
make  their  appearance  as  a  consequence  of  the  mechanical  injury  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  cilia  (see  §§  36  and  46). 

The  opposite  kind  of  anomaly  of  position  of  the  lid — that  is,  its 
turning  outward,  or  ectropion — also  occurs  as  a  result  of  trachoma.  The 
cause  of  this  is  that  the  conjunctiva,  when  it  is  thickened  and  has  un¬ 
dergone  great  proliferation,  crowds  the  lid  away  from  toC^eball ;  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  orbicularisfpth^n  suffices  to 
complete  the  eversion  of  the  lid.  This  kind  of  ^^*opion  is  usually 
found  only  in  the  lower  lid  (see  §  112).  V.C/ 

2.  S 'ymblepharon  Posterius. — When  the  ^rchftricial  contraction  of 
the  conjunctiva  reaches  a  high  degree,  th^foJcK  of  the  region  of  tran¬ 
sition  flatten  out  completely ;  the  conju$muva  passes  directly  from  the 
lid  to  the  eyeball  (/„  Fig.  19  B).  If  1©:  tawer  lid  is  drawn  down  with 
the  finger,  the  conjunctiva  stretch^ tightly  in  the  form  of  a  vertical 
fold  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeBQk  and,  if  the  lid  is  drawn  down  still 
farther,  the  eyeball,  being  fs^&kfed  tightly  to  it  by  the  conjunctiva, 
must  follow.  This  conditjJo^Ss  characterized  as  symblepharon  pos¬ 
terius  (see  §  25).  In  j^rt^cularly  severe  cases  the  lower  half  of  the 
conjunctival  sac  is  r^^jj^ed  to  a  shallow  groove  between  the  lid  and  the 
eyeball. 

3.  Xerosis  P^mfnctivce. — When  very  greatly  contracted,  the  con¬ 
junctiva  los^A^power  of  contributing  through  its  own  special  secre¬ 
tion  to  themmistening  of  the  eyeball.  A  feeling  of  dryness  develops 
in  the  tjhe  scanty,  muco-purulent  secretion  shows  a  tough,  sticky, 
viscij^Brf  acter.  Subsequently  there  appear  on  the  conjunctiva  tarsi 
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several  dry-looking  places,  to  which  the  lachrymal  fluid  can  not  adhere 
any  more  than  if  they  were  smeared  with  grease.  This  condition  tends 
to  spread,  until  finally  the  conjunctiva  may  be  affected  by  it  through¬ 
out  its  whole  extent.  The  conjunctiva  in  that  case  looks  dry  and  brit¬ 
tle  ;  the  lachrymal  fluid,  which  is  secreted  in  less  amount  than  usual, 
does  not  adhere  to  it.  The  cornea,  which  as  a  rule  has  become  partly 
cicatricial  from  previous  pannus  and  ulcers,  likewise  suffers  from  the 
deficient  moistening ;  its  epithelium  becomes  thicker,  epidermoid,  dry 
upon  the  surface,  and  hence  opaque.  Thus  is  produced  that  melan¬ 
choly  condition  which  is  called  xerophthalmus  and  which  forms  the 
worst  termination  of  trachoma :  the  eye  is  rendered  incurably  blind,  is 
disfiguring  to  its  possessor,  and  in  addition  keeps  torturing  him  with  a 
constant,  very  tormenting  sense  of  dryness  (see  §  26,  xerosis  conjunc¬ 
tive). 


4.  Corneal  Opacities . — These  are  after-effects,  both  of  ulcers  of  the 
cornea  and  of  pannus.  A  recent  pannus,  it  is  true,  can  disappear  com¬ 
pletely  by  a  process  of  resorption,  so  that  the  cornea  reacquires  its  nor¬ 
mal  transparency  But  often  further  changes  take  place  in  the  pannus, 
which  render  its  complete  disappearance  impossible.  Among  them  is. 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  place  (a)  the  transformation  into  connective 
tissue ,  which  the  pannus  undergoes  if  it  lasts  for  a  long  time.  In  this 
the  same  change  takes  place  in  the  pannus  as  in  the  trachomatous 
conjunctiva,  a  portion  of  the  round  cells  of  which  the  pannus  is  com¬ 
posed  growing  into  spindle-cells  and  finally  into  connective-tissue 
fibers.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  pannus  becomes  thinner,  its  sur¬ 
face  grows  smooth,  the  vessels  with  a  few  exception^d^appear,  and  at 
length  the  pannus  is  transformed  into  a  thin  mep|b$h,ne  of  connective 
tissue  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  cornea. -f^rns  connective  tissue 
no  longer  admits  of  resorption.  In  cases  iiv^kich  the  pannus  is  quite 
thick  and  succulent  and  covers  the  wlmm^cornea,  (b)  ectasia  of  the 
cornea  sometimes  results.  That  is,  a^mb^issue  of  the  pannus,  which 
is  soft  and  abounding  in  cells,  pen^trat^s  more  deeply  into  the  cornea, 
the  tissue  of  the  latter  softens  arfftpgives  way  before  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  (keratectasia  e  panno)^  Such  a  cornea  never  becomes  perfectly 
clear  again.  The  same  thii^yJs  true,  finally,  of  those  cases  in  which 
(c)  pannus  is  complicate  dJgfh  ^ ulcers  ;  the  regions  which  are  occupied 
by  the  latter  likewise  Impermanent  opacities  left  upon  them. 

Trachoma,  thenj^is^aisease  which  is  distinguished  by  its  duration, 
extending  ove^  rears,  and  which  in  many  cases  renders  those  who 
are  attacked  b$Ni1r  half  or  wholly  blind.  If  we  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  becau^omHxs  infectious  nature  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  spread,  we 
shall  un^^^and  how,  for  those  regions  in  which  it  is  endemic,  it  is  a 
veritable  scourge. 

16.  Etiology. — Trachoma  originates  exclusively  in  infection  pro- 
Bdmg  from  another  eye  affected  with  trachoma.  Infection  takes 
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place  by  transfer  of  the  secretion ;  contagion  by  means  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  existence  of  which  was  formerly  accepted,  seems  not  to 
occur.  In  all  probability  the  secretion  owes  its  infectious  character 
to  a  micrococcus ,  in  regard  to  whose  nature,  however,  investigations  so 
far  have  led  to  no  concordant  results.  Since  it  is  the  secretion  alone 
that  transmits  the  infection,  the  danger  of  infection,  which  any  given 
case  carries  with  it,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  secre¬ 
tion  ;  the  more  profuse  the  latter,  the  greater  being  the  danger  of  those 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  patient.  The  transfer  of  the 
secretion  from  one  eye  to  another  generally  takes  place  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  the  finger  or  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
certain  articles  of  the  toilet,  like  sponges,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  etc., 
which  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  eyes.  A  special  opportunity 
for  this  to  occur  is  afforded  when  a  pretty  large  number  of  people  have 
their  sleeping-apartments  in  common,  and  so  make  common  use,  too, 
of  the  articles  above  mentioned.  Hence,  trachoma  spreads  most  exten¬ 
sively  in  barracks,  penal  establishments,  poor-houses,  orphan-asylums, 
boarding-schools,  and  indeed  schools  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Moreover,  out¬ 
side  of  such  institutions  the  same  factor  asserts  itself,  since  trachoma 
preferably  attacks  poor  people  who  live  crowded  close  together  and 
bestow  little  care  upon  cleanliness.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  in  many 
countries  the  Jews  are  special  sufferers  from  trachoma  is  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  same  cause.  Trachoma,  finally,  varies  in  its  geographical 
distribution.  It  is  most  frequent  in  Arabia  and  in  Egypt,  which  is 
regarded  as  its  proper  home  (ophthalmia  HCgyptiaca.  Egyptian  oph¬ 
thalmia).  In  Europe  it  is  much  more  extensively  du^Sbuted  in  the 
east  than  in  the  west.  Elevated  lands  (Switzerlan^SB^rol)  are  almost 
entirely  free  from  it,  while  it  is  very  frequently  ftjOkl  in  the  low  lands 
(Belgium,  Holland,  Hungary,  and  the  wh&J^*egion  of  the  lower 
Danube). 

Therapy. — The  treatment  of  the  tra^io^ytous  conjunctiva  has  a  two¬ 
fold  object  in  view  :  on  the  one  hand  it  se^ks  to  do  away  with  the  inflam¬ 
matory  complications  and  the  increased  secretion,  which  is  associated 


with  them ;  on  the  other  hand, 
junctival  hypertrophy.  In  thi 


ther  the  disappearance  of  the  con¬ 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  process  of 
shrinking  in  the  conjuncti^j^JM  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible,  so  as 
to  avert  the  evil  conseaCTefi^s  resulting  from  its  cicatricial  contraction. 
We  attain  both  objectsx^/the  proper  employment  of  caustics,  of  which 
two  are  almost  exd  in  use  :  nitrate  of  silver  in  two-per-cent  solu¬ 

tion  and  sulphateQ^copper  in  the  form  of  a  stick.  The  silver  has  the 
feebler  actio^wd  is  therefore  borne  better ;  copper,  being  applied  in 
substance,  >fe*^a  correspondingly  stronger  cauterant  action,  but  also 
causes  mfrrenrritation.  These  remedies  are,  as  a  rule,  applied  once  a 
day,  only  in  severe  cases  that  they  are  used  twice  a  day.  The 

^^V^Qng  for  the  two  remedies  are  as  follows  :  Nitrate  of  silver  is  em- 
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ployed  in  all  recent  cases  with  violent  inflammatory  symptoms  and 
great  secretion.  It  can  also  be  used  when  there  are  ulcers  upon  the 
cornea  that  are  still  in  the  progressive  stage,  if  we  take  care  that  none 
of  the  solution  comes  into  contact  with  the  cornea  itself.  Copper 
sulphate  is  suitable  for  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  symp¬ 
toms  are  small,  and  its  chief  use  is  in  removing  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
conjunctiva.  For  this  purpose  it  acts  much  more  energetically  than 
the  silver  solution,  and  should,  therefore,  be  used  in  preference  to  it  in 
all  those  cases  in  which  its  application  is  allowable  at  all.  Great  in¬ 
flammatory  irritation,  but  most  of  all  the  presence  of  ulcers  of  the 
cornea  in  a  state  of  active  progress,  contra-indicate  the  use  of  the  blue- 
stick. 

From  these  indications  it  follows  that,  as  a  rule,  we  treat  a  recent 
case  with  the  silver  solution  until  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  disap¬ 
peared  and  the  secretion  has  diminished.  As  soon  as  this  has  occurred 
— and  several  weeks  are  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose — we  replace 
the  silver  solution  by  bluestone.  At  any  rate,  we  must  avoid  using 
the  silver  solution  for  too  long  a  time  on  account  of  the  argyrosis 
which  may  develop  as  a  result  of  it.  The  copper  is  now  to  be  used, 
the  application  of  it  being  made  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the 
degree  of  hypertrophy;  and  is  to  be  kept  up  for  months  and  even 
years,  until  every  trace  of  hypertrophy  has  vanished  and  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  has  become  free  from  congestion  and  smooth  throughout.  At  first 
the  application  is  made  every  day ;  but  when  only  slight  remains  of  the 
hypertrophy  exist,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  application  every  other 
day,  and  subsequently  every  third  day.  Moreover,  tl^toplication  should 
be  made  less  and  less  energetically  all  the  time,  u^p^  finally,  when  the 
cure  of  the  trachoma  is  complete,  the  applications  entirely  suspended. 
In  these  later  stages  of  the  disease  we  can  J^s)ruct  the  patient  how  to 
evert  the  lid  himself  and  touch  it  with  bluestone,  so  that  he  need 
not  come  so  often  to  the  physician.  Or,  we  can  prescribe  for  him  an 
ointment  of  copper  sulphate  (one  h  to  one  per  cent),  which  he  himself 
can  rub  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  ^^lien  there  is  great  cicatricial  con¬ 
traction  of  the  conjunctiva  ih^not  applicable  at  all,  and  must  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  use  of  ointmA^  A  one  or  two  per  cent  ointment  of 
white  or  yellow  mercuriaSNJrecipitate  (the  latter  acts  more  energetically) 
may  be  rubbed  int  Conjunctival  sac.  In  relapses  with  great  in¬ 

flammatory  irritatioV^ich  as  often  occur  in  the  course  of  the  treat¬ 
ment,  the  coppe^E^always  to  be  replaced  for  a  short  time  by  the  silver 
solution.  If,  hjwever,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are  very  violent,  the 
silver  soli^ti^^itself  can  not  always  be  borne,  and  must  then  be  re¬ 
placed  Jw^iome  time  by  milder  remedies  such  as  instillations  or  com- 
pressQgVnacle  with  weak  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  boric  acid. 

NjQ^exreatment  of  trachoma  must  be  kept  up  until  the  hypertrophy 
«Klie  conjunctiva  is  completely  done  away  with,  as  otherwise  relapses 
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are  to  be  looked  for  sooner  or  later.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  lies  in  its  great  length,  it  often  requiring  many  months  for  a  com¬ 
plete  cure.  Those  patients  who  have  not  the  endurance  or  the  means 
necessary  for  such  a  course,  give  up  treatment  as  soon  as  their  subject¬ 
ive  troubles  have  disappeared,  without,  however,  being  completely  cured. 
Then  we  commonly  see  them  returning  after  some  time  with  a  relapse, 
which  is  often  more  severe  than  the  disease  for  which  we  originally 
treated  them.  This  lack  of  completeness  in  the  treatment  is  the  reason 
why  the  disease  with  many  men  drags  on  through  their  whole  life. 

The  treatment  of  complications  affecting  the  cornea  is  conducted  on 
the  principle  that  the  affections  of  the  cornea,  caused  by  a  conjunctival 
trouble,  are  best  cured  by  the  treatment  of  the  conjunctival  trouble 
itself.  Hence,  corneal  ulcers  and  pannus  occurring  in  connection  with 
trachoma  are  not  combated  directly,  but  have  their  cure  brought  about 
by  means  of  applications  made  to  the  conjunctiva.  The  only  limita¬ 
tion  to  this  is  that,  where  there  are  corneal  ulcers  in  active  progress,  the 
silver  solution  is  demanded  and  the  bluestone,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
contra-indicated,  and  further,  that  contact  of  the  caustic  with  the 
cornea  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  For  the  iritis,  which  is 
not  rarely  associated  with  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  atropine  in  one-per-cent 
solution  is  instilled.  In  other  respects,  ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  to  be 
treated  according  to  the  rules  which  are  in  general  applicable  to  them 
(see  §  36).  It  must  only  be  noted  that  bandaging,  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  indicated  in  the  case  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  should  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible  when  trachoma  is  present,  because  by  tlu^fistosure  of  the 
eye  the  secretion  is  retained  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  aS^tnus  both  the 
conjunctival  and  the  corneal  troubles  are  aggravate$Qv* 

Pannus ,  in  recent  cases,  disappears  of  itself^wnply  from  applica¬ 
tions  being  made  to  the  conjunctiva.  If  the J&Jfcms  is  unusually  dense, 
it  is  allowable  to  make  careful  applicatiora^Qhe  caustic  to  the  pannus 
itself.  Since  pannus  is  often  associat^i.Jvixh  slight  iritis,  atropine 
should  be  instilled  from  time  to  time^^order  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  postereor  synechiae.  Very  old  pannus, 
which  already  is  partly  made  ujwfMonnective  tissue  and  has  lost  all  but 
a  few  of  its  vessels,  requires  «pefe©l  treatment.  Experience  has  shown 
that  further  resorption  cmroeobtained  in  such  a  pannus  by  exciting  a 
violent  inflammation  kr  ii/and  so  producing  an  increased  succulence 
and  a  greater  vasculaVity.  For  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  the  je- 
quirity  treatment?  Wecker).  We  here  employ  a  three  to  five  per 
cent  infusion  of(^jquirity,  which  is  prepared  by  steeping  the  ground 
jequirity-be^O^r  twenty-four  hours  in  cold  water.  With  this  infusion, 
which  is  prepared  fresh  every  day,  the  conjunctiva  of  the  everted 
lids  is  jjcjinted  very  thoroughly  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  inflam- 
matf^^pmt  is  thus  produced  reaches  the  desired  height  on  the  second 
or^jdrd  day,  when  the  lids  are  reddened  and  are  swollen  with  oedema, 
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the  conjunctiva  is  strongly  injected  and  covered  with  a  croupous 
membrane,  and  slight  chemosis  is  often  present.  This  inflammation 
we  designate  as  jequirity-ophthalmia.  As  soon  as  it  has  attained  the 
height  just  described,  the  further  application  of  the  remedy  is  discon¬ 
tinued,  as  otherwise  we  should  make  the  inflammation  increase  to  the 
point  where  it  would  cause  a  necrotic  disintegration  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  and  cornea.  We  now  allow  the  inflammation  to  run  its  course, 
simply  keeping  the  eye  clean ;  when  the  inflammation  has  completely 
subsided,  the  cornea  is  found  to  have  gained  in  transparency  as  com¬ 
pared  with  its  former  state,  and  sometimes  to  a  very  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  This  very  energetic  treatment  is  adapted  only  to  those  old  cases 
of  trachoma  in  which  the  more  pronounced  symptoms  of  inflammation 
are  wanting,  the  conjunctiva  is  in  great  part  cicatricial,  and  the  cornea 
is  entirely  covered  by  old  pannus. 

Of  the  sequelae  of  trachoma,  trichiasis  and  entropion  demand  opera¬ 
tive  treatment  (see  the  section  on  operations,  §§  168  and  171).  The 
symblepharon  posterius,  which  is  produced  by  the  shrinking  of  the 
conjunctiva,  is  amenable  to  no  treatment.  Xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  also  incurable,  so  that  treatment  must  be  limited  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  patient’s  sufferings.  To  diminish  the  sense  of  dryness,  frequent 
instillations  of  milk,  glycerin,  or  mucilaginous  substances  (e.  g.,  the 
mucilago  seminum  cydoniorum),  may  be  made. 

IiTaddition  to  the  foregoing  measures  for  the  treatment  of  tracho¬ 
ma,  it  is  self-evident  that  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  eye  clean, 
for  which  purpose  we  may  prescribe  weak  antiseptic^lutions.  The 
patient  should  have  a  nourishing  diet ;  he  ought  nds^V»e  kept  in  his 
room,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  made  to  go©!*T  in  the  open  air 
and  take  exercise,  and  perhaps  may  be  directed ^pvohgage  in  some  light 
out-of-door  work.  vO 

With  a  disease  of  this  infectious  cham^P'F  dissemination  should 
be  checked  by  suitable  prophylaxis.  (TBe^physician  must  set  a  good 
example,  and  must  cleanse  his  hands^ry  carefully  after  touching  a  tra¬ 
chomatous  eye.  He  must  call  the  at^ntion  of  the  patient  affected  with 
trachoma  to  the  infectious  natd^of  his  disease.  He  must  teach  him 
how  to  protect  from  infection  t%  other  eye  which  may  be  still  healthy, 
and  how  to  avoid  spreadM^tne  disease  among  those  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood,  his  fa  bis  fellow- workmen,  etc.  For  securing  the 
latter  object,  the  pnq^l  requisite  is  that  the  patient  should  have  his 
own  washing  ma©yals,  linen,  bed,  etc.,  and  should  keep  them  for  his 
own  individuality. 

The  p^r^tion  of  epidemics  of  trachoma  in  public  establishments, 
such  as  blanks  and  institutions  and  schools  of  every  sort,  constitutes 
an  imntrtant  duty  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  such  places.  These  offi- 
cia^gojilc!  take  care  that  the  members  of  their  community  have  separate 
^tehmg- materials,  linen,  etc.,  for  their  use.  They  should  be  kept  ap- 
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prised  of  the  presence  of  any  trachomatous  patients  by  means  of  fre¬ 
quent  medical  inspection,  and,  as  soon  as  such  a  patient  is  found,  he 
should  be  immediately  removed  from  the  community;  for,  where  no 
trachomatous  patient  is  found,  no  extension  of  the  disease  is  possible. 

There  is  no  disease  of  the  eyes  in  regard  to  which  such  a  mass  of  literature 
has  been  reared  in  the  course  of  the  ages  as  in  regard  to  trachoma.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  are  to-day  still  far  from  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter,  or  from 
any  unity  of  views  in  regard  to  it.  The  many  people  who  have  worked  upon 
the  subject  have  given  us  a  great  number  of  divisions  of  the  disease  and  various 
names;  and  the  confusion  has  been  carried  so  far  that  for  almost  every  desig¬ 
nation  that  we  employ  we  must  give  a  description,  too,  in  order  to  make  clear 
to  our  audience  what  we  mean. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  our  own  century  that  trachoma  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  physicians  to  any  great  degree.  It  was  then  that  the 
disease  first  showed  itself  as  an  epidemic  among  the  European  armies  (ophthal¬ 
mia  militaris).  People  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  been  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Egypt  (hence  ophthalmia  aegyptiaca)  by  Napoleon  I.  For  when 
the  latter,  in  July,  1798,  landed  in  Egypt  with  an  army  of  Ihirty-two  thousand 
men,  most  of  the  soldiers  were  very  soon  attacked  by  a  violent  ophthalmia, 
and  these  were  supposed  to  have  brought  with  them  upon  their  return  to  Europe 
the  disease  which  was  formerly  confined  to  Egypt.  Subsequent  historical  re¬ 
searches,  however,  have  shown  that  the  disease  had  already  been  endemic  in 
Europe  since  antiquity.  Celsus  mentions  the  disease,  and  gives  a  good  de¬ 
scription  of  the  roughness  of  the  lids  and  the  purulent  discharge  that  it  occa¬ 
sions.  For  treatment  the  ancients  employed  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  is  still  to-day  made  use  of  by  some,  and  which  was  accomplished  both 
by  means  of  various  instruments  and  also  by  friction  with  fig^&a^s. 

From  time  immemorial,  then,  trachoma  has  existed  in  ETrcSpe  as  an  endemic 
disease.  But  when,  by  reason  of  the  Napoleonic  wai^fh<Hirmies  came  so  re¬ 
peatedly  in  contact  with  each  other  and  with  the  cbwApbpulation,  the  disease 
became  more  widely  disseminated  and  occurred  idOterdemics.  In  some  coun¬ 
tries  it  became  frightfully  prevalent.  In  tlm^nglish  army,  during  the  year 
1818,  there  were  more  than  5,000  on  the  in^aliji  rist,  who  had  been  rendered 
blind  as  a  consequence  of  trachoma.  In  tfi^Prussian  army,  from  1813  to  1817, 
20,000  to  30,000  men  were  attacked  witl^^;  in  the  Russian  army,  from  1816  to 
1839,  76,811  men  were  subjects  of  tk^jdisease.  In  Belgium,  in  1840,  one  out 
of  every  five  soldiers  was  affectecFrofru  trachoma.  The  French  army,  which 
was  supposed  to  form  the  stmdi0^pdint  of  the  disease,  was  just  the  one  that, 
relatively  speaking,  was  leas^htacked.  The  armies  disseminated  trachoma 
among  the  civil  populates  {through  the  discharge  of  soldiers  affected  with  eye 
diseases,  through  the  quavering  of  troops,  etc.  When  they  had  so  many 
trachomatous  soldiersGa  the  Belgian  army  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
the  Government  ^jlSed  to  Jfingken,  who  was.  at  that  time  a  celebrated  oph- 
He  recommended  them  to  dismiss  the  trachomatous 


By  means  of  this  fatal  measure  trachoma  soon  became 


an  extent  which  has  been  observed  in  no  other  European 


oulation  trachoma  finds  a  favorable  soil  for  its  dissemina- 


my  men  dwell  together,  hence  among  the  poorer  classes, 
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but  particularly  in  large  public  asylums.  If  trachoma  has  made  its  way  into 
such  an  establishment,  and  no  measures  are  taken  against  its  spreading,  soon 
a  great  number  or  even  all  the  inmates  will  be  attacked  by  it.  In  a  pauper 
school  at  Holborn,  the  whole  five  hundred  children  suffered  from  trachoma 
(Bader).  Hairion,  in  1840,  found  in  an  orphan  asylum  at  Mecheln  sixty-four 
out  of  sixty-six  orphan  girls  affected  with  trachoma ;  in  Mons,  seventy-one  out 
of  seventy-four  orphan  girls  were  suffering  from  the  disease.  In  the  workhouse 
at  Dublin,  no  less  than  134,838  persons  were  attacked  by  trachoma  from  1849 
to  1854.  On  board  ships,  where  the  crew  live  so  closely  crowded  together, 
trachoma  can  spread  very  quickly.  Mackenzie  tells  the  story  of  the  epidemic 
which  raged  upon  the  French  slave-ship  Rodeur  in  the  year  1819.  The  disease 
broke  out  during  the  voyage,  and  first  among  the  negroes  who,  to  the  number 
of  160,  were  crowded  together  in  the  hold.  When  they  took  the  unfortunate 
people  up  on  deck,  because  the  fresh  air  seemed  to  have  a  favorable  influence 
on  the  ophthalmia,  many  threw  themselves  overboard,  so  that  they  had  to  desist 
from  doing  this.  Soon  one  of  the  sailors  also  was  attacked,  and  three  days 
later  the  captain  and  almost  the  whole  crew  were  taken  down  with  the  disease, 
so  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  ship  could  be  brought 
to  its  destination. 

According  to  the  descriptions  of  that  time,  trachoma  then  ran  a  very  acute 
course,  and  was  attended  with  profuse  secretion,  circumstances  which  explain 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  spread.  It  seems  that  they  then  had  to 


Fig.  20.— Cross- section  through  the  Tracr’SmV’ous  Conjunctiva  of  the  Upper  Lid. 
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Both  small  papillae.  P,  P,  P,  and  large  oneS^Fj,  Pj,  are  found.  The  former  stand  side  by  side 
like  the  pickets  of  a  palisade  ;  the  ckroegsions,  t,  t ,  t.  lying  between  them  and  coated  with 
epithelium,  look  like  the  tubules  The  large  papillae  contain  trachoma  granules, 

T,  Pj,  which  are  not  sharply  liHutyfEw  do  not  possess  a  capsule.  The  epithelium  of  the 
conjunctiva  is  in  many  places,  ^^Jmckened.  The  mucous  coat  is  in  a  condition  of  cellular 
infiltration,  a,  which  is  especiattjrcnarked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blood-vessels,  </,  g. 

deal  with  the  acute  forn^^  trachoma,  which,  now  that  epidemics  have  ceased, 
has  become  rare.  ^Qyesent  trachoma  exists  in  many  countries  as  an  endemic 
disease,  but  mostVfyfccurs  under  that  chronic  form  under  which,  with  scarcely 
any  exception^, ^^now  see  it. 

The  forms  under  which  trachoma  shows  itself  nowadays  are  re¬ 

garded  bv  sH$te  as  distinct  diseases.  In  order  to  discover  the  relation  existing 
betweeDNAese  forms,  we  must  study  first  of  all  the  anatomical  alterations  which 
bek>ng^p>  Hie  different  forms. 

Qjie  'papillary  growths  which  impart  to  the  conjunctiva  its  velvety  or  rasp- 
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berry-like  appearance  are  caused  by  an  increase  in  size  of  the  surface  of  the 
hypertrophic  conjunctiva.  The  latter  is  thrown  into  folds,  between  which  cor¬ 
respondingly  deep  clefts  are  formed ;  then  on  cross-section  the  folds  appear 
under  the  form  of  papillae  (Fig.  20,  P  and  Pi).  The  connective  tissue  forming 
the  papillae  is  stuffed  full  of  round  cells ;  the  surface  of  the  papillae  is  covered 
with  a  very  much  thickened  epithelium  ( e ,  e ),  which,  of  course,  is  continued  on 
into  the  depressions  (£,  t)  that  exist  between  the  papillae.  These  depressions 
hence  have  in  microscopical  cross-section  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  canal 
coated  with  epithelium,  and  were  accordingly  regarded  at  one  time  as  tubular 
glands ;  and  hence  the  formation  of  new  glands  was  alleged  to  occur  in  tracho¬ 
ma.  That  this  in  fact  does  sometimes  occur  can  not  be  absolutely  denied,  for, 
even  though  the  depressions  between  the  papillae  are  not  glands,  yet  tubes 
coated  with  epithelium  grow  out  from  them  and  extend  into  the  tissue  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  these  tubes  are  then  in  no  respect  distinguishable  from  true 
glands. 

Papillary  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  trachoma,  in  the  sense  of  being  limited  to  it  alone.  In  a 
less  marked  degree  it  is  found  in  connection  with  every  long-continued  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  in  chronic  catarrh ;  in  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  that 
has  lasted  a  long  time ;  in  ectropion,  upon  the  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  that 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  etc.  Papillae,  that  are  large  but  compressed  and  flat,  are 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  vernal  catarrh  (§  20).  Still  more  intense  degrees  of 


T 
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Fig.  21.— Trachomatous  Granulation  from  the^oldop  Transition.  Magnified  24x1. 

The  trachomatous  granulation  T  pushes  up  the  cc/rffemjtiva  in  the  form  of  an  elevation,  and  is 
inclosed  by  a  layer  of  thickened  connective  nsade,  the  capsule,  k.  The  conjunctiva  is  in¬ 
filtrated  with  cells,  both  in  its  upper  layers  a,  and  along  the  vessels,  g  :  the  epithelium,  e, 
shows,  above  the  place  marked  a,  bright,  spjjfcs  which  correspond  to  the  goblet-cells  ;  at  d 
it  lines  one  of  Henle’s  glands. 

papillary  growth  are  observed^N^ acute  blennorrhoea,  whenever  the  so-called 
chronic  blennorrhoea  devaU>i^from  it.  For  this  reason  many  authors  call  all 
cases  of  papillary  trachoijmjbhronic  blennorrhoea,  even  though  they  have  not 
been  preceded  by  lennorrhoea.  Others  call  the  papillary  form  ophthal¬ 


mia  purulenta  chroj 


>tliers  conjunctivitis  granulosa  or  granulations,  because 


the  papillae  of  HiAebnjunctiva  have  a  resemblance  to  the  granulations  of  a 
wound.  ThiS^S^emblance,  however,  is  a  purely  external  one,  since  the  hyper¬ 
trophied  cob^Jtativa  does  not  have  a  raw  surface,  but  is  covered  with  epithe¬ 
lium  ;  b^Mes,  by  such  a  designation,  a  confusion  would  necessarily  be  produced 
with  N^^mular  form  of  trachoma. 

yKh(ygranular  form  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  trachomatous  granu- 
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lation.  These,  in  microscopic  cross-section,  appear  as  a  rounded  aggregation 
of  lymph-corpuscles,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  little  lymphatic  gland  or  a  lymphatic 
follicle,  analogous  to  those  which  compose  Peyer’s  patches.  The  trachomatous 
granulation  either  passes  without  any  sharp  line  of  demarkation  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tissue,  which  is  also  very  rich  in  cells  (Fig.  20,  T  and  Ti),  or  it  has 
a  sort  of  incomplete  capsule  of  connective  tissue  (Fig  21,  T).  This  capsule 
(Fig.  21,  &),  according  to  Raehlmann,  is  developed  only  in  trachomatous  granu¬ 
lations  which  have  existed  for  a  pretty  long  time. 

The  granular  form  is  called  trachoma  verum,  trachoma  Arlti,  and  trachoma 
folliculare  (Horner).  Many,  in  view  of  the  trachomatous  granulations  (gran¬ 
ules)  present,  give  this  form  the  name  of  granulations,  while,  as  has  been  said 
above,  others,  on  the  contrary,  use  just  this  expression  for  the  papillary  form ; 
hence  the  confusion  that  exists. 

The  mixed  form  (trachoma  mixtum,  according  to  Stellwag),  which  clinical 
observation  has  already  shown  to  be  the  most  frequent,  is  proved  by  micro¬ 
scopical  examination  to  be  almost  the  only  one  that  occurs.  That  is,  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  papillae  alone  appear  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  present, 
trachomatous  granulations  are  found  in  cross-sections  examined  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  either  lying  within  the  papillae  themselves,  or  imbedded  in  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  former  case  the  papillae  have  a  par¬ 
ticularly  broad  or  even  knob-shaped  appearance  (Fig.  20,  Pi).  In  the  second 
case  the  trachomatous  granulations  are  concealed  by  the  papillary  bodies,  be¬ 
neath  which  they  lie ;  then  we  often  see  them  coming  into  view  afterward,  when 
the  papillary  growths  have  disappeared,  as  the  result  of  a  prolonged  course  of 
treatment. 

By  trachoma  diffusum ,  Stellwag  understands  a  pretty  high  degree  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  mixed  trachoma,  in  which  large  growths,  which  soimltimes  project 
like  a  cock’s  comb,  cover  the  tarsal  conjunctiva.  The  lyrawn^Q^cn^ma  of  Stell¬ 
wag  represents  a  later  stage  of  mixed  trachoma,  in  which  Sapillary  excres¬ 
cences  have  disappeared,  and  thus  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  has  become 
pretty  smooth ;  but  the  lymphoid  infiltration  in  the  deeper  parts  has  persisted, 
or  as  a  result  of  relapses  has  even  increased.  Wewe in  that  case  a  conjunc¬ 
tiva  which  is  thickened,  smooth  on  the  surfapa^Qlowish,  and  of  brawn-like 
translucency.  ^ 

The  transformation  of  the  conjunctiva  Kdo  cicatricial  tissue  proceeds  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  part  of  the  numerous  cells  whicl^^e  contained  in  the  conjunctiva,  and 
which  are  either  uniformly  scattered  ^rough  it  or  occur  in  circumscribed  ac¬ 
cumulations  (trachomatous  granulriojms),  disappears  by  resorption  ;  another 
part  gradually  grows  into  smu®^s«iped  cells,  and  finally  into  connective- 
tissue  fibers.  This  new-foripe^^onnective  tissue  shrinks,  and  to  such  a  great 
extent  that  the  con  junofefrjfajm  tracts  and  becomes  thinner  and  of  tendinous 
character.  We  have  heAyfl^H'ocess  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver — i.  e.,  the<*sl(S3jking  of  a  new  connective  tissue  which  has  developed 
out  of  an  infiammirfeai^infiltration.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in 
the  trachoma^oqp^emjunctiva  there  are  raw  spots  which  become  covered  with  a 
cicatrix — a  ^*^mke  into  which  we  might  be  more  apt  to  fall  because  of  the  term 
granulation^^  \Y hat  we  call  granulations  in  trachoma  have  nothing  at  all  in 
commoa^with  the  granulations  of  wounds,  except  their  external  appearance. 

proves,  upon  histological  examination,  to  be  a  layer  of  new-formed 
ti$^£,  which,  starting  from  the  limbus,  spreads  over  the  cornea.  It  consists  of 
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a  soft  tissue,  extremely  rich  in  cells,  which  greatly  resembles  the  infiltrated 
trachomatous  conjunctiva.  This  tissue  abounds  in  vessels,  and  occurs  in  alter¬ 
nately  thicker  and  thinner  layers,  for  which  reason  the  pannus  looks  uneven 
and  nodulated.  Pannus,  when  it  begins,  insinuates  itself  between  Bowman’s 
membrane  (Fig.  22,  B)  and  the  epithelium -(Fig.  22,  E ),  the  latter  being  thus 
lifted  off  from  Bowman’s  membrane  and  made  to  cover  the  pannus.  The  pa¬ 
renchyma  proper  of  the  cornea  is  protected  by  the  still  intact  Bowman’s  mem¬ 
brane  and  suffers  no  essential  change.  Hence  it  is  possible  for  the  cornea  to 
regain  completely  its  normal  structure  and  transparency  after  the  resorption  of 
the  pannus,  since  then  the  epithelium  is  once  more  directly  applied  to  Bowman’s 


Fig.  22.— Cross-section  through  the  Margin  of  a  Cornea  affected  with  Pannus. 

Magnified  125x1. 

Beneath  the  epithelium,  JE7,  E ,  is  the  limbus,  L,  greatly  thickened  by  cellular  infiltration  ;  from 
it  the  pannus,  P,  in  which  are  perceived  the  cross-sections  of  several  vessels,  extends  be¬ 
tween  the  epithelium  and  Bowman’s  membrane,  P,  over  the  cornea,  C.  S ,  sclera. 

membrane.  But  this  is  possible  in  recent  cases  only  of  pannus ;  later  Bowman’s 
membrane  gets  to  be  destroyed  in  places,  and  the  pannus  thenvpsaetrates  into 
the  corneal  tissue  proper,  the  superficial  layers  of  which  congmjfenlly  are  also 
destroyed  in  spots.  Then  the  complete  restoration  of  the?.  transparency  of  the 
cornea  has  become  impossible. 

For  some  forms  and  stages  of  pannus  special  nW^are  in  use.  A  recent 
pannus,  which  has  not  yet  become  thick,  is  called^rnilhus  tenuis,  and,  if  it  is 
very  vascular,  pannus  vasculosus.  If  the  paniftislnte  acquired  a  considerable 
thickness,  it  is  then  known  as  pannus  crass^g  oi^annus  carnosus.  Sometimes 
the  pannus  is  so  big  that  one  might  imagi^ihat  he  was  looking  at  exuberant 
granulations  (“proud  flesh”)  upon  the^ffected  region  of  the  cornea.  This 
is  pannus  sarcomatosus.  This  adjeg^e^is  also  applied  to  the  proliferating 
conjunctiva,  as,  for  example,  in  tifi^N^pression  ectropion  sarcomatosum.  It 
would  be  best  to  discard  these  amfcquated  expressions  altogether,  and  especially 
the  designation  sarcomatosu  (0)ich  can  give  rise  to  confusion  with  neoplasms 
— sarcomata.  An  old  pann^J  composed  of  connective  tissue  and  poor  in  ves¬ 
sels,  is  a  pannus  siccu§. 

What  are  the  cauwS® T  pannus  in  trachoma  ?  Some  see  in  pannus  a  direct 
transfer  of  the  inflammatory  process  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  region  of  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  cornm>y^gainst  the  occurrence  of  any  such  transfer  per  continuitatem, 
it  has  been  urg^  and  with  justice,  that  that  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is 
interposed-^rntween  the  fold  of  transition  and  the  rim  of  the  cornea,  namely,  the 
conjunc^^bMbi,  takes  little  or  no  part  in  the  trachomatous  process.  Another 
expl^jjfion  starts  from  the  fact  that  pannus  in  trachoma  as  a  rule  begins  in  the 
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upper  half  of  the  cornea,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  has  covered  this 
portion  *entirely,  before  the  lower  half  has  been,  attacked  at  all.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  upper  lid,  by  reason  of  the  roughness  of  its  conjunctival  sur¬ 
face,  causes  mechanically  an  irritation  of  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea,  and  thus 
gives  rise  to  inflammation  in  it.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  factor  does 
come  into  play  in  the  production  of  pannus,  but  it  can  not  be  the  only  nor  even 
the  most  important  cause  of  pannus ;  for  we  often  find  the  greatest  roughness  of 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  without  pannus,  and  conversely  find  pannus  in  cases 
in  which  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  almost  perfectly  smooth.  At  the  present 
time  we  can  merely  say  that  anatomically  pannus  is  analogous  to  trachoma  of 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva ;  that  it  is  a  trachomatous  affection  of  that  part  of 
the  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  cornea — i.  e.,  of  the  conjunctival  layer  of  the 
cornea.  That  this  part  of  the  conjunctiva  becomes  diseased  in  trachoma  as 
readily  as  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  or  of  the  fold  of  transition,  should  not 
excite  our  wonder;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
remainder  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  conjunctiva  sclerse,  does  not  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  trachomatous  process.  Perhaps  the  following  explanation  is 
the  correct  one.  Fig.  22  shows  that  the  infiltration  of  small  cells  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  limbus  of  the  cornea  (A),  and  gradually  diminishes  as  it  extends 
from  the  latter  over  the  cornea  itself.  So  also,  where  we  make  a  microscopical 
inspection,  we  find  the  limbus,  at  the  spot  where  a  pannus  is  on  the  point  of 
developing,  intensely  reddened  and  so  greatly  swollen  that  sometimes  it  forms 
quite  a  thick  outgrowth.  Hence  the  impetus  to  the  formation  of  a  pannus 
seems  to  be  given  by  the  trachomatous  affection  of  the  limbus.  Now,  then,  we 
must  propound  the  following  questions:  1.  Why  is  it  that  the  limbus  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  affected  so  intensely  in  trachoma  ?  and,  2.  Why  does  the  imflamma- 
tion  pass  from  the  limbus  to  the  cornea  and  not  in  the  opposite  .direction — i.  e., 
to  the  scleral  conjunctiva  ?  The  first  question  must  find  its^Alanation  in  the 
fact  that  the  limbus  is  by  far  the  most  vascular  portion  of3^  bulbar  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  and  hence  the  part  that  is  the  most  apt  to  be  infla«Afl#  That  the  inflam¬ 
mation  spreads  from  the  limbus  in  a  centripetal  dii^feion — that  is,  upon  the 
cornea,  and  not  in  a  centrifugal  direction  upon  ^d^^onjunctiva  scleras,  agrees 
with  what  we  have  been  able  to  observe  in  othe^fifcctions  of  the  limbus  and  of 
the  adjacent  portions  of  the  cornea.  We  aifeaaqwiinted  with  many  diseases  in 
which  inflammatory  infiltrations  or  ves&ls  qimsh  their  way  inward  from  the 
limbus  into  the  cornea.  Probably  this  tfsS^nds  upon  the  centripetal  direction  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  sck ration junctiva.  The  arterial  vessels  run 
from  the  periphery  toward  the  liiuMj^vhere  they  form  a  dense  network  of  capil¬ 
lary  loops.  At  this  point,  wheje^rhc)centripetal  stream  of  blood  finds  its  limits, 
a  circulation  of  lymph  begin^wfiich  is  directed  in  the  same  sense  and  which 
enters  the  cornea ;  and  the  same  direction  that  the  inflammatory  prod¬ 

ucts  advance,  and  that  \he)blood- vessels  which  jut  out  from  the  marginal  loops 
of  the  cornea  tend4to*make  their  way.  Finally,  it  still  remains  to  be  explained 
why  pannus  genegM^begins  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  or  why,  in 
other  words^  thAliinbus  is  first  affected  at  this  point.  If  an  eye  is  infected 
with  traclu^fa\tlie  conjunctiva  is  not  attacked  by  the  infection  in  its  whole 
extent  alilfc^Jhit  the  infective  matter  adheres  first  to  some  circumscribed  por¬ 
tion  o£Vie  conjunctiva — generally  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  or  of  the 
forfii^Sw^ich  is  particularly  apt  to  be  affected  with  trachoma.  Now,  there  are 
t5&o  wS}7s  in  which  the  affection  can  spread  from  the  portion  of  conjunctiva 
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that  is  first  attacked  to  other  parts,  namely,  by  continuity,  in  which  case  it 
extends  gradually  over  the  neighboring  parts  ;  and,  by  contiguity,  in  which 
case  through  contact  with  the  diseased  conjunctiva  tarsi  there  is  an  infection  of 
those  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  that  lie  opposite  the  former,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  limbus,  which  is  especially  predisposed  to  infection.  Now,  it  is 
precisely  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea  that  the  iimbus  is  in  contact  with 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid,  and  that,  too,  not  only  at  night,  but  also  all 
day,  while  the  eye  is  open,  since  normally,  even  when  the  eye  is  open,  the-upper- 
most  part  of  the  cornea  is  covered  by  the  upper  lid.  Here,  therefore,  the  con¬ 
stant  contact  that  exists  is  most  favorable  to  an  infection  of  the  limbus  by  the 
diseased  conjunctiva  of  the  lids.  That  the  rough  condition  of  the  latter  assists 
in  the  production  of  this  infection  is  likely.  Such  a  condition  acts  partly  as  a 
mechanical  irritant,  partly  by  giving  an  impetus  to  infection  through  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  small  multiple  lesions  of  the  conjunctival  and  corneal  epithelium. 
(That  infection,  by  the  contact  of  opposed  surfaces,  which  is  so  frequently  ob¬ 
served  in  the  skin  and  other  organs,  may  also  occur  in  the  conjunctiva,  is 
proved  by  the  case  of  vernal  catarrh,  adduced  in  the  note  to  §  20.) 

What  relation  do  the  separate  forms  of  trachoma  bear  to  each  other  ?  Is 
trachoma  papillare  (blennorrhcea  chronica,  etc.)  a  disease  perfectly  distinct 
from  trachoma  granulosum  (trachoma  verum,  etc.),  or  are  both  merely  different 
forms  of  the  same  process  ?  Anatomy  shows  that  in  the  enormous  majority  of 
cases  the  changes  that  are  characteristic  of  the  two  forms  (papillary  growths  and 
trachomatous  granulations)  are  found  simultaneously,  so  that  scarcely  any  un¬ 
mixed  cases  of  either  form  are  left.  This  speaks  decidedly  for  the  unitary  theory 
of  the  disease.  We  arrive  at  the  same  result  if  we  follow  out  the  etiology  of  the 
disease.  Cases  are  observed  in  which  one  individual,  affected  with  one  of  the  two 
forms,  infects  other  persons,  in  some  of  whom,  thereupon,  the  same  form,  in  others 
the  other  form,  develops.  Piringer,  moreover,  by  his  inoculations  ^perimentally 
established  the  fact  that  the  secretion  from  one  and  the  same  d^S^p#oduced  the 
first  form  in  one  individual,  the  second  form  in  another ;  ind^^,  in  one  and  the 
same  person  there  was  once  produced  by  inoculation  wji^bhe  same  secretion 
one  form  in  one  eye,  the  other  form  in  the  other,  ^e^nijiy,  therefore,  be  quite 
justified  in  regarding  the  two  forms  of  granular  a^Oiapillary  trachoma  as  one 
and  the  same  disease.  / 


Does  any  connection 


and  acute  blennorrhoea ' 


_  ^  exist  between  tmclrfe _ _ _  _ _ 

These  two  diseases,  which  both  originate  L«3tofection,  are,  of  course,  in  their 
typical  form  very  different  from  each  other \^Je vert heless,  the  chronic  blennor¬ 
rhoea  which  develops  from  an  acute  i|^£horrhoea  is  so  similar  to  the  papillary 
form  of  trachoma  that  the  two  carwjo^be  distinguished  from  each  other  with 
certainty  either  by  the  clinical  eXMJ&ftion  of  the  eye  or  by  anatomical  dissection. 
We  may  advance  the  followj^Qffypothesis :  Recent  acute  blennorrhoea  when 
transferred  to  another  eye  fcrofluces  acute  blennorrhoea  in  the  latter  also.  But, 
if  the  acute  blennorrhoe^has  already  passed  into  the  chronic  form,  its  transfer 
to  another  eye  no  lm^J^xcites  an  acute  but  a  chronic  inflammation,  which 
latter  is  trachomay-^Q/fferent  observations  speak  for  the  possibility  of  such 
a  method  of  orig&Kpi  trachoma.  Goldzieher  reports  an  epidemic  of  trachoma 
in  the  school  le  blind  at  Buda-Pesth,  an  epidemic  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  q^tew-comer,  a  boy  who  had  lost  his  sight  from  acute  blennorrhoea. 
ThrougJ|tf?kn>ill  the  male  and  most  of  the  female  scholars  became  affected  with 
trach^aUall  possible  forms  of  which,  including  the  pure  papillary,  the  pure 
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granular,  and  the  mixed,  could  be  recognized.  Sattler  has  observed-  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case  :  A  mother,  who  was  affected  with  leucorrhoea,  gave  birth  to  a 
child  having  acute  blennorrhcea  of  moderate  degree.  The  mother  acquired  a 
genuine  trachoma  by  infection  from  her  child.  As  she  lived  in  a  region  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  trachoma,  infection  from  any  other  source  was  excluded. 
Against  such  a  connection  between  chronic  blennorrhcea,  following  the  acute 
form,  and  trachoma,  the  objection  has  been  raised  that  in  the  former  disease 
granulations  (lymphatic  follicles)  have  never  been  observed.  But  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  In  the  autumn  of  1887  two  girls,  sisters,  were  admitted  to  my 
clinic,  the  elder  of  whom  had  acquired  an  acute  blennorrhoea  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  both  eyes  as  a  result  of  her  own  leucorrhoea.  The  younger  sister  had 
caught  the  infection  from  the  eyes  of  the  elder,  and  likewise  acquired  acute 
blennorrhoea  of  both  eyes.  In  her  case  this  was  not  quite  so  severe  in  its  onset, 
and,  after  the  greatest  violence  of  the  inflammation  had  abated,  papillary  out¬ 
growths  developed  on  the  conjunctiva  tarsi  and  numerous  granulations  in  the 
folds  of  transition,  so  that  there  was  presented  a  perfect  picture  of  mixed 
trachoma.  In  many  other  cases  besides  this  I  have  been  able  to  observe  the 
development  of  granulations  in  the  folds  of  transition  after  acute  blennorrhoea, 
and  still  more  frequently  have  been  able  to  prove  their  existence  by  the  micro¬ 
scopical  examination  of  excised  portions  of  the  conjunctiva. 

From  what  has  preceded  we  draw  the  following  conclusions :  There  is  but 
one  hind  of  trachoma ,  which ,  however ,  appears  under  various  forms.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  origin  of  the  disease  is  probably  referable  to  the  secretion  of  genitals 
affected  with  gonorrhoea.  This  secretion  produces  in  the  human  conjunctiva 
acute  blennorrhoea,  which  passes  into  chronic  blennorrhoea.  The  secretion  of 
the  latter  produces  in  a  healthy  eye  directly  a  chronic  inflammation,  trachoma, 
which  then,  by  a  repeated  process  of  transfer,  spreads  of  itself,  t 

It  still  remains  to  speak  of  the  position  of  follicular  cvnffilBtivitis  with  re¬ 
gard  to  trachoma.  The  former  is  found  chiefly  in  young  fippple,  while  tracho¬ 
ma,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  seldom  met  with  in  childfeh.  The  two  diseases 
are  very  similar,  in  that  lymph-follicles  occur  as  cjb&ibteristic  formations  in 
both.  In  follicular  catarrh  they  are  smaller,  are  marply  limited,  and  pro¬ 

ject  farther  above  the  surface  of  the  conjuncfri^Qin  trachoma  they  are  larger, 
destitute  of  sharp  outlines,  and  less  promfcera;.>  Follicles  proper  are  often 
oblong-oval  (cylindrical)  and  placed  sidk  by  side,  in  a  row  like  a  string  of 
pearls,  while  trachomatous  granulation^^^round  and  more  rarely  present  any 
such  arrangement  in  rows.  But  thea^characteristics  are  sometimes  so  obscured 
that  even  experts  can  not,  in  majmjfexses,  make  the  diagnosis  with  certainty, 
and  the  subsequent  course  ofAl^Otm^ise  alone  affords  the  desired  information. 
Even  in  the  histological  strimoje  no  thorough-going  distinction  can  be  found 
between  follicles  and  trac^^natous  granulations.  A  further  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  follicular  catarrhV^n^  trachoma  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  both  chiefly 
occur  among  bodiq^  g£jnen  who  are  confined  in  a  small  space.  It  is,  therefore, 
easy  to  understand-A^T  these  two  diseases  havorepeatedly  been  confounded  with 
each  other ;  an^Nnnmber  of  authors,  in  fact,  explain  follicular  catarrh  as  being 
a  kind  of  t^^kna  distinguished  by  its  mildness  and  freedom  from  danger. 
But  to  such  Ji*  view  the  following  objection  must  be  raised :  It  is  not  yet  certain 
whethoj^follicular  catarrh  occurring  among  confined  bodies  of  men  is  propa- 
gat<^HWjnfection  like  trachoma,  or  is  merely  a  result  of  the  contamination  of 
thWairby  dust,  exhalations,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  satisfactorily 
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established  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  follicular  catarrh  can  arise  with¬ 
out  any  infection  whatever.  This  is  the  case  after  the  prolonged  instillation  of 
atropine,  which  is  followed  in  many  persons  by  the  development  of  a  typical 
follicular  catarrh  with  very  numerous  follicles.  But  trachoma  can  never  arise 
without  infection.  A  further  and  more  important  distinction  between  the  two 
diseases  is  the  course.  Follicular  catarrh  is  not  associated,  or  is  associated  to 
only  an  inconsiderable  degree,  with  papillary  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva; 
it  never  leads  to  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva,  to  pannus,  or  to  any  of  the  other 
sequelae ;  it  is  a  disease  perfectly  devoid  of  danger,  one  which,  even  without 
any  treatment,  finally  gets  well  and  leaves  no  trace  behind ;  so  that  on  this 
account  alone  the  differentiation  of  the  two  diseases  is  not  only  theoretically, 
but  also  practically,  of  great  importance. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  different  forms  of  blem\or- 
rhoea,  trachoma,  and  follicular  conjunctivitis  to  each  other,  will  first  receive  a 
definitive  solution  through  the  medium  of  bacteriology.  At  present  only  the 
micrococcus  of  acute  blennorrhoea,  the  gonococcus,  has  been  satisfactorily  de¬ 
termined.  In  conjunctival  diseases,  which,  like  trachoma  and  follicular  catarrh, 
are  associated  with  the  formation  of  granulations,  several  observers  (Leber, 
Battler,  Koch,  Michel,  Poncet,  Schmidt,  Kucharsky,  Staderini,  Goldschmidt, 
and  others)  have  also  proved  the  existence  of  micro-organisms,  some  of  which 
pretty  closely  resemble  the  gonococcus  without  being  identical  with  it.  So  far, 
however,  the  observations  of  individual  investigators  are  not  sufficiently  accord¬ 
ant  for  us  to  be  able  to  formulate  any  definite  conclusions.  Probably  we  must 
regard  the  formation  of  granulations  composed  of  adenoid  tissue  not  as  any¬ 
thing  at  all  specific,  but  only  as  a  particular  form  of  reaction,  which  the  con¬ 
junctiva  of  the  eye,  like  other  mucous  membranes,  exhibits  toward  many  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  irritants.  These  irritants  can  be  of  a  bacterial  nature,  as  in 
trachoma  and  in  follicular  catarrh.  Then  there  are  cases  of  tubeilculosis  of  the 
conjunctiva  (see  §  23),  which  begin  with  an  abundant  devetorfne^t  of  granu¬ 
lations,  quite  as  in  trachoma ;  of  these  Rhein  has  described  examples,  and 
I  myself  have  seen  one.  Again,  Goldzieher  and  Sattte^S&ve  seen  cases  in 
which  there  was  an  abundant  formation  of  granulations^  a  conjunctival  affec¬ 
tion  which  they  regarded  as  syphilitic.  In  regard  t&Qii  follicular  catarrh  pro¬ 
duced  by  atropine,  it  is  not  yet  determined  wh^k|r Jhe  irritation  is  a  chemical 
one  or  is  dependent  upon  Schizomycetes,  whic\^ay  chance  to  have  developed 
in  the  atropine  solution. 

The  treatment  of  trachoma  encounters  i\s4?reatest  difficulty  in  the  length  of 
time  that  it  requires.  With  the  vie^0jf  abbreviating  this,  attempts  of  the 
most  varying  nature  have  been  madlQo  attack  directly  the  outgrowths  upon 
the  conjunctiva  (papillae,  grarqJtoJ^h^v  and  destroy  them.  These  measures, 
which  in  part  were  already  empOyhd  in  ancient  times,  consist  in  scarification 
of  the  conjunctiva,  excision/an  ^expression  or  rupture  of  the  trachomatous  granu¬ 
lations,  their  cauterization  wfm  a  pointed  cautery-iron  or  with  a  galvano-cau- 
tery  point,  excision  of<^&P  fold  of  transition  which  lodges  the  granulations, 
nay,  even  the  excisi^jof  the  conjunctiva  tarsi,  together  with  the  tarsus.  I 
have  myself  trie(p(m&st  of  these  methods,  which  are  constantly  coming  into 
vogue  again  JraNJffeing  extolled  anew.  In  order  to  subject  them  to  a  positive 
test,  I  choseHiorelie  trial  cases  in  which  trachoma  existed  in  the  same  degree  in 
both  ey^a»^SKhen,  as  one  eye  was  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  and  the  other 
by  excisiSarof  the  conjunctiva  or  by  destruction  of  the  isolated  granulations, 
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it  was  possible  for  me  to  draw  a  decisive  comparison  between  the  various  pro¬ 
cedures.  In  this  way  I  have  found  that  every  process  for  directly  destroying 
the  conjunctiva  renders  the  shrinking  of  the  latter  only  so  much  the  greater 
and  does  not  cure  the  trachoma  any  more  quickly,  inasmuch  as  we  can  not 
remove  all  the  diseased  portions  of  the  conjunctiva.  I  can  not,  therefore, 
recommend  these  procedures  except,  perhaps,  for  those  rare  cases  in  which  the 
portions  of  the  conjunctiva  that  are  affected  with  trachoma  are  quite  circum¬ 
scribed,  and  can,  therefore,  be  completely  removed. 

For  getting  rid  of  a  thick  pannus  many  employ  peritomy.  This  is  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  dividing  the  conjunctival  vessels  running  to  the  pannus,  either  by  simply 
making  an  incision  round  the  cornea  through  the  conjunctiva,  or  by  excising  a 
narrow  annular  strip  of  the  latter. 

*  In  order  to  make  an  old  pannus  transparent,  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to 
deliberately  make  an  inoculation  of  acute  blennorrhoea,  because  it  had  been 
found  by  experience  that  an  eye  with  pannus,  which  is  accidentally  attacked 
by  acute  blennorrhoea,  instead  of  losing  its  cornea  by  suppuration,  has  its  pannus 
made  actually  more  transparent.  This  procedure  is,  at  the  present  time,  re¬ 
placed  by  the  treatment  with  jequirity,  which  accomplishes  the  same  thing 
without  exposing  the  eye  of  the  other  side,  or  the  eyes  of  other  persons,  to  the 
danger  of  blennorrhoeal  infection. 

Jequirity  (the  seeds  of  the  Abrus  precatorius)  has  fora  long  time  been  in  use 
in  Brazil,  where  trachoma  is  epidemic,  as  a  popular  remedy  for  this  disease. 
To  De  Wecker  is  mainly  due  the  credit  of  having  subjected  this  remedy  to 
scientific  examination  and  of  having  introduced  it  into  Europe.  The  action  of 
jequirity  does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  infusion, 
as  was  originally  believed,  but  upon  an  unorganized  ferment  which  is  excess¬ 
ively  poisonous  (Hippel,  Neisser,  Salomonsen,  Yenneman). 


Y.  Conjunctivitis  Dipiitherit^j^ 

17.  Conjunctivitis  diphtheritica,*  like  acut^ijj^nnorrhcea  and  tra¬ 
choma,  is  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  ^ofnlpctiva,  which  spreads 
by  infection,  and  the  secretion  of  which  i^rSSfitagious.  But  the  con- 
tagium  is  a  specific  one,  different  fromrtlmKof  the  other  two  diseases. 
It  has  the  property  of  exciting  in  tfc  fiSsue  of  the  conjunctiva  a  pro¬ 
fuse  exudation,  which  has  a  greatQ^ndency  to  coagulate,  and  thus 
leads  to  the  necrosis  of  the  infiHrifcted  tissue. 

Symptoms  and  Course,— T(jjMids  of  the  affected  eye  are  swollen, 
reddened,  hot,  and  painM\0  The  touch.  The  swelling  is  generally 
very  considerable;  som^twies  the  lids  are  of  board-like  hardness,  so 
that  it  is  impossibldQoJevert  them,  and  scarcely  possible  even  to  open 
the  palpebral  figsree.  The  conjunctiva  as  a  whole  is  greatly  swollen 
and  reddened  ;>i^vTontrast  with  this  general  character  are  one  or  two 
places  whiqhj^-4omewhat  depressed,  smooth,  and  of  a  grayish-yellow 
color,  aini^yhi  contain  a  few  dirty-red  speckled  markings  (ecchymo- 
ses).  Suu^ places  are  characteristic  of  diphtheria;  they  are  the  spots 
whep^flae  exudate  deposited  in  the  tissues  is  so  excessive  that  it  com- 
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presses  the  vessels,  and  so  makes  the  tissue  bloodless  and  pale.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  extent  to  which  these  spots  are  distributed  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  two  degrees  of  the  disease.  The  lighter  cases  are  those  which 
we  call  partial  diphtheria  ( diphtheria  en  plaques).  In  this  we  find 
the  diphtheritic  spots  in  the  conjunctiva  (especially  the  palpebral  con¬ 
junctiva),  under  the  form  of  more  or  less  big  islands,  between  which 
lie  the  less  affected  portions  of  the  membrane,  which  latter  are  merely 
much  reddened  and  swollen  and  bleed  readily,  and  are  not  gray  and 
bloodless.  In  the  severer  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diphtheritic 
foci  increase  rapidly  in  size  and  coalesce,  so  that  the  confluent  form  of 
diphtheria  is  produced.  In  this,  then,  either  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva,  or  even  its  entire  surface,  is  uniformly  gray  and  hard,  just 
as  it  is  after  being  intensely  cauterized,  e.  g .,  by  the  action  of  quicklime. 

A  thin  liquid  like  whey  flows  off  from  the  palpebral  fissure.  Small¬ 
sized  diphtheritic  patches  are  frequently  found  at  the  edges  and  angles 
of  the  lids,  the  nostrils,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  ;  sometimes  there 
is  also  a  fully  developed  pharyngeal  or  nasal  diphtheria.  The  little 
patients  (for  the  disease  attacks  children  almost  exclusively)  have  a 
high  fever  and  are  greatly  prostrated. 

The  condition  just  described,  which  develops  rapidly  after  a  short 
period  of  incubation,  is  called  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  or  stage  of 
infiltration.  It  keeps  up  for  from  five  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  diphtheritic  process  upon  the  conjunctiva.  Then  the  spots 
of  diphtheritic  infiltration  begin  gradually  to  disappear.  Where  the 
infiltration  is  not  so  very  dense,  resorption  of  the  exudate  occurs,  but, 
in  those  spots  from  which  the  circulation  has  been  alto£$4*ier  cut  off 
by  the  infiltration,  and  the  tissue  has  consequentlwfchrtified,  the 
necrotic  portions  slough  away.  Thus  are  produced .  J mfes  of  substance 
in  the  conjunctiva,  which  soon  become  covered  wvfeiKgranulations  such 
as  cover  a  raw  surface.  Meanwhile  the  secra&^i  has  become  more 
abundant  and  more  purulent,  for  which  this  second  stage  is 

characterized  as  the  stage  of  blennorrliaja\^L\\Q  third  stage  is  that  of 
cicatrization ,  in  which  the  granulating(SH^faces,  that  are  produced  by 
the  sloughing  off  of  the  gangrenous  tfparaons  of  the  conjunctiva,  grad- 
ually  grow  smaller  and  are  cover^Xnver  with  a  new  epithelial  lining. 
Since  the  lattei  change  is  eff^®J  by  the  drawing  in  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  conjunctiva,  the  conjuqQivhl  sac  as  a  whole  is  contracted ;  fre¬ 
quently,  too,  in  single  sp^ts^Tahesions  are  produced  between  the  con¬ 
junctiva  of  the  lid  an4d>ha£of  the  eyeball  (symblepharon).  The  more 
extended  the  dipthes^k?  process,  the  more  striking  is  the  subsequent 
cicatricial  contr^c^T^rof  the  conjunctiva. 

Diphtheri^^^rb-eminently  dangerous  to  the  eye  from  the  fact  that, 
in  all  severe  cask^,  there  is  a  simultaneous  affection  of  the  cornea.  This 
affection^wifr^irs  in  the  guise  of  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  cornea, 
occurr^gSnnder  forms  like  those  which  have  been  already  described 
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under  the  head  of  acute  blennorrhcea  (page  51).  The  greater  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  diphtheritic  process  upon  the  conjunctiva,  the  more 
certain  is  corneal  suppuration  to  occur.  Indeed,  in  the  confluent  form, 
of  diphtheria,  the  cornea  is  always  irretrievably  lost.  In  less  severe 
cases,  the  cornea  may  escape  with  a  few  opacities  or  even  be  quite  un¬ 
injured.  The  prognosis,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
sight  in  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  is  always  serious ;  even  as  re¬ 
gards  life  itself  it  is  sometimes  unfavorable.  Weakly  children  not  in¬ 
frequently  succumb  to  the  severity  of  the  general  disease  and  to  the 
high  fever.  Special  danger  springs  from  the  fact  that  the  diphtheritic 
process  may  develop,  either  at  the  same  time  or  subsequently,  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  throat,  or  the  larynx,  and  can  thus 
cause  the  child’s  death. 

Etiology. — Diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  as  a  rule  attacks  children, 
and  most  frequently  those  between  the  second  and  eighth  year  of  life. 
Adults  are  only  exceptionally  attacked,  and  then  generally  to  a  less 
marked  degree.  In  its  nature  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  diphtheria  of  other  mucous  membranes ;  all  kinds  owe  their 
origin  to  contagion.  Accordingly,  conjunctival  diphtheria  is  chiefly 
observed  at  times  when  an  epidemic  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  is  pre¬ 
vailing.  Hence,  too,  it  is  found  pre-eminently  in  those  countries  where 
diphtheria  of  all  sorts  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  it  being  thus  especially 
prevalent  in  North  Germany.  Thus  it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  t^ie 
first  exact  description  of  the  disease  to  Yon  Graefe,  who,  in  Berlin,  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  many  cases  of  diphtheria  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva.  In  lands  where  diphtheria  prevails,  this  di^§raippears  either 
sporadically  or  as  an  epidemic.  Moreover,  at  the/Wke  of  an  epidemic 
of  diphtheria,  other  violent  inflammations  of  iQCconjunctiva  show  a 
tendency  to  assume -all  at  once  a  diphtherhi^vkaracter.  In  Austria* 
severe  cases  of  conjunctival  diphtheria  ar®4N*are  occurrence. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage  of  ^HaHjsease  we  must  chiefly  limit 
ourselves  to  careful  cleansing  of  fye  eye,  for  which  purpose  the  best 
thing  for  us  to  employ  is  a  weak  <0f  septic  liquid  (solution  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate,  salicylic  acid,  oi^ptassium  permanganate).  Cold  com¬ 
presses,  which  would  seem  t(jhe  indicated  by  the  great  swelling  and 
redness  of  the  lids,  musN&y  applied  with  much  caution,  so  as  not  to 
depress  still  further  t^qfwnjunctival  circulation,  already  seriously  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  dimtheritic  infiltration.  Hence,  we  very  soon  change 
these  for  warm  ♦cgjapresses,  which  accelerate  the  resorption  of  the  in¬ 
filtration  as  weJ4vte “the  separation  of  the  slough.  As  soon  as  the  second 
stage  declar<^v£self  by  its  abundant  purulent  secretion,  we  begin  the 
applicatiA^yf  a  nitrate-of-silver  solution  to  the  conjunctiva,  in  order 
to  limit  the  secretion  and  bring  the  swollen  conjunctiva  back  to  its 
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normal  state.  In  so  doing  we  must  at  first  proceed  with  great  caution 
and  use  pretty  weak  solutions  (one  half  to  one  per  cent).  In  no  case 
should  such  an  application  be  made,  as  long  as  any  gray  spots  of  diph¬ 
theritic  infiltration  are  anywhere  to  be  seen,  since  the  necrosis  of  the 
tissue  would  be  promoted  by  the  silver-nitrate  solution.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  a  gross  mistake  to  apply  the  silver  solution  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease. 


We  keep  on  making  the  applications  to  the  conjunctiva  as  long  as 
the  latter  is  red  and  swollen  and  discharges  a  copious  secretion.  Dur- 
•  ing  the  subsequent  period  of  cicatrization  we  try  to  oppose,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball 
(doing  this  by  frequently  drawing  the  lid  away  from  the  eyeball,  or  by 
laying  a  pledget  soaked  in  oil  between  the  two) ;  for  adhesions  once 
formed  can  be  removed  only  by  an  operation.  Complications  affecting 
the  cornea  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  that  will  be  given 
further  on  for  purulent  inflammation  of  the  cornea  in  general. 

All  operative  procedures,  whether  upon  the  cornea  or  upon  the 
lids,  should  be  avoided  in  the  first  stage,  as  the  wounds  thus  produced 
generally  become  diphtheritic  too.  Besides  treating  the  eye,  every 
attention  should  evidently  be  paid  to  the  severe  disturbance  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  condition ;  especially  is  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  up  the  little 
patient’s  strength  in  every  possible  way. 

In  consideration  of  the  very  infectious  character  of  diphtheria,  our 
special  aim  must  be  prophylaxis.  While  acute  blennorrhcea  and  tracho¬ 
ma  exert  an  infectious  action  only  through  a  transfer  of  the  secretion, 
infection  in  diphtheria  can,  in  all  probability,  occur  sim^ftAby  means 
of  the  air,  without  any  direct  transfer.  Accordingly,  tfpeVemove  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  patient  all  persons  who  are  not  iHpQ&pensably  neces¬ 
sary  for  purposes  of  nursing ;  but  most  of  all  we  n^fcpupon  the  removal 
of  children,  who  are  particularly  susceptible  to  infection.  If  diphtheria 
has  attacked  only  one  of  the  patient’s  eyes,  ^n&rfher  must  be  protected 
against  infection  by  a  carefully  applied  ^ccWding  bandage,  just  as  in 
acute  blennorrhcea. 

The  persons  who  have  the  care  o0he  patient  must  be  particularly 
charged  to  cleanse  the  hands  cargf^jw  after  touching  the  diseased  eye, 
to  destroy  at  once  the  materials  ^jlmyed  in  cleansing,  etc. 

Croup  and  diphtheria  aB^ahatomical  terms  denoting  definite  forms  of  in¬ 
flammation.  Croupous  inflafeaJation  is  characterized  by  the  deposition  of  an 
exudate  upon  the  surfae^Gj  a  tissue,  where,  by  coagulation,  it  hardens  into  a 
membrane.  The  essei^M)f  the  diphtheritic  inflammation,  on  the  contrary,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  exudatio^Hia  great  mass  of  material  within  the  tissue  itself,  together 
with  consecuth^jN^rosis  of  the  latter.  These  two  varieties  of  inflammation  can 
be  produced  in  Afferent  ways— that  is,  either  by  external  irritants  (mechanical, 
chemicaljO^feiWmic)  or  by  the  action  of  a  special  contagium.  The  former  act 
by  settingn^an  inflammation  of  a  high  degree  of  severity.  Thus,  by  frequently 
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repeated  cauterization  with  the  nitrate- of- silver  solution,  we  can  produce  a  croup¬ 
ous  layer  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and,  by  still  stronger  applications,  we  can  excite 
a  diphtheritic  inflammation  with  necrosis  of  the  tissue  in  spots.  The  repeated 
application  of  the  jequirity  infusion  produces  first  a  croupous,  afterward  a  diph¬ 
theritic,  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva'  These  processes  throughout  their 
course  are  altogether  local,  and  do  not  implicate  the  rest  of  the  organism.  Eti- 
ologically  they  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  true  diphtheria  of  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  which  is  produced  only  by  a  definite  contagium.  This  form  of  diph¬ 
theria  has  associated  with  it,  besides  the  local  inflammation,  severe  poisoning 
of  the  whole  body,  to  which  the  patients  may  succumb,  even  when  the  local 
symptoms  are  very  trifling.  Hence,  to  the  same  anatomical  form  of  mucous- 
membrane  inflammation  correspond  two  groups  of  diseases,  which  are  etiologi- 
cally  quite  distinct,  and  which  can  not  be  too  sharply  differentiated,  the  more 
so  as  mistakes  can  easily  be  made  on  account  of  their  external  similarity  of 
appearance.  I  once  saw  a  young  man  whose  palpebral  conjunctiva,  besides 
marked  inflammation,  showed  very  extensive  diphtheritic  infiltration ;  a  clever 
ophthalmologist  had  declared  it  to  be  true  diphtheria,  and  had  given  an  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  prognosis.  But  a  precise  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case  soon 
elicited  the  fact  that  excessive  applications  to  the  conjunctiva,  made  by  a  coun¬ 
try  doctor,  had  set  up  this  inflammation,  which,  when  the  applications  were 
discontinued,  very  soon  subsided. 

As  regards  croupous  conjunctivitis,  it  is  due  to  a  contagium  which,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  that  of  diphtheria,  causes  a  purely  local  inflammation,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  infectious  agent  that  produces  simple  conjunctival  catarrh. 
Croup  of  the  conjunctiva  has  nothing  in  common  with  croup  of  the  larynx, 
which  is  regarded  by  many  authors  as  a  form  of  diphtheria  peculiar  to  the  air- 
passages.  Diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva,  on  the  other  han<J^Vs  undoubtedly 
an  inflammation  caused  by  the  diphtheritic  contagium,  analogous  to 

diphtheria  of  the  pharynx.  A  child  with  pharyngeal  di^trferia,  brought  into 
a  ward  of  a  children’s  hospital,  has  been  known  to  prpffJfcce  a  pharyngeal  diph¬ 
theria  in  his  right-hand  neighbor,  and  a  conjunctival  diphtheria  in  his  neigh¬ 
bor  on  the  left.  Arlt  reports  the  case  of  a  physfl&grr  into  whose  eye  some  se¬ 
cretion  spurted  while  he  was  examining  a  chM*$£i£  with  pharyngeal  diphtheria ; 
the  eye,  in  spite  of  being  immediately  waghV^jyifr  was  destroyed  by  diphtheria 
of  the  conjunctiva.  Conversely,  a  diphtheritic  affection  of  the  nose  and  throat 
can  be  induced  in  the  case  of  a  child  conjunctival  diphtheria,  as  a  result 
of  the  latter.  The  tears  secreted  the  diseased  eye  carry  the  contagium 
through  the  lachrymal  duct  into Ovnose,  and  from  there  may,  by  being  swal¬ 
lowed,  arrive  in  the  throat  an*d$||j  stomach,  and  set  up  diphtheria  in  these  locali¬ 
ties  also.  A  common  contagmhi  lies  at  root  of  all  these  affections — a  contagium 
which,  perhaps,  is  to  bfHo^ked  for  in  Loffler’s  Bacillus  Diphtheria. 

The  granulations  dWeloping  after  the  separation  of  the  diphtheritic  slough 
are  true  granulathmSsrowing  out  of  the  losses  of  substance  in  the  conjunctiva. 
They  should,  thtfPfcrore,  not  be  confounded  with  the  so-called  granulations  of 
trachoma,  wh^v^re  simply  overgrown  conjunctiva  still  coated  with  epithe¬ 
lium.  Ete^^fcoo,  the  subsequent  cicatrization  in  diphtheria  must  be  conceived 
of  as  something  different  from  that  of  trachoma.  In  the  former  case  we  have 
to  do  Wjh  cicatrization  in  the  ordinary  sense — that  is,  with  the  formation  of  a  pel- 
bcftQ^era  wound;  in  the  latter  case,  with  the  gradual  contraction  of  a  mucous 
^^pbrane,  which  has  never  had  a  wound  upon  its  surface.  This  fact  does  not 
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prevent  the  subsequent  results  of  cicatrization  in  the  two  cases  from  being  pos¬ 
sibly  the  same  in  both  cases ;  trichiasis,  cicatricial  entropion,  even  xerophthal- 
mos  itself,  are  observed  after  diphtheria. 

In  place  of  the  simple  expectant  treatment  of  diphtheria  in  the  first  stage, 
Fieuzal  has  recommended  an  active  form  of  treatment,  consisting  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  lemon-juice  to  the  conjunctiva ;  and  Leber  has  recommended  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 


YI.  Conjunctivitis  Lymphatica  (Scrofulosa,  Phlyct- 
^enulosa). 

18.  Symptoms. — In  its  simplest,  typical  form,  conjunctivitis  lym¬ 
phatica  presents  the  following  picture  :  A  little  red  eminence,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  develops  at  some  point  upon  the  limbus  of 
the  conjunctiva.  This  is  the  efflorescence.  In  the  beginning  it  is  coni¬ 
cal,  its  apex  being  covered  by  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva.  In 
a  short  time  the  epithelium  at  the  summit  of  the  efflorescence  sepa¬ 
rates,  and  the  tissue  that  lay  beneath  it  breaks  down,  so  that  the  apex 
of  the  cone,  so  to  speak,  melts  away ;  and  the  cone  itself  bears  on  its 
top  a  minute  gray  ulcer,  which  thus  lies  above  the  level  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring,  healthy  conjunctiva.  By  a  continuation  of  the  breaking-down 
process  the  cone  at  length  disappears  entirely,  the  ulcer  sinks  to  the 
level  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  speedily  becomes  clean  and  then  covered 
with  epithelium.  Thus  the  ulcer  heals,  without  a  visible  mark  being 
left  upon  the  conjunctiva.  The  whole  process  is  completed  in  eight 
to  fourteen  days. 

As  the  efflorescence  springs  up,  the  adjacent  part  of conjunc¬ 
tiva  becomes  hyperaemic,  the  injected  vessels  being  cU&gted  from  all 
sides  toward  the  little  nodule.  Hence,  the  reddeivjovfiortion  of  the 
conjunctiva  shows  the  form  of  a  triangular  sectajCtoie  apex  of  which 
lies  in  the  limbus  and  corresponds  to  the  nodMg-'  The  remainder  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  perfectly  free  from  conaesA^. 

The  simplest  type  of  conjunctivitis  ivrKpfiatica,  therefore,  consists 
in  the  formation  of  a  sharply  circumscriGSd,  nodular  exudate,  to  which 
there  corresponds  an  injected  district  the  conjunctiva.  Conjunc¬ 
tivitis  lymphatica  is  hence  a  focaWffection  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyeball,  and  is  thus  distinguishc^^Mm  all  the  varieties  of  conjunctival 
inflammation  hitherto  descra^l,  which  are  diffused  inflammations,  in 
that  they  extend  in  a  u^Tfyrm  fashion  over  large  sections  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  r 

The  clinical  picftVeg  which  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  actually  ex¬ 
hibits  present  modulations  of  the  type  above  described,  which  differ 
most  widely  fts^vbach  other.  These  modifications  concern — 

(a)  The  Mwhber  of  the  efflorescences.  It  is  rare  that  we  find  but 
one  of  generally  there  are  several,  and  not  infrequently  a  good 

many  present  at  the  same  time.  The  fewer  they  are  the  larger  they  gen- 
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erally  grow ;  in  rare  cases  they  almost  attain  the  size  of  a  lentil.  When 
there  are  many  nodules  present  they  are  small ;  often  we  find  the  entire 
limbus,  or  even  the  cornea  itself,  covered  with  very  minute  eminences, 
so  that  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  looks  as  if  fine  sand  had  been  strewn 
over  it.  Such  very  small  nodules  commonly  disappear  in  a  few  days 
by  resorption,  without  any  preliminary  disintegration.  When  multi¬ 
ple  efflorescences  are  present,  the  injected  portions  of  the  bulbar  con¬ 
junctiva  belonging  to  the  separate  nodules  become  confluent,  and  the 
conjunctiva  then  appears  reddened  all  over,  so  that  the  focal  character 
of  the  disease  is  obscured,  and  declares  itself  only  by  the  presence  of 
separate  nodular  exudates.  So,  too,  when  the  inflammation  is  great, 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  also  participates  in  the  injection,  so  that,  in 
that  case,  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  is  no  longer  an  affection  limited  to 
the  bulbar  conjunctiva. 

(b)  The  site  of  the  efflorescences  may  be  not  only  in  the  limbus 
itself,  but  also  exterior  to  the  latter,  in  the  anterior  segment  of  the 

bulbar  conjunctiva,  and  like- 
JE  wise  interior  to  the  limbus, 

in  the  cornea  itself.  In  the 
-w  latter  are  situated  small  gray 
nodules,  which  consist  of  an 
accumulation  of  round  cells 
superficially  disposed  between 
Bowman’s  membrane  (Fig. 
23,  B)  andtthe  epithelium 

Fig.  23.— Efflorescence  on  the  Cornea  in  Con-  /-rn-  90  y.  •  -Unlrro/I 

junctivitis  Lymphatica  (after  Iwanoff).  uuigtJU 

The  nodule  which  consists  of  cells  lies  between  Bow-  forwarcjOyy  them.  By  the 

.  man’s  membrane,  i?,  and  the  epithelium,  E,  _ 41 _ 

which  latter  is  thus  raised  so  as  to  form  a  prom-  01  e%KlJTg  down  01  the  nOClUle 

inence.  In  the  epithelium  we  distinguish  the  ■  xr,^ 

iowermost  layer  of  cylindrical  cells,  u ,  the  mid-  produced  in  the  COr- 

dle  layer  of  polygonal  cells,  m.  and  the  upper-  i  *  wlnVh 

most  layer  of  flat  cells,  o  ;  scattered  between,  IOSS  01  SU  OS  lance,  WillCU 

nervefwj'fs  seen'extencfing'through  ft^’par  <luite  shalloW>  affects  mere' 

SK  the ly  the  epithelium,  and  heals 

O  without  leaving  a  permanent 
opacity.  Often,  however,  tbe<0ffection  assumes  a  more  serious  form, 
from  the  fact  that  the  exudjj©*ns  have  a  tendency  to  spread  farther  in 
the  cornea,  extending  into  the  depth  of  the  latter  or  along  its 

surface.  If  the  infittr^yan  extends  through  Bowman’s  membrane  into 
the  parenchyma  pA^$r  of  the  cornea,  an  ulcer  is  produced,  when  it 
breaks  down,  w©ch  penetrates  more  deeply  and  can  even  perforate 
the  cornea.  ^Tyfhat  case,  after  the  ulcer  heals,  a  permanent  opacity 


remains.  A 


( c )  <(^e^corneal  ulcers  which  result  from  the  efflorescences  may 
assume  Serpiginous  character — that  is,  they  may  spread  by  a  sort  of 
process  along  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  In  this  way  is  pro- 
Jr5  the  vascular  fasciculus  (Fischer),  which  is  also  called  keratitis 
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fascicular  is,  or,  according  to  Stellwag,  the  herpetic  bridge.  This  affec¬ 
tion  begins  by  the  development  of  a  small  ulcer  out  of  an  efflorescence 
at  the  rim  of  the  cornea.  After  some  days  this  ulcer  becomes  clean  in 
its  peripheral  half — that  is,  in  the  part  turned  toward  the  corneal  rim. 
At  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  behavior  of  regress¬ 
ive  corneal  ulcers,  blood-vessels  develop,  which  run  from  the  limbus  to 
that  edge  of  the  ulcer  that  is  healing,  and  which  serve  to  keep  up  the 
process  of  cicatrization.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  that  margin  of  the 
ulcer  that  is  toward  the  center  has  remained  infiltrated  and  gray. 
Inasmuch  as  at  this  place  the  infiltration  and  the  subsequent  purulent 
disintegration  keep  on  extending,  the  ulcer  constantly  advances  toward 
the  center  of  the  cornea,  while  on  its  peripheral  side  it  heals  equally 
fast,  and  draws  the  blood-vessels  after  it.  The  vascular  fasciculus 
accordingly  appears  as  a  narrow  red  band  formed  of  blood-vessels 
(hence  the  name),  and  extending  from  the  corneal  margin  some  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  cornea.  At  its  apex  it  bears  a  small  gray  crescent,  the 
infiltrated,  advancing  margin  of  the  ulcer.  The  arrest  and  recession 
of  the  process  first  occur  when  the  ulcer  is  completely  healed.  Until 
this  has  taken  place  the  vascular  fasciculus  can  advance  far  into  the 
cornea,  to  its  center  or  even  beyond  it.  The  small  ulcer,  however, 
always  remains  superficial,  and  a  perforation  of  the  cornea  due  to  it 
has  never  been  observed.  When  the  vascular  fasciculus  has  at  length 
come  to  a  standstill,  the  vessels  gradually  disappear  from  it,  and  there 
only  remains  a  superficial  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  corresponds  in 
shape  to  the  long-drawn-out  form  of  the  vascular  fasciculus.  This 
opacity  never  clears  up  again  completely,  and  hence,  found  at 

any  time  during  the  whole  subsequent  life  of  the  pwfeMt,  enables  us 
to  diagnosticate  the  previous  existence  of  a  vasculajrafsciculus. 

{cl)  The  severest  cases  of  conjunctivitis  lvanAiatica  are  those  in 
which  the  exudation,  starting  from  in  fror^Mnakes  its  appearance 
in  the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea  as  a  diffirapj;  deep -lying  infiltration. 
W e  then  find  the  cornea  occupied  to  a  tartaraerable  extent  by  an  opac¬ 
ity  of  a  uniform  gray  or  yellowish  coKjS^becoming  fainter  toward  the 
edges.  This  opacity  is  situated  in/fche  deep  layers  of  the  cornea;  and 
the  surface  of  the  cornea  over  itmSfotted  with  minute  spots.  In  the 
bad  cases  the  infiltrate,  origj:  ygrt  ray,  becomes  more  and  more  yel¬ 
low,  and  finally  breaks  dow/rvuto  pus,  so  that  an  extensive  loss  of  sub¬ 
stance  is  produced  in  th^c^raea.  In  the  benign  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
the  infiltrate  gradualb^disappears  again  by  resorption,  and  the  cornea 
regains  its  transparent  either  wholly  or  in  part.  It  is  astonishing  to 
what  an  extend  qtf^rextensive  infiltrates  can  undergo  resolution. 

(e)  Instq&N^appearing  as  separate  circumscribed  foci,  the  exudate 
may  occur,  imuer  the  form  of  a  continuous  new  formation  of  tissue 
upon  t^he^jrface  of  the  cornea — that  is,  under  the  form  of  pannus. 
This\s  c&rrled  pannus  scrofulosus,  to  distinguish  it  from  trachomatous 
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pannus.  It  does  not,  like  the  latter,  show  a  predilection  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  cornea,  but  develops  from  any  spot  whatever  upon  the  cor¬ 
neal  margin.  It  is  ordinarily  thin  and  not  very  vascular,  and  is  quite 
disposed  to  undergo  complete  resolution. 

Conjunctivitis  lymphatica  is  generally  accompanied  by  abundant 
lachrymation.  Mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  occurs  in  catarrh,  is  not  present  as  a  rule ;  hence  the  lids  do 
not  ordinarily  stick  together  in  the  mornings.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  formed  by  those  old  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  process 
has  passed  over  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  has  thrown  it  into  a 
state  of  concomitant  catarrhal  inflammation. 

The  subjective  symptoms  consist  of  photophobia  and  spasm  of  the 
lids  (blepharospasm).  Slight  in  some  cases,  in  others  they  reach  an 
extraordinary  pitch ;  children  creep  into  a  dark  corner  of  the  room, 
bury  their  face  in  their  hands,  and  struggle  so  violently  against  any 
attempt  at  opening  their  eyes,  that  the  examination  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  is  conducted  under  great  difficulties.  The  intensity  of  these 
symptoms  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  disease ;  in 
fact,  it  is  precisely  in  that  form  of  corneal  affection  which  spreads 
more  extensively  and  penetrates  more  deeply,  that  the  evidences  of  irri¬ 
tation  are  often  pretty  slight.  The  annoyance  suffered,  contrary  to 
what  takes  place  in  conjunctival  catarrh,  is,  generally  speaking,  greater 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — A  single  typical  efflorescence  upon  the 
limbus  passes  through  all  its  phases  up  to  complef^Vsubsidence  in 
eight  to  fourteen  days.  If  several  efflorescences  ar6^gfeient,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  cure  requires  a  proportionately  longer  timewise  vertheless,  the 
disease  would  not  last  so  very  long  if  it  limited  to  a  single  attack. 
This,  however,  is  but  rarely  the  case.  Usm  Iter  a  period  of  quies¬ 
cence,  or  even  before  the  first  attack  of  hi^Wation  has  quite  run  its 
course,  the  eye  becomes  red  again,  and  feew  Modules  shoot  uj)  in  or  near 
the  limbus.  Thus  the  disease  magtovim  longer  or  shorter  intermis¬ 
sions,  last  on  for  months  or  years.  Q)s  beginning  occurs  in  childhood  ; 
the  separate  attacks,  however^^  often  protracted  until  the  time  of 
puberty  or  sometimes  even  the  affection  being  situated  now  in 

one  eye,  now  in  the  oth§X^&en  in  both  at  the  same  time.  Finally, 
the  attacks  become  ks^pd  less  frequent,  and  at  length  cease  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  constant  Hating  of  the  lids  by  the  tears  frequently  leads  to 
blepharitis,  to  ep^ma  of  the  skin  covering  the  lids,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  to  ectfbpon  of  the  lower  lid.  Excoriations  are  frequently  pres¬ 
ent  at  tl^N^lernal  angles  of  the  lids,  and  blepharophimosis  often 
develops  filter  on. 

yffS^rognosis  of  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  is  favorable,  in  so  far  as 
the  eye  is  but  rarely  rendered  entirely  blind  by  it.  Superficial  efflores- 
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cences  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  ;  ulcers  which  penetrate 
into  the  parenchyma  proper  of  the  cornea  leave  permanent  opacities, 
which,  however,  are  in  most  cases  thin  and  superficial  (maculae  of  the 
cornea).  In  persons  who  have  gone  through  with  many  recurrences  of 
conjunctivitis  lymphatica  the  cornese  often  bear  quite  a  number  of  such 
maculae  as  signs  of  past  attacks.  Thus  the  sight  is  impaired,  the  patients 
being  often  incapable  of  doing  fine  work.  In  addition  to  this,  chil¬ 
dren,  in  consequence  of  the  frequently  repeated  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  fall  behind  in  their  physical  and  mental  development.  So,  even 
if  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  only  in  exceptional  cases  leads  to  blind¬ 
ness,  it  nevertheless  does  so  much  harm  to  those  who  are  attacked  by  it, 
that  we  ought  to  strive  to  combat  it  with  every  means  in  our  power. 

19.  Etiology. — Conjunctivitis  lymphatica  is  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  of  eye  diseases,  and  it  has  its  origin  in  the  scrofulous  diathesis. 
Like  the  latter  it  is  a  disease  of  childhood  and  youth.  In  very  young 
children — those  under  the  age  of  one  year — it  occurs  but  seldom,  and 
it  generally  ceases  at  the  time  of  puberty.  Adults  are  attacked  by  it 
only  in  case  they  have  carried  the  disease  along  with  them  from  their 
childhood.  The  enormous  majority  of  children  affected  with  conjunc¬ 
tivitis  lymphatica  belong  to  the  poorer  classes.  Such  children  receive 
insufficient  and  unsuitable  nourishment,  live  in  damp,  poorly  ventilated 
dwellings,  and  are  kept  constantly  dirty.  Other  children  affected  are 
those  who,  though  once  healthy,  have  become  run  down  as  a  result  of 
other  diseases  (scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  whooping-cough, 
etc.).  Such  children  as  these  look  either  pale  and  thin,  o^loated  and 
flabby  like  a  sponge.  The  glands  at  the  lower  jaw,  ift^ic^neck,  and 
in  front  of  the  ear,  are  swollen.  Partly  as  a  result  p0&  suppuration 
of  these  glands,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  br^fi^ng  down  of  the 
scrofulous  infiltrations  in  the  skin,  ulcers  ar  4®  -ulous  passages  are 
produced,  which  require  months  and  yeajs^^^their  cure,  and  leave 
characteristic  and  disfiguring  scars  belling  latches  of  moist  eczema 
occur  at  various  spots  upon  the  body,  ^sTirequently  upon  the  face ; 
and  the  constant  coryza,  from  which  Oany  of  these  children  suffer,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  an  eczematous^^^ction  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  In  the  lids  we  find  bbdS^ritis.  The  nose  and  the  upper  lip 
are  rendered  thick  by  freqqbmxy  recurring  attacks  of  inflammation. 
More  profound  affections*  occur  are  caries  of  bones  (caries  of  the 
petrous  bones  appearin^jjp)der  the  form  of  an  otorrhcea  being  frequent), 
tuberculosis,  and,  in  gkls,  delayed  and  irregular  menstruation. 

Some  one  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  of  scrofiflfia,  and  often 
several  of  them  at  once,  accompany  most  cases  of  conjunctivitis  lym¬ 
phatica.  S^m^Mmes,  though  rarely  in  comparison  with  the  other 
cases,  the  disease  is  observed  in  an  individual  who  otherwise  is  quite 
health^|i4t  in  the  same  way  that  other  indications  of  scrofula  also 
°ccip^>  times  as  altogether  isolated  phenomena. 
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Therapy. — In  the  lighter  cases  the  local  treatment  consists  in  the 
application  of  irritants,  of  which  calomel  and  the  yellow-precipitate 
ointment  (Pagenstecher’s  ointment)  are  most  in  use.  The  calomel  in 
a  finely  powdered  state  is  sprinkled  in  a  thin  layer  upon  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  the  lower  lid  by  means  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush  ;  the  precipitate 
ointment  (0*05  to  0T5  of  yellow  precipitate  to  5*00  of  fat),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac  by  means  of  a  glass  rod 
or  a  brush,  and  is  then  rubbed  about  with  the  lids,  so  as  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  whole  conjunctiva. 

Both,  remedies  are  irritant  in  their  action ;  the  precipitate  ointment 
more  so  than  the  calomel.  Hence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
where  the  eyes  are  in  a  marked  state  of  irritation,  it  is  best  to  employ 
calomel;  and  subsequently,  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
diminishing,  to  replace  this  by  the  yellow  ointment.  The  remedies 
mentioned  are  to  be  applied  only  once  a  day.  Both  find  a  contra-in¬ 
dication  in  the  presence  of  recent  infiltrates  or  progressive  ulcers  in 
the  cornea.  In  such  cases,  before  having  recourse  to  irritant  remedies, 
we  must  wait,  meanwhile  employing  atropine,  until  the  process  of  in¬ 
filtration  has  subsided  or  the  ulcer  has  become  clean.  Pannus  and 
vascular  fasciculi  do  not  contra-indicate  calomel  or  the  yellow  ointment. 
If  under  their  use  the  vascular  fasciculi  can  not  be  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  we  cauterize  the  advancing  edge  of  the  ulcer  with  the  point  of  a 
delicate  cautery-iron  (or  with  a  galvano-cautery  or  thermo-cautery 
point).  In  the  case  of  ulcers  of  larger  size  covered  with  exudation,  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  deep  infiltration  of  the  cornea^jfcoist  and  warm 
compresses,  applied  several  times  a  day  for  one  or  urs  at  a  time 

over  the  closed  eyes,  prove  most  efficient.  Witk^gard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  deep  ulcers  and  of  the  cicatrices  that  ffiiv^v  ulcers,  the  general 
rules  set  forth  under  the  head  of  affectio  :he  cornea  are  applica¬ 
ble.  A  bandage  should  be  applied  onh^p^fse  of  imperative  necessity 
(e.  g.,  when  there  are  ulcers  penetratintj^efply  into  the  cornea) ;  other¬ 
wise  its  use  had  better  be  avoided,  ^tftmnders  the  ready  escape  of  the 
tears  which  are  so  copiously  secret©,  and,  as  it  very  soon  becomes  wet 
through  with  the  secretion,  itj^iable  to  set  up  eczema  of  the  skin  of 
the  lids.  oQ) 

In  conjunctivitis  lynl^&frca,  general  treatment ,  conducted  with  due 
regard  to  the  etiolo  especial  importance.  The  child’s  nourish¬ 

ment  should  be  s^gj^thening  and  administered  at  regular  hours. 
Care  must  be  tahfjk  that  the  dwelling-place  be  dry  and  well  ventilated, 
and  the  child  ^mKold  be  sedulously  kept  out  in  the  open  air,  irrespect¬ 
ive  of  ai\v^rafophobia  that  may  exist.  Indeed,  in  any  case,  we  must 
not  yiel^&i^  much  to  this  symptom  of  photojDhobia,  and  it  would  be 
quite  tk  mistake  to  keep  children  in  a  dark  room  just  because  they  shun 
th%^M|b.  As  invigorating  measures,  spongings  with  cold  water  are  of 
Jtervi'ce ;  also  a  sojourn  in  the  country,  especially  at  the  mountains  or 
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the  sea-shore.  After  the  acute  inflammation  has  run  its  course,  the  use 
of  brine-baths  or  of  sea-baths  is  of  great  service  in  preventing  relapses. 
Unfortunately,  the  carrying  out  of  all  these  regulations  is  only  too 
often  frustrated  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  by  the  poverty  of 
the  patients. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  scrofula  consists  in  the  administration 
of  cod-liver  oil  and  of  the  preparations  of  iodine,  iron,  arsenic,  and 
quinine.  The  sort  of  remedy  employed  and  its  dose  must  be  adapted 
to  each  individual  case.  Furthermore,  the  cure  of  the  eye  disease  is 
favorably  influenced  by  treating  any  coexisting  scrofulous  affections, 
especially  blepharitis,  and  also  eczema  of  the  face  and  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane.  In  these  affections  the  application  of  white-pre¬ 
cipitate  ointment  (one  to  two  per  cent)  does  good  service.  In  blepha¬ 
ritis  this  ointment  is  smeared  at  night  over  the  closed  palpebral  fissure. 
Eczematous  spots  upon  the  face  are  covered  with  a  pledget  of  linen 
smeared  with  the  ointment,  and,  to  relieve  eczematous  coryza,  the  oint¬ 
ment  is  introduced  from  the  anterior  nares  as  far  into  the  nose  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  rubbed  in.  For  relieving  moist  eczema  of  the  face,  we  can 
also  employ  with  great  advantage  a  five  to  ten  per  cent  nitrate-of-silver 
solution,  applied  with  the  brush,  after  removal  of  the  crusts,  to  the 
raw  cutaneous  surface,  which  thus  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  eschar, 
under  which  the  raw  spots  heal  rapidly.  This  application  must  be 
repeated  at  first  daily,  afterward  at  intervals  of  several  days,  and  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  crusts  continue  to  form. 

Conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  like  trachoma,  rejoices  in  number  of 

synonymous  titles ,  such  as  conjunctivitis  phlyctaenulosa,  conjuf^fcmtis  pustulosa, 
herpes  conjunctivas  (Stellwag),  conjunctivitis  exanthemajft^fseu  eczematosa), 
(Desmarres,  Horner,  Michel).  Most  of  these  designators  originate  from  the 
view  that  the  efflorescence  on  the  conjunctiva  or  corhfeajl  a  hollow  vesicle  filled 
with  fluid  (c pXvKTaiva  [bladder],  pustula,  herpesp^o@pjV  But  the  efflorescence 
is  in  reality  never  a  vesicle,  but  a  solid,  thouffhQoff,  projection,  which  is  formed 
chiefly  by  an  accumulation  of  lymphoid  cefis  (Fig.  23).  The  softening  and 
liquefaction  of  this  cellular  mass  do  not  b^glpTn  the  interior  of  the  projection, 
but  at  its  apex,  so  that  there  is  no  formation  of  a  cavity  (vesicle  or  pustule), 
but  a  loss  of  substance  (ulcer)  occurtf^jjmg  upon  the  free  surface  at  the  apex. 
The  name  herpes  corneae,  morecwe^pair  give  rise  to  a  confusion  with  true  herpes 
cornese  (herpes  febrilis  and  zoster,  see  §  42).  The  term  conjunctivitis 

exanthematica  or  conjunctmSisjfcczematosa  is  based  upon  the  notion  that  con¬ 
junctivitis  lymphatica  is  a^Jffection  of  the  cornea,  analogous  to  eczema  of  the 
skin.  Even  if  it  is  rvo  be  denied  that  this  is  possibly  the  case,  nevertheless 
so  far  no  certain  pr»e»^nave  been  forthcoming  for  this  assumption,  so  that  up 
to  the  present  Jurf&i^rleast  there  is  no  warrant  for  designating  the  two  diseases 
by  a  common^A.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  possible  to  assign  conjunctivitis 
lymphatica  improper  place  with  certainty  until  a  micro-organism,  which  is 
characterise  of  it,  shall  have  been  found;  and  already  several  different  re- 
seai^i^^a^e  been  made  in  this  direction  (Gifford,  Burchardt). 

Ahe  authors  separate  the  lymphatic  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  from  those 
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of  the  cornea;  they  speak  of  conjunctivitis  and  of  keratitis  phlyctaenulosa,  of 
herpes  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  cornea,  according  as  the  efflorescence  is 
located  upon  the  conjunctiva  or  the  cornea.  In  this  way,  for  mere  love  of  sys¬ 
tem,  a  picture  of  disease  that,  clinically  speaking,  is  a  perfect  whole  is  torn  in 
two.  In  fact,  we  have  here  really  but  one  single  disease,  which  is  localized 
sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another.  Frequently  enough  we  find  in 
the  same  eye,  at  the  same  time,  an  efflorescence  in  the  conjunctiva ;  a  second  in 
the  limbus,  half  in  the  conjunctiva  and  half  in  the  cornea ;  and  a  third  upon  the 
cornea  itself.  Hence,  in  the  foregoing  description  of  the  disease,  the  expression 
conjunctivitis  lymphatica  is  employed  for  the  disease  in  general,  no  matter  upon 
what  part  of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  it  is  localized.  This  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  doing  violence  to  anatomy,  inasmuch  as  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  cornea 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  continuation  of  the  conjunctiva  over  the  cornea. 
Accordingly,  we  can  regard  the  involvement  of  the  cornea  in  conjunctivitis 
lymphatica  as  an  involvement  of  the  “conjunctival  layer  ”  of  the  cornea.  For 
the  same  reason  pannus  trachomatosus  we  regard  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
conjunctivitis  trachomatosa,  and  not  as  an  independent  affection  of  the  cornea. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  and  the  other 
affections  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  made.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  mark  of  the  former  lies  in  the  focal  character  of  the  affection  as  well 
as  in  its  localization  upon  and  immediately  about  the  cornea.  Only  one  other 
variety  of  conjunctivitis,  the  conjunctivitis  ex  acne,  shares  this  peculiarity  with 
conjunctivitis  lymphatica;  but  that  disease  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  the  accompanying  acne  rosacea  upon  the  face  (see  §  21).  In  vernal 
catarrh  (§  20),  in  which  also  little  nodules  occur  upon  the  limbus,  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  too,  is  diseased,  and  in  a  characteristic  fashion.  Of  the  diffuse 
inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  catarrh  might  be  confounded  with  conjunc¬ 
tivitis  lymphatica.  For,  in  intense  and  obstinate  cases  of  conjunctivitis  lym¬ 
phatica  the  affection  spreads  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva^^fdch  may  become 
very  much  reddened,  swollen,  or  even  velvety ;  in  that>e^<ra  mucous  or  muco¬ 
purulent  secretion  forms  upon  the  conjunctiva.  It^i|p6ften  difficult  to  dis- 
guish  between  such  cases  and  catarrh,  especially  iOE^at  the  moment  of  exami¬ 
nation  there  are  no  characteristic  effiorescencc^jpesent  upon  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eyeball.  Fortunately,  a  mistake  in  dhQ^osis  does  no  harm,  since,  with 
such  a  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  existifcgjgentle  cauterization  with  the  ni- 
trate-of-silver  solution  is  always  indicS^d,  no  matter  what  the  origin  of  the 
disease.  The  pustular  form  of  acute(^njunctival  catarrh  forms  a  sort  of  in¬ 
termediate  stage  between  cat  lymphatica 


(see  page  41). 


ms  pannus  is  to^Cchiefly  distinguished  from  pannus  trachomatosus 
that  an  exact  jaxiyfamation  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the 
sition  eith«f*dJ&Aoses  the  changes  of  trachoma  or  establishes  the  fact 


absence.  InVagard  to  corneal  ulcers,  which  have  been  preceded  by 


conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 


the  factj&fthis  origin  with  certainty,  except  when  the  ulcer  is  located 


(afcgin  of  the  cornea,  and  extends  into  the  limbus  conjunctive ; 


as  peripherally  situated  as  this,  occurring  only  in  connection  with 
bmtis  lymphatica.  The  vascular  fasciculus  can  readily  be  confounded 
^ordinary  corneal  ulcer,  to  which,  in  the  course  of  healing,  vessels  have 


iad%)tneir  way  from  the  limbus  so  as  now  to  form  a  reddish-colored  bridge 
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between  the  limbus  and  the  ulcer.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  fear  of  the  ulcer’s 
extending  into  the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea,  and,  after  the  ulcer  heals,  only  a 
small,  rounded  macula  is  left,  and  not  a  long,  opaque  stria  as  in  the  case  of  the 
vascular  fasciculus.  The  distinction  between  these  two  affections  can  be  made 
as  follows :  In  the  vascular  fasciculus,  the  advancing  margin  of  the  ulcer,  in¬ 
filtrated  with  gray,  is  readily  visible ;  the  blood-vessels,  as  they  run  over  the 
cornea,  lie  in  the  furrow  which  the  ulcer  has  channeled  in  the  course  of  its  prog¬ 
ress — lie,  therefore,  at  or  below  the  level  of  the  corneal  surface.  In  the  case 
of  a  simple  ulcer  connected  with  which  there  has  been  a  development  of  ves¬ 
sels,  this  furrow  and  the  opacity  corresponding  to  it  are  wanting. 

In  the  treatment  of  conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  calomel  plays  the  greatest 
part.  Since  this  remedy  under  its  own  form  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  was  at 
first  believed  that  a  purely  mechanical  action  should  be  ascribed  to  it  (a  scratch¬ 
ing  open  of  the  efflorescences,  which  were  considered  to  be  vesicles).  But  op¬ 
posed  to  this  view  is  the  fact  that  indifferent  powders,  for  instance,  finely  pul¬ 
verized  glass,  which  were  also  employed  for  inspersions,  did  not  develop  the 
same  action.  More  recent  investigations  have  proved  that  the  action  of  calomel 
is  a  chemical  one.  The  calomel  powder,  when  sprinkled  into  the  eye,  remains 
a  long  time  in  the  conjunctival  sac;  minute  quantities  of  it  are  transformed  by 
the  sodium  chloride  contained  in  the  tears  into  corrosive  sublimate,*  which  is 
thus  continually  being  formed  in  small  quantities,  and  exerts  a  steadily  con¬ 
tinued  action  upon  the  conjunctiva.  According  to  others,  calomel  itself  is,  to 
a  small  extent,  soluble  in  a  salt  solution  such  as  the  tears  represent,  and  is  hence 
efficient  under  its  own  form.  If  we  undertake  the  inspersion  of  calomel  in  pa¬ 
tients  to  whom  at  the  same  time  iodine  is  being  administered  internally,  we  not 
infrequently  observe  a  strong  corrosive  action  from  the  calomel ;  for  the  latter 
forms  with  the  iodine  excreted  in  the  tears  the  very  corrosive  marcuric  iodide 
(Schlafke).  These  two  remedies,  therefore,  are  incompatible^vrfttseach  other. 

A  symptom  that  is  especially  tormenting  for  the  patients^j/le  photophobia, 
so  often  connected  with  conjunctivitis  lymphatica.  In  mptfCrases  this  persists 
obstinately  for  months.  The  parents  then  bring  the  cimd^en  to  the  physician, 
with  the  statement  that  they  have  been  “blind”  f<!»tj)h  or  such  a  number  of 
weeks.  The  children  offer  the  greatest  resistancgtQtte  forcible  opening  of  the 
eyes,  especially  when  there  are  excoriations  at  external  commissure,  which 
give  pain,  and  are  prone  to  bleed  when  the$ads*Sre  separated.  Hence,  in  such 
cases  the  palpebral  fissure  is  to  be  opened  ^piously  and  not  too  wide,  so  as  to 
avoid  making  the  struggles  of  the  children  still  greater.  The  lids,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  upper  lid,  are  rendered  ce^Jwftous  by  the  constant  blepharospasm, 
because  the  veins  of  the  lids,  whidKpSis  between  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis, 
are  compressed  by  persistent  c(S^ijfction  of  this  muscle.  Furthermore,  a  state 
of  inversion  of  the  lids  (o»ti^p|on  spasticum)  may  be  induced  by  the  violent 
way  in  which  the  eyes  are  ^rpkved  together.  Finally,  cases  have  been  described 
in  which  children  wl\o  ^jwe  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  blepharospasm  were 
perfectly  blind  aftenA^disappearance  of  this  symptom  (Yon  Graefe,  Schirmer, 
Leber,  Samelsohn-^rfex,  Ftirstenheim).  Such  blindness  is  transient.  As  in 
most  cases  n<^h^ctive  changes  were  demonstrable  as  the  cause  of  the  blind- 
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ness,  no  posiH^srexplanation  for  this  can  yet  be  assigned. 


Qpr^ing  to  some,  however,  calomel  can  remain  in  contact  with  tear-fluid 
indefinite  time  without  change. — D.] 
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In  most  cases  the  blepharospasm  soon  yields  if  the  conjunctival  trouble, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  it,  has  been  ameliorated  by  appropriate  treatment. 
In  case  the  spasm  of  the  lid  is  particularly  obstinate,  Arlt’s  ointment  (0’5  gramme 
of  extract  of  belladonna  to  5*0  grammes  of  blue  ointment)  may  be  rubbed  into 
the  patient’s  forehead  and  temples  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Instillations  of 
cocaine,  pretty  frequently  repeated,  or  douching  the  entire  surface  of  the  body 
with  cold  water  every  day,  are  also  frequently  of  efficacy.  Finally,  we  can 
even  perform  the  operation  of  splitting  the  external  commissure  (canthoplasty, 
see  §  169),  especially  when  the  palpebral  fissure  has  been  abnormally  contracted 
by  reason  of  blepharophimosis. 

Herz  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  children  who  suffer  from 
conjunctivitis  lymphatica  are  infested  with  head-lice,  and  that  after  doing  away 
with  these  vermin  the  conjunctival  disease,  which  hitherto  may  have  been  ob¬ 
stinate,  often  heals  with  surprising  rapidity.  He  concludes  from  this  that  the 
irritation  of  the  skin,  set  up  by  the  lice,  is  capable  of  exciting  and  of  keeping 
up  the  affection  of  the  conjunctiva. 


VII.  Vernal  Catarrh. 


20.  Symptoms  and  Course. — Vernal  catarrh  (Saemisch)  is  a  chronic 
disease,  persisting  for  years  and  setting  up  very  characteristic  changes 
in  the  conjunctiva,  both  of  the  tarsus  and  of  the  eyeball.  The  conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  the  tarsus  is  covered  with  papillae,  which  are  broad  and  flattened, 
so  as  to  make  the  conjunctiva  appear  like  a  rough,  irregular  street- 
pavement.  Over  the  whole  lies  a  delicate,  bluish-white  film,  as  if  a 
thin  layer  of  milk  had  been  poured  over  the  conjunctiva.  The  changes 
in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  are  still  more  strikii^k  although  not 
so  constantly  present.  Growths  arise  from  the  limMWit^the  outer  and 
inner  side  of  the  cornea,  under  the  form  of  bm^^sli,  uneven,  hard 
nodules  of  gelatinous  appearance.  These  exteitf^artly  into  the  trans¬ 
parent  cornea  for  a  short  distance,  and  still  ier  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  into  the  conjunctiva.  In  con^a<ffi^ction  to  the  nodules  of 
conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  which  brealTdrtwH  so  speedily,  these  nodules 
never  ulcerate ;  on  the  contrary,  thSfc  are  very  stable  bodies,  often  last¬ 
ing  for  years  with  but  slight  varia^Jis  in  size. 

Quite  as  characteristic  as  thJ0Jianges  objectively  preceptible  are  the 
statements  given  by  the  pa^Coms.  They  say  that  during  the  winter 
they  experience  little  cr^^wnoyance  from  their  eyes,  but,  as  soon  as 
the  first  warm  days  cai^m  spring,  the  eyes  begin  to  grow  red  and  to 
water ;  the  patient^gi^  greatly  tormented  by  photophobia,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  a  constaiJLitching  in  the  eyes.  The  warmer  the  weather,  the 
greater  the  int^f^ity  of  the  subjective  troubles ;  conversely,  the  patients 
ice,  there  occur  in  summer  a  series  of  cool,  rainy 


troubles  once  more  abate,  and  during  the  cold 


completely,  only  to  begin  anew  in  the  following 
i >e  in  the  objective  condition  at  different  seasons 


•ably  less  than  one  would  suppose  from  the  great 
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change  in  the  patient’s  subjective  state,  and  consists  principally  in  the 
eyes  being  free  from  discoloration  in  winter  and  injected  in  summer, 
while  the  growths  upon  the  conjunctiva  appear  but  slightly  smaller  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

Vernal  catarrh  is  a  pretty  rare  disease,  chiefly  affecting  the  male 
sex  and  the  ages  of  boyhood  and  youth.  Almost  always  both  eyes  are 
attacked  by  it.  The  disease  generally  keeps  on  making  its  return 
annually  for  three  or  four  years,  and  often  longer  still,  for  ten  or  even 
twenty  years,  until  finally  it  becomes  extinct,  without  leaving  any 
marked  trace  of  its  presence  behind.  The  prognosis  is  therefore  good 
as  regards  the  ultimate  outcome,  but  bad  as  regards  the  duration,  as 
up  to  the  present  time  we  know  of  no  remedy  for  curing  the  disease 
or  for  preventing  its  annual  return.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  un¬ 
known. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  unable  to  cure  the  disease,  the  treatment  must 
be  limited  to  the  amelioration  of  the  subjective  symptoms.  We  com¬ 
bat  the  inflammation  with  the  remedies  used  for  acute  and  chronic 
conjunctival  catarrh.  For  the  itching  and  photophobia,  cocaine  in 
two-per-cent  solution  may  be  instilled.  If  the  growths  are  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  size  they  may  be  removed. 


Vernal  catarrh  is  not  a  catarrh,  as  the  not  altogether  suitable  name  chosen 
for  it  would  indicate,  but  is  a  disease  sui  generis.  It  was  first  described  by  Arlt 
(1846),  who  regarded  it  as  a  peculiar  variety  of  conjunctivitis  lymphatica.  Sub- 
quently  Desmarres  mentioned  it  under  the  title  “  hypertrophie  p6rik6ratique,  ” 
Von  Graefe  as  gelatinous  thickening  of  the  limbus,  Hirschberg^V  phlyctsena 
pallida.  Saemisch  first  brought  into  prominence  the  charactWMid  exacerba¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  during  the  warm  season,  and  thereto r^^afled  it  vernal 
catarrh,  by  which  name  it  is  at  present  commonly  designtffiQv  Horner  discov¬ 
ered  the  peculiar  character  of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva,  ^^thus  completed  the 
picture  of  the  disease. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  PerhjffmS^jdepends  upon  a  peculiar 
sort  of  micro-organism,  for  which,  however,  I  lmo^thers  have  looked  in  vain. 
Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  ten-year-old  boy  wh(>«&bibited  a  particularly  light  form 
of  the  disease ;  only  the  right  eye  was  affected,  and  in  it  there  was  only  one 
small,  though  characteristic,  nodule  in^ly  limbus,  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 
cornea.  The  tarsal  conjunctiva  oL^^ipper  lid  was  also  diseased,  but  only 
in  one  single  spot,  and  that  at  th^A&e  which,  when  the  lids  were  closed,  came 
into  contact  with  the  noduta  the  limbus.  Here  there  was  a  very  small 

area  covered  with  broad,  ^tt^ned  papillae,  with  dull,  bluish- white  surface. 
While  looking  at  this^  (ge  could  not  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  here  the  spot 
that  was  first  diseased.foqjJfecturally  the  one  upon  the  limbus)  had  infeeted  the 
area  of  the  conjunctj^C^arsi,  which  lay  opposite  to  it,  and  with  which  it  came 
constantly  in  coj^jS^— a  fact  which  might  well  indicate  micro-organisms  as  the 
exciting  cause^^W,he  disease. 

The  pajfiMae  on  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  are  hard — sometimes  as  hard  as  car- 
fHage-  ^fqu^d  them  to  consist  of  a  sort  of  areolar  connective  tissue,  with  a 
peculi^^liyhloid  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  and  of  the 
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vessels.  The  epithelium  covering  the  papilla  is  thickened,  and  to  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  the  macroscopically  visible,  bluish-white  film  upon  the  surface,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  growths  upon  the  limbus  consist  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue,  which  is  provided  with  very  many  cells  and  blood-vessels.  Here, 
also,  the  epithelium  is  greatly  thickened,  and  in  places  penetrates  into  the  parts 
below,  under  the  form  of  solid  epithelial  plugs  (Horner,  Yetsch).  The  growths 
are  separated  from  the  healthy  cornea  by  sharply  defined  borders.  In  the  cornea 
a  slender  gray  stria,  resembling  the  arcus  senilis,  may  be  seen,  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  margin  of  the  nodule,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  slender  strip  of  trans¬ 
parent  cornea. 

In  the  lightest  cases,  the  growths  upon  the  limbus  are  wanting,  the  changes 
upon  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  alone  being  found.  The  latter  are,  hence,  more  im¬ 
portant  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  But  in  severe  cases  the  growths  upon 
the  limbus  reach  a  considerable  extent.  They  sometimes  even  go  entirely  round 
the  cornea,  so  that  the  latter  is  encircled  by  a  high,  hard  wall.  In  two  cases  I 
have  seen  the  cornea  itself  quite  extensively  attacked  by  the  morbid  process. 
The  first  case  was  that  of  a  sixteen-year-old  boy,  in  whom  a  layer  resembling  a 
pannus,  but  pale,  gelatinous-looking,  and  devoid  of  vessels,  shot  out  over  the 
cornea  from  the  thickened  limbus.  In  spite  of  all  attempts  to  check  by  thera¬ 
peutic  measures  the  progress  of  the  growth,  the  whole  cornea  was  ultimately 
covered  by  it,  and  remained  permanently  clouded.  In  the  second  case,  a  Greek 
of  thirty  years  of  age,  an  analogous  growth  took  place  on  the  cornea  of  both 
eyes,  although  it  did  not  cover  the  cornea  completely,  but  left  free  on  both 
sides  a  small  central  area,  about  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  pupil.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Van  Millingen,  such  cases  not  infrequently  come  under  observation  in 
Constantinople,  where  the  disease  appears  to  occur  much  more  often  than  it 
does  here. 

The  second  case  is  also  of  interest  because  it  concerned  man,  while 

the  disease  ordinarily  occurs  only  in  youth.  Quite  sm^Jj children  are  also 
exempt  from  it ;  there  is  only  one  instance  of  a  one-year|@Q^child  being  observed 
to  suffer  from  the  disease. 

The  growths  in  the  limbus  might  lead  to  a  co^^fon  of  vernal  catarrh  with 
conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  the  papilla3  upon  tbeJsqiJjunctiva  tarsi  to  a  confusion 
with  trachoma.  The  growths  in  the  limbus\^rg/listinguish ed  from  the  efflores¬ 
cences  in  conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  apart  W  their  external  appearance,  chiefly 
by  their  unchangeable  character  during  ©n  a  prolonged  course  of  observation. 
The  papillary  outgrowths  are  most  all  distinguished  by  their  bluish- white 
coating,  which  is  wanting  in  patfftwy  trachoma.  The  history  of  the  case  is 
also  of  special  importance  in  m^jpgAhe  differential  diagnosis.  The  extremely 
characteristic  statements  imrlXird  to  the  fact  of  a  return  of  the  disease  every 
year  in  the  spring,  of ej§$blish  the  correct  diagnosis  before  we  have  even 
looked  at  the  eye.  InV^y-fever.  to  be  sure,  there  is  also  generally  a  return  of 
the  conjunctivitis^ year  in  the  spring  (see  page  41).  But  this  recurrence 
is  an  acute  one,  aa^ftms  its  course  within  a  few  weeks,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  symptoms  MSernal  catarrh  last  during  the  whole  of  the  warm  season.  At 
this  time.  ^Jj^bhe  objective  changes  are  at  their  acme.  During  the  winter  the 
eye  becomes  free  from  discoloration,  and  the  growths  at  the  limbus  diminish 
some^hVt  in  size — quite  small  growths,  indeed,  disappearing  completely.  On 
th(^!^e^  hand,  the  papillse  of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  remain  pretty  nearly 
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In  the  treatment  of  vernal  catarrh  I  have  found  the  instillation  of  a  three- 
per-cent  solution  of  boric  acid  and  the  inunction  of  a  one  to  two  per  cent  oint¬ 
ment  of  white  precipitate,  as  recommended  by  Arlt,  to  be  the  most  efficient 
means  for  alleviating  the  patient’s  sufferings.  More  recently  I  have  employed 
with  success  upon  Van  Millingen’s  recommendation  dilute  acetic  acid  (one  drop 
of  acidum  aceticum  dilutum  to  ten  to  twenty  grammes  of  water). 

Following  the  analogy  offered  by  trachoma,  some  have  tried  to  make  the 
growths  of  the  conjunctiva  disappear  by  daily  cauterization  with  the  copper- 
stick.  This  attempt,  however,  has  been  as  a  rule  unsuccessful.  Some  recom¬ 
mend,  combined  with  the  local  treatment,  internal  treatment,  especially  with 
arsenic  (De  Wecker,  Horner). 


VIII.  Conjunctivitis  Exanthematica. 


21.  Conjunctivitis  exanthematica  *  is  a  collective  name  for  all  those 
inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  which  accompany  exanthems  of  the 
skin. 

Among  the  acute  exanthemata ,  measles  is  regularly  associated  with 
a  conjunctivitis.  This  appears  under  the  form  of  an  acute  conjunc¬ 
tival  catarrh  at  an  early  stage  (even  before  the  eruption  of  the  exan¬ 
them  upon  the  skin),  and  generally  disappears  of  itself  after  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  variola,  small-pox  pustules  not  infrequently  develop 
upon  the  conjunctiva,  generally  upon  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  near  the 
intermarginal  line.  Small-pox  pustules  which  develop  upon  the  con¬ 
junctiva  of  the  eyeball,  near  the  limbus,  are  dangerous  from  their  set¬ 
ting  up  a  purulent  keratitis  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  cornea — a  con¬ 
dition  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  corneal  abscesses  that 
develop  metastatically  in  small-pox  (see  §  38). 

Among  the  chronic  exanthemata ,  acne  rosacea  deser\@jfche  principal 
mention.  In  this  cutaneous  affection  the  conjunctions  implicated  as 
follows :  A  minute  nodule  forms,  with  moderate  ^A'loms  of  irritation, 
upon  the  limbus.  This  efflorescence  breaks  do^V&fter  some  days,  and 
the  ulcer  thus  produced  heals  without  leavin^ay^visible  cicatrix  behind 
(Arlt).  This  affection  bears  the  greatelt^resemblance  to  the  simple 
typical  picture  of  conjunctivitis  lymph^2)ba,  and  shares  with  the  latter 
its  peculiar  tendency  to  frequent  r^irrence.  On  this  account  it  is 
very  tormenting  to  the  patient.  possible  to  make  the  differential 

diagnosis  chiefly  from  the  factM^  conjunctivitis  ex  acne  attacks  only 
adults  and  those  who  are  a&  same  time  affected  with  acne  rosacea. 
It  is  important  to  make  tA^jlorrect  diagnosis,  since  otherwise  we  might 
labor  in  vain  to  prev^dSythe  recurrences — a  thing  which  can  be  done 
only  by  a  suitable  a^ftNlong-continued  treatment  of  the  acne  rosacea. 
The  con j unc tivhjjQSelf  is  most  speedily  cured  by  inspersions  of  calomel. 

The  conjun^vitis  of  measles  sometimes  takes  on  a  blennorrhoeal  or  even  a 
diphtheritic ^^pect  (without  actually  turning  into  true  blennorrhcea  or  diph- 


*  Exanthema ,  from  &vdos,  flower. 
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theria).  In  such  cases  the  cornea  is  endangered.  During  convalescence  in 
some  cases  of  measles,  when  the  conjunctival  inflammation  has  already  become 
pretty  slight,  I  have  observed  numerous  Meibomian  glands,  both  on  the  upper 
and  the  lower  lids,  becoming  inflamed  and  suppurating  (hordeola  meibomiana, 
see  §  109).  The  purulent  contents  were  evacuated  partly  through  the  orifices  of 
the  glands,  partly  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid  after  breaking  through  the 
tarsus  and  the  conjunctiva. 

Pemphigus  Conjunctive. — In  this  disease  the  conjunctiva,  although  red¬ 
dened  as  a  whole,  displays  one  or  two  spots  that  are  deprived  of  their  epithe¬ 
lium  and  covered  with  a  gray  coating.  While  these  spots  are  slowly  undergoing 
cicatrization — a  process  attended  with  shrinking  of  the  subjacent  conjunctiva 
— other  spots  of  the  same  nature  appear  in  other  places.  Thus  there  is  produced 
a  constantly  increasing  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva,  whose  prog¬ 
ress,  it  is  true,  is  very  slow  (extending  over  months  and  years),  but  is  irresisti¬ 
ble.  The  conjunctiva  becomes  whitish,  cloudy,  dry,  smooth,  and  tense.  First, 
the  folds  of  transition  vanish,  then  folds  make  their  appearance,  stretching  in  a 
vertical  direction  from  the  lids  across  to  the  eyeball.  The  cornea,  too,  becomes 
cloudy  and  dry  upon  its  surface.  In  the  bad  cases  the  lids  at  length  become 
completely  adherent  to  the  eyeball,  so  that  the  cornea  is  permanently  covered 
by  the  lids  and  the  eye  is  incurably  blind  (symblepharon  totale).  Hence,  the 
prognosis  of  pemphigus  is  very  unfavorable — the  more  so  as  both  eyes  are  always 
attacked. 

Pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva  is  generally  found  in  conjunction  with  erup¬ 
tions  of  pemphigus  vulgaris  upon  the  skin.  That,  with  rare  exceptions,  no 
bullse  are  found  upon  the  conjunctiva  as  they  are  upon  the  skin,  is  explainable 
from  the  anatomical  character  of  the  latter.  Its  epithelium  is  so  soft  and  deli¬ 
cate  that  it  can  not,  like  the  epidermis,  be  lifted  up  in  broad  layers  by  serous 
exudation,  but  ruptures  and  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  ot  shreds;  hence,  the 
raw  spots  upon  the  conjunctiva,  which  soon  become  cp^re^  with  a  gray  coat¬ 
ing,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  wrounds  of  mucous-^iehibranes.  But  there 
is  also  a  variety  of  pemphigus  conjunctivse,  in  whidMfee  skin  is  healthy,  while 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  nose  is,  mefcted  with  pemphigus,  and 
pemphigus  of  a  type  resembling  that  of  thewairjunctiva.  Finally,  there  are 
cases  in  which  a  conjunctival  lesion  of  H^iind  just  described  exists  without 
pemphigus  being  present  elsewhere  in  Ihejobdy.  That  such  cases  as  these, 
which  were  first  described  by  Yon  Gra^e  as  essential  phthisis  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  pempl^Us,  is  not  certain,  though  probable. 

Treatment  has  no  power  to  ^fctrain  the  process.  Arsenic  is  administered 
internally  for  the  pemphigus  ;Qjna  to  make  the  patient  easier,  mucilaginous 
remedies  are  instilled  intq^^yos  as  in  xerophthalmus  (see  §  16).  Transplan¬ 
tation  of  pieces  from  aimtlw  mucous  membrane  into  the  conjunctival  sac  may 
be  tried  in  order  to  r^platec  the  conjunctiva  that  has  been  destroyed. 

Lupus  Conjunctive. — Lupus  of  the  skin  sometimes  is  continued  over  the 
edges  of  the  lid^rjjjn  the  conjunctiva.  In  this  situation  it  appears  as  an  ulcer, 
the  bottom  ol  ;h  is  covered  with  granulations  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  can 
be  made  qttfOiLupus  of  the  conjunctiva  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  tuber¬ 
culous  for  which  reason  reference  for  further  details  must  be  made  to 

the  articled  on  tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  (§  23). 

case  of  other  exanthemata,  too,  for  instance  in  macular  and  papular 

Snides,  in  pityriasis,  psoriasis,  herpes  iris,  lepra,  etc.,  the  conjunctiva  is 
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sometimes  characteristically  implicated.  In  lepra,  nodules  generally  develop 
near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  subsequently  grow  down  into  the  subjacent 
sclera  and  also  upon  the  cornea ;  when  upon  the  latter  they  not  infrequently  have 
the  appearance  of  a  new  growth.  There  is  an  associated  iritis  sometimes  com¬ 
bined  with  the  formation  of  lepra  nodules  in  the  iris.  The  nodules  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  eye  finally  break  down,  and  the  eye  is  lost. 


Amyloid  Degeneration  of  the  Conjunctiva. — This  rare  disease  has 
hitherto  been  observed  only  in  Russia  and  the  countries  adjacent,  and  was  first 
described  by  Oettingen  in  Dorpat.  It  consists  in  a  peculiar  degeneration  of 
the  conjunctiva,  by  reason  of  which  the  latter  becomes  yellowish,  translucent 
like  wax,  non-vascular,  and  very  friable.  With  this  there  is  associated  a  con¬ 
siderable  thickening  of  the  membrane,  so  that  it  forms  large  swellings  which 
look  like  new  growths.  The  affection  begins  in  the  fold  of  transition,  and 
from  this  passes  over  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  and  of  the  lids ;  in  the 
lids  the  tarsus  also  is  subsequently  implicated  in  the  degeneration.  In  a  case 
that  has  lasted  a  long  time  the  following  clinical  picture  is  found :  The  patient 
can  not  open  the  eye  because  the  two  lids,  transformed  into  large,  misshapen 
swellings,  cover  it  up.  If  the  lids  are  drawn  as  far  apart  as  possible,  the  wax¬ 
like  conjunctiva  is  seen  rising  up  under  the  form  of  a  rigid  prominence  all  about 
the  cornea,  which  latter  is  either  clear  or  is  covered  by  pannus.  Thick  swell¬ 
ings,  belonging  to  the  fold  of  transition,  protrude  between  the  lids  and  the  eye¬ 
ball  ;  the  plica  semilunaris  also  is  enlarged  until  it  forms  a  misshapen  mass. 
These  various  swellings  are  so  friable  that  they  often  tear  when  an  attempt  is 
made  simply  to  separate  the  lids  for  examination,  although  in  so  doing  they 
bleed  very  little.  The  disease  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  dragging  on  for 
years  without  any  real  inflammatory  symptoms,  until  at  length  the  patient  is 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  eyes  by  his  inability  to  open  the  misshapen  lids. 

Microscopic  examination  has  shown  that  the  degeneration  .qMb  conjunc¬ 
tiva  originates  from  the  subconjunctival  cellular  tissue.  ThkpaWirst  is  found 
to  be  very  abundantly  infiltrated  with  cells  (adenoid  prolifer^Eh^FJ ;  then  hyaline, 
followed  by  amyloid,  degeneration  of  the  tissue  elementsJE^  in  in  the  altered 
mucous  membrane  (Raehlmann).  In  doubtful  cases  llt^ihemical  reaction  of 
amyloid  renders  the  diagnosis  certain.  Finally,  cal^^ation  or  ossification  may 
take  place  in  the  degenerated  mucous  membrcmeC)^ 

The  disease  attacks  people  in  middle  li$L  and  ordinarily  both  eyes  are 
affected.  Very  frequently  amyloid  degenei^^on  is  preceded  by  trachoma  of 
the  conjunctiva,  which,  however,  should^pt  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
affection,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  can^Wvelop  in  eyes  that  previously  were 
healthy.  The  actual  cause  of  the^^^^feCus  not  known.  In  every  instance  it  is 
a  purely  local  process,  for  the  individuals  attacked  by  it  are  sound  as  far  as  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  concerned/liiid  do  not  suffer  from  amyloid  degeneration  of 
the  internal  organs,  with  wnieh,  therefore,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  has  nothing  at  do. 

Medical  treatment  ^pbwerless  against  this  disease.  We  must  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  removin^rfe^growths  upon  the  conjunctiva  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
lids  can  be  opei^^^a  vision  thus  rendered  possible.  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sfirv  a|.  ap  advisable,  to  remove  by  a  radical  operation  all  the 

ince  the  portion  of  the  growth  that  is  left  behind  generally 
self  afterward. 


sary,  indeed  i 
diseased 
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IX.  INJURIES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

22.  The  following  varieties  of  injuries  of  the  conjunctiva,  which 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  are  observed : 

(a)  Foreign  bodies  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  Small-sized  foreign 
bodies,  like  grains  of  dust,  particles  of  coal  or  of  ashes,  which  so  often 
get  into  the  eye  during  a  railroad  journey,  the  wing-cases  of  small 
beetles,  etc.,  fall  first  upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  are  brushed  away 
from  this  spot  by  the  movements  of  the  upper  lid,  and  then  generally 
stick  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  at  a  spot  not  far  from  its  free 
border,  where  a  shallow  furrow,  the  sulcus  subtarsalis,  runs  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  the  lid  and  catches  the  foreign  body.  The  pain  which  such 
a  foreign  body  causes,  and  which  is  often  quite  considerable,  does  not 
originate  in  the  conjunctiva  itself,  which  has  very  little  sensitiveness, 
but  in  the  cornea,  inasmuch  as  with  every  movement  of  the  lid  the 
foreign  body  is  carried  over  the  cornea  and  scrapes  it.  Hence  the 
pain  is  absent  as  long  as  the  eye  is  kept  quietly  closed.  It  is  easy  to 
remove  the  foreign  body  after  the  lid  is  everted. 

In  other  cases,  small,  sharp-pointed  foreign  bodies  penetrate  into 
the  conjunctiva,  and  may  remain  there  a  long  time.  Grains  of  pow¬ 
der  remain  fixed  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  without  giving  rise 
to  any  further  irritation,  and  may,  therefore,  be  left  in  the  conjunctiva. 
Larger-sized  foreign  bodies  are  retained  in  the  conjunctival  sac  only 
when  they  get  into  the  upper  fold  of  transition.  In  this  spot  they  stay, 
remaining  still  even  during  the  act  of  winking,  caqs\  no  irritation  of 
the  cornea,  and  therefore  produce  but  little  troubi^V^aiter  some  time 
has  elapsed  they  begin  to  excite  the  symptoms  ol0jhronic  conjunctival 
catarrh. 

( b )  Solutio7is  of  continuity  of  the  cro@nctiva  are  not  rare,  and 
often  associated  with  extensive  infiltratiCVftf  blood  (ecchymosis).  If 
the  edges  of  the  wound  are  not  too  fre&ufy  lacerated,  the  conjunctival 
wound  can  be  closed  with  a  stitch.^ 

(c)  Burns  of  the  conjunctivOlnd  injuries  by  caustics  are  pretty 
frequent.  Burns  are  the  resi  hot  water  or  steam,  hot  ashes  (espe¬ 
cially  cigar-ashes),  explodmg^owder,  flames  striking  against  the  eye, 
molten  metal,  etc.  Of  juries  by  caustics,  which  may  be  produced 
both  by  acids  and  h^  @alies,  those  that  arise  from  the  action  of  lime 
are  the  most  freque^  the  lime  getting  into  the  eye  usually  under  the 
form  of  morta:M5j 

The  actioi^Vf  burns  is  the  same  as  that  of  caustics;  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  at  tl^&Jwpcted  spots  is  destroyed  and  converted  into  an  eschar. 
These  stand  out  as  gray  or  white  patches  in  the  midst  of  the 

redd^Aeirand  swollen  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  that  are  not  eschar- 
he  eschars  separate  in  consequence  of  a  delimiting  suppura- 
^on^  and  the  resultant  granulating  losses  of  substance  in  the  conjunc- 
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tiva  heal  by  a  drawing  in  over  them  of  the  neighboring  healthy  con¬ 
junctiva.  The  final  result  is,  therefore,  always  the  formation  of  a 
cicatrix.  This  can  lead  to  a  diminution  in  size  of  the  conjunctival 
sac,  or,  if  of  great  extent,  to  adhesion  of  the  lids  to  the  eyeball  (sym- 
blepharon). 

The  prognosis  of  an  injury  by  burns  or  caustics  with  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  sight,  depends  primarily  upon  the  condition  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  which,  indeed,  is  always  simultaneously  affected  when  there  is  an 
extensive  lesion  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Next,  although  of  secondary  consequence,  the  losses  of  substance 
in  the  conjunctiva  itself  must  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  adhesions 
that  develop  from  them  may  cause  subsequently  more  or  less  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  function  of  the  eye. 

The  prime  therapeutic  requisite,  when  we  get  an  eye  under  treat¬ 
ment  a  short  time  after  it  has  been  injured  by  caustics,  is  the  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  any  corrosive  substance  that  may  still  be  present.  We 
remove  solid  particles  with  a  pledget  of  linen  or  with  a  forceps,  and 
then  wash  the  conjunctival  sac  out  thoroughly.  For  this  latter  pur¬ 
pose  we  use,  as  far  as  possible,  such  solutions  as  shall  neutralize  the 
corrosive  substance  or  render  it  insoluble,  and  so  put  a  stop  to  its  in¬ 
jurious  action.  In  the  case  of  caustic  alkalies  we  do  not  use  water,  but 
milk.  In  burns  produced  by  lime  our  best  plan  is  to  wash  the  eye  out 
with  oil  and  afterward  to  drop  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sugar, 
since  cane-sugar  forms  with  lime  an  insoluble  compound. 

In  the  further  course  of  an  injury  produced  by  burns  or  caustics,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  restrain  the  subsequent  infk^nn^ation  by 
means  of  cold  compresses,  atropine,  the  application  ofrfWbhndage,  etc. 
After  the  separation  of  the  eschars,  our  aim  must^QHo  confine  the 
resulting  adhesions  within  the  smallest  possible^lffiyts.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  repeatedly  draw  the  lids  away  from  ^fre^eyeball  in  order  to 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  two  opposite  rfoAsSrfaces.  If  the  loss  of 
substance  extends  so  far  as  to  implicate  ti^fold  of  transition,  an  adhe¬ 
sion  between  the  lid  and  eyeball,  starfQ^  from  the  fornix  (symble- 
pharon  posterius),  can  not  in  any  wfi^be  avoided.  Such  an  adhesion 
must  be  removed,  as  far  as  can  be^Vie,  afterward,  by  operative  meas¬ 
ures. 

Sometimes  foreign  bodia^aie/introduced  into  the  eye  purposely.  Chief 
among  those  thus  used  are  wh&r  are  called  crab’s-eyes— the  lapides  cancrorum. 
These  are  flat,  calcareous<Sejjicretions  derived  from  the  stomach  of  the  crab, 
which  are  in  great  favqTVhong  the  laity  as  a  means  of  removing  foreign  bodies 
from  the  eye.  The  s-eye  is  introduced  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball, 
and  then  is  pusl^w^iross  the  cornea,  carrying  with  it,  it  may  be,  mechanically 
any  foreign  bqd^that  may  be  there.*  Sometimes  it  happens  in  the  perf  oral¬ 


is*  In  tll^VoAntry  eye-stones  (the  flat  opercula  of  certain  Mollusca)  are  used  for 
the  sam^uiqTose. — D.] 
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ance  of  this  manipulation  that  the  crab’s-eye  slips  into  the  superior  fornix  and 
remains  there  unnoticed.  We  may  then  find  it  there  months  or  even  years 
afterward,  entirely  imbedded  in  the  outgrowths  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  has 
undergone  chronic  inflammation.  Foreign  bodies,  such  as  sand,  ashes,  and  the 
like,  are  also  intentionally  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  simulating  an  eye  dis¬ 
ease,  into  the  eye,  where  they  set  up  a  conjunctival  catarrh. 

After  the  action  upon  the  eye  of  irritant  substances,  consisting  either  of 
acrid  vapors  or  of  liquids  which  are  injected  into  it,  an  acute  traumatic  con¬ 
junctivitis  is  produced,  evidenced  by  intense  reddening  of  the  conjunctiva 
with  great  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  pain,  with  which  is  associated  in 
violent  cases  an  cedematous  swelling  of  the  lids.  A  similar  picture  is  presented 
by  that  variety  of  conjunctivitis  which  occurs  after  the  action  of  intense  light 
upon  the  eye,  as,  for  example,  after  dazzling  by  the  reflection  from  snow  (snow- 
blindness),  or  by  the  electric  arc- light.  In  violent  cases  of  this  sort  there  are 
found,  besides  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  contraction  of  the  pupil 
and  also  slight  opacities  and  erosions  of  the  cornea.  These  symptoms,  like  the 
erythema  of  the  skin  occurring  as  a  result  of  insolation,  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  ultra-violet,  chemically  active  light-rays  (Widmark).  These  cases 
of  traumatic  conjunctivitis,  in  spite  of  the  violent  symptoms  which  they  present 
in  their  beginning,  generally  get  well  within  a  few  days  without  further  bad 
results. 

X.  Ulcers  of  the  Conjunctiva.  + 


23.  Among  the  morbid  processes  which  lead  to  the  formation  of 
ulcers  upon  the  conjunctiva,  tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  requires 
special  mention.  Tuberculous  ulcers  are  located  as  a  rule  in  the  tarsal 
conjunctiva.  The  diseased  lid  even  on  external  insp^tfen  looks  thick¬ 
ened.  In  everting  the  lid  there  appears  upon  its^wjunctival  surface 
an  ulcer  which  is  either  covered  by  grayish-red  granulations,  or  has  a 
yellowish-red,  lardaceous-looking  base.  In  itsS^hinity  small  gray  nod¬ 
ules  (tubercle  nodules)  are  often  found  in  Jl^conjunctiva.  The  ulcer 
shows  no  disposition  to  heal ;  on  th^sf^ary,  it  spreads,  although  it 


the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye- 
es  covered  over  by  a  sort  of  pan- 
fulcer  does  not  remain  confined  to 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  lid,  so 
ion  a  deficiency  of  tissue  is  observable 
ffe  disease  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front  of 
afterward,  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the 
feck  also  become  enlarged.  The  clinical  picture 
afforded  by  the*<<^@ase  is  thus  pretty  characteristic,  although  the  diag¬ 
nosis  is  to  bcj©sidered  as  established  only  when  fragments  of  tissue 
have  bee*iv§moved  from  the  ulcer,  and  tubercle  bacilli  have  been 
proved  1^S$ie  ordinary  methods  to  exist  in  them. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  generally  attacks  only  one  eye. 
TfrQawient  does  not  suffer  pain ;  it  is  only  by  the  swelling  of  the  lid, 
purulent  secretion,  and  subsequently  by  the  diminution  of  visual 


does  so  very  slowly.  It  may  pass 
ball ;  and  even  the  cornea  is  sorn 
nus.  In  especially  severe  case; 
the  conjunctiva,  but  eats  ttosflfej 
that  even  on  external  e^p&i 
in  the  lid.  Quite  early, 
the  ear  becomes 
lower  jaw  and  in  thl 
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power,  that  he  is  annoyed  and  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  his 
trouble.  The  disease  occurs,  almost  without  exception,  in  young  people, 
and  runs  an  uncommonly  chronic  course,  being  often  protracted  over 
many  years.  Even  after  an  apparently  radical  cure  it  shows  a  great 
tendency  to  recur,  and  it  can,  by  infecting  the  rest  of  the  organism, 
finally  lead  to  the  patient’s  death  from  tuberculosis.  The  treatment 
in  the  cases  where  a  complete  removal  of  all  the  diseased  parts  seems 
still  possible,  consists  in  the  radical  excision  or  curetting  of  the  ulcer 
with  a  subsequent  thorough  cauterization  of  the  raw  surface.  The 
wounds  made  by  the  operation  are  strewn  every  day  until  they  are 
completely  healed  with  finely  powdered  iodoform,  a  remedy  which  just 
in  tuberculous  processes  proves  to  be  of  particular  efficacy. 


Tuberculosis  and  lupus  of  the  conjunctiva  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  affections 
which  are  identical  in  their  essential  character,  in  so  far  as  both  represent  ulcer¬ 
ative  processes  which  are  produced  and  maintained  by  the  presence  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  In  fact,  the  first  cases  of  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  conjunctiva  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  primary  lupus  of  the  conjunctiva  (that  is,  lupus  of  the  conjunctiva 
without  any  coincident  lupus  of  the  skin)  (Arlt).  The  two  processes  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  only  by  external  points  of  difference  relating  to  their  outward  aspect 
and  their  course.  Thus,  as  a  rule,  lupous  are  distinguished  from  tuberculous 
ulcers  of  the  conjunctiva  by  the  fact  that  they  have  migrated  from  the  skin  to 
the  conjunctiva,  and  that,  like  lupus  of  the  skin,  they  show  a  spontaneous  cica¬ 
trization  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the  ulcer  keeps  advancing. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  It  is  pri¬ 
mary  if  no  sign  of  tuberculosis  is  present  in  the  rest  of  the  body  at  the  time 
when  the  affection  of  the  conjunctiva  begins.  In  that  case  tuberculosis  of  the 
conjunctiva  represents  a  purely  local  affection  which  has,  withoutVloubt,  been 
excited  by  direct  infection  of  the  conjunctiva.  A  particle  oMSjasF  containing 


bacilli  gets  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  with  its  sharp  anshfejfjroduces  a  small 
superficial  lesion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is  thus  infected^^hbercle  bacilli  not 
penetrating  into  the  conjunctiva  when  the  epithelimiQs  intact,  according  to 
the  researches  of  Valude).  In  favor  of  an  infectionyO^this  sort  is  the  fact  that 
we  see  tuberculous  ulcers  so  frequently  beginni^g|o\the  region  of  the  sulcus 
subtarsalis,  where  small  foreign  bodies  are  ^mo^r  readily  retained.  Primary 
tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  may  remain  ^fbpa  long  time  confined  to  the  lat¬ 
ter;  indeed,  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  even  heal  spontaneously;  the  rule, 
however,  is  for  tuberculosis  to  spread  franrhere  to  the  other  parts  of  the  organ¬ 
ism.  This  extension  may  take  plac^p>Avay  of  the  lymphatic  circulation,  the 
neighboring  lymph-glands  beemm^g  first  affected  with  tuberculosis.  Or,  the 
disease  may  extend  by  contioftfity^the  lachrymal  passages  first  and  subsequently 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane  Vsifig  infected  by  means  of  the  tears  which  contain 
bacilli.  ♦ 

Those  cases  of  cop|jtMfetival  tuberculosis  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  in 
which  either  there^i|^5r  the  same  time  an  evident  tuberculosis  of  the  internal 
organs  (especia^jS^the  lungs),  or  in  which  tuberculosis  is  transmitted  to  the  con¬ 
junctiva  from  mlSWes  in  its  vicinity.  A  tuberculous  affection  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membraneu^fcibe  transferred  to  the  conjunctiva  by  way  of  the  lachrymal  pas¬ 
sages.  ^No^/inirequently,  therefore,  we  find  conjunctiva,  lachrymal  sac,  and 
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nasal  mucous  membrane  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  tuberculosis,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  history  of  the  case  and  an  exact  examination  generally  render 
it  possible  to  make  sure  whether  the  affection  has  passed  down  from  the 
conjunctiva  to  the  nose  or  vice  versa.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance/ for 
the  prognosis  and  treatment  to  determine  whether  tuberculosis  is  confined  to 
the  conjunctiva  or  not.  In  the  former  case  we  would  regard  the  operation  of 
removing  thoroughly  all  the  diseased  parts  as  of  very  great  value,  since  by  it  the 
patient  may  be  permanently  relieved  of  his  tuberculosis ;  while  in  the  second 
case  a  radical  cure  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Ulcers  of  the  conjunctiva,  besides  occurring  as  a  result  of  tuberculosis,  are 
also  observed  in  the  following  conjunctival  affections: 

(a)  As  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  conjunctivitis,  an  example  being  the  mi¬ 
nute  ulcers  originating  in  the  efflorescences  of  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  or  those 
which  have  given  its  name  to  the  pustular  form  of  catarrh. 

(b)  After  the  separation  of  necrotic  portions  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  in  diph¬ 
theria,  or  after  burning  of  the  conjunctiva  with  heat  or  caustics.  Here  belong 
also  the  eschars  produced  artificially  by  the  use  of  too  strong  applications. 

(i c )  As  a  result  of  exanthemata;  ulcers,  for  instance,  which  are  derived  from 
a  variolous  pustule  or  from  the  rupture  of  a  bulla  of  pemphigus  upon  the  con¬ 
junctiva. 

(cT)  Upon  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  there  is  quite  often  found  a  small  raw  spot, 
from  which  rises  a  little  mass  of  granulations.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a 
chalazion  which  has  broken  through  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lid.  As  a  rule,  a 
slender  sound  can  be  introduced  through  the  granulations  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chalazion. 

( e )  I  have  seen  in  some  cases  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  or  the  plica 
semilunaris,  ulcers  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  pus,  which  were  of  acute  origin. 
These  were  accompanied  by  violent  inflammatory  symptoms  mYhe  conjunctiva, 
and  by  swelling  of  the  lids  and  of  the  lymph-gland  in^j-^jtM  the  ear,  and 
were  associated  with  quite  considerable  pain.  It  seems  t^pe  that  these  should 
be  attributed  to  infection  from  without,  produced  ppmlps  by  the  stings  of  in¬ 
sects  or  by  small  infected  foreign  bodies.  Cl 

(/)  Ulcers  which  have  developed  from  the  >)Aking  down  of  epitheliomata 
of  the  conjunctiva. 

(g)  Syphilitic  ulcers.  Generally  we  <have*mere  to  do  with  those  losses  of 
substance  which  have  arisen  from  the^4^feaking  down  of  an  initial  sclerosis. 
These,  as  a  rule,  are  situated  near  tjm  rree  border  of  the  lids,  but  are  also  ob¬ 
served  in  the  fold  of  transition  and^^i  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  The 
transmission  of  syphilis  appears^Jf^ke  place  most  frequently  by  kissing,  and 
in  small  children  also  by  th^JWctice  which  many  nurses  have  of  moistening 
the  agglutinated  edges  oit^gnds  with  saliva  in  order  to  open  them.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  also,  syphilitic  ul^ersj  have  been  observed,  which  were  produced  by  the 
breaking  down  of  gi^mata  of  the  conjunctiva  (Hirschberg).  Syphilitic  ulcers- 
of  the  cor  ^tonong  the  greatest  of  rarities. 


XI.  Pterygium. 


24.  Symptoms  and  Course— A  pterygium  is  a  triangular  fold  of 
mu^^%iembrane  which  extends  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball 
t  le  cornea,  either  at  the  inner  or  the  outer  side  of  the  latter  (Pig- 
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24).  The  apex  of  the  triangle  lies  in  the  transparent  portion  of  the 
cornea,  and  is  solidly  and  immovably  united  to  it.  The  base  of  the 
triangle  spreads  out  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  and  passes  into 
it  without  there  being  any  sharp  line  of  division  between  the  two. 
The  apex  is  called  the  head,  the  base  the  body,  of  the  pterygium.  The 
part  that  lies  between  the  two  and  corresponds  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  is  the  neck  of  the  pterygium.  Here  the  limits  of  the  fold  of 
conjunctiva  are  the  most  sharply  defined,  as  its  borders  are  rounded  in 
in  such  a  way  that  a  small  sound  (#, 

Fig.  24)  can  be  pushed  beneath 
them  for  a  short  distance.  A 
pterygium  of  recent  origin  is  suc¬ 
culent,  and  abounds  in  vessels 
which  run  converging  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  and  impart  to  the 
pterygium  its  red  color.  In  fact, 
from  its  similarity  in  form  and 
vascularity  (venation)  to  the  wings 
of  many  insects  ( Hymenoptera ), 
the  name  of  pterygium  is  derived.* 

The  fold  of  conjunctiva  forming 
the  pterygium  is  tightly  stretched, 
so  that  there  are  produced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  radially  disposed  furrows 
or  flutings ;  furthermore,  in  ptery¬ 
gia  which  are  situated  at  the  in-  x  ^ 

ner  side  of  the  eye,  the  plica  semilunaris  is  often  quit^^mhterated  and 
is  included  in  the  body  of  the  pterygium  (Fig.  24). 

A  pterygium  pushes  its  way  quite  slowly,  wrtlQfro  derate  symptoms 
of  irritation,  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea^^feich,  in  the  course  of 
months  or  years,  it  may  finally  reach  or pass  {progressive pte¬ 
rygium).  Finally,  the  pterygium  come^^Tstandstill ;  it  grows  paler 
by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  its  yea^Js,  until  it  is  at  last  converted 
into  a  thin,  white,  tendinous-lookii^  membrane  ( stationary  pterygi¬ 
um).  It  is  particularly  importan^W  therapeutic  grounds  to  distin¬ 
guish  sharply  between  these  ^fijltages — i.  e.,  the  progressive  and  the 
retrogressive  stages  in  th£  ^Hymopment  of  pterygium :  a  progressive 
pterygium  is  thick,  very  ^s^ular,  and  consequently  red  ;  a  retrogressive 
pterygium  is  thin,  p^lqjnearly  devoid  of  vessels,  and  tendinous. 

Pterygium  occupsXlTuy  in  elderly  people. f  It  is  found  most  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  in^v»ide  of  the  cornea ;  when  there  is  one  in  this  spot 
already,  anotl^^iy  form  on  the  outer  side  also.  The  two  pterygia 

*  From  \*\ot>yiov,  the  diminutive  of]  irrepvt,  a  wing. 

f  [But^m  tftis  country  at  least,  is  sometimes  found  in  comparatively  young 


Fig.  24.— Pterygium. 

A  sound,  S,  is  carried  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
pterygium,  P.  The  dotted  line  shows  the 
way  in  which  the  section  is  made  in  re¬ 
moving  the  pterygium.  C,  caruncle.  The 
adjacent  plica  semilunaris  has  been  flat¬ 
tened  out  by  the  tensive  force  of  the 
pterygium,  and  is  hence  invisible.  Py 
upper  punctum  lacrimaleA 


rimaleA 
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may  even  meet  in  the  center  of  the  cornea.  A  genuine  pterygium  is 
practically  never  observed  at  the  upper  or  the  lower  margin  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  both  eyes 
are  attacked  simultaneously  by  pterygium,  so  that  we  sometimes  see 
patients  who  have  four  pterygia,  one  on  the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner 
side  of  either  cornea. 

Among  the  injurious  results  which  a  pterygium  entails  the  worst 
is  the  damage  done  to  the  eyesight.  This  begins  to  he  produced  as 
soon  as  the  point  of  the  pterygium  projects  into  the  pupillary  area  of 
the  cornea,  and  it  increases  in  proportion  as  the  point  approaches  the 
center  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  in  the  progressive  stage,  pterygium  is 
associated  with  a  condition  of  constant  irritation  in  the  eye ;  and,  in 
addition,  the  red  membrane  forms  a  striking  disfigurement  and  can 
also  cause  a  restriction  of  the  mobility  of  the  eye.  If,  for  example,  a 
pterygium  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cornea  and  the  eye  is 
meant  to  he  turned  strongly  outward,  the  eye  may  be  restrained  in  its 
movement  by  the  tension  of  the  pterygium,  and  therefore  fail  to  move 
laterally  as  far  as  the  other  or  healthy  eye,  so  that  binocular  diplopia 
may  be  produced  in  consequence  of  this  faulty  placing. 

A  stationary  pterygium,  which  is  small  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
pupillary  area  of  the  cornea,  does  not  entail  any  serious  disadvantages 
to  the  person  who  has  it.  Stationary  pterygia  of  larger  size  cause, 
like  progressive  pterygia,  disturbance  of  vision  and  restriction  of  the 
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Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pterygium  consists  in  its  ablation  by 
Arlt’s  method.  With  a  toothed  forceps  we  grasp  the  pterygium  at  its 
neck,  where  the  incurving  of  its  margin  permits  it  to  be  partially  lifted 
from  its  bed.  Starting  from  this  point  we  carefully  dissect  off  the 
head  from  the  cornea,  upon  which  it  lies,  keeping  close  to  the  line  of 
division  between  the  tissue  of  the  pterygium  and  the  cornea.  When 
the  whole  of  the  head  as  far  as  the  limbus  has  been  separated  from  the 
cornea,  we  circumscribe  this  segment  by  carrying  from  the  upper  and 
lower  margins  of  the  neck  two  converging  incisions  into  the  body  of 
the  pterygium  (the  dotted  line,  Fig.  24).  In  this  way  a  rhomboidal 
piece,  containing  the  head  and  part  of  the  body,  is  excised  and  a  raw 
surface  remains,  one  portion  of  which  lies  in  the  cornea,  the  other  in 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  This  last  is  covered  by  uniting  the 
upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  section  by  means  of  one  or  two  inter¬ 
rupted  sutures.  The  wound  in  the  cornea  heals  by  a  cicatrix  forming 
over  it,  in  consequence  of  which  a  permanent  opacity  remains.  Care 
in  sewing  up  the  conjunctival  wound  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  limbus,  as  otherwise  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  grows  anew  over  the  raw  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  thus  the  pte¬ 
rygium  recurs. 


Ablation  is  indicated  in  every  case  of  progressive  pterygium.  Even 
though  the  pterygium  is  still  small,  we  can  not  be  sure  that  it  will  not 
grow  on  into  the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea.  Hence  we  prefer  by  per¬ 
forming  ablation  to  guard  in  time  against  injury  to  the  eyesight.  If 
the  pterygium  has  approached  sufficiently  near  the  center  (ff  the  cornea 
to  cause  disturbance  of  vision,  this  disturbance  is  indegdTrandered  less 
by  the  operation  of  ablation,  but  is  not  completeb  away  with, 

since  those  spots  of  the  cornea,  which  were  occupkf^Qby  the  pterygium, 
never  again  become  perfectly  transparent.  Im  ^^case,  the  associated 
symptoms  of  irritation,  the  restriction  of  n^&Hty,  and  the  disfigure¬ 
ment  are  removed  by  the  ablation.  A  s^imnteiry  pterygium  does  not 
necessarily  require  ablation ;  in  this  cal^we  shall  be  guided  mainly  by 
the  wishes  of  the  patient  with  refere^jb  to  the  removal  of  the  disfig¬ 
urement,  etc.  Jb 

The  older  writers  distingui  pterygium  crassum  (vasculosum,  carno- 

sum,  sarcomatosum)  and  aj^wgium  tenue  (membranaceum).  The  former 
corresponds  to  the  progres^ivejtne  latter  to  the  retrogressive  pterygium.  These 
designations  in  fact  do  npt  reier  to  different  varieties  of  pterygium,  but  to  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  the  satefeC^terygium.  A  pterygium  has  been  shown  to  be  his¬ 
tologically  identicaj^^di  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  of  which  indeed  it 
is  only  a  pro m^mg^  fold.  In  consists  mainly  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue, 
which,  as  farS^Nhe  apex,  is  covered  with  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Imbedded  hi  tnh  tissue  of  the  pterygium  are  found  spots  which  indicate  the 
degene»q^?^)rocess  that  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  pinguecula.  Bow- 
man’&miembrane,  in  the  place  where  the  pterygium  covers  the  cornea,  is  de- 
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stroyed ;  indeed,  the  uppermost  lamellse  of  the  cornea  even  are  replaced  here 
and  there  by  the  tissue  of  the  pterygium.  This  explains  why,  even  after  the 
ablation  of  the  pterygium,  the  cornea  does  not  regain  its  normal  transparency. 

Arlt  deserves  the  credit  of  having  made  the  operation  for  pterygium  a  suc¬ 
cess  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  closing  the  conjunctival  wound.  Pre¬ 
viously  people  had  been  satisfied  with  simple  ablation,  and  had  so  frequently 
had  recurrences  after  this  operation,  that  with  many  it  had  altogether  fallen 
into  disrepute.  In  very  broad  pterygia  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  unite  the 
edges  of  the  conjunctival  wound  by  a  suture.  In  that  case  liberating  incisions 
are  made  through  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  in  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of 
drawing  it  down;  and,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  the  pterygium,  it 
may  be  sewed  into  the  gaps  which  have  been  made  by  the  liberating  incisions. 
For  patients  who  are  afraid  of  the  knife,  Pzokalski  has  proposed  a  method  of 
ligating  the  pterygium. 

Pseudo-pterygium  (Cicatricial  Pterygium). — Sometimes  we  observe,  as 
a  result  of  inflammatory  processes,  a  fixation  of  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  upon 
the  cornea,  giving  a  picture  similar  to  that  of  true  pterygium.  For  example, 
there  may  be  an  acute  blennorrhoea  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  great  chemosis,  and 
a  pretty  large  marginal  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  The  chemotic  protuberance  of  the 
conjunctiva  becomes  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  and  adheres  to  it.  After 
the  inflammation  has  abated,  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  goes  down,  the 
chemotic  protuberance  disappears ;  but,  in  the  spot  where  union  of  the  cornea 
has  taken  place,  the  conjunctiva  remains  permanently  fixed  to  the  latter.  We 
then  see  a  triangular  fold  formed  of  conjunctiva  extending  over  the  limbus 
and  upon  the  cornea,  and  attaching  itself  there.  Ordinarily,  at  that  part  of  the 
fold  corresponding  to  the  limbus  a  fine  sound  can  be  passed  all  the  way  beneath 
the  fold ;  a  sign  that  the  latter  is  adherent  to  its  bed  at  its  ap<Dc  only  and  not 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  Such  a  pseudo -pterygium  is  ch^taaguished  from 
a  genuine  pterygium  in  that  the  conjunctiva  is  adherentJ^bne  definite  spot 
upon  the  cornea,  and  remains  steadily  fixed  in  that  spm/  and  hence  in  its 
subsequent  course  grows  neither  larger  nor  smaller.  <CKa  genuine  pterygium, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  conjunctiva  is  drawn  gra<k$yjy  farther  and  farther  up 
upon  the  cornea ;  it  has  its  progressive  stage.  Myfe  origin  and  its  behavior  a 
pseudo-pterygium  is  more  like  a  symblepharDnimXn  a  genuine  pterygium. 

Pseudo-pterygia  are  observed  not  on|y  after  acute  blennorrhoea,  but  also 
after  diphtheria,  burning  by  heat  and  by^^ustics,  the  occurrence  of  prolapse  of 
the  iris,  the  removal  of  new  growths, >&£c.  It  is  evident  that  they  may  develop 
not  only  at  the  outer  and  inner  sidfcsCout  at  any  side  whatever  of  the  cornea. 
The  pseudo-pterygia  remaining  aft^^ftute  blennorrhoea  are  usually  found  above, 
those  produced  by  burns,  etcS^jbst  frequently  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea 
(the  region  correspondinfl#*t<i^ie  palpebral  fissure). 

Small  pseudo-pteryfoa^nay  without  disadvantage  be  left  undisturbed  ; 
larger  ones  we  genqr^jjx  remove  in  the  same  way  as  genuine  pterygia,  and  unite 
with  stitches  the  we™tls  left  in  the  conjunctiva.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
pseudo-pterygiq£fi^Rrnot  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  at  the  spot  cor¬ 
responding:  limbus,  ablation  and  the  use  of  the  suture  may  be  dispensed 

with;  it  iss^scient  simply  to  free  the  point  of  the  pseudo- pterygium  from  the 
cornea,  **jjon  doing  which  the  former  retracts  of  itself  and  disappears  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  dv^rdphy. 

sometimes  happens  that  an  old  pannus  which  has  already  been  trans- 
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formed  into  connective  tissue,  is  united  to  the  subjacent  cornea  only  by  loose 
cellular  tissue,  and  thus  acquires  a  certain  freedom  of  movement  so  that  it  can 
be  shifted  this  way  and  that  upon  its  bed  along  with  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyeball.  In  this  way  too,  then,  a  picture  similar  to  that  of  a  pterygium  may  be 
produced. 

XII.  Symblepharon. 


25.  Symptoms. — By  symblepharon  *  we  understand  a  cicatricial 
adhesion  between  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  eyeball.  In  that  case,  when  we  attempt  to  draw  the  lid  away  from 
the  eyeball,  we  observe  that  in  one  or  more  places  bands  extend  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lid  to  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and  that  these 
become  tightly  stretched  and  prevent  us  from  drawing  the  lid  away 
completely.  These  bands  generally  look  tendinous,  more  rarely  fleshy, 
and  may  be  attached  not  only  to  the  conjunctiva  sclerae,  but  also  to 
the  surface  of  the  cornea  itself.  If  the  adhesion  between  the  two  con¬ 
junctival  surfaces  extends  so  far  peripherally  as  to  reach  into  the  fornix, 
we  call  this  symblepharon  posterius.  If  the  adhesion  does  not  extend 
as  far  as  this,  so  that  the  cicatricial  bands  stretch  like  a  bridge  between 
the  lid  and  the  eyeball,  and  we  can  introduce  a  sound  beneath  them 
and  carry  it  along  the  fornix  between  the  lid  and  the  globe,  it  is  then 
called  symblepharon  anterius.  This  distinction  has  been  established 
for  practical  reasons,  inasmuch  as  symblepharon  anterius  can  be  readily 
cured  by  an  operation,  symblepharon  posterius  can  be  cured  with  diffi¬ 
culty  or  not  at  all.  Symblepharon  totale  is  a  total  adhesion  between 
the  lids  and  the  eyeball — a  condition  which  occurs  but  ra^y. 

Etiology. — Symblepharon  develops  whenever  two  dsrapsld  spots  of 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  and  of  the  eyeball  have  surfaces  which 
come  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  in  conseqimwe  become  adher¬ 
ent.  Such  a  process  of  adhesion  results  of  ssity  when  the  two 
raw  surfaces  extend  up  into  the  fornix  andjEm?  pass  into  each  other, 
since  two  raw  surfaces  which  meet  at  anVg^tfe  angle  always  begin  to 
unite  at  this  angle  of  junction.  Cau|&  which  can  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  raw  surfaces  upon  the  conjunctiva  are  burns  by  the  action 
of  heat,  burns  from  caustic  substaragfc,  diphtheria,  operations,  ulcers  of 
all  kinds,  etc.  Crb 

The  expression  symblep^^ti  is  also  employed  in  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  sense  to  denote  the*  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  which  occurs 
as  a  result  of  its  gradualVsArm&m^,  as,  for  instance,  after  trachoma  (see 
page  65).  In  this  <$^3*t  is  not  a  question  of  an  adhesion  between  two 
raw  conjunctival^fij^aces,  but  of  a  gradual  diminution  in  size  of  the 
conjunctival  The  folds  of  the  region  of  transition  are  first 

smoothed  oft^ytne  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  extends  directly  to  the  eye¬ 
ball  (/iJjEjjg-  19  B)  and,  whenever  the  lid  is  drawn  away,  is  tightly 


*  From  (tvv ,  together,  and  fr\e<\>apov,  eyelid. 
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drawn  out  into  transversely  disposed  folds.  In  advanced  cases  the 
conjunctival  sac  is  converted  into  quite  a  shallow  grove  between  the 
eyeball  and  the  lid.  Since  contraction  of  the  conjunctival  surface  in 
consequence  of  shrinking  always  makes  itself  first  apparent  by  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fold  of  transition,  all  these  cases  belong  to  symblepharon 
posterius.  This  kind  of  symblepharon  is  observed  principally  after 
trachoma;  furthermore,  in  the  rare  cases  of  pemphigus  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva. 

Very  light  cases  of  symblepharon  produce  no  bad  results  worth 
mentioning.  When  there  are  more  pronounced  adhesions,  the  excur¬ 
sions  of  the  eye  are  hindered,  and  thus,  in  any  case,  diplopia  may  be 
produced  just  as  in  the  case  of  pterygium.  Inasmuch  as  with  the 
movements  of  the  eye  traction  is  made  at  the  site  of  the  adhesions,  the 
eye  gets  to  be  in  an  irritated  condition.  If  the  adhesions  extend  into 
the  region  of  the  palpebral  fissure  they  become  disfiguring,  and  if  they 
extend  as  far  as  the  cornea  they  may  injuriously  affect  the  sight. 
Sometimes  the  lids  are  so  fastened  down  by  extensive  adhesions  that 
their  complete  closure  is  impossible,  and  lagophthalmus  is  produced 
with  its  consequences  that  are  so  baneful  to  the  cornea.  Total  sym¬ 
blepharon  is  obviously  associated  with  complete  blindness  (or  at  most 
with  quantitative  perception  of  light). 

Treatment. — This  involves  an  operation.  Cases  of  symblepharon 
anterius  are  easily  cured.  We  separate  the  adhesions  between  the  lid 
and  eyeball  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  sclera  nor  the 
tarsus.  When  the  lid  has  been  set  free,  wre  must  tkp|T',raake  it  our 
business  to  prevent  a  readhesion  of  the  freshly  made/pyv^ surfaces,  and 
to  make  each  of  these  cicatrize  by  itself.  This  is  e^^ed  by  repeatedly 
drawing  the  lid  away  from  the  eyeball,  and  /r£p  by  interposing  a 
pledget  dipped  in  oil  or  smeared  with  ointm&^between  the  lid  and 
the  eye.  pW 

In  symblepharon  posterius  we  alsqLbegm  by  separating  the  adhe¬ 
sions  as  far  back  as  the  fornix.  Bi^tv^  we  should  content  ourselves 
with  doing  this,  a  reunion  of  theyefcently  made  raw  surfaces  would 
result,  starting  from  the  fornipJMiere  these  surfaces  come  together. 
In  order  to  avoid  this,  one^9uwraw  surfaces  must  be  covered  with 
conjunctiva,  so  that  a  plac^hated  with  epithelium  lies  opposite  to  the 
raw  surface  remaining/*1  Me  wound  on  the  eyeball  is  the  one  we  select 
for  covering  over,  because  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  can  readily 
be  displaced,  whilb^^  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  is  adherent  immovably  to 
the  tarsus.  WeC^sen  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  on  both  sides  of 
the  wound  .^ayrit  down  over  the  latter,  and  unite  it  by  sutures.  Es¬ 
pecial  carNra^st  be  devoted  to  uniting  the  wound  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  f^Anix.  If,  after  dividing  the  adhesions,  the  raw  surface  upon 
the  c^^al  is  so  large  that  it  can  not  possibly  be  covered  by  conjunc- 
ti^^reunion  of  the  symblepharon  will  result  in  every  case.  Hence> 
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cases  of  extensive  symblepharon  posterius,  and  evidently  cases  also  of 
symblepharon  totale,  are  incurable.  The  same  is  true  of  symblepharon 
induced  by  the  gradual  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva. 


We  sometimes  also  operate  for  symblepharon  in  cases  in  which  the  eye  has 
been  rendered  blind  and  is  shriveled  up,  for  the  purpose  of  making  possible 
the  introduction  of  an  artificial  eye. 

Different  methods  have  been  devised  to  enable  us  to  operate  for  cases  of 
symblepharon  posterius  with  extensive  adhesion.  Himly,  in  an  operation  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  for  syndactylism,  first  made  a  preliminary  perforation  of  the  adhe¬ 
sion  along  the  fornix,  and  carried  a  lead  wire  through  the  canal  so  formed. 
The  latter,  after  the  wire  has  been  in  it  a  pretty  long  time,  becomes  covered 
with  epithelium  (like  the  canal  made  by  piercing  the  lobule  of  the  ear  for  ear¬ 
rings),  so  that  the  symblepharon  posterius  is  changed  into  a  symblepharon  an- 
terius,  and  can  be  operated  upon,  like  the  latter,  by  simply  separating  the  adhe¬ 
sion.  Some  have  attempted  to  cover  a  large  loss  of  substance  upon  the  eyeball, 
caused  by  the  removal  of  a  symblepharon,  by  making  the  conjunctiva  that  is  to- 
be  drawn  up  over  it  movable  by  means  of  liberating  incisions,  or  by  fashioning 
pedicellate  flaps  out  of  conjunctiva  and  attaching  them  to  the  wound  (Teale, 
Knapp).  Others  (Stellwag,  Wolfe)  have  grafted  non-pedicellate  flaps  formed 
out  of  bits  of  mucous  membrane  from  other  localities  (the  conjunctiva  of  the 
other  eye,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  or  that  from  the  mouth  or  vagina, 
or  even  the  mucous  membrane  of  animals)  upon  the  raw  spot,  and  have  obtained 
union.  Others  again,  for  covering  a  loss  of  substance,  take  the  external  skin 
either  in  the  form  of  small  flaps  grafted  upon  the  surface,  or  as  pedicellate  flaps 
which  are  thrust  in  between  the  eyeball  and  the  lid  through  a  fenestra  cut 
through  the  latter  (Kuhnt,  Schnellen).  Generally  speaking,  we  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  in  extensive  adhesions  all  methods  have  but  scauty  results  to 
offer,  since  the  symblepharon  commonly  returns  on  account  ofyt&k  subsequent 
shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva. 


XIII.  Xerosis. 


26.  Symptoms. — Under  the  name  of  xem^iQ  conjunctivaB  we  desig¬ 
nate  an  alteration  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  Qs^bmial  character  of  which 
is  that  the  latter  is  superficially  dry  ancLm^not  moistened  by  the  lachry¬ 
mal  fluid.  The  surface  of  the  conjunwva  at  the  xerotic  spots  is  dry* 
shines  like  fat  and  is  of  whitish  c^C&,  and  looks  either  like  epidermis* 
or  as  if  it  were  covered  with  drh^K^am.  In  such  places  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  is  thicker,  less  pliable,  al^Cnes  in  stiff  folds.  The  tears  flow  over 
the  diseased  spots  without*  moistening  them.  An  analogous  change  is 
also  observed  in  the  corimaf  the  surface  of  which  looks  dull,  lusterless* 
and  dry,  while  the  pti«^Jehyma  of  the  cornea  at  the  same  time  is  found 
to  have  lost  its  tra^^arency  (xerosis  corneae). 

Etiology. -^TA^bases  in  which  xerosis  is  observed  are  divided  into 
two  groups.  ^vUie  first,  xerosis  is  the  result  of  a  local  affection  of  the 
eye ;  in^t^^cond,  it  is  an  accompanying  symptom  of  a  general  disease. 


*  From  fyp6s,  dry. 
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Xerosis  resulting  from  a  local  affection  of  the  eye  is  found : 

(a)  In  cicatricial  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  observed 
most  frequently  as  the  final  outcome  of  trachoma,  and  also,  but  more 
rarely,  after  diphtheria,  pemphigus,  burns,  etc.  It  begins  in  isolated 
spots,  but  may  ultimately  spread  over  the  entire  conjunctiva,  and  over 
the  cornea  also.  In  the  latter  case,  since  the  xerotic  cornea  grows 
opaque,  the  eye  becomes  blind.  This  form  of  xerosis  is  incurable. 

(b)  Deficient  sheltering  of  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  the  latter  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  contact  with  the  air,  can  likewise  lead  to  xerosis.  This 
occurs  in  ectropion  and  in  lagophthalmus  (incomplete  closure  of  the 
lid).  In  the  former  case  the  exposed  portion  of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva, 
in  the  second  case  that  part  of  the  scleral  conjunctiva  and  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  lying  in  the  course  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  becomes  covered  with 
a  thickened,  dry,  epidermoid  epithelium,  by  means  of  which  these  parts 
protect,  so  to  speak,  their  deeper  layers  against  desiccation.  In  such 
cases  assistance  can  be  rendered  only  when  it  is  possible  (by  operative 
interference)  to  provide  the  exposed  conjunctiva  or  cornea  with  its 
normal  shelter  again. 

Xerosis,  resulting  from  a  general  disease ,  occurs  under  a  light  and  a 
severe  form  : 

(a)  The  light  form  is  associated  with  hemeralopia  (night-blindness). 
Simultaneously  with  the  peculiar  disturbance  of  vision  (see  §  105)  there 
are  found  on  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  small 
triangular  spots,  which  are  covered  with  what  resembles  fine  dried 
foam,  and  which  are  not  moistened  by  the  tears  (Bitot V^This  form  of 
the  disease  attacks  adults. 

( b )  The  severe  form  is  associated  with  kera^palacia  (see  §  40). 

Here  also  xerosis  makes  its  appearance  first  region  of  the  con¬ 

junctiva  corresponding  to  the  palpebral  fissure,  but  subsequently  it 
spreads  to  the  cornea,  which  breaks  downrwJWpus.  The  disease  attacks 
children  only,  who  often  die  with  the  ^mp toms  of  a  severe  general 
disease.  It  is  conjectured  that  thaHMit  and  the  severe  form  are  but 
different  grades  of  one  and  the^ame  disease,  the  essential  nature  of 
which  is  still  unknown  to  us.  xerosis,  which  in  these  cases  attacks 

a  hitherto  perfectly  healtl^v^^n^anctiva  and  cornea,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  consequence  ofi^^aisturbance  of  nutrition  produced  by  the 


disease.  Its  particuli 
this  general  affection} 

"yai# 
JO: 


portance  to  us,  therefore,  is  as  a  symptom  of 
gainst  which,  accordingly,  treatment  must  be 


The  sepamt^v^rst  made  by  Cohn,  of  xerosis  into  a  variety  dependent  upon 
local  caus^^S^one  caused  by  a  general  disease,  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
ordinary  division  into  xerosis  parenchymatosa  and  xerosis  epithelialis.  In  local 
xerosis.  sth6  mucous  membrane  is  diseased  in  its  deeper  as  well  as  in  the  super¬ 
ficial  n^rs  (xerosis  parenchymatosa) ;  while  in  xerosis  produced  by  a  general 
disturbance  of  nutrition  the  change  affects  the  epithelium  only  (xerosis  epithe- 
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lialis).  Many  also  make  a  distinction  between  xerosis  partialis  (sive  glabra) 
and  xerosis  totalis  (sive  squamosa). 

The  anatomical  changes  which  form  the  basis  of  xerosis  principally  affect 
the  epithelium.  This  becomes  thickened,  and  hence  whitish,  cloudy,  and 
epidermoid.  Moreover,  it  assumes  a  fatty  character,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  lachrymal  fluid  does  not  adhere  to  it.  To  this  circumstance  the  peculiar 
dry  appearance  is  chiefly  owing,  for,  if  the  diseased  spots  are  freed  from  their 
fat  by  the  application  of  soap,  they  become  capable  of  being  wetted  by  the  tears 
(Leber).  The  fatty  character  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  thickened  epi¬ 
thelium  is  covered  by  the  sebaceous  secretion  produced  by  the  Meibomian 
glands.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  epithelial  cells  themselves  fall  a  prey  to 
adipose  degeneration,  so  that  we  find  them  filled  with  a  countless  number  of 
very  minute  drops  of  fat. 

Kuschbert  and  Neisser  have  described  as  occurring  in  xerosis  a  special 
micro-organism,  the  bacillus  of  xerosis.  This  is  found  under  the  form  of  short 
rods  adhering  in  great  quantities  to  the  surface  of  the  epithelial  cells.  Whether 
it  is  really  characteristic  of  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  is  doubtful,  since  it  has 
been  found  in  the  conjunctival  secretion  under  other  conditions  as  well.  In 
any  case,  it  can  not  be  the  special  exciting  cause  of  the  disease ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  must  assume  that  coming  from  the  air  it  gets  upon  the  conjunctiva, 
and  finds  in  the  epithelium  of  the  latter  a  soil  favorable  for  its  growth,  whenever 
this  epithelium  has  had  its  nutrition  injuriously  affected. 

What  part  does  the  lachrymal  secretion  play  in  xerosis  ?  The  real  cause  of 
the  dryness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not,  as  has  been  believed,  the  deficiency  of 
tears.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  as  long  as  only  small  isolated  spots  of 
the  conjunctiva  are  xerotic,  we  often  find  actually  an  increase  in  the  lachrymal 
secretion.  Per  contra,  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  has  never  been  known  to 
occur  after  extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  The  real  cause  of  the  dryness 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  rather  the  fact  that  the  tears  do  not  adhere  t§Vt.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  true  that  in  advanced  xerosis  the  lachrymal  secre^fogiminishes, 
and  may  even  disappear  altogether.  As  a  cause  of  this  phei^j^enon,  Arlt  has 
found  in  a  case  of  xerosis  obliteration  of  the  efferent  di^^of  the  lachrymal 
gland  produced  by  the  great  shrinking  of  the  conjuncti^Tvthe  lachrymal  gland 
itself  being  diminished  to  one  third  of  its  normal  and  transformed  into 

a  tissue  resembling  fat.  In  that  form  of  xerostf^Sp^o,  which  occurs  in  con¬ 
nection  with  keratomalacia,  there  is  a  strikfn ^efficiency  in  the  lachrymal 
secretion;  but  here,  probably,  we  have  to/e^with  a  nervous  disturbance — 
namely,  with  an  absence  of  the  reflex  hnfiirymal  secretion,  due  to  depression 
of  the  general  nutrition. 


8 


TERUM  AND 
3NJUNCTIVA. 


Blood  beneath  the 


XIV.  Extravasation  o 

&  i 

27.  (Edema  and  ai^Jxtravasation  of  blood,  if  of  any  great  extent, 
are  observed  only  ii  iXO)^  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  and  in  the  fold  of 
transition,  as  th^A^h  account  of  the  laxity  with  which  they  are  fixed 
to  the  subjacef^^arts,  can  be  readily  lifted  up  over  quite  large  areas 
by  fluid.  IH^same  thing  does  not  occur  in  the  conjunctiva  tarsi,  be¬ 
cause  iti^^ointimately  adherent  to  the  underlying  cartilage. 
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In  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  we  meet  with  both  inflammatory 
oedema  (oedema  calidum)  occurring  in  inflammations  of  the  eyeball  or 
the  organs  near  it,  and  with  non-inflammatory  oedema  (oedema  frigi- 
dum)  resulting  from  simple  transudation  of  fluid.  Since  oedema,  as  a 
rule,  is  of  importance  merely  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  affection, 
treatment  will  have  to  be  directed  to  the  latter.  Should  it  be  desirable 
to  take  any  special  measures  against  the  oedema  itself,  the  most  suita¬ 
ble  means  for  this  purpose  would  be  a  pressure  bandage,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  tense  oedema,  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  exudation  of  blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  is 
known  as  eccliywfioinct  subcon]  unctivcile.  We  then  see  a  spot  of  varying 
extent  and  of  a  vivid-red  or  dark-red  color;  sometimes  the  whole  con¬ 
junctiva  sclerae  is  suffused  with  blood.  Ecchymosis  is  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  an  inflammatory  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  by  its  uni¬ 
formly  red  coloration,  in  which  no  network  of  vessels  can  be  recognized, 
and  also  by  its  sharp  limitation  from  the  unsuffused  portions  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which  are  ordinarily  quite  normal  and  uncolored. 

Ecchymoses  of  the  conjunctiva  develop  after  injuries  and  operations 
upon  the  conjunctiva  (particularly  after  squint  operations),  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  in  violent  inflammations,  especially  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 
Spontaneous  suffusions  in  an  otherwise  healthy  conjunctiva  are  fre¬ 
quent  in  old  people,  whose  blood-vessels  have  brittle  walls,  the  rupt¬ 
ure  of  the  vessels  being  often  occasioned  by  great  bodily  exertion,  or 
by  coughing,  sneezing,  vomiting,  great  straining,  etc.  In  children, 
also,  spontaneous  ecchymoses  of  the  conjunctiva  are  observed — chiefly 
after  whooping-cough.  A  special  symptomatic  significance  belongs  to 
those  ecchymoses  which  develop,  to  all  appearanc^SoVtaneously,  after 
an  injury  to  the  skull.  Here  we  have  to  do  cases  in  which  a 

fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  has  occurrt^  and  the  blood,  as  it 
escapes,  gradually  oozes  forward  througjaQjie  orbit  until  it  lodges 
beneath  the  conjunctiva  (see  §  133). 

Subconjunctival  ecchymoses  beco^ie/afteorbed  in  from  a  few  days  to 
a  few  weeks  without  producing  aj&further  serious  consequences,  and 
in  themselves  require  no  treatme^whatever.  We  generally  prescribe 
compresses  of  lead-water,  maa^Sr  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  patient, 
than  of  obtaining  a  more  resorption. 

Inflammatory  ozdenuk  i0^ociated  with  the  most  various  inflammatory  affec¬ 
tions,,  such  as  inflamn^ti^ns  of  the  lids  (erysipelas,  hordeolum),  of  The  margin 
of  the  orbit  (perlo^tis),  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (dacryocystitis),  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  (particularto^Hte  blennorrhoea),  of  the  eyeball  itself  (purulent  keratitis, 
irido-cyclitj£,YMMilent  chorioiditis,  and  panophthalmitis),  and,  furthermore,  of 
structure s^^erior  to  the  eyeball  (tenonitis,  phlegmon  of  the  orbit).  Inflam¬ 
matory  oeH^hia,  as  also  exudations  of  serum  or  of  blood,  is  especially  apt  to 
occm^iX  old  people,  whose  conjunctiva  is  eminently  extensible  and  so  loosely 

fcMcrthat  we  observe  oedema  in  this  situation  sometimes  with  trifling  con- 
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junctival  catarrhs.  We  commonly  find  the  oedema  most  pronounced  in  the 
region  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  because  here  the  counter- pressure  exerted  by  the 
lids  is  wanting;  and  not  infrequently  an  cedematous  fold  of  conjunctiva  is  found 
in  the  palpebral  fissure,  pinched  off,  so  to  speak,  from  the  rest  by  the  lids. 

Eon-inflammatory  oedema  is  caused  by  hydrsemia  or  by  stasis.  In  the  former 
case  it  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  albuminuria,  and  sometimes  then  recurs  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  but  each  time  rapidly  disappears  again  (oedema  fugax).  A  pecul¬ 
iar  sort  of  oedema  is  th q  filtration-oedema  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  It 
is  observed  after  operations  or  injuries  which  have  produced  a  perforation  in 
the  most  anterior  sections  of  the  sclera,  and  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
aqueous  from  the  anterior  chamber  oozes  between  the  incompletely  closed 
edges  of  the  wound  and  lodges  under  the  conjunctiva.  Accordingly,  when 
cicatrization  occurs,  the  oedema  commonly  disappears.  But  if  a  minute  open¬ 
ing  remains  in  the  sclera,  the  oedema  too  persists — a  condition  which  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  cystoid  cicatrization  (see  Fig.  41).  (Edema  from  filtration  is  found 
either  in  the  region  of  the  fistulous  opening  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bulbar 
conjunctiva,  the  fluid  sinking  in  obedience  to  gravity. 

Not  infrequently  we  see  in  the  scleral  conjunctiva  small  bright  vesicles, 
arranged  in  a  row  like  a  string  of  pearls,  or  even  joined  so  as  to  form  longer 
sausage-like  swellings.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  dilated  lymph-vessels  that  are 
filled  with  a  clear  liquid — that  is,  with  lymphatic  ectasice.  These  occur  both  in 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  also  when  the  conjunctiva  is  perfectly 
healthy. 

Ecchymoses  of  the  conjunctiva,  free  from  danger  as  they  are,  terrify  the 
patient  by  their  striking  appearance,  especially  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
they  spread  still  farther  in  the  next  few  days  after  their  first  development.  In 
these  cases  the  pinguecula  stands  out  with  peculiar  distinctness,  as  a  bright, 
white,  or  yellowish  spot  upon  the  red  substratum.  On  the  side  of  the  trans¬ 
parent  cornea  the  ecchymosis  is  limited  by  a  narrow  gray  bord^>AThis  is  the 
inner  margin  of  the  limbus,  which  is  too  closely  adherent  to^Sj^  o>rnea  to  be 
lifted  up  by  the  blood.  In  eyes  with  blue  iris,  the  latta^Sfen  has  its  color 
apparently  changed  to  green  in  the  spot  corresponding  to^eecchymosis.  This 
is  caused  by  the  extension  of  the  blood  in  a  very  thin^ijQt  (in  which  it  appears 
green)  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  so  as  ^tfXifiake  the  iris  which  lies 
behind  it  seem  green. 

The  entrance  of  air  beneath  the  conjunctfci  or  the  eyeball  (emphysema)  is 
sometimes  observed  simultaneously  with  tl^^cajje  of  air  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  lids  or  into  the  orbital  tissue  (see  § 


XV.  Tumors 


sNqPthe  Conjunctiva. 

28.  Both  malignant  rfncSftenign  tumors  occur  in  the  conjunctiva. 
The  most  important  fm^nSli  benign  tumors  is  the 

Dermoid  Tumor.— ^^&s  is  a  flat  growth  of  solid  consistence,  which, 
so  to  speak,  stradd^s/the  margin  of  the  cornea,  being  situated  partly 
jun<XN^  and  partly  in  the  cornea,  with  which  latter  it  is 
corseted.  It  most  frequently  occurs  on  the  external  (tern- 
cornea  (Fig.  25).  Its  color  is  white  or  reddish,  its 


m 
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immovably  co^ 
poral)  sidus^  the 


surface  ep^ermoid  and  often  dry.  It  is  sometimes  covered  with  fine 
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down,  or  even  witli  longer  hair.  Histological  examination  shows  that 
the  growth  possesses  the  composition  of  the  external  skin ;  it  consists  of 
a  stroma  of  connective  tissue,  covered  with  epidermis,  and  contains 

hair  follicles,  sebaceous  glands,  and  sweat 
glands.  It  is,  so  to  *  speak,  an  island 
of  skin  upon  the  surface  of  the  eye 
ball. 

Dermoid  tumors  are  always  congeni¬ 
tal,  and  are  frequently  found  along  with 
other  congenital  anomalies,  like  con¬ 
genital  hare-lip  or  wart-like  appendages 
of  skin  in  front  of  the  ears.  Some¬ 
times  they  grow  still  larger  after  birth. 
According  to  Remak,  their  develop¬ 
ment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  allied  der¬ 
moid  cysts  (see  §  135),  depends  upon 
a  foetal  invagination  of  the  external 
germ-layer.  On  the  other  hand,  Von 
Duyse  conjectures  that  they  owe  their 
origin  to  a  circumscribed  adhesion  be¬ 
tween  the  amnion  and  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball.  The  adhesion  subsequent¬ 
ly  is  drawn  out  into  the  form  of  a  cord, 
and  at  length  breaks  quite  in  two,  its 
point  of  attachment  to  the  eye  remain¬ 
ing  behind  as  a  derrmXd  tumor. 

The  chief  hari^jh^t  dermoids  do  is 
to  produce  a  con^flferable  disfigurement. 
If  they  are  ktQfc,  and  especially  if  they 
are  cover^Vsrith  hair,  they  cause  me¬ 
chanically  an  irritation  of  the  eye,>»*^QiTso  interfere  with  vision,  in 
so  far  as  they  encroach  upon  the^ApiJlary  area  of  the  cornea.  They 
are  removed  by  a  simple  process/^Kablation,  which  consists  in  separat¬ 
ing  the  tumor  as  exactly  as  japskinle  from  the  subjacent  cornea  and 
sclera.  The  resulting  wombs' the  cornea  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
covered  by  drawing  th^  c|p|j&eent  conjunctiva  over  it.  That  portion 
of  the  cornea  upon  w£h  the  tumor  was  formerly  situated  remains 
clouded  permaner/IyN^If  remnants  of  the  tumor  have  been  left,  the 
latter  can  in  parkforai  again. 


Fig.  25.— Dermoid  Tumor  of  the  Cor¬ 
nea  and  Subconjunctival  Lipoma 
in  a  Thirteen-year-old  Girl. 

The  dermoid  tumor  is  situated  on  the 
outer  and  lower  margin'of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  lying  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
cornea,  and  more  largely  in  the 
sclera.  The  eye  has  to  be  turned 
strongly  inward  in  order  to  bring 
the  lipoma  well  into  view.  The 
lipoma  has  a  form  differing  from 
the  ordinary  one  in  that  it  consists 
of  two  lobules,  and  in  addition 
sends  out  a  process  reaching  to  the 
outer  margin  of  the  cornea.  It  is 
everywhere  covered  by  compact 
conjunctiva  which  resembles  skin, 
but  which  nevertheless  allows  the 
yellow  color  of  the  underlying  fat 
to  show  through. 


occur. 


0 


Of  7ncilig}uiSffi umors,  epithelioma  and  sarcoma  of  the  conjunctiva 
nr.  originate  ordinarily  in  the  limbus  conjunctivas,  and 

thence^&nd  both  into  the  conjunctiva  and  into  the  cornea. 

Emthelioma  of  the  conjunctiva  forms  a  non-pigmented,  flat,  sessile 
tunrS\vith  a  broad  base.  It  remains  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the 
^pfcrficial  layers  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  its  extension  in  the 
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latter  often  resembling  a  pannus.  The  tumor  shows  a  great  tendency 
to  superficial  ulceration. 

The  sarcomata  that  start  from  the  limbus  are  generally  pigmented 
(melano-sarcomata).  In  opposition  to  an  epithelioma,  they  grow  more 
in  height  than  in  breadth,  and  are  attached  to  the  substratum  by  only 
a  slender  base.  They  hence  form  dark-colored,  very  prominent  mush¬ 
room-like  growths,  which  often  overlie  a  great  part  of  the  cornea,  al¬ 
though,  if  we  lift  them  up,  we  find  the  cornea  beneath  for  the  most 
part  normal. 

Both  epitheliomata  and  sarcomata  develop  in  advanced  life,  and,  if 
they  are  not  removed,  spread  steadily  ;  sarcomata,  especially,  grow,  until 
at  length  they  form  gigantic  tumors.  At  last  the  patient  succumbs 
from  exhaustion,  or  from  metastases  which  form  in  the  internal  organs. 
The  tumors  must  therefore  be  removed  as  early  and  as  radically  as 
possible.  As  long  as  they  are  still  quite  small  and  superficial,  radical 
removal  can  be  performed  with  preservation  of  the  eyeball.  The  tumor 
is  removed  as  completely  as  possible,  partly  with  the  knife,  partly  with 
the  sharp  spoon,  and  the  spot  which  it  has  occupied  is  thoroughly 
burnt  with  caustics,  or,  still  better,  with  the  actual  cautery.  If  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the  growth  is  no  longer  possible  in  this  way,  the  eye, 
too,  must  be  removed,  even  though  it  still  possesses  visual  power. 


Of  benign  growths,  the  following,  although  of  rare  occurrence,  are  also  ob¬ 
served  : 

Lipoma  subconjunctivale  forms  a  tumor,  situated  upon  the  upper  and  outer 
circumference  of  the  eyeball,  between  the  rectus  externus  and  rectus  superior 
muscle,  and  appearing  of  a  yellowish  color  as  seen  through  the  tfsmunctiva.  It 
is  of  triangular  form,  the  sharply  defined  base  of  the  triangle l^^ing  toward  the 
cornea,  while  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  which  are  direora£lo  the  outer  side, 
pass  gradually  into  the  orbital  fat.  If  the  tumor  is  sma^Qkt  ordinarily  remains 
concealed  beneath  the  outer  canthus,  and  can  be  ^Qight  into  view  only  by 
turning  the  eye  strongly  inward  (Fig.  25).  Larg^ryftomata  are  visible  in  the 
palpebral  fissure  even  when  the  gaze  is  dire^eojsCraight  forward,  and  hence 
cause  disfigurement;  but  they  do  no  otherfeamu  Microscopical  examination 
shows  that  the  tumor  consists  of  fat-lobul^^  The  conjunctiva  that  coats  it  is 
thickened  and  of  a  character  resembling%that  of  the  skin,  and  in  this  regard  a 
lipoma  is  akin  to  the  dermoids.  latter,  it  is  congenital,  but  sometimes 

grows  to  a  considerable  size  at  tjm^mwof  puberty.  If  it  is  desired  to  remove 
the  tumor  on  account  of  the  dj^^urement  it  produces,  we  take  away  from  it, 
after  dividing  the  conjunc*n-£©iat  covers  it,  as  much  of  the  mass  of  fat  as  is 
visible  in  the  palpebral  fisV^u^J;  a  radical  removal  of  all  the  adipose  tissue  is 
unnecessary.  ♦ 

Cysts  in  the  con/o2fcnva  are  commonly  represented  by  small  vesicles  filled 
with  a  limpid  Most  of  these  vesicles,  and  particularly  those  situated 

upon  the  cormNQ$Va  of  the  eyeball,  originate  from  dilated  lymph-vessels  (see 
page  115).  Im£he  fold  of  transition,  cysts  occur  which  take  their  starting-point 
from  Kra/u^s  glands  of  the  conjunctiva;  in  addition,  there  are  also  cysts  which 
develm^^tlie  conjunctiva  from  traumatism.  Larger  cysts  situated  beneath 
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the  conjunctiva  are  formed  by  the  cysticercus  cellulosse.  The  latter  is  observed 
for  the  most  part  in  children  or  in  the  young.  In  such  a  case  the  conjunctiva  at 
one  particular  spot  is  found  permeated  with  vessels,  and  forms  a  nodular  pro¬ 
tuberance.  Underneath  may  be  felt  the  cyst  which,  as  a  rule,  can  be  readily 
pushed  about  upon  the  subjacent  parts;  in  individual  cases,  however,  it  is 
solidly  adherent  to  the  subjacent  sclera  or  to  one  of  the  ocular  muscles.  If  the 
cyst  has  very  thin  walls,  the  head  of  the  worm  can  be  recognized  as  a  whitish 
spot  in  its  interior.  It  is  easy  to  remove  the  cysticercus  by  splitting  up  the 
conjunctiva  and  dissecting  out  the  cyst,  which  consists  of  the  cysticercus-vesi- 
cle  inclosed  in  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue  that  has  been  formed  about  the 
animal. 

Under  the  name  of  polypi  of  the  conjunctiva  we  understand  soft,  rarely 
rather  hard,  outgrowths  attached  to  the  conjunctiva  by  a  pedicle,  and  having  a 
smooth  surface  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  These  originate  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  fold  of  transition  or  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  so  small  as  not  to  be  disclosed  until  the  lids  are  everted ;  sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  large  enough  to  project  out  between  the  lids.  Larger  polypi  are 
frequently  ulcerated  upon  their  surface,  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical  injuries 
from  which  they  necessarily  suffer.  In  their  nature  polypi  are  small  fibromata, 
which  thrust  the  conjunctiva  like  a  sac  before  them.  This  treatment  consists  in 
ablation  and  a  subsequent  cauterization  of  their  base  with  the  silver-nitrate 
stick. 

Papillomata  of  the  conjunctiva  are  frequently  confounded  with  polypi,  but 
are  distinguished  from  them  by  their  surface  being  not  smooth,  but  papillary — 
that  is,  nodulated,  like  a  raspberry  or  cauliflower.  They  are  either  provided  with 
a  pedicle  or  are  sessile,  having  a  broad  base  and  extending  in  a  flat  layer  over 
quite  a  large  section  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  start  most  frequently  from  the 
region  of  the  caruncle,  but  can  also  take  their  origin  from  otl^t^^orti ons  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  several  papillomata  at  once  aroj^sent  in  different 
portions  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  must  be  removed  verWj&oughly,  since  they 
are  extremely  prone  to  recur. 

A  third  form  of  tumor,  having  an  external  fiance  to  polypi  of  the 

conjunctiva,  are  the  granulation  tumors.  These, JlK^poly pi,  form  small,  mush¬ 
room-like,  pedicled  tumors.  Unlike  polypi /h(\v8^er,  they  are  not  covered  by 
conjunctiva,  but  consist  of  naked  granul^tim^rissue.  They  develop  in  places 
where  a  loss  of  substance  exists  in  the  corfiybactiva,  whether  as  a  result  of  ulcers 
(or  even  large  efflorescences  in  cases  oi  conjunctivitis  lymphatica)  or  as  a  result 
of  injuries  or  of  operations  (most  f]2*fl(&ntly  after  tenotomies,  at  the  site  of  the 
conjunctival  wound,  and,  after  oyfceftation,  at  the  bottom  of  the  conjunctival 
sac).  In  the  case  of  chalazia^^f  which  have  broken  through  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  lids,  we  quite  oftej  granulation  mass  growing  out  of  the  opening. 

After  existing  for  some  feml,  granulation  tumors  become  more  and  more  con¬ 
stricted  at  their  base  me  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  surrounding  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  so  that  they  JmSately  fall  off  of  themselves  if  they  have  not  been  previ¬ 
ously  removed. 

The  thra^\tajeties  of  tumors  above  mentioned  are  often  very  rich  in  dilated 
vessels;  ii^m^  some  cases  of  very  vascular  polypi  have  been  described  as  pe- 
diculatediangiomata  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  hence  easy  to  conceive  how  these 
tume^Va^  readily  give  rise  to  repeated  haemorrhages,  especially  if  they  are 
ulherarea  in  spots  and  are  mechanically  injured,  as,  for  example,  by  the  rubbing 
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of  the  lids  upon  them.  Many  legends  of  tears  of  blood  that  people  have  wept 
may  be  referred  to  this  cause. 

Angiomata  of  the  conjunctiva  are,  as  a  rule,  those  which  were  originally 
situated  in  the  lids  and  have  gradually  passed  over  upon  the  conjunctiva.  Pri¬ 
mary  angiomata  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  conjunctiva — generally  being 
found  in  the  region  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  They  are  as  a  rule  congenital, 
and  increase  in  size  after  birth.  With  regard  to  their  treatment,  see  angiomata 
of  the  lids  (§  135). 

As  regards  the  malignant  tumors,  the  epitheliomata  and  sarcomata,  we  must 
distinguish  between  those  which  originate  in  the  surrounding  structures,  espe¬ 
cially  the  lids,  and  secondarily  pass  over  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and  those  which 
are  from  the  beginning  situated  upon  the  conjunctiva  and  are  hence  to  be 
looked  upon  as  primary  conjunctival  tumors.  These  latter  originate  mostly 
from  the  limbus.  The  predilection  shown  by  epitheliomata  for  the  boundary¬ 
line  between  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  is  to  be  considered  as  an  analogue  of 
the  fact  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  body  also,  epitheliomata  occupy  by  prefer¬ 
ence  those  spots  where  one  kind  of  epithelium  passes  into  another,  as,  for 
instance,  the  boundary-line  between  skin  and  mucous  membrane  (anus,  lips, 
margins  of  the  lids,  etc.).  An  additional  factor  giving  rise  to  the  development 
of  epitheliomata  at  the  limbus  is  probably  furnished  by  the  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  epithelium  at  this  spqt,  for  we  find  here  sometimes,  even  in  the  healthy 
eye,  a  proliferation  of  epithelium,  in  which  the  latter  grows  in  the  form  of  coni¬ 
cal  processes  into  the  depth  of  the  tissue. 

Sarcomata  of  the  conjunctiva  are,  as  a  rule,  pigmented.  Melanotic  sarco¬ 
mata,  as  is  known,  develop  in  those  localities  in  which  pigment  is  already  nor¬ 
mally  present.  They  hence  occur  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids,  and  most  of 
all  upon  the  limbus,  two  divisions  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  even  under  physio¬ 
logical  conditions  contain  pigment.  At  the  limbus,  particularly*  the  quantity 
of  pigment  contained  is  sometimes  so  considerable  in  persons^Ntlie  brunette 
type  that  even  with  the  naked  eye  we  notice  in  it  either  s&jJtehe aark-brown 
spots  or  a  more  uniform  brown  coloration.  Spots  of  pieyp^pr  occur  sometimes 
also  in  other  portions  of  the  conjunctiva,  both  of  thejQ&all  and  of  the  lids, 
and  from  these  spots  melanotic  sarcomata  may  subs&jAeJtly  develop. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  radical  removal  jaDCJpbulbar  epitheliomata  and 
sarcomata  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  eyCitf  chses  in  which  these  tumors 
have  so  great  an  extent  superficially  that  thfconjunctiva  has  to  be  extensively 
sacrificed ;  for  in  that  case  there  would  o^^r  as  a  result  of  the  operation  so 
extensive  a  formation  of  cicatricial  tiss^L  with  consequent  distortion  and  fixa¬ 
tion  of  the  eyeball,  that  the  latter  w^&&Decome  unserviceable  for  purposes  of 
vision,  and  it  would  have  beei^uC^r’no  have  extirpated  it  at  the  beginning. 
So,  also,  the  eyeball  must  be  sae^^bed  in  those  cases  in  which  the  tumor  grows 
down  into  the  depth  of  the/E7s|taes  at  any  one  point — a  thing  which  is  especially 
apt  to  happen  along  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels.  Such  an  occurrence  is  often 
not  discovered  until  af^^Jbe  removal  of  the  superficial  growth,  or  may  even  not 
be  discovered  at  all.  the  latter  case  a  recurrence  in  the  same  locality  occurs 
soon  after  the  ^^^Sently  radical  removal.  The  following  history  serves  to 
show  The  mal^{\^2tey  of  these  tumors  which  in  the  beginning  are  of  such  in¬ 
significant  nfinmeness : 

-^9’  a  woman,  fifty-seven  years  of  age  appeared  in  the  eye- 
clinicjat\$it  time  directed  by  Arlt,  having  a  melano-sarcoma  on  the  right  eye- 
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ball.  This  had  developed  from  a  minute  red  spot  which  had  already  existed  for 
a  series  of  years,  and  which  had  begun  growing  larger  the  year  before.  It  had 
the  dimensions  of  a  large  pea,  was  of  reddish-brown  color,  and  was  situated  in 
the  conjunctiva  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cornea.  The  base  of  the  tumor  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  limbus  somewhat  into  the  cornea,  but  nevertheless  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  into  the  pupillary  area,  so  that  the  visual  power  was  perfectly  normal.  I 
extirpated  the  tumor  by  cutting  through  the  conjunctiva  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  tumor,  and  then  removed  the  latter  as  carefully  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  its  base.  The  wound-surface  thus  formed,  which  lay  for  the  most 
part  in  the  conjunctiva  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  the  cornea,  was  scraped,  and 
then  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  conjunctiva  were  united  by  means  of  a 
suture.  Healing  followed  by  first  intention,  and  for  a  time  the  patient  re¬ 
mained  well.  It  was  not  till  May,  1886 — that  is,  seven  years  later — that  the 
patient  returned,  having  again  an  epibulbar  melano-sarcoma  on  the  right  eye, 
which,  however,  this  time  was  situated  on  the  limbus  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
cornea,  and  formed  a  brown  tumor  half  the  size  of  a  lentil.  The  thin  cicatrix 
remaining  from  the  first  tumor  was  still  present,  quite  unchanged,  at  the  outer 
margin  of  the  cornea;  the  limbus  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  cornea 
also  was  quite  normal.  For  this  reason  it  was  impossible  to  regard  the  melano- 
sarcoma,  now  situated  at  the  inner  corneal  margin,  as  a  recurrence  of  the  tumor 
removed  seven  years  before  from  the  external  corneal  margin.  In  fact,  it  could 
only  be  referred  to  a  disposition  toward  the  formation  of  tumors,  inherent  in  the 
limbus,  so  that  after  the  removal  of  a  tumor  at  one  spot  a  similar  one  developed 
in  another.  (The  same  thing  holds  good  for  a  case  of  epithelioma  that  I  ob¬ 
served,  which  developed  simultaneously  and  quite  independently  in  both  eyes, 
and  in  both  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea.)  The  small  tumor  was  removed, 
and  the  place  where  it  had  been  situated  was  superficially  cauterized  with  the 
galvano-cautery  loop.  Recurrences,  however,  followed  this  r^imation  in  rapid 
succession.  Already  four  months  later,  in  September,  The  woman  re¬ 

turned  with  a  recurrent  growth  at  the  upper  cornealj 
removal  of  this,  after  another  four  months,  two  nodu 
tiva  to  the  inner  and  lower  side  of  the  corneal 
from  it.  In  order  the  more  certainly  to  remo^^vyy  thing  that  was  diseased,  I 
resolved  this  time  to  enucleate  the  eye,  almoin^  it  was  still  serviceable  for 
purposes  of  vision.  In  spite  of  this,  a  .^lionodule  made  its  appearance,  as 
early  as  six  months  later,  at  the  bottom  0me  orbit.  The  woman  put  off  un¬ 
dertaking  the  removal  of  this,  and  di^not  come  to  the  clinic  until  five  months 
later.  Meanwhile  the  glands  in  f  jdiJMf  the  ear,  at  the  lower  jaw,  and  on  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  neck,  k^rome  enlarged  and  could  be  readily  felt. 
Although  now  a  radical  opeA&Jlf  consisting  of  a  complete  exenteration  of  the 
orbit  and  the  removal  o^a\Jliscoverable  glands,  was  performed,  nevertheless 
only  a  few  months  after’^i^l  enlarged  glands  were  again  observed.  Since  then 
(in  February,  1890^  tg^woman  has  succumbed  to  an  extension  of  the  growth  to 
the  internal  orgai 

^tfmata,  myxomata,  and  lymphangiomata,  although  of  very 
ihould  also  be  mentioned  as  tumors  of  the  conjunctiva. 


in,  and  upon  the 
•rmed  in  the  conjunc- 
and  at  some  distance 


Fibromat|i,yJ 
rareoc,u,^ 


semilunaris  and  the  caruncle  which  is  situated  upon  it  participate 
ii^hp  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  of  the 
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diseases  of  these  parts  separately.  Sometimes  the  little  hairs  which  the  caruncle 
always  has  upon  it  are  so  long  as  to  irritate  the  eye ;  in  that  case  the  hairs  must 
be  epilated.  The  new  formations  of  the  caruncle  are  designated  by  the  old  name 
encanthis ;  *  benign  new  formations,  such  as  simple  polypoid  or  papillary  out¬ 
growths  of  the  caruncle,  are  called  encanthis  benigna;  malignant  new  forma¬ 
tions  are  called  encanthis  maligna. 


*  From  eV,  in,  and  Kavd6s ,  angle  of  the  eye. 


CHAPTER  II. 


DISEASES  OF  TEE  CORNEA. 

Anatomy. 

29.  The  cornea,  together  with  the  sclera,  represents  the  outer  fibrous 
envelope  of  the  eyeball,  of  which  the  cornea  forms  the  transparent  por¬ 
tion.  Seen  from  in  front,  the  cornea  has  the  form  of  a  horizontal  ellipse, 
the  horizontal  diameter  of  its  base,  which  is  twelve  millimetres,  surpass¬ 
ing  the  vertical  diameter,  which  is  eleven  millimetres.  It  is  thinner  in 
the  center  than  at  the  edges,  where  its  thickness  amounts  to  about  one 
millimetre.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  curvature  of  the  posterior  .surface 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  anterior.  The  latter  has  a  radius 
of  curvature  of  7*5  millimetres.  Since  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
whole  eye  is  greater — that  is,  amounts  to  twelve  millimetres — the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  cornea  is  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  eyeball ;  the  cor¬ 
nea  therefore  is  placed  like  a  watch-crystal  upon  the  sclera.  The  same 
comparison  also  obtains  for  the  method  in  which  the  cornea  is  inserted 
into  the  sclera ;  for,  in  its  posterior  layers,  the  cornea  extends  farther 
toward  the  periphery  than  in  the  anterior,  where  tho^iera,  as  it  were, 
laps  over  the  edge  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  17).  The  gJbJbscope,  however, 
does  not  show  any  sharp  boundary-line  betweenra/Tuea  and  sclera ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  fibers  of  one  pass  continuouislymto  those  of  the  other. 

The  healthy  cornea  is  transparent.  Aia^t  all  morbid  changes  of 
the  corneal  tissue  make  themselves  krfHwi^it  once  by  a  diminution  of 
this  transparency.  In  advanced  a|e, However,  a  cloudiness  makes  its 
appearance  even  in  the  healthy  cq^^a  (arcus  senilis  corner  or  geron- 
toxon  *).  This  consists  of  a  mgpow  gray  line  which  runs  near  the  cor¬ 
neal  margin,  and  is  concen tri^Smh  it.  It  shows  itself  under  the  form 
of  a  gray  arc,  first  at  tln^uj^rysoon  after  at  the  lower,  margin  of  the 
cornea;  finally  the  twox-su*^  unite  at  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the 
cornea  to  form  a  closed  ring.  The  outer  boundary  of  the  arcus  senilis 
is  sharply  defined-^na  is  separated  from  the  limbus  by  a  strip  of  per¬ 
fectly  clear  com^^on  its  inner  aspect,  or  the  one  turned  toward  the 
center  of  tli(vsQsnea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cloudiness  gradually  shades 
away  untjJN?vis  lost  in  the  transparent  cornea.  The  cause  of  the  opac¬ 
ity  is  a  ab^bsition  of  small  concrements  of  a  colloid  substance  in  the 
upps£44yers  of  the  cornea. 


. 


*  From  7 epcov,  an  old  man,  and  r 6%ou,  bow. 
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The  cornea  consists  of  the  following  layers  : 

1.  The  anterior  epithelium  (Fig.  26,  E).  This  is  a  pavement  epi¬ 
thelium  consisting  of  several  layers ;  the  lowermost  cells  (foot-cells, 
Fig.  23,  u)  are  cylindrical, 


are 

then  follow  rounded  cells 
(Fig.  23,  m),  and  finally  flat 
cells  (Fig.  23,  o). 

2.  Bowman's  membrane 
(Fig.  26,  B).  This  is  a  thin, 
homogeneous  membrane  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the 
lamellae  of  the  cornea  lying 
beneath  it.  It  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  uppermost 
layer  of  the  stroma  of  the 
cornea,  which  has  become 
homogeneous  and  destitute 
of  cells.  From  the  epitheli¬ 
um  it  is  separated  by  a  sharp¬ 
ly  defined  border ;  and,  under 
pathological  conditions  as 
well  as  after  death,  the  epi¬ 
thelium  separates  very  readily 
from  Bowman’s  membrane. 

3.  The  stroma  (Fig.  26, 

B).  This  is  composed  of  a 
ground-substance  and  of  cells. 

The  ground-substance  in  its 
ultimate  constitution  consists 
of  fine  fibrillae  of  connective 
tissue,  united  by  a  cement- 
substance  into  flat  bundles. 

The  bundles  are  so  applied 
to  one  another  that  lamellae  (Fi 

^nient  of  these  lamellae  in  la; 
up.  The  latter  has,  there: 
lamellae,  however,  are 

connected  together  by  tK^nterchange  of  bundles  at  frequent  intervals. 


Fig.  26.— Cross- sectjqi{ti|r£)itgh  a  Normal  Cornea. 
^  100  x  1. 

E,  anterior  Bowman’s  membrane  ;  S, 

stroma,  cc^npote^r  of  the  corneal  lamellae,  Z,  and 
the  corneatccJpnscles,  K ;  Z>,  Descemet’s  mem¬ 
brane  ;Ca,  posterior,  epithelium  ;  n,  nerves  extend¬ 
ing  tlmffigh  the  epithelium  and  Bowman’s  mem¬ 
brane  v 

l)  are  produced  ;  by  the  arrange- 
above  another,  the  cornea  is  built 
_  „  lamellar  structure.  The  individual 

n»#  ©irply  separated  from  each  other,  but  are 
tKoJ^nterchai 


"S 


t^pt  to  strip  off  the  individual  lamellae  of  the 
b^yknis  can  not  be  done  smoothly,  but  only  with  the 
Kino 


Hence,  when  we  astjb 
cornea,  we  find  t!^ 

Simultaneous  h^^&Tion  of  the  numerous  connecting  fibers. 

■  In  manj^^es  between  the  individual  bundles  of  the  cornea,  and 
|pso  between  the  lamellae  formed  from  the  bundles,  open  spaces  of 
giodte^^^nialler  size  exist,  which  are  filled  with  lymph  and  are 
hen^g  ceiled  lymph-spaces  (seen  in  surface-view  in  Z,  Fig.  27,  and  in 
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cross-section  in  K ,  Fig.  26).  These  are  connected  with  one  another 
by  numerous  minute  canals  (lymph-canals,  Fig.  27,  C ),  and  in  this 
way  constitute  a  continuous  system  of  hollow  passages,  or  system  of 
lymph-passages,  permeating  the  cornea  in  every  direction.  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  designed  for  the  circulation  of  the  lymph,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  cornea,  for,  as  the  cornea  does  not  possess  any  blood¬ 
vessels,  it  is  forced  to  depend  for  its  nourishment  solely  upon  its  sys¬ 
tem  of  lymph-passages. 

The  cells  of  the  stroma  of  the  cornea,  the  corneal  corpuscles ,  are 
contained  in  the  spaces  of  the  lymph -system,  and  are  of  two  kinds — 
non-motile  and  motile  cells.  The  former  are  the  fixed  corpuscles  of 
the  cornea.  They  are  cells  with  a  large  nucleus  and  a  very  flat,  proto¬ 
plasmic  cell-body,  and  they  lie  in  the  lymph-spaces,  to  whose  anterior 
or  posterior  wall  they  attach  themselves  (P,  Fig.  27).  Protoplasmic 


processes  extend  from  their  cell- 
body  into  the  lymph-canals  which 
start  from  the  lymph  -  spaces. 
These  processes  anastomose  with 
the  processes  of  neighboring  fixed 


l 


C  corneal  corpuscles,  so  that  in  this 
>  way  there  is  formed  a  system  of 
connected  protoplasmic  bodies 
(cells  and  their  processes).  We 
have  thus  in  the  cornea  two  con- 


^^tire  cornea.  The  protoplasmic 
system,  however,  nowhere  conrjflewy  fills  the  cavity  of  the  system  of 


passages ;  the  space  wh  ^unfilled  is  occupied  by  the  circulating 

lymph. 


The  second  variety  ^S^dls  belonging  to  the  stroma  are  the  motile 
corp  \ wandering  cells),  which  were  discovered  by 

Rec  e  are  nothing  more  than  lymph-corpuscles  which 


hav(  ito  the  cornea,  and  which  move  about  in  its  sys¬ 
tem  In  the  normal  cornea  they  are  present  in  verv 


sma  enever  any  irritation  acts  upon  the  cornea  they 

at  o  derably  in  number,  since  they  escape  from  the 


net\  Is  forming  the  marginal  loops  and  pass  into  the 
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4.  Descemefs  membrane  ( D ,  Fig.  26)  is  a  homogeneous,  hyaloid 
membrane  which  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  cornea.  Unlike 
Bowman’s  membrane,  it  is  quite  sharply  separated  from  the  stroma  of 
the  cornea,  from  which  also  it  is  chemically  different.  It  is  very  re¬ 
sistant  to  chemical  reagents,  and  likewise  to  pathological  processes 
going  on  in  the  cornea.  When  the  entire  stroma  of  the  cornea  has 
already  broken  down  into  pus,  we  often  see  the  thin  Descemet’s  mem¬ 
brane  still  for  days  offering  resistance  and  remaining  unimpaired  (see 
§  35). 

5.  Th q  posterior  epithelium  (endothelium,  e,  Fig.  26).  This,  under 
the  form  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells,  coats  the  posterior  surface 
of  Descemet’s  membrane. 

The  cornea  at  its  margin  abuts  against  three  membranes,  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  the  sclera,  and  the  uvea  (iris  and  ciliary  body).  Embryology 
teaches  us  that  the  cornea  consists  of  three  superimposed  layers,  each 
of  which  corresponds  to  one  of  the  membranes  adjacent,  and  may  be  said 
to  represent  its  continuation  over  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  eye¬ 
ball.  The  cornea  hence  consists  of  three  divisions,  a  conjunctival,  a 
scleral,  and  a  uveal.  According  to  Schwalbe,  the  anterior  epithelium 
forms  the  conjunctival  portion  of  the  cornea  (the  so-called  conjunctiva 
corner).  Descemet’s  membrane,  together  with  the  posterior  epithelium 
lining  it,  belongs  to  the  uvea,  while  the  entire  stroma  of  the  cornea, 
together  with  Bowman’s  membrane,  represents  the  continuation  of  the 
sclera.  In  the  fully  developed  eye  these  three  divisions  are  fused  into 
a  common  whole,  although  their  community  of  origin  with  the  adja¬ 
cent  membranes  still  finds  expression  under  pathologica^4nditions ; 
the  conjunctival  division  suffering  most  of  all  in  disejjraeb*  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  the  uveal  division  in  diseases  of  the  uvea. 

The  cornea  contains  no  vessels.  These  cea^grtUtne  margin  of  the 
cornea,  forming  there  at  the  limbus  the  netvwJt  of  marginal  loops, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  ciliary /^e^Js  (see  page  34,  and  q , 
Fig.  17).  From  the  marginal  loops  theUDK^u-plasma  passes  over  into 
the  system  of  lymph-passages,  by  whici^jfre  nutrition  of  the  cornea  is 
effected.  ^ 

The  nerves  of  the  cornea  arise  (paray  from  the  ciliary  nerves,  partly 
from  the  nerves  of  the  bulbq,  T  inctiva.  They  are  very  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  upperimy^Mayers  of  the  stroma,  from  which  the 
nerve-fibers  pass  forwaro^ttfrough  Bowman’s  membrane  into  the  epi¬ 
thelium  as  far  as  the^nost  anterior  layers  of  the  latter  (Fig.  26,  n). 
The  cornea  is  tlieref^? extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch.  In  the  in¬ 
duction  of  narcrai^he  reflex  that  follows  from  touching  the  cornea 
(screwing  to^Kj^ of  the  lids)  is  employed  in  order  to  test  the  depth  of 
the  narcosis,  this  reflex  is  among  those  which  are  the  last  to  dis- 
appear-^Aions  of  the  cornea  are  particularly  painful  whenever  they 
affec^tliKwppermost  layers  which  are  so  rich  in  nerves,  as,  for  instance, 
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in  the  case  of  exfoliation  of  the  epithelium,  by  which  the  numerous 
fibers  of  the  epithelial  plexus  of  nerves  are  laid  bare. 

While  the  cornea,  viewed  from  in  front,  appears  elliptical,  it  is  circular,  if 
looked  at  from  behind.  Hence  the  elliptical  form  of  the  front  surface  of  the 
cornea  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  sclera  and  conjunctiva  overlap  it  farther 
above  and  below  than  at  either  side. 

There  is  not  yet  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  division  of  the  cornea 
into  three  layers.  Waldeyer  holds  a  different  view  from  that  represented  in 
the  text,  regarding  as  the  conjunctival  portion  the  anterior  epithelium,  Bow¬ 
man’s  membrane,  and  the  most  anterior  of  the  lamellas  of  the  corneal  stroma; 
the  uveal  portion  would  then  be  formed  by  the  posterior  epithelium,  Descemet’s 
membrane,  and  the  most  posterior  of  the  lamellae  of  the  corneal  stroma,  so 
that  only  the  middle  lamellae  of  the  cornea  would  be  left  to  form  the  scleral 
portion. 

The  older  authors  ascribed  an  important  part  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea 
to  the  aqueous  humor,  which  was  supposed  to  be  constantly  soaking  through 
it,  and  thus  supply  it  with  nourishment  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  transparency.  From  experiments,  performed  especially  by  Leber,  this  view 
must  be  considerably  modified.  An  exchange  of  fluid  between  the  parenchyma 
of  the  cornea  and  the  aqueous  humor  is  conceivable  as  occurring  in  two  ways : 
by  diffusion,  which  takes  place  only  by  means  of  diosmosis,  and  by  the  more 
rapid  process  of  filtration,  in  which  the  fluid  passes  through  comparatively  large 
gaps  in  the  tissue.  The  first  sort  of  interchange — that,  namely,  by  diffusion — 
is  the  only  one  that  takes  place  in  the  healthy  cornea ;  and  the  aqueous  humor 
which  gets  into  the  cornea  in  this  way  may  contribute  to  the  nutrition  of  its 
posterior  layers.  Diffusion  may  also  occur  in  the  reverse  direction — that  is, 
from  before  backward.  If,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  atropineiis  dropped  upou 
the  cornea,  atropine  is  found  a  short  time  afterward  imJhne'\queous  humor. 
But  interchange  of  fluids  by  filtration  does  not  occur /jpNme  normal  cornea. 
Leber  has  shown  that  it  is  the  posterior  epithelium  whtf^pt?pposes  the  filtration 
of  fluids.  If  this  is  removed,  the  aqueous  humoj^Wmetrates  in  considerable 
quantity  into  the  cornea,  which  in  consequence  ies  cloudy  and  swollen. 


0 


Cllntcal  Examinati^xV^  the  Cornea. 

30.  An  examination  of  the  cor must  have  regard  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  points :  J& 

1.  The  size  and  form  o£J©)  cornea.  Both  may  be  altered  either 
in  consequence  of  conga&mP  defects  or  because  of  morbid  processes. 
Overlapping  of  the  OUr^gNby  the  limbus  to  an  unusual  extent,  or  the 
presence  of  margina^ojjacities  in  the  cornea,  not  infrequently  simulates 
a  diminution  in*sgn  or  an  irregularity  of  form. 

2.  The  surmhfof  the  cornea  must  be  examined  with  regard  to  its 
curvature.  ifcA^nnness,  and  its  polish.  In  respect  to  (a)  the  curvature 
of  the  cqNra^L is  a  whole,  marked  anomalies  are  recognizable  at  the  first 
glance  i  slighter  changes,  however,  require  more  precise  examination  by 
meaH^ojj:  the  reflex  images  (see  page  2).  The  cornea  acts  as  a  convex 
^.iiTdr,  the  greater  the  curvature  of  which  the  smaller  is  the  reflected 
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image.  In  order  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  reflex  image  given 
by  a  particular  cornea  is  of  abnormal  dimensions,  we  must  compare  it 
with  the  image  reflected  from  another  cornea  which  is  healthy,  and 
most  conveniently  with  that  from  the  cornea  of  the  other  eye,  in  case 
it  is  normal.  The  diagnosis  is  easy  when  the  curvature  varies  at  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  same  cornea  (as,  for  instance,  in  keratoconus,  in 
which  the  central  portions  have  a  greater  curvature  than  those  at  the 
periphery).  In  such  a  case  we  cause  the  eye  to  move  about  in  such  a 
way  that  the  reflection  of  a  window  opposite  falls  successively  upon 
different  portions  of  the  cornea,  and  then  we  see  the  reflex  image  be¬ 
coming  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  varying  curvature  of  the 
cornea.  The  evenness  (b)  of  the  corneal  surface,  together  with  the 
perfection  of  its  polish,  gives  to  the  normal  cornea  its  brilliant  luster. 
Here  again  the  reflex  images  afford  the  best  means  of  testing  both  of 
these  properties.  These  images  lose  their  regularity  of  form  at  the- 
place  where  the  cornea  is  uneven  ;  they  appear  distorted,  owing  to  their 
outlines  being  irregularly  bowed  in  or  out.  The  form  and  extent  of 
the  inequality  may  be  deduced  from  the  kind  of  distortion  of  the  reflex 
image.  By  the  ophthalmoscope,  too,  we  can  recognize  inequalities  of 
the  corneal  surface,  on  account  of  the  irregular  astigmatism  which  they 
produce  (page  12).  The  uneven  spots  upon  the  corneal  surface  are 
either  depressions  (losses  of  substance)  or  elevations.  Furthermore, 
the  cornea  may  be  uneven  from  being  wrinkled  (rhytidosis  *  corneae) 
or  from  being  entirely  collapsed  (collapsus  corneas).  Both  of  these 
conditions  occur  in  cases  of  great  diminution  in  the  tensig^Vf  the  eye¬ 
ball,  hence  particularly  after  the  escape  of  the  aque^raTor  vitreous 
humors.  If  ( c )  th e  polish  of  the  cornea  is  entirely.  the  latter  be¬ 
comes  lusterless  (dull) ;  it  looks  like  glass  whicbQ^as  been  breathed 
upon,  or  looks  as  if  it  had  been  smeared  with  gm©  The  reflex  images 
show  their  normal  size  and  form  but  ha^^^sf  their  sharp  outline. 
Lack  of  luster  of  the  cornea  is  also  causecyly  me  presence  of  inequali¬ 
ties  so  minute  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Hence  the  cornea  may  be  smooth  as  a  wlQe,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  dull, 
like  the  surface  of  ground  glass.  O^jnaking  a  careful  inspection,  espe¬ 
cially  with  a  magnifying  glass-^^pan  recognize  two  kinds  of  rough¬ 
ness  upon  the  cornea,  actingN^S  cause  for  its  lack  of  luster.  In  one 
case  we  find  merely  mimtt^T^pressions  in  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  so 
that  the  latter  looks  as  had  been  pricked  with  needles.  This  state 
of  things  arises  fipijydie  fact  that  in  many  places  isolated  epithelial 
cells  have  fallen  oiSyfeKus  leaving  minute  depressions.  In  other  cases- 
we  see  the  roygtp^s  of  the  cornea  produced  in  the  opposite  way — that 
is,  by  its  sn^SO  hieing  covered  with  numerous  small  particles,  in  which 
case  the  cointeci  looks  as  if  it  were  made  of  shagreen.  Here  we  have  to 


*  From  jivris ,  a  wrinkle. 
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do  with  multiple  elevations,  produced  by  a  lifting  up  of  the  epithelium, 
and  occurring  under  the  form  of  minute  vesicles. 

3.  The  transparency  of  the  cornea  is  a  property  which  belongs  to 
its  parenchyma,  not  its  surface ;  which  latter,  in  fact,  is  only  a  mathe¬ 
matical  concept,  an  expression  for  the  superficial  space  bounding  the 
cornea  and  lying  between  it  and  the  air. 

Dense  opacities  of  the  cornea  are  visible  from  a  distance ;  but  for 
the  recognition  of  slight  opacities,  lateral  illumination,  and  often  also 
the  use  of  the  magnifying  glass,  are  indispensable.  By  means  of  these 
aids  to  diagnosis  we  determine  the  form,  extent,  and  denseness  of  the 
opacity.  We  make  out  whether  it  is  found  in  the  superficial  or  in  the 
deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  further  whether  it  is  diffuse  or  is  com¬ 
posed  of  separate  small  points,  spots,  or  stride.  Many  an  opacity  which 
appears  diffuse  when  seen  with  the  naked  eye  proves,  when  looked  at 
with  the  magnifying  glass,  to  be  compounded  of  smaller  opacities. 
Such  an  opacity  may  subsequently  become  really  homogeneous  by  the 
enlargement  and  confluence  of  its  components. 

4.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea  is  tested  by  touching  it  with  the 
end  of  a  thread  or  a  shred  of  paper.  In  many  diseases  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  cornea  is  diminished,  or  is  abolished  altogether. 


I.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CORNEA. 
General  Statement . 


constitute  the  exudate. 
As  a  consequence  of  this 
the  diseased  part  loses 
its  transparency.  The 
level  of  the  cornea  re¬ 
mains  normal  at  this 
spot,  only  the  epithelium 
suffers  to  the  extent  of 
losing  its  polish,  so  that 


Fig.  28.— Infiltrate  »the  Cornea.  (After  Saemisch.)  this  portion  of  the  COr- 


nea  appears  dull  upon 
the  surface.  The  clin- 


*the  existence  of  an  infiltrate  hence  are :  cloudiness  of  the 


cornea,  and  loss  of  luster  over  the  clouded  portion,  but  no  unevenness 


*  From  Ktpas,  horn. 
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may 


Fig.  29.— Corneal  Ulcer  in  the  Progressive  Stage. 

(After  Saemisch.) 

The  base  of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  pus- 
cells,  which  also  push  their  way  some  distance  in  between 
the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  that  adjoin  the  ulcer.  At  the 
edges  of  the  ulcer,  which  are  somewhat  raised,  the  epi¬ 
thelium,  e,  and  Bowman’s  membrane,  b ,  end  as  if  cut 
short  off. 


of  the  surface.  The  subsequent  fate  of  the  infiltrate  varies.  It 
go  on  to  resorption  or  to  suppuration. 

(a)  Resorption  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  accumulation  of 
•exudate  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  is  not  excessive,  so  that  the 
lamellae  of  the  cornea  are  not  broken  down  by  reason  of  its  presence, 
and  hence  there  is  no¬ 
where  produced  any  de¬ 
struction  of  the  tissue 
of  the  cornea  itself.  In 
this  case  the  resorption 
of  the  exudate  repre¬ 
sents  the  second  or  re¬ 
gressive  stage  of  the  in¬ 
flammation,  and  with 
it  the  morbid  process 
comes  to  a  conclusion. 

In  favorable  cases,  when 
the  cells  constituting  t 
the  exudate  have  disap¬ 
peared  by  resorption, 
the  diseased  spots  may 
become  perfectly  nor¬ 
mal  once  more  and  regain  their  transparency  (healing  without  perma¬ 
nent  sequelae — i.  e.,  without  opacities).  But  it  may  also  happen  that 
the  stroma  of  the  cornea  may  not  be  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  exudate,  and  may  yet  have  experienced  suclwAi  alteration 
of  its  structure  that,  even  after  the  disappearance  of^Ne  Exudate,  it 
never  again  becomes  perfectly  transparent.  Or  iUmay  be  that  the 
exudate  deposited  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cmCka  does  not  disap¬ 
pear  completely  by  resorption,  but  in  part  beeves  organized  and  is 
left  permanently  fixed  in  the  cornea.  In  iaslQbf  these  cases  the  infil¬ 
trate  disappears  by  a  process  of  healing,  bu\]#aves  a  permanent  opacity 
behind.  All  those  cases  in  which  resSiption  of  the  exudate  occurs 
without  breaking  down  of  the  corn^a'Kstroma  are  grouped  together 
under  the  common  name  of  non-smMirative  keratitis . 

(b)  The  infiltration  goes  o nfl&Wppuration,  when  the  exudation  is 
such  as  to  be  no  longer  comn^ole  with  the  maintenance  of  life  by  the 

H  corneal  stroma,  so  that  tMTlSwer  breaks  down.  The  inflammation  then 
I  enters  upon  its  secondsufc^e,  that  of  suppuration,  which  is  associated 
■  a  localized  desjfrtflSon  of  the  cornea.  These  cases  of  keratitis  are 
I  known  as  siippurafojk  keratitis.  According  as  the  suppuration  starts 
I  in  the  superfi^tejV&r  in  the  deep  layers,  it  develops  under  the  form  of 
I  an  ulcer  or  o^n  abscess. 

An  the  cornea  develops  whenever  the  infiltration  is  greater 

I  in  thesu^rncial  than  in  the  deep  layers,  and  when,  consequently,  the 


§ 
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process  of  purulent  disintegration  begins  in  the  former  (Fig.  29).  In 
this  way  a  superficial  loss  of  substance  is  produced  which  is  recogniza¬ 
ble  as  a  depression  in  the  corneal  surface.  In  the  beginning,  only  those 
parts  which  are  most  markedly  infiltrated,  and  hence  are  the  first  to 
break  down,  correspond  to  the  loss  of  substance ;  and  surrounding  the 
latter  are  layers,  which  likewise  are  infiltrated  with  the  exudate,  although 
not  to  as  high  a  degree.  Hence  both  the  floor  and  the  walls  of  the 
ulcer  are  still  infiltrated,  for  which  reason  we  call  it  a  foul  (coated,  in¬ 
filtrated,  or  progressive)  ulcer.  Later  on,  the  infiltrated  portions  form¬ 
ing  the  floor  and  the  wall  of  the  ulcer,  so  far  as  they  are  incapable  of 
living,  are  also  cast  off ;  but  those  parts  of  the  corneal  tissue  which 
have  retained  their  ability  to  live  remain,  are  freed  by  a  process  of 
resorption  from  the  exudate  which  infiltrates  them,  and  become  once 
more  transparent.  The  ulcer  has,  it  is  true,  become  somewhat  larger 


Fig.  30.— Corneal  Ulcer  in  the  Regressive  Stage.  W^teb  Saemisch.) 

The  base  of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  the  denuded  lamellae  of  the  ;  a  slight  increase  in  the 

number  of  cells  between  them  can  still  be  made  out.  AtyfeMCeClges  ( b )  of  the  ulcer  the  epi¬ 
thelium,  e,  is  beginning  to  grow  out  over  the  base.  Ne^fchpformed  blood-vessels  (<7),  lying 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  cornea,  run  to  the  ulcer. 


than  before,  but  the  cloudiness  surfowfCing  it  has  disappeared ;  the 
ulcer  has  acquired  a  smooth,  transfj^rem  base  and  edges ;  it  is  a  cleansed 
( regressive )  ulcer  (Fig.  30).  Q 

Among  the  clinical  sigm  which  we  diagnosticate  an  ulcer,  the 
most  important  is  the  unAptaness  of  the  corneal  surface,  the  latter 
presenting  a  depression  ^Moss  of  substance.  In  foul  ulcers  this  de¬ 
pression  is  surrou  mleQBy  clouded  corneal  tissue,  which,  moreover,  is 
dull  upon  its  surfacV^he  floor  of  the  ulcer  also  is  gray  and  uneven.  In 
clean  ulcers  the^l^udiness  surrounding  them  is  very  slight,  or  is  want¬ 
ing  altogetl  the  floor  and  edges  of  the  loss  of  substance  are 

smooth  a«<JVmning ;  the  ulcer  gives  a  mirror-like  reflex. 

An  Sypkess  is  produced  by  the  infiltration  being  greatest  in  the 
deep_ea^ayers,  and  by  inducing  purulent  liquefaction  of  the  corneal  tis- 
in  this  situation.  For  example,  the  infiltrate  represented  in 
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Fig.  28,  if  it  should  increase  to  the  point  of  producing  purulent  lique¬ 
faction  of  the  corneal  tissue,  would  form  an  abscess.  An  abscess  is 
therefore  a  focus  of  pus  in  the  cornea,  shut  in  behind  and  in  front  by 
layers  of  the  cornea  which  have  not  broken  down  (Fig.  31,  a).  The 
'  clinical  signs  of  a  recent  abscess  consist  in 
an  opacity  of  the  cornea,  having  the  yellow 
color  of  pus,  corresponding  to  which,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  loss  of  substance  upon  the 
corneal  surface,  but  merely  an  absence  of 
luster.  In  the  further  course  of  an  abscess, 
to  be  sure,  the  layers  which  lie  in  front  of 
it  always  succumb,  so  that  the  abscess  is  ulti¬ 
mately  converted  into  an  ulcer  and  presents 
the  characters  of  one. 

Every  keratitis  suppurativa  entails  a  loss 
of  substance  in  the  cornea.  This  must  be 
filled  up  again  by  newly  formed  tissue,  in 
doing  which  the  process  enters  upon  its  third 
stage  —  that  of  cicatrization.  The  newly 
formed  tissue  is  not  corneal  tissue,  but  con¬ 
nective  tissue,  and  is  accordingly  opaque  (Fig. 

32).  Hence  suppurative  keratitis  always 
leaves  a  permanent  opacity  after  it.  The 
opacity,  indeed,  is  the  principal  clinical  sign 
of  a  cicatrix;  for  the  corneal  surface  has 
completely  reacquired  its  luster,  because  its 
epithelium  is  restored  to  the  normal  state; 
and  the  excavation  or  loss  of  substance  has 
disappeared,  at  most  a  slight  flattening  of  the 
surface  being  present. 

Recapitulation. — According  to  the  state¬ 
ments  above  made,  non-suppurative  keratitis^^ 
has  two  stages :  the  stage  of  infiltration  $^cTHiat  of  resorption.  In 
suppurative  keratitis,  on  the  other  hand,©e^  distinguish  three  stages : 
the  stage  of  infiltration,  the  stage  o^^ippuration,  and  the  stage  of 


Fig.  31.— Schematic  Represen¬ 
tation  of  an  Abscess  of 
the  Cornea. 

The  surface  of  the  cornea  is 
sunken  over  the  abscess,  a, 
because  the  latter  is  thicker 
at  its  edges  tha\  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  n^rewLor  surface 
of  the  corn^s^s  Covered  by 
a  thin  la^pof  exudate,  6, 
which  ^S£Jnes  the  anterior 
surfae^Vf  the  iris,  d,  and 
theJInrerior  capsule  of  the 
T  and,  becoming  more 
>unced  inf  eriorly ,  forms 
■e  a  hypopyon,  c. 


pf  suppuration  is  composed  of 
(foul  ulcer)  and  the  regressive 


j  cicatrization  (reparation).  The 
two  periods :  the  progressive 
| period  (clean  ulcer).  ^  O 

In  the  clinical  diagnosis  WAhe  form  and  the  stage  of  an  inflamma- 
|  tion  of  the  cornea  we  pl^JJed  in  the  following  manner.  We  first  ex- 
!  amine  the  corneal  refl^p  If  the  surface  is  dull ,  we  are  dealing  icith  a 
recent  affection ,  (mdSh  that  case ,  if  there  is  no  loss  of  substance ,  with 
an  infiltrate  or  an  abscess  j  but  if  a  loss  of  substance  is  present , 
twith  a  foultM^r.  If  the  surface  is  lustrous ,  the  affection  is  an  old 
one;  if  a]mQf  substance  is  present ,  it  is  a  clean  ulcer  that  we  have 
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before  us;  but  if  no  loss  of  substance  is  visible ,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
cicatrix. 

32.  Vascularization  of  the  Cornea.— In  inflammations  of  the  cornea 
we  very  frequently  observe  the  development  of  vessels  which  grow  in 

upon  the  cornea  from 
a  its  margin.  This  oc¬ 

curs  most  frequently 
during  the  process  of 
healing  of  corneal  ul¬ 
cers.  At  the  time  when 
the  ulcer  begins  to  be¬ 
come  clean,  we  see  ves¬ 
sels  starting  out  from 
that  part  of  the  limbus 
lying  next  to  the  ulcer. 
These  vessels  lie  in  the 
most  superficial  layers 
of  the  cornea  and  ex¬ 
tend  toward  the  ul¬ 
cer,  whose  edges  they 
soon  reach  (Fig.  30,  (/). 

Their  chief  office  seems  to  consist  in  supplying  the  necessary  material  j 
for  filling  in  the  loss  of  substance.  Their  advent  is  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  a  favorable  occurrence ;  we  know  that  at  the  spot  where 
the  vessels  have  reached  the  ulcer  the  further  progress  of  the  latter  is 
no  longer  to  be  apprehended — that,  on  the  contrarv,  it  will  there  enter 
upon  the  process  of  healing.  After  the  loss  q^wibstance  has  been 
filled  in,  the  vessels  gradually  disappear,  so  tl^^corneal  cicatrix  con¬ 
tains  fewer  and  fewer  of  them  as  it  becom^^sorder.  Nevertheless,  the 
blood-vessels  never  entirely  disappear  fntfftphe  large  cicatrices. 

In  other  cases  the  formation  of  i^swessels  accompanies  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  inflammatory  process,  & mxience  belongs,  like  the  exuda¬ 
tion  itself,  to  the  clinical  picturdfoiEne  inflammation.  The  best  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  ar  form  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  I: 

(§ 43)-  . 

A  kind  of  vascularized)  differing  from  both  of  these  varieties  is 

that  which  forms  on^^pxhe  symptoms  of  pannus.  Here  the  vessels 
do  not  lie  in  the>  itself,  but  in  a  newly  formed  tissue  which  is 

deposited  upon  tffs-eornea  and  of  which  they  form  an  essential  constit¬ 
uent  (Fig.  2 

It  is  vej^jfriportant  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  vessels  in  the 
cornea^fcQat  is,  whether  superficial  or  deep — since  by  this  fact  alone  we 
can  or^rF  diagnosticate  what  sort  of  keratitis  we  are  confronted  with, 
pe  of  superficial  vascularization  is  afforded  by  pannus,  that  of 
vascularization  by  keratitis  parenchymatosa. 


Fig.  32.— Cicatrix  of  the  Cornea.  (After  Saemisch.) 

The  epithelium,  e,  is  everywhere  present;  but  over  the  cica¬ 
trix  it  is  irregular,  and  in  places  (at  a)  is  thickened.  Bow¬ 
man’s  membrane,  6,  is  wanting  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix. 
The  latter  itself  is  distinguished  from  the  tissue  of  the 
normal  cornea  by  its  denser  and  less  regular  texture. 
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The  signs  which  enable  ns  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  vasculari¬ 
zation  from  each  other  may  be  contrasted  as  follows  : 


Superficial  Vessels 

spring  from  the  network  of  mar¬ 
ginal  loops  of  the  limbus,  and  can 
therefore  be  followed  from  the  cor¬ 
nea  into  the  limbus,  and  thence  on 
to  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva. 

On  account  of  their  superficial 
position  are  clearly  visible  and  well- 
defined,  and  have  a  vivid  red  color. 


The  vessels  branch  in  an  arbo¬ 
rescent  fashion. 

The  surface  of  the  cornea  is 
uneven,  from  the  fact  that  the  ves¬ 
sels  raise  up  the  epithelium  that 
lies  directly  over  them. 


Deeply  situated  Vessels 

spring  from  the  vessels  of  the 
sclera  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  and  hence  appear  to  come 
to  an  end  suddenly  at  the  limbus, 
as  they  disappear  behind  the  latter 
to  enter  the  sclera. 

Are  not  distinctly  recognizable, 
or  are  even  unrecognizable,  except 
as  a  diffuse  red  coloration,  and 
have  a  dirty-red  (grayish-red)  hue ; 
the  reason  for  both  of  these  appear¬ 
ances  being  that  the  vessels  are 
veiled  by  the  clouded  layers  of  cor¬ 
nea  lying  in  front  of  them. 

The  vessels  form  fine  twigs 
which  run  parallel  to  each  other 
(besom  form  of  branching). 

The  surface  of  the  cornea  is 
lusterless,  it  is  true,  but  not  un¬ 
even. 


Participation  of  Neighboring  Organs  in  the  Process^-l^ery  kera¬ 
titis  is  accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  mosiNmiportant  of 
which  is — 

(a)  The  injection  of  the  blood-vessels.  The.cte2tacteristic  mark  of 
‘corneal  inflammation  is  ciliary  injection.  WItfjSMhe  inflammation  is 
great,  conjunctiva]  injection  also  makes  it^aVJtearance,  and  may  con¬ 
ceal  the  ciliary  injection  to  a  greater  or  1^  extent.  Very  violent  sup¬ 
purative  inflammations  of  the  cornea  aOaccompanied  by  oedematous 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  evei  1  the  lids. 

(b)  The  iris  and  even  the  ciljfcjy  body  become  inflamed  in  cases 
of  marked  keratitis,  so  that  w*^§^e  the  symptoms  of  iritis  and  irido¬ 
cyclitis  set  in  (see  §§  67  and*  {0V  These  accompanying  inflammations 
may  be  intense  enough  to  Wilig  about  the  destruction  of  the  eye. 

(c)  Hypopyon  *  is  ^l^paccumulation  of  a  purulent  exudate  at  the 

bottom  of  the  ant(  "chamber  (Fig.  31,  c ).  It  forms  a  frequent 
symptom  in  suppurativa.  We  then  find  collected  in  the 

lowest  portion  ^\fche  chamber  a  yellow  mass  which,  because  it  is  fluid, 


.'Q 


sV 


'  From  V7r<$,  beneath,  and  irvov,  pus. 
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is  limited  above  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  for  the  same  reason  is  seen 
to  change  its  place  and  seek  the  deeper  portions  of  the  chamber  when 
the  head  is  moved.  In  other  cases  the  mass  is  viscid  or  pultaceous,  so 
that  when  seen  from  in  front  it  has  a  border  that  is  convex  upward,  or 
it  lies  quite  like  a  solid  ball  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  and  does 
not  change  its  position  with  the  movements  of  the  head.  Hypopyon 
usually  originates  both  from  the  cornea  and  from  the  iris,  the  latter 
being  inflamed  as  well,  and  both  pouring  a  part  of  their  exudate  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  quantity  of  the  pus  produced  in  this  way 
varies  greatly,  ranging  from  a  scarcely  perceptible  amount  lodged  in 
the  lower  sinus  of  the  chamber  up  to  masses  of  such  size  that  the  entire 
chamber  is  filled  by  the  hypopyon.  Hypopyon  may  disappear  by  re¬ 
sorption,  this  process  taking  place  the  more  rapidly  the  more  fluid  the 
hypopyon  is.  Pretty  thick  masses  of  exudation  may  become  organized 
and  lead  to  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  or,  in  rare  cases,  to  adhesion  of  the 
iris  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

(d)  The  subjective  phenomena  associated  with  keratitis  are  pain 
and  photophobia,  together  with  the  lachrymation  and  spasm  of  the 
lids  which  these  conditions  cause,  and  also  disturbance  of  vision — 
symptoms  which  are  met  with  in  very  varying  degree. 


The  histological  processes  occurring  in  inflammation  of  the  cornea  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  most  zealous  investigations,  and  especially  of  investigations 
experimentally  conducted,  because  the  attempt  was  made  to  study  in  this  field 
the  problem  of  inflammation  in  general.  For  such  studies  the  cornea  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  on  account  of  its  transparency,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
characteristic  form  of  the  fixed  elements  of  its  tissue.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  every  keratitis  there  occurs  an  increase  in  the  number  ^\tlie  cellular  elements, 
whose  accumulation  causes  the  cloudiness  of  the  dro^eaj  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  finally,  if  very  considerable,  terminates  in  Information  of  pus.  Never¬ 
theless  observers  could  not  agree  as  to  the  sour^e^f  the  new  cells  which  made 
their  appearance  in  the  cornea.  Some,  tl^@mer  of  whom  was  Cohnheim, 
look  upon  them  as  white  blood- corpuscles^mfch  have  migrated  into  the  cornea 
from  the  vessels  of  the  corneal  margiif"jpChers,  and  especially  Strieker,  con¬ 
sider  them  derived  from  an  increased  number  of  the  normal  fixed  cells  of  the 
cornea.  I  am  persuaded  from  my  ^n  investigations  that,  in  the  cornea  as  well 
as  in  other  tissues,  both  process^always  go  on  simultaneously.  Proliferation 
of  the  corneal  cells  takes  p¥im  simultaneously  with  the  migration  of  white 
blood-corpuscles,  so  thal^Uwyiew  cells  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  cor¬ 
nea  originate  partly  in/rw^way,  partly  in  another,  without  our  being  able  to 
discover,  from  the  afcpcpr  of  any  particular  cell,  from  which  of  the  two  sources 
it  takes  its  origin— 

In  the  healin^K^l  the  losses  of  substance  produced  by  inflammation,  the  re¬ 
generation  tyaAJbf  the  epithelium  and  of  the  stroma  of  the  cornea  come  in  for 
considerably  The  epithelium  of  the  cornea  is  replaced  by  the  growth  of  the 
epithelin^Mrom  the  edge  of  the  ulcer.  Losses  of  substances  which  affect  the 
epith^ium  only,  heal  with  a  perfect  restoration  to  the  normal  state  and  without 


^jK^g^a  permanent  opacity. 


On  the  other  hand,  every  loss  of  substance  of 
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the  corneal  stroma  is  filled  up  by  cicatricial  tissue  which  forms  from  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  ulcer.  The  chief  part  in  this  is  taken  by  the  fixed  cells  of  the 
cornea  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  ulcer,  as  these  increase  by  division, 
and  the  cells  which  thus  arise  grow  into  connective-tissue  fibers.  The  tissue 
thus  formed  is,  however,  essentially  different  from  the  normal  tissue  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  (Fig.  32).  The  regular  arrangement  of  the  normal  fibers  of  the  cornea  is 
wanting,  and  so,  too,  are  the  stellately  branched  fixed  corneal  corpuscles,  which 
are  replaced  by  ordinary  connective-tissue  cells.  Bowman’s  membrane  (Fig. 
32,  b)  is  never  regenerated.  The  epithelium  (Fig.  32,  e)  hence  lies  directly 
upon  the  cicatricial  tissue,  from  which,  being  thinner  in  some  places  and  thicker 
in  others,  it  is  separated  by  an  irregular  line. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  peculiarities,  the  cicatricial  tissue  never  possesses 
the  perfect  transparency  of  the  normal  cornea,  and  is  hence  recognizable  even 
with  the  naked  eye  as  an  opacity.  After  having  existed  for  a  long  time,  the 
texture  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  approximates  somewhat  more  closely  to  the 
regular  structure  of  the  corneal  tissue.  It  accordingly  gains  in  transparency, 
and  a  “  clearing  up”  of  the  opacity  is  demonstrated  to  exist,  which,  however, 
goes  as  far  as  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  opacity  only  in  the  case  of  quite 
small  and  superficial  cicatrices. 


In  deep  losses  of  substance  the  restoration  of  the  normal  epithelial  coating 
does  not  delay  making  its  appearance  until  the  ulcer  itself  has  been  completely 
filled  up  by  cicatricial  tissue.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  moment  when  the 
ulcer  has  become  clean  the  epithelium  begins  to  grow  over  the  latter,  and 
hence  begins  to  cover  it  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  cicatricial  tissue  present,  or 
only  a  very  thin  layer  of  it  (Fig.  30,  at  b).  At  this  time  the  ulcer  (on  account  of 
the  absence  of  opaque  cicatricial  tissue)  is  still  almost  completely  transparent, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  the  epithelial  covering,  is  smooth 
and  shining.  The  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue  now  goes  on  beneath  the  epi¬ 
thelium,  and  by  this  process  the  latter  is  gradually  lifted  up  to  itsy^rmal  level. 
In  proportion  as  the  layer  of  cicatricial  tissue  becomes  thickWvfhl}  degree  of 
opacity  naturally  increases ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  great  mis^pe  for  the  physi¬ 
cian  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that  the  disease  was  adva^Q^. 

The  signs  before  given,  having  regard  to  changes,  i;Cp  luster,  evenness  of 
surface,  and  transparency  of  the  cornea,  serve  for  tljpS&Kgwms  of  the  variety  of 
corneal  disease  that  is  present.  They  are  not  to  be  sure,  found  com¬ 

bined  in  a  manner  as  schematic  as  has  been  represented.  Some  examples  may 
show  in  what  way  exceptions  to  them  occrrfN^Tlie  opacities  that  are  present 
upon  the  cornea  may  be  old,  and  yet  th^cofnea,  because  of  a  coincident  in¬ 
crease  of  tension,  may  look  dull  and  sli^fe&d.  The  surface  of  the  cornea  is  not 
always  smooth  when  there  are  infihi^M^Jfcior  yet  when  there  are  cicatrices.  In 
the  case  of  infiltrates,  a  bulging  f^^^d  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  often  takes 
place  on  account  of  the  depoai^i(^bf  an  excessive  quantity  of  exudation ;  in  the 
case  of  cicatrices,  on  the  othla^jAind.  a  flattening  may  take  place  in  consequence 
of  an  insufficient  filling  <i  the  loss  of  substance.  In  doubtful  cases,  we  must 
take  still  other  factor^r&£o  consideration,  which  may  furnish  points  that  will 
establish  our  diagnMi^^  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  cicatrix,  the  outline  of  the 
opacity  is  commgb^ybetter  defined  than  in  the  case  of  a  recent  opacity  due  to 
inflammation.  lyfe  color  of  the  latter  form  of  opacity  passes  from  gray  to  yel- 
tcK^nd  to  yellow ;  cicatrices,  on  the  contrary,  present  rather  a  pure 
Qhm,  i 
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a  bluish- white  hue.  Recent  inflammatory  processes  are  asso- 
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ciated  with  attendant  inflammatory  symptoms  (ciliary  injection,  etc.),  which 
are  wanting  in  the  case  of  cicatrices.  By  putting  all  these  facts  together  the 
right  diagnosis  can  almost  always  be  made. 

A  hypopyon  consists  chiefly  of  pus-cells.  In  regard  to  the  source  of  the 
latter,  views  are  no  less  divided  than  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  cells  of  the 
exudate  within  the  cornea  itself,  inasmuch  as  some  will  have  it  that  they  are 
derived  chiefly  from  the  cornea,  others  that  they  come  solely  from  the  uvea 
(iris  and  ciliary  body).  Here  the  truth  lies  in  the  mean  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes,  inasmuch  as  both  organs  are  implicated  in  the  process.  Pus-cells  from 
the  infiltrate  in  the  cornea  pass  through  the  most  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea 
and  so  get  into  the  fluid  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
abscess  of  the  cornea,  we  often  see  pus  extending  in  the  form  of  a  fine  filament 
down  to  the  hypopyon,  from  the  spot  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea  that 
corresponds  to  the  abscess.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  hypopyon,  when  looked 
at  from  in  front,  presents  a  border  that  is  convex  upward ;  and,  furthermore,  it  is 
found  to  be  completely  agglutinated  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea,  upon 
which  it  extends  upward  much  farther  than  it  does  upon  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  iris  (Fig.  31,  c).  In  a  case  of  this  sort  we  can,  looking  from  above,  see  for 
a  little  distance  down  behind  the  hypopyon.  Many  have  located  the  filament 
of  pus  which  extends  downward  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and 
even  the  hypopyon  which  is  formed  by  it,  in  the  interior  of  the  cornea  itself, 
assuming  that  a  descent  of  pus  takes  place  between  the  lamellae  of  the  latter. 
By  such  authorities  the  compression  of  the  pus  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  was  given  as  an  explanation  for  the  flattened  form  of  the  hypopyon  and  for 
the  convexity  of  its  upper  border ;  on  account  of  the  latter,  the  hypopyon  was 
compared  to  the  lunula  of  the  finger-nail,  and  was  hence  called  unguis  or  onyx 
(nail).  This  latter  expression,  therefore,  should  denote  a  descent  of  pus  between 
the  lamellae  of  the  cornea.  Any  one  can  convince  himself,  while  performing  in¬ 
cision  of  a  corneal  abscess  combined  with  opening  of  the  anterior  chamber 
(after  the  method  of  „  Saemisch),  that  what  is  called  the  onyx  lies  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber,  and  is  nothing  but  a  hypopyon  of  peciflmHjorm. 

A  part  of  the  hypopyon  arises  from  the  inflamed tWea.  This  is  proved  by 
the  presence  of  pigment-granules  in  many  of  rfjSvpus-corpuscles,  which  have 
carried  the  pigment  with  them  from  the  inflimJba  uvea.  The  exudate  thrown 
out  by  the  uvea  (iris  and  ciliary  body)  firsbSJs  into  the  aqueous  humor,  wdiicli 
is  thus  rendered  turbid.  Then,  as  the/S54p^ifterward  sink  to  the  bottom,  they 
assist  in  the  formation  of  the  hypopfcom^  A  portion  of  the  exudate  that  is  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  aqueous  humor  ofterf'Mewise  attaches  itself  to  the  posterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  31,  e^inj5are  also  Fig.  61,  l  and /).  In  such  a  case 
we  see,  apart  from  the  circura&Xroed  opacity  corresponding  to  the  focus  of  in¬ 
flammation,  a  diffuse  omo^fl  the  entire  cornea,  caused  by  the  thin  layer  of 
exudation  on  its  posteri^yurface. 

The  resorption  o^t§©/hypopyon  takes  place  chiefly  through  the  mesh  work 
of  the  ligamentum  pbefinatum  (§61).  The  rapidity  with  which  absorption  pro¬ 
ceeds  varies  exC^pngly.  In  many  cases  a  hypopyon  of  considerable  size  dis¬ 
appears  so  corC^etely,  that  after  twenty-four  hours  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
found ;  ii*^fcer  cases,  the  hypopyon  remains  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  so  ftw^that  it  becomes  organized.  Sometimes  we  observe  a  rapid  alterna¬ 
tion  j^the  height  of  the  hypopyon  which  at  times  decreases,  and  again  increases 
>re. 
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The  Wood-vessels  which  form  during  the  cicatrization  of  a  corneal  ulcer  ap¬ 
pear,  in  many  instances,  to  persist  for  a  long  time  in  an  empty  state.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  suppose  that  an  eye  is  affected  with  a  cicatrix  which  is  not  very  recent 
and  which  apparently  contains  only  a  few  vessels  or  none  at  all,  and  that  an 
iridectomy  is  made  upon  the  eye  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Then  we  often  see,  on  the  following  day,  not  only  the  cicatrix  but  also 
the  adjacent  transparent  cornea  densely  permeated  by  vessels.  Since  these 
vessels  can  not  have  been  formed  anew  in  so  short  a  time,  we  are  forced  to 
assume  that  the  old  vessels,  although  empty,  were  still  present  and  had  again 
become  filled  with  blood.  Furthermore,  after  non-purulent  varieties  of  kera¬ 
titis — e.  g.,  after  keratitis  parenchymatosa — very  minute  vessels,  only  visible 
with  the  aid  of  the  magnifying-glass,  frequently  remain,  persisting  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cornea  (Hirschberg). 


Subdivision  of  Keratitis. 


33.  The  subdivision  of  keratitis  into  keratitis  suppurativa  and  kera¬ 
titis  non-suppurativa  corresponds  most  fully  to  practical  requirements. 
Every  suppurative  keratitis,  since  it  is  associated  with  destruction  of 
corneal  tissue,  leaves  behind  it  a  permanent  opacity,  which  in  many 
cases  injuriously  affects  the  visual  power.  On  the  contrary,  so  long  as 
purulent  dissolution  of  the  cornea  has  not  taken  place — that  is,  in  non¬ 
suppurative  keratitis — a  complete  restoration  of  its  transparency,  and 
with  it  of  the  normal  power  of  vision,  is  possible,  and,  in  fact,  often  does 
take  place.  Moreover,  the  above  subdivision  also  corresponds  to  the 
essential  characters  of  the  corneal  inflammations.  For  it  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  accident  whether  an  infiltrate  in  the  cornea  goes  on  to 
suppuration  or  to  resorption.  On  the  contrary,  the  formsL^Jbich  tend 
to  the  production  of  suppuration  ordinarily  present  f ron^^itr  very  be¬ 
ginning  characters  differing  from  those  borne  by  form®  which  there 
is  no  progress  toward  suppuration,  so  that  these  twa^Qfctegories  are  dis¬ 
tinct  not  only  in  their  consequences  but  also  in^vjdr  clinical  aspect. 
In  each  of  the  two  categories  a  number  of  dffSQnt  forms  belong,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  set  forth  in  VfeBowing  list  ^ 


A.  Keratitis  fifo/rmi/m tiwn 


LS. 

ttis  with  the  formation  of  vesicles. 
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(&)  Deep  forms. 

3.  Parenchymatous  keratitis. 

4.  Deep  keratitis. 

5.  Sclerosing  keratitis. 

6.  Keratitis  starting  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 


A.  Suppurative  Keratitis. 


1.  Ulcer  of  the  Cornea. 

34.  Symptoms  and  Course. — Every  ulcer  of  the  cornea  develops 
from  a  superficially  disposed  infiltrate.  In  the  beginning  we  find  one 
spot  upon  the  cornea  cloudy  and  the  surface  over  it  dull  (infiltrate). 
Then  the  epithelium  exfoliates  upon  the  surface  of  the  affected  spot, 
and  soon,  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  most  strongly  infiltrated  por¬ 
tions  of  the  cornea,  a  loss  of  substance  forms  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
■cornea,  so  that  an  ulcer  is  produced.  This  is  at  first  surrounded  by 
infiltrated  portions  of  the  cornea — a  fact  which  we  recognize  by  the  base 
of  the  ulcer  being  gray  and  uneven,  and  its  walls  likewise  gray  and 
clouded.  The  walls  of  the  ulcer  are  often  surrounded  for  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  by  a  gray  area,  or  slender  gray  striae,  extending  from  the  ulcer  in 
different  directions  into  the  transparent  cornea.  This  is  an  unclean  or 
progressive  ulcer  (Pig.  29).  In  a  favorable  case,  only  so  much  of  the  cor¬ 
neal  tissue  breaks  down  during  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  as  was 
from  the  very  beginning  too  strongly  infiltrated  to  live.  In  this  case  the 
ulcer  rapidly  becomes  clean  without  attaining  great  ^mensions.  But  it 
very  often  happens  that,  simultaneously  with  th^s&eaking  down  of  the 
parts  that  are  most  strongly  infiltrated,  thefiSkimmatory  cloudiness 
keeps  spreading,  new  portions  of  the  corneaAeltng  constantly  attacked 
by  the  infiltration.  And  since  these,  too£b©tk  down  into  pus,  the  ulcer 
grows  constantly  larger.  This  prosi^^^e  growth  of  the  ulcer  takes 
place  sometimes  more  in  the  director  m  the  depth,  sometimes  more 
along  the  surface.  In  the  forn^ocase,  perforation  of  the  cornea  is  to 
be  apprehended ;  in  the  seconcWase,  larger  and  larger  areas  of  the 
cornea  may  be  destroyed  thus  extensive  opacities  be  produced. 
Progressive  growth  aloai^fwr  surface  often  takes  place  chiefly  in  one 
direction — a  fact  whis^S  can  be  easily  recognized  by  a  particularly 
marked  gray  clou(^n|fes,  or  even  a  yellow  cloudiness,  of  the  ulcer-wall 
on  the  corresp^ogling  side.  It  may  even  happen  that  the  ulcer  keeps 
constantly  ad^njeing  in  one  direction,  while  on  the  opposite  side  it 
heals  just  ^tecrast,  so  that  it  goes  creeping  over  the  cornea  ( serpigi' 
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progressive  stage  of  the  ulcer  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 


*  From  serpere,  to  creep. 
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irritation  like  ciliary  injection,  lachrymation,  photophobia,  and  pain, 
which  not  infrequently  reach  a  considerable  height ;  moreover,  in  this 
stage  hyperaemia  or  even  inflammation  of  the  iris  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  (evidenced  by  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  humor,  hypopyon,  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  iris,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  posterior  synechiae). 
There  are,  however,  cases  of  ulceration  in  which  the  irritative  symp¬ 
toms  are  very  slight,  or  are  wanting  altogether — cases  constituting  what 
are  called  torpid  or  asthenic  ulcers — which  nevertheless  may  be  very 
dangerous. 

When  the  infiltration  has  finally  come  to  a  standstill,  the  ulcer 
enters  upon  its  regressive  stage.  The  tissue  that  has  been  destroyed  is 
cast  off,  that  which  has  not  been  destroyed  becomes  transparent  once 
more  from  resorption  of  the  exudate.  The  ulcer  “  cleanses  ”  itself 
(Fig.  30).  A  clean  ulcer  presents  a  smooth  base  and  edges  with  little 
or  no  opacity,  and  is  chiefly  to  be  diagnosticated  by  the  excavation  of 
the  surface  of  the  cornea,  which  we  recognize  when  examining  the  cor¬ 
neal  reflex.  In  proportion  as  the  ulcer  becomes  clean,  the  associated 
symptoms  of  irritation  disappear. 

After  the  ulcer  has  become  entirely  clean,  cicatrization  begins. 
Vessels  extend  from  the  nearest  portions  of  the  limbus  to  the  ulcer, 
which  latter,  in  consequence  of  becoming  filled  with  the  opaque  mass 
of  the  cicatrix,  becomes  again  more  clouded,  but  at  the  same  time  pon- 
stantly  shallower,  until  finally  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  adjacent  nor- 


Fig.  33.— Keratectasia  produced  by  an  U^er.  Magnified  25x1. 

J  anc*  Pro£ruding  cicatrix  is  distinguishagHby  its  denser  texture  from  the  adia^cuu 

normal  cornea.  The  epithelium,  e,  over  it  isjlrft*ened,  while  Bowman's  membrane,  5,  is 
wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  Descemet’s  m/nifcrane,  d,  with  its  epithelium,  is  everywhere 
present-a  proof  that  the  ulcer  has  not  ppvfinJwl  v  J 


ever,  the  new  formation  of  the  cica- 
.1  before  the  loss  of  substance  has  been 
t^J^urface  of  the  cicatrix  remains  permanently 
f§mbh  cic 


mal  cornea.  Not  infrequent 
tricial  mass  comes  to  a  stan 
quite  filled  up,  so  that 

a  little  sunken.  When(^bh  cicatrices  are  small  they  are,  on  account  of 
the  thinness  of  th^^Ktricial  tissue,  almost  or  quite  transparent,  and 
disclose  their  pr&^fee  by  a  flattening  of  the  cornea  ( corneal  facet),  only 
discernible  up^\examination  of  the  corneal  reflex.  On  the  other  hand, 
cicatrices  nb^rjfrequently  occur  which  project  above  the  level  of  the 
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surrounding  cornea.  Such  are  the  cases  in  which  the  cornea  at  the 
base  of  the  ulcer,  having  become  thinned,  does  not  offer  resistance  to 
the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  bulges  forward.  The  bulging  may  disap¬ 
pear,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue ;  but  it  may  also 
remain  permanently  ( ectactic  cicatrix ,  keratectasia  *  ex  ulcere,  Fig.  33). 
The  formation  of  ectactic  cicatrices  is,  however,  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  after  perforation  of  the  cornea. 

35.  Perforation  of  the  Cornea. — The  course  which  an  ulcer  takes  is 
much  more  complicated  when  the  latter  perforates  the  cornea.  Per¬ 
foration  takes  place  when  the  ulcer  has  penetrated  down  to  the  deep¬ 
est  layers  of  the  cornea.  The  patient  suddenly  experiences  violent 
pain,  and  feels  a  hot  liquid  (the  aqueous  humor)  gushing  out  of  the 
eye,  after  which,  not  infrequently,  the  severe  pains  previously  existing 
subside.  Perforation  may  occur  spontaneously  or  in  consequence  of  a 
sudden  increase  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  such  as  may  be  caused  by 
bodily  exertion  (even,  for  example,  stooping),  or  by  coughing,  sneezing, 
screwing  together  the  lids,  crying  (in  children),  etc.  The  increase  in 
intra-ocular  pressure,  which  develops  under  these  circumstances,  is  to 
be  referred  to  two  causes :  it  is  partly  a  result  of  the  increase  of  blood- 
pressure  (from  the  straining  of  the  muscles,  and  also  from  congestion 
in  the  district  drained  by  the  superior  vena  cava),  partly  produced  by 
direct  compression  of  the  eyeball,  and  particularly  by  the  pressure  which 
the  ocular  muscles,  and  especially  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  at  such 
times  exert  upon  it.  The  perforation  produced  by  such  causes  may  de¬ 
velop  with  violent  symptoms  and  entail  very  damaging  results. 

After  perforation  has  occurred  we  find  the  anterior  chamber  obliter¬ 
ated  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  the  aqueopg^ttyior ;  the  iris  and, 
in  the  region  of  the  pupil,  the  lens  also  are  ^&phed  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea.  If  the  aperture  m^^vCy  the  perforation  is  of 
suitable  position  and  size,  we  see  lyingM^Sit  the  iris  which  has  been 
swept  into  the  wound  by  the  jet  of  es^ing  aqueous.  The  eye  feels 
quite  soft. 

Perforation  is  often  precedel^by  a  heratocele.  f  For,  Descemet’s 
membrane  being  distinguished (2^  the  great  resistance  which,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  corneal  lam®jte,  it  offers  to  the  inflammatory  process, 
it  often  happens  that  tha^W^na  of  the  cornea  is  destroyed  throughout 
its  entire  thickness  b^^ppuration,  while  Descemet’s  membrane  still 
remains  resistant.^ ]D that  case  it  is  protruded  by  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  under  th^orm  of  a  transparent  vesicle  which  is  visible  upon 
the  floor  of  tlfe^Jber,  or  which  may  even  project  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  cqsAea  (keratocele  or  descemetocele).  When  this  vesicle,  too, 
rupture^kWfe  perforation  becomes  complete.  Sometimes  the  ulcer  heals 


^From  Kepas,  horn,  and  e Kraais,  distention,  from  iKreivetv,  to  stretch  out. 
f  From  Kepas,  horn,  and  /ojAaj,  rupture. 
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without  the  keratocele  either  rupturing  or  being  flattened  out.  The 
latter  then  remains  permanently  under  the  form  of  a  vesicle  which 
projects  above  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  which,  itself  transparent, 
is  surrounded  by  a  cloudy,  cicatricial  ring. 

The  direct  effect  of  a  perforation  upon  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
for  the  most  part  favorable,  inasmuch  as  not  only  the  pain  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  irritation  abate,  but  the  progress  of  the  ulcer  also 
is,  as  a  rule,  arrested,  and  the  ulcer  rapidly  becomes  clean.  The  reason 
for  this  favorable  influence  is  probably  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  that 
after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor  the  intra-ocular  pressure  sinks 
considerably,  and  the  resulting  diminution  in  the  tension  of  the  cornea 
facilitates  the  circulation  in  the  latter. 

The  method  in  which  the  perforation  in  the  cornea  closes  again 
varies  according  as  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  iris  or  the  pupil.  If  the 
opening  is  found  in  front  of  the  iris ,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is 
quickly  covered  by  the  iris,  which,  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  is  driven  forward  as  far  as  the  cornea.  In  this  way  it  becomes 
possible  for  the  anterior  chamber  to  be  restored  within  a  very  short 
time,  although,  to  be  sure,  the  iris  at  the  site  of  the  perforation  re¬ 
mains  permanently  connected  with  the  cornea.  If  the  perforation  is 
quite  small,  the  iris  simply  applies  itself  to  it  from  behind  and  there 
becomes  solidly  adherent.  In  case,  however,  the  perforation  is  larger, 
the  iris,  as  a  rule,  is  driven 
into  it  by  the  escaping  aque-  i 

ous  humor,  and  thus  a  pro¬ 
lapse  or  hernia  of  the  iris  is 
produced  (Fig.  34).  This  is 
represented  by  a  hemispherical 
prominence  which,  while  re¬ 
cent,  has  the  gray  or  brown 
color  df  the  iris.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  this  color  is  changed  be¬ 
cause  of  a  layer  of  gray  exuda¬ 
tion  (e,  Fig.  34)  which  covers 
the  prolapse  like  a  cap,  and 
may  be  removed  with  a  for¬ 
ceps.  When  the  prolapsed 
portion  of  the  iris  is  much  jtramied,  the  proper  color  of  the  iris  is 
lost  and  the  prolapse  look^^Jack,  because  of  the  retinal  pigment  on 
its  posterior  surface,  whicj^ppears  through  the  thinned  stroma.  This 
is  particularly  often  th^&se  in  large  prolapses  of  the  iris.  The  extent 
of  the  prolapse  olJ^HQS  iris  is  proportional,  first  of  all,  to  the  size  of 
the  perforation.  the  worst  cases  the  perforation  may  comprise 
the  whole  cor^ete,  which  has  suppurated  throughout ;  in  that  case  the 
iris  prola^&QjnWgh  its  entire  extent  (total  prolapse  of  the  iris,  Fig. 


& 


Fig.  34.— Parti  a 


OLAPSE  OF  THE  IRIS. 


The  iris,  which  is^hi clteked  by  the  process  of  infiltra¬ 
tion,  and  i^corored  on  its  anterior  and  posterior 
surface  hjjthe  exudate,  e,  ely  rises  up  between 
the  shamTadges  of  the  margins  of  the  perfora¬ 
tion,  whicferare  still  infiltrated.  Peripherally  from 
the  ^polapse  the  iris  is  approximated  to  the  cor- 
liough  here  a  remnant,  u,  of  the  anterior 
>er  still  exists. 
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35).  The  pupil  is  then  generally  closed  up  by  a  plug  of  exudation 
(p).  But  the  way  in  which  the  prolapse  occurs  has  also  an  influence 
upon  its  size.  If  the  perforation  takes  place  with  great  force  (e.  g., 

while  the  patient  is  straining 
hard),  or  if  the  patient  behaves 
in  a  restless  manner  after  it 
has  taken  place,  a  relatively 
larger  portion  of  the  iris  will 
be  driven  into  the  perfora¬ 
tion. 

The  cicatrization  of  a  cor¬ 
neal  ulcer,  which  is  associated 
with  a  prolapse  of  the  iris, 
occurs  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner,  if  the  prolapse  is  left  to 
itself :  The  prolapsed  iris  in 
the  first  place  becomes  solidly 
agglutinated  to  the  walls  of 
the  opening  caused  by  the 


Fig.  35.— Total  Prolapse  op  the  Iris. 

Schematic. 

Only  the  marginal  portions,  c,  of  the  cornea  are  pre¬ 
served,  and  these  are  still  partially  infiltrated. 
Between  them  bulges  the  iris,  which  is  driven 
strongly  forward  and  which  consequently  is 
thinned  so  that  the  pigment,  i,  upon  its  pos¬ 
terior  surface  shines  through  it  and  gives  the 
prolapse  a  blackish  hue.  The  pupil,  p,  is  closed 
by  a  membrane.  The  space,  h,  between  the  iris 
and  the  lens  is  the  enlarged  posterior  chamber 
Of  the  anterior  chamber  only  the  shallow,  slit¬ 
like,  annular  space,  v,  is  left.  This  no  longer 
communicates  anywhere  with  the  posterior 
chamber  (seclusio  pupillae). 


rupture,  and  wherever  it  is 
exposed  it  is  converted  by  inflammation  into  a  sort  of  granulating 
tissue,  so  that  the  prolapse  soon  loses  the  color  of  the  iris  and  becomes 
grayish-red.  Subsequently  there  develops  from  the  proliferating  tissue 
of  the  iris  cicatricial  tissue,  which  first  becomes  visible  under  the  form 
of  isolated  gray  bands.  By  the  contraction  of  these  latter,  constric¬ 
tions  are  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  prolapse.  \As  the  formation 
of  the  cicatrix  proceeds,  these  bands  become  broado^ftise  together, and 
render  the  prolapse  constantly  flatter  and  flat4d0  Hence  in  favorable 
cases  the  process  terminates  in  the  formatioiO&r a  flat  cicatrix  situated 
at  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  cornea,  and^jOhe  site  formerly  occupied 
by  the  bulging  prolapse.  As,  therefoj^Qliis  cicatrix  is  mainly  a  por¬ 
tion  of  iris  which  has  become  cica^i^m,  the  portion  of  the  iris  re¬ 
maining  in  the  anterior  chamber  j^ktu rally  is  solidly  united  to  it.  Such 
an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  a  corny  cicatrix  is  called  an  anterior  syne - 
chia *  0\ 

Owing  to  the  fact  tMvdJe  iris  is  drawn  forward  to  the  scar,  the 
pupil  loses  its  round  steN^and  is  drawn. in  toward  the  site  of  the  adhe¬ 
sion  (cf.  Fig.  163)^  3M  what  extent  this  is  the  case  depends  upon 
where  the  perforation  is  situated  and  what  part  of  the  iris  is  prolapsed. 
In  peripherall£M^ated  ulcers,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  ciliary  zone  of  the  iris 
that  prolap^^into  the  corneal  wound.  In  this  case  the  pupil  is  drawn 
strongl^^hrd  the  site  of  the  perforation ;  it  has  the  shape  of  a  pear, 


kalsfcremr 


3? 


m  (Twexeiv,  to  connect.  The  term  leucoma  adhaerens  (from  \cvk6s,  white) 
^al^employed  to  denote  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea  with  anterior  synechia. 
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the  sharp  end  of  which  is  directed  toward  the  site  of  the  synechia.  If 
the  perforation  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  cornea,  the  pupillary 
portion  of  the  iris  becomes  engaged  in  it  in  healing  (Fig.  34),  and  in 
this  case  the  distortion  of  the  pupil  is  slight,  or  entirely  absent.  If  the 
perforation  is  so  large  that  the  entire  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  prolapse  and  becomes  attached  to  the  cornea  in  healing, 
the  pupil  is  permanently  closed  by  the  cicatrix  that  is  formed ;  there 
are  produced  occlusio  and  seclusio  pupillse,  together  with  their  de¬ 
structive  consequences. 

In  the  healing  of  large  perforating  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  the  shrink¬ 
ing  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  is  often  so  great  that  the  corneal  cica¬ 
trix  appears  flattened  when  compared  with  the  normal  curvature  of 
the  cornea.  This  flattening,  moreover,  may  extend  beyond  the  cica¬ 
tricial  spot  to  the  portion  of  the  cornea  which  is  still  transparent,  and 
which  in  that  case  becomes  flatter  over  its  whole  surface  (applanatio 
cornece).  If  the  cornea  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  suppuration,, 
so  that  a  total  prolapse  of  the  iris  has  developed,  the  latter  ulti¬ 
mately  becomes  reduced  to  a  small  and  perfectly  flat  cicatrix,  which 
appears  in  place  of  the  cornea  (phthisis  cornece).  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  applanatio  and  phthisis  of  the  cornea  is  as  follows :  In  the 
former  the  cornea  is  still  present,  although  it  is  in  part  cicatricial,  and 
thus  as  a  whole  is  flattened.  In  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
of  the  cornea  is  left  except  a  very  narrow  marginal  rim,  which  gen¬ 
erally  withstands  the  destructive  process  of  ulceration.  The  flat, 
cicatrix  which  takes  the  place  of  the  cornea  is,  in  this  case,  the  cica¬ 
trized  iris. 

The  healing  of  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  with  the  format^kof  a  flat 
cicatrix  must  be  regarded,  even  though  the  latter  is  opa|^  as  a  rela¬ 
tively  favorable  outcome  of  a  large  corneal  perforatimCs^uch  an  eye, 
of  course,  is  seriously  impaired  as  regards  its  fun^tSn,  but  yet,  after 
the  process  has  run  its  course,  it  remains  in  a  skXeiof  quiescence,  and 
generally  causes  its  owner  no  further  troubjCyChe  case  is  different, 
when  healing  takes  place  with  the  form^iotrof  an  ectatic  cicatrix . 
This  occurs  in  the  following  manner :  Tb^pi'olapsed  iris  becomes  cov¬ 
ered  with  cicatricial  tissue,  but  this  is(gj)t  strong  enough  to  effect  the 
flattening  of  the  prolapse.  Hence JjQk  latter  becomes  consolidated  in 
its  original  form  as  a  protrusion^X^  is  converted  into  an  ectatic  cica¬ 
trix  with  inclusion  of  the  iri .^(ffiphyloma  cornece).  A  large-sized  per¬ 
foration-opening  and  restles&i^fcs  of  the  patient  favor  the  formation  of 
such  an  ectasis.  Whene^foa  prolapse  of  the  iris  has  become  so  exten¬ 
sive  that  it  is  constrict^^by  the  margin  of  the  perforation,  and  hence 
has  acquired  a  mu^W^m  shape,  the  formation  of  a  flat  cicatrix,  with¬ 
out  artificial  aid,  >mes  altogether  impossible. 

If  the  perforation  in  the  cornea  is  not  in  front  of  the  iris,  but  lies 
in  the  regwi’t^mie  pupil ,  it  can  not  be  covered  by  the  iris.  Its  occlu- 
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sion  in  this  instance  takes  place  more  slowly  by  an  outgrowth  of  new- 
formed  tissue  (cicatricial  tissue)  from  the  margins  of  the  opening,  until  I 
the  opening  is  filled  up.  In  such  a  case  the  anterior  chamber  remains  I 
absent  for  a  somewhat  longer  time,  and  meanwhile  the  lens  is  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  posterior  opening  in  the  cornea.  The  lens  may  bear  away  I 
permanent  marks  of  this  contact,  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  cir-  I 
cumscribed  opacity  at  its  anterior  pole  (anterior  capsular  cataract ;  see  I 
§  90).  If  during  cicatrization  the  delicate  membrane  occluding  the 
opening  is  repeatedly  ruptured  (which  generally  occurs  from  improper 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  patient),  the  perforation  may  at  length  re¬ 
main  permanently  open,  and  a  fistula  of  the  cornea  is  formed.  This 
appears  under  the  guise  of  a  small  dark  point,  surrounded  by  whitish 
cicatricial  tissue ;  the  anterior  chamber  is  absent,  the  eye  is  soft.  If 
the  fistula  of  the  cornea  persists  for  a  long  time,  the  eye  gradually  per¬ 
ishes.  The  cornea  flattens  out,  the  eye  grows  softer  and  softer,  and  at 
length  goes  blind  from  detachment  of  the  retina.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  soon  as  the  fistula  closes  up,  an  increase  of  tension  is  apt  to  set  in, 
that  may  lead  to  a  renewed  rupture  of  the  occluding  substance,  which 
is  still  but  slightly  resistant.  An  alternation  of  this  sort  between  an 
open  fistula  with  softness  of  the  eyeball,  gradual  closure  of  the  fistula, 
and  a  consequent  steady  increase  of  pressure  until  the  cicatrix  ruptures 
anew,  may  be  repeated  for  a  long  time,  until  finally  a  severe  inflamma¬ 
tion  occurs,  which  leads  to  the  atrophy  of  the  eye,  and  thus  puts  an 
end  to  the  process. 

Other  bad  consequences  of  perforation  of  the  cornea,  which  are 
sometimes  observed,  are :  t 

(«)  Luxation  of  the  Lens. — After  the  escap^^fljie  aqueous  humor, 
the  lens,  to  reach  the  cornea,  must  be  pushed  fqflfcprd  through  the  entire 
depth  of  the  anterior  chamber  (2*5  millimqM^f a  movement  associated 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  stretching  z0  die  zonula  of  Zinn.  If  the 
forward  movement  takes  place  verv. /fydenly,  or  if  the  fibers  of  the 
zonula  have  been  rendered  fragile  (bm&sease,  the  zonula  ruptures.  In 
consequence  the  lens  may  assu^  an  oblique  position,  or,  if  the  per¬ 
foration  is  large  enough,  may  (On  be  expelled  from  the  eye. 

(£)  Intra-ocular  limmormpiges  are  the  result  of  the  rapid  diminu¬ 
tion  in  tension,  by  virtiuAiyvhich  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  flows 
into  the  vessels  of  th'^frxerior  of  the  eye,  which  have  been  thus  sud¬ 
denly  relieved  of  ^ex©neous  pressure,  and  causes  their  rupture.  Hem¬ 
orrhage  takes  plWer  if  the  perforation  occurs  very  suddenly,  or  if  the 
eye  beforehat^VJras  under  an  abnormally  high  tension.  The  latter  is 
the  case  inOaucomatous  and  staphylomatous  eyes,  in  which,  further¬ 
more,  ^W^is  generally  also  a  degeneration  of  the  vessels  associated 
with  ^vhcreased  fragility  of  their  walls.  The  haemorrhage  may  be  so 
greA  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  eyeball  are  extruded  by  reason  of  it ; 
more,  the  patient  may  almost  be  in  danger  of  bleeding  to  death. 
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(6*)  Suppuration  starting  from  the  cornea  may  be  carried  over  into 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye  and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  latter  by 
jpurulent  irido-cyclitis ,  or  even  by  panophthalmitis.  This  occurs  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  case  of  extensive  destruction  of  the  cornea,  especially  if, 
at  the  same  time,  the  suppuration  is  of  a  particularly  virulent  character, 
as  in  acute  blennorrhcea  or  in  abscess  of  the  cornea. 

The  Clearing  of  Corneal  Cicatrices. — The  cicatrix,  remaining  after 
an  ulcer,  appears  after  a  long  time,  as  after  months  or  years,  less  large 
and  less  opaque  than  it  was  directly  after  the  healing  of  the  ulcer  was 
completed ;  the  cicatrix  has  partially  “  cleared  up.”  In  this  way  quite 
small  cicatrices  may  become  altogether  invisible.  The  extent  to  which 
clearing  takes  place  depends  principally  upon  two  circumstances  :  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  and  upon  the  age  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  deeper  the  cicatrix  penetrates  into  the  cornea,  the  less 
it  clears  up ;  perforating  cicatrices  of  the  cornea,  if  they  are  ever  so 
small,  remain  permanently  opaque.  (A  fine  example  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  punctures  which  the  discission  needle  makes,  and  which  remain 
visible  as  gray  points  upon  the  cornea  all  during  life.)  The  age  of  the 
individual  influences  the  process  of  clearing,  in  that  the  latter  makes 
greater  advances  the  younger  the  patient  is.  For  this  reason  cicatrices 
after  blennorrhcea  neonatorum  often  clear  up  in  a  wonderful  way. 

36.  Etiology. — With  reference  to  their  etiology,  all  inflammations 
of  the  cornea  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups :  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  keratitides.  By  the  former,  we  understand  those  which  have 
their  starting-point  in  the  cornea  itself ;  by  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
those  which  have  passed  over  to  the  cornea  from  other  structures,  and 
most  frequently  from  the  conjunctiva.  This  distinction,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  keratitis  in  general,  is  especially  so  with  respect  tM^lcers  of  the 
cornea. 

their  develop- 
ly  injuries  in  the 

narrower  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  a  lesi(|fTSj^the  cornea  by  means 


Primary  ulcers  of  the  cornea  most  frequentl 
ment  to  traumatism.  Under  this  head  belong 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  a  lesiatf>^ 
of  small  foreign  bodies,  by  faultily  jflacojlwiia,  by  papillary  growths 
on  the  free  border  of  the  lids,  etc.  Ulcqjf^furthermore,  develop  from 
corneal  abscesses  when  the  anterior  wgjl  of  the  latter  is  destroyed  by 
suppuration,  and  also  form  after  tho(^Wparation  of  eschars  produced  by 
burns  or  the  action  of  caustics^^fcher  ulcers  are  dependent  upon  a 
disturbance  in  the  nutrition* q^fyhe  cornea,  as  the  ulcers  in  eyes  with 
absolute  glaucoma  where  t^e^bornea  has  become  insensitive,  or ;  ulcers 
which  develop  in  old  cicq0|ces  of  the  cornea  (atheromatous  ulcers). 

Secondary  ulcers  a/T^fte  results  of  an  affection  of  the  conjunctiva. 
All  inflammation^qOSe  conjunctiva  may  be  complicated  with  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  ;  and  in  severe  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva, 

as  in  acute  bletom’rhcea  and  diphtheria,  this  is  quite  the  rule. 

The  dirh<0cV  use  of  the  formation  of  ulcers  in  the  cornea,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  present  views  regarding  suppuration,  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the  entrance  of  micro-organisms  into  the 
tissue  of  the  cornea.  We  may  have  to  do  in  this  case  either  with 
specific  organisms,  as  in  the  case  of  acute  blennorrhcea,  or  with  the 
ordinary  pus-cocci  (principally  the  Staphylococcus).  The  latter  are 
always  found  in  the  secretion  of  a  conjunctiva  affected  with  catarrh. 
If,  now,  through  a  slight  traumatism  of  any  sort,  the  protective  epithe¬ 
lial  covering  of  the  cornea  is  injured  at  some  spot,  the  door  is  opened 
for.  the  entrance  of  cocci  into  the  tissue  of  the  cornea.  In  this  way 
are  to  be  explained  the  small  corneal  ulcers  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  old  people,  and  which  are  referred  to  the  impact  of  dust,  etc.,  upon 
the  eye.  So  slight  an  injury  would,  in  a  normal  eye,  heal  in  a  very 
short  time,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  But  if  a  chronic  conjunc¬ 
tival  catarrh  is  at  the  same  time  present,  the  small  wound  becomes  in¬ 
fected  by  the  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  consequently  an  ulcer 
develops.  In  people  of  the  working-class  ulcers  of  the  cornea  occur 
much  more  frequently  than  among  the  well-to-do  classes,  because  they 
very  often  suffer  from  neglected  chronic  catarrhs,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  frequently  render  themselves  liable  to  injuries  of  the  cornea. 

Treatment. — Ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  very  amenable  to  proper  and 
energetic  treatment.  They  hence  in  general  afford  a  favorable  prog¬ 
nosis  if  they  come  under  treatment  early ;  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  and  produce  regular 
cicatrization.  The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  stage  in  which 
the  ulcer  comes  under  treatment. 

(a)  Recent  ulcers  that  are  still  foul  (progressive^  require,  most  of 
all,  the  consideration  of  the  causal  indication,  y^n^raumatic  ulcers 
any  foreign  bodies  that  are  still  present  must  in^jp-y  case  be  removed. 
Cilia  which  are  directed  against  the  cornea  mQt  be  epilated  ;  papillo¬ 
mata  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  when  causi^gQouble  in  the  cornea,  must 
be  removed.  In  the  numerous  cases  h^Tyhfich  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea 
is  caused  by  a  conjunctival  lesion,  tlfej^eatment  of  the  latter  forms,  as 
a  rule,  the  most  important  part^f  our  therapeutics,  and  under  itr 
moreover,  the  ulcer  advances  t©ard  recovery.  Hence,  in  corneal 
ulcers  resulting  from  catarrh©,achoma,  or  acute  blennorrhcea  of  the 
conjunctiva,  we  must  by^fc^neans  desist  from  cauterization  of  the 
latter,  if  it  is  required  ne  conjunctival  trouble.  The  only  precau¬ 
tion  that  must  be  is  that  the  caustic  application  should  not 

come  into  contactVdch  the  cornea  itself — a  contingency  which  can  be 
avoided  by  caitffCSjy  washing  off  from  the  conjunctiva  any  excess  that 
may  be  pres<  y©'  "Furthermore,  we  should  cauterize  with  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  onlyya^WSiot  with  the  copper-stick,  which  is  too  irritating,  and  still 
less  wiflfe^he  acetate  of  lead,  which  might  lead  to  the  formation  of  in- 
crust^ions  of  lead  upon  the  cornea.  Moreover,  as  long  as  progressive 
nl^Qs  a  re  present  in  the  cornea,  no  irritating  collyria,  such  as  the  col- 
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lyrium  adstringens  luteum  and  the  like,  should  he  instilled,  as  they 
would  then  come  into  contact  with  the  cornea. 

The  indiccitio  morbi  requires  in  most  cases  the  application  of  a 
bandage.  Bandages  are  distinguished  into  protective  bandages  and 
pressure  bandages,  according  as  they  are  applied  lightly  or  firmly.  In 
recent  ulcers  a  simple  protective  bandage  is  sufficient.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  keep  the  lids  closed  and  at  rest  without  exerting  any  press¬ 
ure  upon  the  eyeball.  The  immobilization  of  the  lids  acts  chiefly  to 
prevent  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  from  being  swept  by  the  lids  with  every 
movement  of  winking,  which  would  give  rise  to  constant  irritation  of 
the  ulcer,  and  also  to  pain  through  contact  with  the  nerve-fibers  lying 
exposed  in  it.  Hence  the  pains  are  sometimes  cut  short  at  once  by  the 
application  of  a  proper  bandage.  The  bandage  acts  also  to  protect  the 
ulcer  from  dust.  The  dust  which  is  always  falling  upon  the  cornea  is 
continually  carried  off  by  the  movements  of  the  lids ;  but  in  the  de¬ 
pression  which  constitutes  the  ulcer  it  is  not  reached  by  the  lids  as 
they  sweep  over  it ;  it  consequently  remains  lying  where  it  is,  and  may 
infect  the  ulcer.  The  bandage,  as  a  rule,  is  to  be  kept  on  until  the 
ulcer  gets  to  be  clean  and  becomes  lined  with  an  epithelial  covering 
which  protects  the  cornea  against  exterior  influences.  When  the  floor 
of  the  ulcer  is  thinned  and  shows  a  tendency  to  bulge,  the  use  of  the 
bandage  must  be  kept  up  until  the  freshly  formed  cicatrix  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  offer  resistance  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure. 

A  contra-indication  against  the  bandage  is  furnished  by  a  profuse 
secretion,  because  the  latter  would  be  retained  in  the  conjunctival  sac 
by  the  closure  of  the  lids,  and  would  remain  in  constant  c^Atact  with 
the  ulcer.  For  this  reason,  in  ulcers  resulting  from  conhmpftvitis  the 
bandage  must  be  very  often  dispensed  with.  In  quite^gjal]  children, 
also,  the  bandage  is  generally  useless,  since  it  soon  "^Misplaced ;  and 
a  badly  applied  bandage  is  more  hurtful  than  to^C^e  the  eye  remain 
open.  -Or 

Next  to  the  bandage  atropine  plays  the.  miportant  part  in  the 
treatment  of  ulcers.  It  combats  the  inflammation  of  the  iris,  hence 
diminishes  the  general  state  of  irritation,Smd  so  reacts  favorably  upon 
the  ulcer  itself.  It  must  be  instill^I>^  often  as  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  the  pupil  steadily  dilat^dgj*with  these  two  remedies  alone — 
the  bandage  and  atropine — woo^tain  our  object  in  light  *cases.  For 
those  ulcers,  however,  whic^rom  the  purulent  hue  or  from  the  strong 
infiltration  of  their  surrounutng  parts  show  a  rapidly  progressive  char¬ 
acter,  we  must  emplovA^Sl  other  remedies.  These  are,  moist  warm 
compresses,  iodoform^i?e  actual  cautery,  and  paracentesis  of  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber. 

Moist  warni  cmfripresses  are  made  by  taking  a  very  light  linen  cloth 
folded  sevmfl^pes,  which  simply  covers  the  closed  eye  without  press¬ 
ing  upoi^tSty  its  weight.  Before  being  applied,  this  is  dipped  in  hot 
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water  and  then  well  wrung  out ;  and  it  must  be  changed  frequently  in 
order  to  be  constantly  warm.  The  warm  compresses  are  applied  every 
day  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  the  dressing  must  be  left  off  each  time 
for  the  same  period.  Very  finely  powdered  iodoform  may  be  sprinkled 
upon  the  ulcer  itself.  If  in  spite  of  these  remedies  the  ulcer  is  evi¬ 
dently  spreading,  we  must  proceed  to  the  operation  of  cauterizing  the 
ulcer  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery  (Gayet).  For  this  purpose  we 
use  a  small  sharp-pointed  cautery-iron,  or  the  galvano-cautery  loop,  or 
Pacquelin’s  thermo-cautery.  With  one  of  these  instruments  the  ulcer 
is  cauterized  wherever  it  shows  a  gray  coating.  In  the  case  of  exten¬ 
sive  ulcers  it  is  not  necessary  to  cauterize  the  entire  ulcerating  surface, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  most  infiltrated  portion  of  its  margin, 
at  which  an  advance  of  the  ulcerative  process  is  to  be  expected.  In  per¬ 
forming  the  cauterization  we  make  the  cornea  insensitive  by  the  repeated 
instillation  of  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  hydrochloride  of  cocaine. 

Another  potent  remedy  for  combating  rapidly  spreading  ulcers  is 
j paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  (for  the  method  of  its  perform¬ 
ance  see  the  section  of  operations,  §  155).  People  were  led  to  do  this 
operation  by  observing  that  ulcers  after  spontaneous  perforation  gen¬ 
erally  went  on  to  heal  rapidly.  In  a  similar  manner,  artificial  perfora¬ 
tion — i.  e.,  puncture  of  the  cornea — performed  early,  prevents  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  ulcer  and  its  threatened  rupture.  Why  should  we  not 
wait  until  the  ulcer  spontaneously  perforates  the  cornea  ?  Because  in 
the  mean  time  the  ulcer  keeps  enlarging  superficially  and  thus  would 
produce  a  more  extensive  opacity,  and,  furthermore,  because  after  ulcer¬ 
ative  perforation  of  the  cornea,  a  prolapse  of  the  ms  almost  always 
develops,  leading  to  the  formation  of  an  anterio^^pchia,  while  with 
a  properly  performed  puncture  this  is  not  the  c(0p. 

If  perforation  is  imminent,  and  we  prqtt^not  to  bring  it  about 
artificially  by  puncture,  we  take  care  to  ©xhe  patient  kept  quiet— a 
thing  best  done  by  making  him  lie  imb^^tn  order  that  the  perforation 
may  take  place  slowly,  and  that  as  l^tl)  as  possible  of  the  iris  may  be 
driven  into  the  opening. 

(b)  When  perforation  of  theWrnea  has  taken  place,  treatment  has 
to  aim  at  the  following  ohrara  :  in  the  first  place,  that  the  iris  shall 
not  adhere  to  the  corne&gj  least  shall  do  so  to  the  smallest  possible 
extent ;  in  the  seconcLj^ce,  that  a  firm  and  flat  (not  ectatic)  cicatrix 
shall  be  formed,  jfh^tfwo  objects  are  attained  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  perfonoon  is  small  the  iris  does  not  prolapse  into  it,  but 
simply  become^J^plied  to  its  posterior  orifice.  In  such  cases,  rest,  a 
bandage,  jw^aJropine  suffice  for  the  treatment.  There  then  remains 
only  a  mJ^Jiform  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  corneal  cicatrix,  and  this 
is  oftemNtfbsequently  drawn  out  into  a  thin  filament.  In  particularly 
cases  no  anterior  synechia  at  all  may  be  produced ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  iris,  before  it  has  become  firmly  adherent  to  the  site  of 
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perforation,  is  pushed  away  from  it  by  the  reaccumulating  aqueous 
humor. 

2.  If — in  the  case  of  a  prolapse  of  greater  size — the  iris  has  pro¬ 
lapsed,  it  should  be  excised.  A  replacement  of  the  iris  into  the  anterior 
chamber  (reposition)  is  in  most  cases  impossible  of  performance,  and, 
even  if  it  should  succeed,  would  have  no  lasting  results,  since  the  iris 
would  continually  prolapse  again.  For  the  performance  of  excision  we 
first  make  the*  cornea  insensitive  by  means  of  cocaine.  Then  with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  (conical  sound)  we  separate  on  all  sides  the 
adhesions  of  the  prolapse  to  the  orifice  of  perforation,  draw  the  iris  as 
far  as  possible  out  of  the  wound  with  the  forceps,  and  snip  it  off  close 
to  the  cornea  (Leber).  If  the  operation  has  been  successful,  the  iris 
ought  no  longer  to  be  attached  anywhere  to  the  margin  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  should  be  a  coloboma  of  the  iris  with  free 
pillars,  as  after  a  regular  iridectomy.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a  firm 
cicatrix  without  inclusion  of  the  iris. 

The  performance  of  excision  is  possible  only  in  recent  prolapses 
(prolapses  a  few  days  old),  as  afterward  the  prolapsed  iris  becomes 
so  solidly  adherent  to  the  margins  of  the  perforation  that  a  separation 
of  the  iris  from  the  latter  is  no  longer  feasible.  Similarly  it  is  not  to 
be  recommended  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  perforation.  In  these  two 
cases — i.  e., 


3.  In  old  or  very  extensive  prolapses  of  the  iris  we  abstain  from  re¬ 
leasing  the  iris  from  the  cornea ;  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  attempt 
to  transform  the  prolapse  into  a  firm  and  flat  cicatrix.  In  many  cases 
a  pressure  bandage  applied  for  a  long  time  accomplishes  this  end.  If 
we  can  not  attain  our  object  in  this  way,  as  is  particulrfH^  the  case 
when  the  prolapse  is  constricted  at  its  base  like  a  mushSmm,  we  must 
produce  flattening  of  the  prolapse  by  repeatedly  puCSruring  it  or  by 
excising  a  small  portion.  In  the  case  of  a  veryjqrfft^ing  total  prolapse 
of  the  iris,  it  is  advisable  to  split  it  transversekvfcnd  then,  after  open¬ 
ing  the  anterior  capsule,  to  expel  the  lens.  ^laiuiere  is  a  remnant  of 
sound  cornea  left  broad  enough  for  the^rformance  of  an  iridectomy, 
this  operation  is  an  excellent  means  foQecuring  the  formation  of  a 
flat  cicatrix.  ,<2> 


4.  In  heratocele ,  the  maintenag^^f  rest,  the  application  of  a  band¬ 

age,  and  ultimately  the  puncher  of  the  protruding  vesicle,  are  ern- 
ployed.  "  /-  O 

5.  In  fistula  of  the  cornb&fm  order  to  effect  its  closure,  everything 
must  be  avoided  that  nti^EJb  temporarily  increase  the  ocular  tension,  and 
thus  force  the  fistuls  iJ^bn  again  just  as  it  is  closing.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  order  re^^K  jbed,  with  the  application  of  a  light  bandage  to 
both  eyes,  whil^^t  the  same  time  we  instill  a  miotic  (eserine  or  pilo¬ 
carpine,  see3<f>5)  in  order  to  diminish  the  pressure  in  the  anterior 
chamber^  iridectomy  has  a  very  good  effect,  but  this  can  be  per- 
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formed  only  when  the  anterior  chamber  has  been,  at  least  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  restored.  Refreshing  of  the  edges  of  the  fistula  by  means  of  cau¬ 
terization  is  also  employed,  but  is  not  without  danger. 

(c)  The  treatment  of  ulcers  in  the  regressive  period,  or  period  of 
cicatrization ,  should  aim  at  having  the  loss  of  substance  completely 
filled  with  a  resistant  cicatrix,  and  at  having  the  latter  rendered  as 
transparent  as  possible.  For  the  attainment  of  both  objects  irritants 
are  employed.  We  begin  cautiously  with  the  weaker  remedies,  passing 
gradually,  if  these  are  well  borne,  to  the  stronger  ones.  One  of  the 
mildest  of  irritants  is  powdered  calomel ;  more  energetic  is  the  action 
of  the  yellow-precipitate  ointment  (from  one  to  four  per  cent),  the 
collyrium  adstringens  luteum,*  and  tinctura  opii  crocata.f  In  apply¬ 
ing  the  yellow-precipitate  ointment,  we  distribute  it  through  the  con¬ 
junctival  sac  by  rubbing  it  about  with  the  upper  lid — in  doing  which 
we  at  the  same  time  perform  a  sort  of  massage  upon  the  clouded  qor- 
nea.  Another  irritant  remedy  that  is  recommended  is  vaporization — 
that  is,  the  application  of  hot  vapor  (of  water  either  alone  or  with  the 
addition  of  irritant  fluids)  to  the  cornea  by  means  of  an  atomizer,  such  as 
is  employed  for  inhalation.  It  is  advisable  to  continue  the  application 
of  these  irritants  for  a  long  time  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  clearing  up  of  the  cornea,  but  in  so  doing  the  remedies  must  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  as  otherwise  the  eye  gets  accustomed  to 
them  and  they  lose  their  efficacy. 


Ulcers  of  the  cornea-are  among  the  most  frequent  affections  of  the  eyes,  and 
special  significance  attaches  to  them  because  the  opacities  HjVt  they  leave  very 
often  impair  the  sight.  Ulcers  of  the  cornea,  if  we  exceftj^u^e  resulting  from 
conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  are  found  much  more  frequeijpyln  adults,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  elderly  people,  than  in  children.  It  seemspQmt  in  the  later  years  of 
life  the  cornea  is  less  well  nourished,  and  is  hence  rffhpe  disposed  to  disintegrate 
than  in  youth.  Jv' 

The  physician  who  is  called  to  a  patieffT^wi^i  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  must, 
after  examining  the  eye,  have  acquainted  Haimself  not  only  with  the  diagnosis 
but  also  the  prognosis  ;  he  must  tell  tluaswtient  beforehand  to  what  extent  his 
sight  will  suffer  permanent  impairment^n  order  that  the  medical  treatment  may 
not  subsequently  be  made  accoun^^e  for  this  loss.  The  prognosis  for  vision 
depends  upon  the  situation,  tbyaAent,  and  the  density  of  the  opacity  which 
the  ulcer  has  left  behind  ilsNMmall  opacities,  even  when  dense,  are  generally 
less  injurious  to  visiom*£ll|uythose  which  are  less  dense  but  extensive.  It  is 
hence  less  serious  for  afiuBeer  to  extend  into  the  depth  of  the  tissues  than  upon 
the  surface.  If  an  gjcer  advances  in  the  direction  of  the  center  of  the  cornea, 
every  millimetre/^m^3s  additional  injury  to  the  vision,  while  an  extension 


[*  See  "  7 

[f  TheNmfcfcura  opii  crocata  of  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  is  made  by  extract¬ 
ing  10  of  saffron  with  100  parts  of  aqua  cinnamomi  aquosa  (cinnamon-water 
conf^rTfoiul  5  per  cent  of  alcohol)  and  mixing  the  solution  thus  obtained  with  opium 
iij^heproportion  of  10  parts  of  the  former  to  1  part  of  the  latter.-  D.] 
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toward  the  corneal  margin  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference.  No  further  dis¬ 
integration  is  to  be  apprehended  at  those  portions  of  the  margin  of  the  ulcer, 
to  which  vessels  have  already  penetrated,  and  so,  too,  a  portion  of  the  cornea, 
covered  by  pannus,  is  protected  against  suppuration  in  acute  blennorrlicea.  In 
every  instance  the  ulcer  is  arrested  at  the  limbus,  as  it  never  makes  its  way  into 
this  or  into  the  adjacent  sclera.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  formed  by  those 
ulcers  which  not  infrequently  develop  from  the  nodules  of  conjunctivitis  lym- 
phatica,  situated  in  the  limbus.  Even  extensive  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  as 
in  acute  blennorrhoea,  abscess,  etc.,  always  leaves  a  narrow^  rim  of  cornea  in¬ 
tact,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  often  not  of  sufficient  size  to  render  an  iridectomy 
for  the  restoration  of  vision  possible. 

Corneal  ulcers  occur  under  many  various  forms ,  some  of  which  are  well 
,  characterized,  partly  by  their  etiology,  partly  by  their  aspect  and  course.  These 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

1.  In  conjunctivitis  lymphatica ,  as  well  as  in  conjunctivitis  ex  acne  rosacea , 
we  find  small,  superficial,  generally  marginal  ulcers,  which,  as  a  rule,  get  well 
rapidly.  They  are  the  only  ones  that  go  over  into  the  limbus. 

2.  The  vascular  fasciculus  (keratitis  fascicularis)  is  likewise  observed  in  con¬ 
junctivitis  lymphatica,  and  is  produced  by  an  ulcer  making  its  way  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  farther  and  farther  into  the  latter,  and  trailing  after  it  a 
leash  of  vessels  from  the  limbus  (page  86). 

3.  Catarrhal  ulcers  are  characterized  by  their  crescentic  shape,  as  well  as  by 
their  position  near  the  corneal  margin,  and  concentric  with  it. 

4.  In  pannus  trachomatosus  small  ulcers  frequently  occur,  which  develop 

from  the  infiltration  at  the  margin  of  the  pannus.  Sometimes  along  the  margin 
of  the  pannus  a  whole  series  of  such  ulcers  is  found,  which  also  may  coalesce 
into  one  large  crescentic  ulcer.  Other  ulcers  develop  in  the  midst  of  the  pan¬ 
nus  in  spots  where  the  infiltration  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  cornea  and 
leads  to  ulcerative  disintegration.  i 

5.  The  central ,  non-irritative  ulcer  occurring  in  trachoma  d^v^Tc^  generally 

in  the  center  of  the  cornea.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  absetfpe  oi  accompany- 
ing  symptoms  of  irritation,  so  that  often  the  disturbanc&^^tsion  is  the  only 
thing  that  calls  the  patient’s  attention  to  his  trouble.  Objectively,  the  ulcer  is 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  even  during  the  progi^M$1?  period  it  is  but  very 
slightly  clouded,  so  that  it  scarcely  gives  any  of  its  presence  except 

the  loss  of  substance  that  it  produces;  it  nmyXh^refore  be  very  easily  over¬ 
looked  if  we  do  not  examine  the  cornea  by  cpS&illy  testing  its  reflex.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  fill  up  incompletely  with  cicafrimi  tissue,  so  that  a  central  facet 
remains  which  causes  very  great  deterioration  of  sight  by  the  production  of 
irregular  astigmatism. 

6.  Ulcers  in  acute  blennorrh diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  begin  rel¬ 

atively  often  in  the  lower  haL^Ohe  cornea.  They  generally  spread  rapidly, 
and  often  lead  to  destructia^lf  the  entire  cornea,  or  even  to  panophthal¬ 
mitis.  ♦  Qq 

7.  Traumatic  ulcersfb|Mhe  cornea  are,  as  a  rule,  small  and  superficial,  and 

occur  for  the  most  elderly  people.  They  are  located  in  the  zone  of  the 

cornea  that  lies  palpebral  fissure;  the  upper  third  of  the  cornea,  'which  is 

covered  by  theuip^er  lid,  therefore  generally  is  exempt  from  them.  But  be¬ 
sides  thesem^i^A,  which  run  a  rapid  course  and  are  benign,  others  also  occur — 
usually  a&enmconsiderable  injuries — which,  from  the  beginning,  give  evidence 

•# 
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of  greater  malignancy,  by  having  the  yellowish  tinge  of  pus,  and  also  by  the 
particularly  opaque,  yellow,  and  often  somewhat  swollen  appearance  of  some 
portion  of  their  margin ;  this  latter  showing  the  direction  in  which  the  ulcer 
then  rapidly  advances.  Moreover,  the  symptoms  of  iritis  with  hypopyon  set  in 
early.  These  ulcers  are  closely  related  in  every  respect  to  abscesses  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  in  connection  with  which  they  will  again  be  considered. 

8.  Small  marginal  ulcers  of  the  cornea  occur  frequently  in  elderly  people, 
especially  of  the  male  sex,  without  any  conjunctival  lesion  or  external  trauma¬ 
tism  being  discoverable  as  their  cause.  They  develop  with  pretty  violent  com¬ 
plications,  but  are  scarcely  of  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  and  heal  rapidly  without 
penetrating  deeply.  They  are  particularly  troublesome  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  prone  to  recur,  so  that  many  people  have  to  go  through  with  attacks  of  this 
kind  of  keratitis  one  or  more  times  every  year. 

9.  Herpes  cornea  febrilis  (rarely  also  herpes  cornea,  zoster ,  see  §  42)  may  give 
rise  to  ulcers  formed  from  the  ruptured  herpetic  vesicles.  These  have  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  not  penetrating  deeply,  but  of  being  very  prone  to  spread  superficially. 
This  superficial  extension  may  take  place  in  two  ways :  either  the  ulcer  extends 
in  all  directions  uniformly,  in  which  case  we  have  a  large  but  quite  superficial 
loss  of  substance  everywhere  surrounded  by  a  narrow,  sharp,  usually  festooned, 
gray,  and  infiltrated  margin,  which  pushes  its  way  farther  every  day ;  or  exten¬ 
sion  takes  place  in  certain  directions  only.  In  the  latter  case,  from  the  loss  of 
substance,  which  originally  is  small,  gray  stria6  extend  on  one  side  or  more  into 
the  transparent  cornea,  and  grow  constantly  longer,  at  the  same  time  becom¬ 
ing  forked,  and  also  sending  out  lateral  branches.  Thus  there  is  produced  in 
the  cornea  a  very  pretty  gray  figure  which  is  branched  like  a  tree,  and  often 
bears  nodular  swellings  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches — Iceratitis  dendritica 
(Emmert).  This  branched  infiltrate  breaks  down  into  an  ulcer  having  the 
form  of  a  deep,  branched  furrow,  with  gray  margins  inclosing  it.  Then  this 
ulcer  becomes  clean  and  heals,  leaving  behind  it  an  opacity,  whose  branched 
form  allows  us  to  recognize,  even  some  time  afterwar^^lre^nature  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  affection. 

10.  Ulcus  rodens  (Mooren).  A  superficial  ulcen^J^lops  from  the  margin  of 

the  cornea  (usually  the  upper  margin)  with  marke^nfiammatory  complications. 
From  the  sound  portion  of  the  cornea  it  is  liX$ed  by  a  gray,  clouded  margin, 
which  is  evidently  undermined.  This  laWfciV^mptom  is  characteristic  of  ulcus 
rodens.  After  a  short  time  the  ulcer  begin#  to  grow  clean  and  to  cicatrize,  be¬ 
coming  covered  with  vessels  from  tl^limbus.  Just  when  one  supposes  the 
process  to  be  nearing  complete  recovery,  a  relapse  sets  in  with  a  return  of  the 
symptoms  of  irritation,  and  the  ulcer  pushes  its  way  fonvard  some¬ 
what  farther  in  the  cornea.  disease  goes  on  with  discontinuous  attacks 

and  intervening  remission^^pcil  the  ulcer  has  covered  the  entire  cornea.  The 
latter  is  thus  everywThoseQ)bprived  of  its  superficial  layers,  and  hence  remains 
permanently  clouded  ^l^ughout  its  entire  extent,  so  that  vision  is  very  greatly 
diminished.  Pevf<UJi^ion  of  the  cornea  in  this  affection  has  never  been  ob¬ 
served.  This  rar^disease  attacks  elderly  people,  and  not  infrequently  invades 
both  corner  ^{Ter  simultaneously  or  in  succession.  It  was  regarded  as  incur¬ 
able  as  lqft^ys  people  were  unacquainted  with  the  cauterization  of  the  cornea 
by  means  >i  the  actual  cautery.  If,  however,  we  destroy  the  margin  of  the 
ulccc^sfhis  means,  the  ulcer  itself  is  sure  to  be  cured. 

V  THrc  vascular  fasciculus,  keratitis  dendritica,  and  ulcus  rodens  have  the 
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common  trait  of  creeping  along  slowly  in  the  cornea,  for  which  reason  they  are 
also  designated  by  the  name  of  serpiginous  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 

11.  Atheromatous  ulcers  develop  in  old  cicatrices  of  the  cornea,  when  the 
latter  have  undergone  degeneration  through  the  deposition  of  fat  or  lime,  or 
when  they  are  exposed  to  mechanical  injuries  (as,  for  example,  when  at  the 
apex  of  a  corneal  staphyloma).  These  ulcers  torment  the  patient  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  their  recurrence  and  the  associated  symptoms  of  irritation ;  they  may 
also  produce  perforation  of  the  cornea,  and  through  this  panophthalmitis. 

12.  In  eyes  which  are  rendered  blind  by  glaucoma  absolutum ,  either  puru¬ 
lent  ulcers  or  abscesses  of  the  cornea  may  develop.  These  are  ordinarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  considerable  hypopyon,  and  frequently  terminate  either  in  perfora¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea  with  resultant  haemorrhages  from  the  eyeball,  or  in  panoph¬ 
thalmitis.  Like  atheromatous  ulcers,  they  are  caused  by  insufficient  nutrition 
and  innervation  of  the  cornea,  an  insufficiency  already  made  apparent  from  the 
insensitiveness  of  the  latter.  With  both  varieties  of  ulcers,  the  enucleation  of 
the  blinded  eye  is  sometimes  the  only  remedy  that  permanently  relieves  the 
patient  of  the  tormenting,  frequently  recurring  formation  of  ulcers. 

The  treatment  of  corneal  ulcers  has  very  recently  made  great  progress, 
chiefly  because  of  the  introduction  of  cauterization  by  means  of  the  actual  cau¬ 
tery,  which  we  owe  principally  to  Gayet ;  for  those  very  purulent  and  infiltrated, 
rapidly  progressive  ulcers,  in  the  face  of  which  we  were  often  powerless,  are 
just  the  ones  that  by  this  means  are  usually  at  once  arrested.  The  application 
of  the  cautery  is  painless  when  cocaine  is  employed,  and  does  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  cause  any  marked  irritation  of  the  eye.  On  the  contrary,  after  its 
application,  the  pains  cease  instantly,  while  the  other  symptoms  of  irritation 
abate.  In  private  practice,  when  one  has  no  other  means  to  resort  to,  the  head 
of  a  probe  or  of  a  knitting-needle,  heated  red-hot,  may  be  employed  for  cau¬ 
terization.  The  chief  thing  is  to  make  the  cauterization  extensive  enough. 
Perforation  of  the  thinned  floor  of  the  ulcer  can,  with  care,  be  rfusAv  avoided ; 
should  it  occur,  however,  it  has  no  bad  results  beyond  whafc^iib  perforation 
itself  gives  rise  to,  since  the  hot  point  is  cooled  at  onc^Qy'the  outpouring 
aqueous  humor.  An  opacity  remains  permanently  at  th^^hiterized  spot ;  but 
since  we  only  cauterize  such  places  as  would  otherwi^Vg?)  on  to  purulent  dis¬ 
integration,  the  final  opacity  is  not  greater  than  i^j©d  have  been  in  any  case. 

Among  antiseptics,  iodoform  dusted  in  the  \oi^h.^)f  a  fine  powder  on  the 
diseased  spot  is  of  most  service;  from  othejXntiseptic  remedies  I  have  seen 
no  special  results  accrue.  I  must  say  the  Sajjie  of  eserine ,  which  is  employed 
by  many  in  the  place  of  atropine  in  pu40f?nt  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  and  also  in 
abscesses  of  the  cornea;  so  far  frointfoWg  good,  it  seems  to  render  the  con¬ 
dition  of  irritation  of  the  iris  still^i^jCS^elN  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  numer¬ 
ous  posterior  synechiae.  It  is  indicated  in  those  cases  in  which  there 

exists  near  the  margin  of  thec<jraea  a  small  perforation,  to  the  posterior  aper¬ 
ture  of  which  the  iris  has  hgcoWe  applied  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor. 
Here  we  may  hope  to  prg&i&e,  by  means  of  eserine,  so  powerful  a  contraction 
of  the  sphincter  iri(H^C^it  the  iris  will  be  drawn  away  from  the  aperture,  and 
thus  the  formatiodi^Jyhi  anterior  synechia  be  prevented.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  site  of  pOft^tion  should  be  nearer  the  center  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the 
pupillary  portion  of  the  iris  is  applied  to  it,  we  must  employ  atropine  in  order 
to  draw  from  the  opening.  If,  however,  the  iris  has  already  fallen 

throug]>^lifc/  opening  in  the  cornea,  so  that  a  real  prolapse  exists,  neither 
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atropine  nor  eserine,  as  a  rule,  is  able  to  release  the  iris  from  the  wound  and 
return  it  to  the  anterior  chamber;  in  this  case  excision  of  the  prolapse,  after 
the  method  of  Leber,  is  the  only  remedy.  For  clearing  up  corneal  opacities, 
Adler  has  recommended  electrolysis.  The  electrodes  in  the  shape  of  two  small 
metallic  buttons  are  placed  upon  the  clouded  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  a  weak 
constant  current  is  made  to  pass  through  them.  This  procedure,  which  even 
under  cocaine  is  pretty  painful,  is  probably  chiefly  applicable  to  quite  superficial 
opacities. 

2.  Abscess  of  the  Cornea. 

37.  The  essential  character  of  an  abscess  of  the  cornea  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  purulent  infiltrate  is  situated  in  the  deep  layers  of  the 
-cornea  (Fig.  28),  so  that  by  its  disintegration  a  pus-cavity  is  formed, 
which  is  limited  both  in  front  and  behind  by  still  Intact  lamellae  of  the 

cornea  (&,  Fig.  36).  In  this  respect  an  ab¬ 
scess  is  distinguished  from  an  ulcer,  in  which 
the  collection  of  pus  lies  open  anteriorly. 

Symptoms. — A  recent  abscess  presents  it¬ 
self  under  the  form  of  a  grayish-white  or  yel¬ 
lowish  disk,  which  occupies  nearly  or  quite 
the  center  of  the  cornea.  The  opacity  of  the 
disk  is  greater  at  its  edges  than  in  the  center  ; 
and  generally  the  edges  themselves  show  a 
particularly  well-marked  gray  or  yellow  opac¬ 
ity  in  one  special  direction.  The  disk  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  delicate  gray  area,  and  fre¬ 
quently  fine,  radiating,  gea^kstriae  extend  from 
the  margin  of  the  disJ&S^hto  the  transparent 
part  of  the  cornefLr^Wie  surface  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  over  the  diskS^dotted,  and  often  at  the 
beginning  is  some  distance  above  the 

level  of  tkSVi^Tounding  parts.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  thjjsNpot  is  seen  to  be  depressed,  al- 
thouglQ^t  after  the  manner  of  a  loss  of  sub- 
staipe  as  in  the  case  of  an  ulcer,  but  simply 
„  VV111UU  bQfte  sense  of  being  sunken  in  or  flattened 
Fig-  36).  The  rest  of  the  cornea,  too, 
r^n™rbec?mfneg0moh.^se3Crthat  ls  nofc  0CCUPied  by  the  abscess  is  less 
theehypopyoSWcformi  lustrous>  and  is  occupied  by  a  delicate  uni- 

.  Cq  form  cloudiness  which  originates  from  a  layer 

of  exudate  oi^he  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  (b,  Fig.  36).  These 
changes  kW^Ne  cornea  are  always  associated  with  a  violent  iritis.  The 
aqueous^Jhor  is  turbid,  a  hypopyon  (c,  Fig.  36)  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  anterior  chamber,  the  iris  is  discolored  and  is  fastened  by  posterior 
sys^NiBe  to  the  lens-capsule.  Corresponding  to  the  severity  of  the 
^animation  are  the  violent  symptoms  of  irritation  :  slight  oedema  of 


TATION  OF  AN  ABSCESS  OF 

the  Cornea. 

Over  the  abscess,  a,  the  surface 
of  the  cornea  is  sunken  in. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea  is  covered  by  a  thin 

lfl.vpr  nf  ovnrl  o  to  A  urbiAb 
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the  lids,  intense  injection  of  the  conjunctival  and  ciliary  vessels,  photo¬ 
phobia,  and  pain,  which  latter  often  reach  a  very  considerable  height. 
Nevertheless  there  are  cases  also  of  torpid  abscesses,  which  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  very  slight  symptoms  of  irritation. 

The  subsequent  course  is  characterized  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
abscess  and  by  its  transformation  into  an  ulcer.  The  enlargement 
takes  place  chiefly  in  that  direction,  in  which  the  margin  is  marked 
by  a  specially  dense  opacity — an  opacity  which  not  infrequently  looks 
like  a  yellow  crescent  placed  upon  the  abscess.  As  soon  as  the  abscess 
has  expanded  to  a  certain  extent,  the  corneal  lamellge  that  limit  it 
anteriorly  break  down ;  the  abscess  opens  externally.  An  extensive 
loss  of  substance  now  exists,  upon  the  floor  of  which  the  collection 
of  pus  lies  exposed  ;  the  abscess  has  changed  into  an  ulcer.  Soon  after 
this,  generally,  those  lamellae  of  the  cornea  which  form  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abscess  are  also  destroyed,  so  that  an  extensive  perforation 
of  the  cornea  is  produced.  The  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
consisting  of  aqueous  humor  and  pus,  are  evacuated,  and  a  large  pro¬ 
lapse  of  the  iris  forms. 


While  the  abscess  is  going  through  with  its  process  of  development, 
the  accompanying  iritis  keeps  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion  up 
to  the  time  of  perforation  of  the  cornea;  the  hypopyon,  too,  keeps 
growing  until  it  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  chamber ;  and  the 
pupil  is  closed  by  an  exudation  membrane. 

After  the  perforation  of  the  cornea  has  taken  place,  the  irritative 
symptoms  generally  abate  and  the  abscess  itself  may  now  come  to  a 
standstill.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  purulent  disinteg^Ei«on  of  the 
cornea  keeps  on  just  the  same,  so  that  the  latter,  with  tKevhs:ception  of 
a  narrow  marginal  rim,  is  entirely  destroyed.  Pan/WrOialmitis  may 
even  result  from  the  suppuration  passing  over  intake  deep  parts. 

An  abscess  always  leaves  a  very  dense  conj&i^cicatrix  which  can 
not  be  cleared  up,  and  in  which  the  iris/^V^jnost  always  incarcer¬ 
ated.  Furthermore,  in  consequence  of  t^e  Trtxis,  there  are  usually  left 
adhesions  of  the  iris  with  the  capsule  (]j{cjtarior  synechige),  and  even  a 
closure  of  the  pupil  by  a  membranank>cclusio  pupillae).  The  corneal 
cicatrix  itself  is  in  favorable  cases(™!f  in  unfavorable  cases  ectatic,  so 
that  the  abscess  ends  by  for*j>i^^  x  staphyloma.  If  panophthalmitis 
has  followed  upon  the  absq£^  a  shriveling  up  of  the  eye  (phthisis 
bulbi)  takes  place. 

The  clinical  pictuy^vhich  is  characteristic  of  abscess  and  by  which 
the  diagnosis  is  mad^Conly  present  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 
Its  important  feaJQ^s  are  the  disk-like  form  and  central  situation  of 
the  opacity ,  tJww'e  pronoimced  opacity  of  the  margin  in  comparison 
with  the  ceTihrnflhe  nature  of  the  corneal  surface  which ,  at  the  site  of 
the  absce^F^npws  no  loss  of  substance  but  only  a  depression ,  and  finally 
id  marked  implication  of  the  iris. 
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The  prognosis  of  abscess  is  always  serious,  as,  on  account  of  the  ma¬ 
lignancy  of  its  course,  it  belongs  to  the  most  dangerous  of  the  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and,  if  not  checked  early,  it  generally  ends  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  blindness  through  an  incurable  opacity  of  the  cornea.  And 
even  in  the  favorable  cases,  which  either  spontaneously  or  with  the 
help  of  art  come  to  a  stop  early,  a  dense,  centrally  situated  opacity  re¬ 
mains,  so  that  usually  the  sight  can  only  be  restored  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  operation  (iridectomy). 

38.  Etiology. — An  abscess  originates  in  infection  of  the  cornea  by 
organisms  which  set  up  in  it  a  purulent  inflammation.  The  infection 
may  take  place  in  two  different  ways :  it  either  comes  from  without,  or 
it  arises  from  within  the  body  itself,  in  the  blood  of  which  substances 
that  excite  inflammation  are  circulating  (metastatic  abscesses). 

1.  Infection  originating  from  without  ( ectogenous  infection )  pre¬ 
supposes  two  conditions :  first,  a  lesion  of  the  corneal  epithelium,  which 
in  the  normal  state  protects  the  cornea  against  the  entrance  of  micro¬ 
organisms  ;  and,  second,  the  presence  of  pyogenic  organisms  which  find 
their  way  to  the  spot  where  the  epithelium  is  wanting.  Both  of  these 
conditions  occur  in  many  cases  of  injury  of  the  cornea.  The  body 
which  inflicts  the  injury  may  itself  be  the  carrier  of  infection  and  in¬ 
oculate  the  cornea  with  germs.  Much  more  frequently  the  injury,  by 
producing  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  epithelial  covering,  simply  affords 
the  opportunity  for  the  entrance  of  infection ;  the  infecting  germs 
being  furnished  by  the  secretion  contained  in  the  conjunctival  sac. 
The  injuries  which  in  this  manner  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  slight,  consisting  in  a  simple  sp^jng  0 ff  of  the  epi¬ 
thelium.  Among  such  injuries,  for  example,  il^her  scratching  of  the 
cornea  with  the  finger-nail,  a  thing  which  «^Hlren  very  often  do  to 
their  mothers  who  are  carrying  them  in^fcjGh*  arms.  A  rough  cloth,, 
a  leaf,  or  a  branch  grazing  the  cornea^M^l  small  foreign  bodies,  espe¬ 
cially  minute  fragments  of  stone,  fly  into  the  eye,  likewise  pro¬ 

duce  superficial  injuries.  Acco^dm-g  to  some,  those  injuries  of  the 
cornea  which  are  associated  wi  Ch  ntusion  of  the  latter  are  especially 
disposed  to  the  formation  o^pm  abscess.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which 
a  typical  abscess  of  the  coi^amas  apparently  originated  spontaneously, 
it  is  probable  that  tl^fcj^iha's  been  an  antecedent  injury,  since  such 
slight  injuries  of  tl^vNornea  as  these  are  readily  overlooked  by  the 
patients.  Severe  ^e|iorating  injuries,  and  in  a  similar  way  operation 
wounds,  may^ajgoin  exceptional  cases  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  an 
abscess.  A^n&iSted  with  the  injury,  as  a  second  factor  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ab|cfes,  is  the  presence  of  a  chronic  lesion  of  the  conjunctiva 
(catari^q*  trachoma),  or  a  blennorrhcea  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (present 
in  about  one  third  of  the  cases  of  abscess),  by  which  the  infecting 
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those  belonging  to  tlie  working-class.  These  are  more  frequently  ex¬ 
posed  to  injuries  of  all  kinds,  and,  besides,  more  often  suffer  from 
neglected  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lachrymal  sac  than  the 
members  of  the  well-to-do  classes.  Great  heat  favors  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  which  are  hence  much  more  frequent  in  the  hot  season  than 
in  winter.  For  this  reason  reapers  are  not  infrequently  affected  with 
abscesses,  since  in  cutting  the  grain  they  scratch  their  eyes  with  its 
awns,  and,  besides,  they  do  their  work  during  the  hottest  days  of  the 
year. 

In  abscesses  resulting  from  acute  blennorrhoea  and  from  diphtheria 
of  the  conjunctiva,  there  is  likewise  without  doubt  a  penetration  of 
phlogogenic  germs  into  the  cornea  from  the  conjunctiva. 

2.  Infection  by  way  of  metastasis — i.  e.,  by  germs  which  are  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  blood  (endogenous  infection) — forms  the  basis  of  those 
abscesses  which  occur  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhus,  etc.  The  form  of  abscess  that  results 
from  variola  is  most  frequently  observed.  In  this  case  it  makes  its 
appearance  not  at  the  height  of  the  disease  but  in  the  stage  of  desic¬ 
cation,  and,  in  fact,  sometimes  even  in  patients  who  have  already  left 
their  beds.  Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  small¬ 
pox  pustule  that  is  localized  upon  the  cornea.  Metastatic  abscesses  are 
found  in  children  as  well  as  in  adults,  and  not  infrequently  affect  both 
eyes  so  that  total  blindness  can  be  produced  by  them. 

Treatment. — In  consideration  of  the  rapid  progress  which  an  ab¬ 
scess  usually  makes,  and  which  threatens  the  entire  cornea  with  de¬ 
struction,  a  particularly  prompt  and  energetic  interferences  required. 
The  treatment  is  partly  medicinal,  partly  operative. 

The  medicinal  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  purr  ulcers  of  the 
cornea — namely,  the  application  of  a  bandage,  atrqCune,  iodoform,  and 
moist  and  warm  compresses.  At  the  same  tim^Wry  lesion  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  or  lachrymal  sac  that  may  happen^Oe  present  is  to  be  suit¬ 
ably  treated.  This  treatment  is  only  to  the  case  of  small  re¬ 
cent  abscesses  without  an  excessively  hypopyon.  It  should  be 

undertaken  only  under  the  conditioning  the  abscess  is  closely  watched, 
so  that,  in  case  the  latter  progres^kw  spite  of  it,  we  may  immediately 
proceed  to  operative  treatmen^(7jV 

Operative  treatment  musMe  initiated  without  delay  in  all  severe 
cases  of  abscess,  but  is  a]^o  required  in  the  lighter  cases  when  they  re¬ 
sist  the  mild  treatment,  consists  either  in  the  cauterization  of  the 
abscess  by  means  of^jjjmPactual  cautery,  or  in  its  incision  according  to 
the  method  of  Sa&*j£&h.  Cauterization  is  performed  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  cas<\N^ progressive  ulcers  of  the  cornea ;  special  attention 
must  be  paid^$^he  destruction  of  the  progressive  portion  of  the  mar¬ 
gin.  CauFgkzation  has  the  advantage  over  incision  of .  not  causing  a 
perforation  of  the  cornea,  and  hence  of  not  giving  rise  to  inclusion 
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of  the  iris.  It  is  only  suitable,  however,  for  those  abscesses  that  have 
not  yet  undergone  perforation,  and  in  which  the  hypopyon  is  not  ex¬ 
cessively  large:  for  the  latter  is  not  removed  from  the  eye  by  this 
method ;  it  can  disappear  from  the  anterior  chamber  only  by  resorp¬ 
tion.  Incision  of  the  abscess  (puncture  by  Saemisch’s  method,  see 
the  section  on  operations,  §  155)  is  effective  in  that  it  opens  the  pus- 
cavity  freely,  diminishes  the  tension  upon  the  lamellae  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  and  evacuates  the  hypopyon  ;  it,  however,  entails  the  disadvantage 
of  a  frequently  extensive  inclusion  of  the  iris.  Incision  is  suitable 
for  very  extensive  abscesses,  for  those  in  which  perforation  is  immi¬ 
nent,  and  for  those  which  are  associated  with  a  large  hypopyon.  We 
should  not  let  the  matter  rest  with  a  single  performance  of  the  in¬ 
cision,  but  must  every  day  separate  anew  with  a  blunt  instrument  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  as  they  speedily  reunite,  and  we  must  keep  this 
up  until  the  abscess  begins  to  grow  clean.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
operative  procedure  is  being  performed,  the  medicinal  treatment  above 
mentioned  must  be  continued.  Perforation  and  prolapse  of  the  iris, 
when  once  they  have  occurred,  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  has 
been  given  for  perforating  ulcers  (page  148). 


According  to  our  present  views,  purulent  inflammations  everywhere  are, 
with  rare  exceptions,  to  be  referred  to  the  presence  of  Schizomycetes,  and 
especially  to  the  Staphylococci,  discovered  by  Ogston  and  more  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  by  Rosenbach.  In  the  special  case  of  purulent  inflammations  of  the 
cornea,  the  presence  of  fungi  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  matter  of  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  here  too,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we  have  to  do  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pus  fungi,  in  rare  cases  with  fungi  of  another  sort.  Thus  Leber  has  found 
the  Aspergillus  glaucus  in  the  cornea  in  a  case  in  whic^Hie  injury  had  been 

hw^by 


produced  by  a  beard  of  oats ;  similarly,  in  a  case  of 


termined  species  of  Hyphomycetes  was  discovered  in  the  inflamed 

cornea.  In  both  cases  the  fungus  had,  withou^Sgubt,  been  introduced  into 
the  cornea  through  inoculation  by  means  of  tj^fereign  body  which  caused  the 


by  a  pear,  an  unde- 


of  inoculation  designedly  were 
by  making  inoculations  with 


injury.  Experiments  also  for  the  produe^Jo 
made  early.  Eberth  was  the  first  to  shAjgJthat, 
fungi  in  the  cornea,  fungus  colonies  d^^loped,  which  may  make  their  way  be 
tween  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  so  thm  a  cloudiness  in  the  form  of  a  rosette  is 
produced  surrounding  the  site  o^^oculation.  Such  cultures  were  successful 
when  made  with  septic  substimpe^of  all  kinds,  and  also  with  pure  cultures  of 
fungi ;  and,  in  fact,  not  orflN^HC  ordinary  fungi  of  pus,  but  also  cultures  of  the 
higher  fungi,  like  Asp^g^Ijifc  glaucus  and  Leptothrix  buccalis,  are  adapted  for 
this  purpose.  By  inoculations  of  this  sort  we  usually  get  severe  purulent  in¬ 
flammations,  whiQhgm’ead  rapidly,  and  result  in  purulent  iritis  or  even  panoph¬ 
thalmitis,  probab^Sdn  account  of  the  migration  of  the  fungi  to  the  deep  por¬ 
tions  of  the 

The  imra^tfrganisms,  whose  presence  in  the  suppurating  cornea  has  been 
demonstrate!,  are  also  without  doubt  the  real  exciting  cause  of  the  suppura- 
tion^-^aumatism  alone,  without  infection,  does  not  give  rise  to  suppuration. 
m$y  cut,  scrape,  crush,  or,  in  short,  injure  in  any  way,  or  even  cauterize 
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the  cornea  of  an  animal  without  getting  any  purulent  inflammation  of  it ;  in. 
every  case  simply  a  gray  cloudiness  develops,  which  generally  disappears  again 
quickly.  But  when,  by  repeatedly  touching  the  conjunctiva  with  nitrate-of- 
silver  solution,  we  have  artificially  produced  a  conjunctival  catarrh,  and  in  this 
way  have  given  the  opportunity  for  the  production  of  infection,  we  then  see 
purulent  infiltration  follow  upon  these  same  lesions  of  the  cornea  (Thilo).  What 
is  true  of  the  cornea  of  animals  is  also  true  of  that  of  man.  Provided  we  avoid 
infection  by  cleanliness  and  antiseptic  measures,  we  can  with  impunity  subject 
the  cornea  to  operations  both  light  and  severe ;  even  contusions  of  the  cornea, 
such  as,  for  example,  are  often  enough  produced  in  the  expression  of  a  cataract, 
do  not  always  by  any  means  lead  to  suppuration.  But  if  we  undertake  the 
same  operation  in  the  presence  of  a  conjunctival  catarrh  or  a  suppuration  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  we  risk  the  loss  of  the  eye  from  a  purulent  infection  of  the 
wound. 

Ulceration  and  abscess  of  the  cornea  are  hence  varieties  of  suppuration 
caused  by  infection,  with  this  difference  between  the  two,  that  in  an  ulcer  the 
suppuration  is  superficial  from  the  beginning;  in  an  abscess,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  begins  in  the  depth  of  the  tissues.  Upon  this  distinction,  in  part  at  all 
events,  the  difference  in  course  is  based.  Since  in  the  case  of  ulcers  the  infil¬ 
trated  superficial  lamellae  of  the  cornea  soon  break  down,  the  focus  of  suppura¬ 
tion  lies  bare,  and  thus  presents  favorable  conditions  for  healing.  In  the  case 
of  an  abscess,  the  focus  of  suppuration  is  shut  in,  behind  and  in  front,  by  strong 
layers  of  solid  corneal  tissue,  which  for  quite  a  long  time  offer  resistance  to  the 
destructive  action.  The  pus  that  is  formed  can  not  therefore  escape,  but  re¬ 
mains  under  a  high  pressure,  which  impels  it  still  farther  between  the  lamellse 
of  the  cornea  and  thus  favors  the  extension  of  the  suppuration.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  ulcers  of  the  cornea  which  are  closely  related  to  abscesses.  These 
are  the  traumatic  ulcers,  mentioned  on  page  151,  which,  like  abscesses,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  color — which  is  yellow  like  pus — by  their  sttongly  infil¬ 
trated  margin,  and  by  the  early  implication  of  the  iris.  Like^bsc^sses,  they 
develop  in  consequence  of  slight  superficial  injuries,  and  tbg^cburse  they  run 
resembles  in  its  severity  that  of  an  abscess.  There  is  no  that,  in  their 

essential  nature,  these  ulcers  are  identical  with  abscess^rvfcney  are,  as  it  were, 
abscesses  so  superficially  situated  that  in  an  exceedj&gy  short  time  they  are 
converted  into  ulcers  by  the  breaking  down  of  Hr^superficial  lamellse  of  the 
cornea.  They  are  hence  comprised  by  many^auy^s  under  the  same  head  as 
abscesses.  Saemisch  calls  them  ulcus  serpens account  of  the  peculiar  prop¬ 
erty  of  spreading  in  one  special  direction:  Stellwag  designates  them  as  ulcus 
septicum ,  on  account  of  their  developme@by  way  of  infection ;  Roser  has  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  hypopyon-lceratitis ,  they  are  regularly  accompanied  by 

iritis  with  hypopyon.  The  malig^ffworms  of  corneal  suppuration  thus  desig¬ 
nated  differ  so  very  much,  bo££i  in  rbspect  to  their  appearance  and  their  course, 
from  the  various  kinds  of  ord^iajy  corneal  ulcers,  that  we  must  assume  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  infection  for  tham.^Uither  we  have  to  do  with  a  particularly  virulent 
kind  of  pus-cocci,  or  th^*3icrobes  find  more  favorable  conditions  for  their 
multiplication  than  h*Jk?  case  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  purulent  keratitis. 

One  must  nqfc^Skceive  of  the  corneal  abscess  as  a  sharply  circumscribed 
cavity  filled  with^Jhd  pus  ;  the  focus  of  suppuration,  on  the  contrary,  is  trav¬ 
ersed  by  nurq^Vms  fibers  and  lamellse,  the  remains  of  the  corneal  tissue,  so  that 
it  present&^NkJnd  of  reticulum,  in  the  spaces  of  which  small  quantities  of  a 
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pretty  consistent  pus  are  found.  That  the  quantity  of  the  pus,  especially  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  abscess,  is  very  scanty,  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  surface  of  the  cornea  over  the  abscess  is  sunken  in.  The  pus  in  the  anterior 
chamber  also  is  generally  not  fluid,  but  of  tough  consistence,  so  that,  after  the 
incision  of  the  abscess,  it  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  eye  with  the  forceps  in  the 
form  of  a  viscid  mass. 

We  sometimes  see  small  abscesses  which  are  almost  perfectly  transparent 
throughout  their  greater  part,  while  it  is  only  the  edge  marking  the  direction 
in  which  the  abscess  is  progressing  that  shows  a  marked  gray  or  yellowish  opac¬ 
ity.  In  such  a  case  one  might,  at  first  sight,  suppose  that  he  were  looking  at 
a  yellow  crescent  in  an  otherwise  healthy  cornea ;  it  is  only  in  making  a  more 
precise  examination  that  one  recognizes^  adjoining  the  crescent,  a  rounded  de¬ 
pression  of  the  surface  and  a  corresponding  faint  opacity.  Those  abscesses  also 
which  are  associated  with  a  yery  large  hypopyon  are  very  hard  to  recognize 
aright,  because  the  abscess  does  not  show  off  well  upon  the  yellow  background 
of  the  hypopyon.  In  such  a  case  it  is  often  only  after  puncture  of  the  cornea 
and  evacuation  of  the  hypopyon  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  exactly  the 
limits  of  the  abscess.  For  the  connection  between  abscess  and  hypopyon,  see 
page  136. 

Abscesses  sometimes  occur  in  both  corneae  simultaneously,  especially  in 
small-pox ;  but  two  abscesses  have  never  been  observed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  cornea.  In  rare  instances  it  has  been  observed  that  in  a  cornea  bearing 
a  cicatrix  which  had  originated  in  an  abscess,  a  second  abscess  subsequently 
developed  in  the  portion  that  still  remained  transparent. 

Exceptionally  it  happens  that  an  abscess  is  not  converted  into  an  ulcer  by 
“the  breaking  down  of  its  anterior  wall,  but  that  resorption  of  the  pus  takes 
place.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  case  a  dense  opacity  of  the  cornea  remains, 
which,  if  the  abscess  was  of  great  extent,  may  be  associated  with  vasculariza¬ 
tion  and  flattening  in  the  cornea.  Such  cases  are  known  as  abscessus  siccus. 

The  treatment  of  corneal  abscess  had  in  general  but  little  success  to  chroni¬ 
cle  until  Saemiscli  substituted  the  operation  of  incisw^oy  the  abscess  for  that 
of  paracentesis,  of  iridectomy,  etc.,  previously  in  ^Jgtie.  In  performing  the 
operation,  we  must  take  care  not  to  injure  the  l«(^ind  not  to  let  the  escape  of 
aqueous  take  place  too  suddenly.  The  hypojjQSht  is  either  evacuated  spontane¬ 
ously,  especially  if  the  patient  makes  presswi^vith  his  lids,  or  it  can  be  grasped 
by  means  of  a  forceps  introduced  int(/Tflp^vound,  and  drawn  out.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  diminution  of  pressite  after  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  haemorrhages  of^^take  place  from  the  iris,  which,  already 
hyperaemic  before  the  operation^yow  becomes  still  more  distended  with  blood. 
This  is  probably  the  cause  of  irarviolent  pain  which  regularly  follows  upon  the 
evacuation  of  the  contentej^tftc  anterior  chamber,  although  the  incision  itself 
is  but  little  felt.  After  J^hsmg  the  abscess  we  always  get  an  attachment  of  the 
iris  to  the  cornea  ckfrihJ  healing,  which,  however,  would  not  have  failed  to 
occur,  even  apart  frosr  the  operation,  in  those  cases  in  which  incision  is  indi¬ 
cated  at  all. 

Prophylax^jgEimst  the  formation  of  abscesses  is  possible  in  the  sense  of  our 
being  ab^^^remove  in  season  the  source  of  infection,  as,  for  instance,  the 
secretitf^ijmn  a  lachrymal  sac  affected  with  blennorrhoea.  If,  in  such  a  case,  a 
smalltrosion  of  the  cornea  exists,  this  is  to  be  treated  with  special  care  by  the 
ap^Tte^ion  of  disinfectant  remedies.  Even  in  cases  of  metastatic  abscesses  of 
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the  cornea,  prophylaxis  undertaken  in  season  would  often  prevent  the  infliction 
of  great  injury.  During  an  eruption  of  small-pox  the  lids  are  much  swollen, 
and  hence  are  not  opened  by  the  patient,  and  even  the  physician  generally 
neglects  to  look  at  the  eye  from  time  to  time.  In  that  case,  when  the  swelling 
of  the  lids  goes  down  during  the  stage  of  desiccation  and  the  patient  opens  his 
eyes  again,  the  morbid  process  in  the  cornea  is  often  already  in  progress,  and 
we  are  just  so  much  behindhand  in  undertaking  the  treatment.  Horner, 
therefore,  is  right  in  demanding  that  a  physician  treating  a  small-pox  patient 
should  prevent  the  agglutination  of  the  lids  by  applying  a  pledget  smeared 
with  ointment,  should  examine  the  eyes  every  day,  and  should  cleanse  the  con¬ 
junctival  sac  with  antiseptic  solutions.  Careful  watching  will  enable  us  to 
recognize  the  very  commencement  of  the  corneal  disease,  which  in  these  early 
stages,  presents  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  treatment.  At  the  time  when 
small-pox  was  very  wide-spread  it  formed  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
blindness,  so  that  about  one  third  of  all  cases  of  blindness  were  produced  by  it. 
Since  small-pox,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  has  become  less 
prevalent,  the  blindness  due  to  it  has  correspondingly  diminished.  Thus,  in 
France,  before  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  thirty-five  per  cent — and  after 
its  introduction  seven  per  cent — of  all  the  blind  lost  their  eyesight  by  reason  of 
small-pox  (Carron  du  Yillards).  In  Prussia,  before  the  introduction  of  com¬ 
pulsory  vaccination,  thirty-five  per  cent — after  its  introduction  two  per  cent — 
of  all  the  blind  people  in  the  country  were  rendered  so  by  small-pox. 

S.  Keratitis  e  Lagophthalmo. 

39.  Keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  originates  from  a  desiccation  of  the 
cornea  in  consequence  of  its  being  insufficiently  covered  by  the  lids. 
The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  wherever  it  lies  constantly  exposed  to 
the  air  in  the  open  palpebral  fissure,  appears  reddened,  aiutVenerally 
somewhat  swollen  as  well.  It  secretes  a  small  amounKgi  discharge 
drying  upon  the  conjunctiva  in  crusts,  which  not  ipft&quently  also 
cover  the  exposed  portion  of  the  cornea.  After  raping  the  crusts 
we  find  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea  (for  iK^Ahis  part  which  is 
exposed  in  the  palpebral  fissure)  dry  on  tho^fi^ice,  dull,  slightly  de¬ 
pressed,  and  at  the  same  time  clouded  and>gmy.  In  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  disease  the  cloudiness  becp&fcs  more  and  more  intense, 
until  finally  disintegration  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea 
takes  place,  with  the  consequent  f^faraftion  of  an  ulcer.  This  latter 
extends  below  as  far  as  the  mamhO^Mme  cornea,  while  above  it  reaches 
a  greater  or  less  distance,  accawMg  to  the  extent  to  which  the  cornea 
is  uncovered,  and  ends  in  [/Iicplontal  border.  At  the  same  time  there 
exists  iritis  with  hypopy^n^The  ulcer  may  heal  without  perforation, 
but  leaving  an  opacit$Nj5hind  it,  or  it  may  perforate  the  cornea  and 
thus  lead  to  prolap^^the  iris,  or  even  to  panophthalmitis. 

The  cause  o^k^ititis  e  lagophthalmo  is  the  desiccation  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  in  consequeVfe  of  the  defective  closure  of  the  lids  (lagophthalmus). 
Inis  lattqrjgfriAes  either  from  mechanical  obstacles,  such  as  contraction 
of  the  l^vdarked  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  etc.,  or  from  paralysis  of 
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the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  In  high  degrees  of  lagophthalmus  the 
cornea  is  uncovered  all  the  time ;  in  lighter  cases,  on  the  contrary,  in 
which  the  closure  of  the  lids  is  not  impossible  but  only  impeded,  the 


danger  of  desiccation  taking  place  is  particularly  present  during  sleep. 


In  daytime,  owing  to  the  feeling  of  dryness  of  the  cornea,  the  act  of 
winking  is  pretty  frequently  excited  through  reflex  action,  and  thus 
the  cornea  is  repeatedly  moistened.  But  in  sleep  the  reflex  winking 
of  the  lids  is  absent,  and  hence  the  cornea  is  unmoistened  by  this 
means  and  becomes  dry  wherever  it  lies  exposed  in  the  open  palpebral 
fissure.  The  desiccation  in  this  case  always  affects  the  lowermost  part 
of  the  cornea,  because  in  sleep  the  eyeball  is  turned  upward,  and  hence 
the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  lies  in  the  palpebral  fissure.  (An  excep¬ 
tion  is  made  by  those  cases  in  which  the  eyeball  has  lost  its  freedom  of 
movement — e.  g.,  as  a  result  of  an  exophthalmus,  in  which  case  other 
portions,  and  particularly  the  central  portions,  of  the  cornea  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  desiccation  by  being  within  the  palpebral  fissure.)  The  cor¬ 
neal  lamellae,  as  fast  as  they  become  desiccated,  die  and  are  cast  off  by 
a  process  of  suppuration.  Quite  the  same  results  ensue  if  the  lids,  on 
account  of  a  clouding  of  the  consciousness,  are  incompletely  closed,  as 
is  the  case  in  persons  who,  in  severe  diseases,  lie  unconscious  for  a  long 
time.  If  such  patients  escape  with  their  lives,  they  may  have  opaci¬ 
ties  of  the  cornea  in  both  eyes  in  consequence  of  keratitis  e  lagopli- 
thalmo,  or  they  may  lose  their  eyes  altogether. 

The  treatment  consists  in  taking  care  that  the  cornea  shall  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  lids.  In  this  way  the  development  of  a  keratitis  is  pre¬ 
vented  through  prophylaxis,  or,  if  it  already  exists  the  chief  condition 
is  afforded  for  its  cure.  We  must  accordingly  istftme  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  cure  of  the  lagophthalmus  (seq^ft.3),  and  in  the  mean 
time,  until  a  cure  has  been  accomplished,^^  pains  to  effect  a  perfect 
closure  of  the  lids  by  means  of  a  propetfwhpplied  bandage.  In  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  generally  necessairtvbo  fasten  the  lids  themselves 
together  by  strips  of  sticking-nlfetaXbefore  the  bandage  is  applied 
over  the  eye.  ^ 

In  slight  cases  of  lagoi  ohChkl  mus  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  eye 
bandaged  through  the  nigMJonly.  But  if  the  lagophthalmus  is  con¬ 
siderable,  or  if  keratiti^W)already  set  in,  the  eye  must  be  kept  band¬ 
aged  all  the  time.  Ivyte  treatment  is  initiated  early,  the  prognosis  is 
good,  inasmuch  MJe  process  comes  to  a  standstill  as  soon  as  the 
desiccation  of  th^-cornea  is  arrested. 

& 

A j  Jf.  Keratomalacia . 

40.  Symptoms  and  Course. — Keratomalacia*  occurs  only  in  child- 
>The  disease  begins  with  night-blindness  (hemeralopia).  This 


*  Softening  of  the  cornea,  from  [nepas,  horn,  and]  /*«Aa/c<h,  soft. 
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consists  in  the  patient’s  visual  power  being  perfectly  good  in  bright 
daylight,  but  so  very  greatly  reduced  when  the  illumination  is  dimin¬ 
ished  (e.  g.,  in  twilight)  that  he  is  often  no  longer  in  a  state  to  go 
about  alone.  In  very  small  children  who  do  not  go  about  alone  yet,  this 
symptom  naturally  can  not  be  made  out.  In  such  children,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  dryness  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  next  de¬ 
velops,  and  which  appears  under  the  form  of  triangular  xerotic  spots 
on  both  sides  of  the  cornea  (spe  page  112).  The  conjunctiva  in  these 
spots  is  covered  with  a  fine  white  substance  like  foam,  and  seems  as  if 
smeared  with  grease  in  such  a  way  that  the  lachrymal  fluid  can  not 
moisten  it.  The  dryness  extends  rapidly  over  the  rest  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  and  also  over  the  cornea.  The  latter  becomes  dull,  insensitive, 
and  uniformly  cloudy.  Soon  the  cloudiness  in  the  center  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  increases,  a  gray  infiltrate  forming  there.  This  spreads  rapidly, 
takes  on  the  yellow  color  of  pus,  and  terminates  in  the  disintegration  of 
the  cornea — a  disintegration  which,  in  bad  cases,  may  take  place  within 
a  few  hours.  In  the  beginning  the  affected  eye  is  not  discolored ;  after¬ 
ward,  when  the  cornea  is  already  greatly  involved,  there  appears  about 
the  latter  a  dusky  venous  injection.  The  lachrymal  secretion  is  not 


increased,  but  rather  diminished  ;  moreover,  other  symptoms  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  like  photophobia  and  blepharospasm,  are  slight  or  are  wanting 
altogether.  The  striking  contrast  between  the  severity  of  the  corneal 
affection  and  the  insignificance  of  the  accompanying  symptoms  of  irri¬ 
tation,  together  with  the  dryness  of  the  eye,  stamps  the  disease  with 
quite  a  peculiar  character.  This  affection  usually  attacks  bath  eyes. 

Children  suffering  from  keratomalacia  show  a  distu*&Qioe  of  the 
general  condition,  which  is  generally  pronounced  even^rore  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  eye-trouble,  and  which  afterward  grows^Jh  greater.  The 
children  become  strikingly  apathetic,  have  diard©i  alternating  with 
constipation,  sink  rapidly,  and  ultimately  maffiV'of  them  die  either 
from  exhaustion  or  from  a  complicating  brd^icjms  or  pneumonia. 

The  prognosis  in  very  small  children,^ bad,  as  in  most  cases  they 
lose  not  only  their  eyes,  but  their  life  as  Ql.  In  somewhat  older  chil¬ 
dren  the  disease  runs  a  less  severe  cl  >nrse,  so  that  they  escape  with  their 
life  and  get  off  with  smaller  or  la^p^icatrices  of  the  cornea;  indeed, 
the  cornea  itself  may  subsequejwspclear  up  once  more  (Gouvea). 

Etiology. — Keratomal^iaQ  the  result  of  an  insufficient  nourish¬ 
ment  of  t'he  cornea,  whiclWvidently  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
severe  general  disease/  pie  real  nature  of  the  latter  is  indeed  at  pres¬ 
ent  unknown  to  us^^ough  there  are  various  facts  that  do  not  permit 
us  to  doubt  its  ^ktahce.  Thus  the  hemeralopia  is  nothing  but  the 
expression  of  m^depressed  nutrition  of  the  retina.  The  latter  still 
performs  its^nctions  well  when  it  is  acted  upon  by  powerful  impres- 
fj0ns’  sjm^Qs^images  made  by  a  strong  light.  But  as  soon  as  the 
rightij0p  of  the  images  falls  below  a  certain  limit,  the  images  of  the 
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object  are  no  longer  able  to  excite  the  retinal  elements,  the  energy. of 
which  has  been  depressed  (torpor  retinae).  This  condition  may  be 
set  down  to  the  general  apathy  of  these  patients.  Another  thing  that 
points  to  a  severe  general  disorder  is  the  rapid  decline  of  strength, 
which  often  develops  in  an  altogether  inexplicable  fashion  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  were 
apparently  healthy. 

Keratomalacia  develops,  as  a  rule,  in  consequence  of  enfeebling  in¬ 
fluences  affecting  the  children,  and  acting  detrimentally  upon  their 
nutrition.  Among  these  influences  belong  insufficient  or  unsuitable 
nourishment  (rearing  of  children  by  hand),  severe  diseases  like  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  typhus,  etc.,  and  particularly  hereditary  syphilis.  The 
disease  occurs  in  Kussia  much  more  frequently  than  with  us,  as  there 
it  attacks  infants  during  and  after  the  time  of  the  great  fast,  because 
during  this  period  the  mothers  lose  their  milk  in  consequence  of  fast¬ 
ing.  For  a  similar  reason  it  is  frequently  observed  in  Brazil  among 
the  badly  nourished  children  of  the  negro  slaves. 

Keratomalacia  does  not  occur  in  adults,  although  a  similar  affec¬ 
tion  does.  This  latter  is  constituted  by  hemeralopia  with  simultaneous 
xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  without,  however,  there  being  any  implica¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea,  and  without  the  existence  of  marked  disturbances 
of  the  general  condition  (see  page  112).  Whether  this  disease,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  likewise  is  favored  by  poor  nourishment,  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  one  above  described,  and  represents,  as  it  were,  a  very 
mild  form  of  it,  or  not,  has  not  as  yet  been  decided. 

The  chief  task  that  treatment  has  to  accomplish  is  to  support  the 
child’s  strength  by  means  of  fitting  nourishntfftm  In  addition  we 
must  try  to  stimulate  the  vitality  of  the  tiss^bf  the  cornea,  a  thing 
best  performed  by  means  of  moist  and  wqj»^K  compresses  placed  upon 
the  eyes.  If  the  apathetic  little  patiemtj^fr)  not  close  their  lids  prop¬ 
erly,  the  corner  must  be  protected  fi^jKiesiccation  by  bandaging  the 
eye. 


tim 


0 


5 .  KeratitfQNeuroparalytica. 

41.  Symptoms. — The  pdrafea  becomes  dull  and  slightly  cloudy. 
Then  the  epithelium  Mm)to  be  thrown  off,  first  at  the  center,  then 
more  and  more  in  th^^irection  of  the  periphery,  until  at  length  the 
entire  cornea,  wit/T tW  exception  of  a  marginal  rim  two  to  three  milli¬ 
metres  broad;  i^b^fed  of  its  epithelium.  This  gives  the  cornea  quite 
a  peculiar  anpNjJrunce,  such  as  is  found  in  no  other  disease  of  it.  In 
the  mean  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  also  has-  increased.  This  is 
most  l^^ed  in  the  center,  and  there  is  uniformly  gray ;  toward  the 
margin^  gradually  decreases,  and  may  be  resolved  by  the  magnifying- 
gkssifcito  separate  gray  maculae.  Subsequently  the  hue  of  the  cloudi¬ 
ness becomes  yellowish,  hypopyon  sets  in,  and  ultimately  the  cornea  in 
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its  center  breaks  down  into  pus.  Thus  a  large  ulcer  forms,  which  cica¬ 
trizes  with  inclusion  of  the  iris,  and  generally  with  flattening  of  the 
entire  cornea.  Not  all  cases,  however,  run  so  severe  a  course;  the 
keratitis  may  get  well  without  the  occurrence  of  any  purulent  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  cornea,  although  there  always  remain  an  opacity  of  con¬ 
siderable  dimensions,  and  often,  besides,  a  flattening  of  the  cornea. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  and  is  characterized  by  the  slight¬ 
ness  of  the  associated  symptoms  of  irritation.  There  is,  indeed,  marked 
ciliary  injection  but  no  lachrymation,  since  the  secretion  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  gland,  being  produced  by  reflex  action,  is  diminished  or  abrogated. 
If  the  patients  weep,  the  eye  of  the  diseased  side  remains  dry.  Pain, 
evidently,  is  absent  altogether  on  account  of  the  simultaneous  presence 
of  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  treatment  having  very  little  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  disease,  which,  whether  the  formation  of  ulcers 
does  or  does  not  take  place,  leads,  almost  without  exception,  to  the 
production  of  a  dense  opacity  over  the  entire  cornea,  and  hence  to  an 
almost  complete  annihilation  of  the  visual  power. 

Keratitis  neuroparalytica  has  its  cause  in  a  paralysis  of  the  trigem¬ 
inal  nerve,  which  induces  trophic  disturbances  in  the  cornea.  The 
paralysis  of  the  trigeminus  also  causes  the  simultaneous  arrest  of  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  as  well  as  the  absence  of  pain.  It  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  the  lesion  which  causes  the  paralysis  of 
the  trigeminus  affects  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  or  its  nucleus  of  origin  in 
the  brain. 


The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  bandage^Varm  com¬ 
presses,  and  atropine.  Besides,  we  may  try  electricityXSrT^ollowing 
Nieden’s  recommendation,  strychnine  (three  to  five^jKligrammes  by 
hypodermic  injection  beneath  the  skin  of  the  temrdQV 

Xy 

The  three  affections  of  the  cornea  just  described^pfratitis  e  lagophthalmo, 
keratitis  neuroparalytica,  and  keratomalacia — hrfrejpron  frequently  confounded 
with  each  other.  Thus  the  keratitis  e  lagop&halmo,  which  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  patients  during  the  death-agony,  ha^pfcen  regarded  as  a  keratitis  neu¬ 
roparalytica,  its  cause  being  attributed  the  depressed  state  of  the  nervous 
influence.  Conversely,  some  have  qgfgfeined  keratitis  neuroparalytica  and 
keratomalacia  as  produced  by  desk^Spon  of  the  cornea,  and  in  this  way  have 
placed  them  in  the  same  categorw^tfch  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo.  Many  authors 
deny  absolutely  the  existence  ofJceratitis  neuroparalytica  as  an  independent 
affection.  Hence  this  latter  should  be  the  first  to  receive  careful  consideration. 

The  theory  of  kercdi&Qneuroparalytica  was  founded  by  Magendie,  who 
found  that  after  secti^m^f  the  trigeminus  in  animals  a  keratitis  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  refehSKthis  to  trophic  disturbances.  Snellen  and  Leuftleben 
showed  that  th^jX^lopment  of  keratitis  could  be  prevented  by  sewing  to  the 
eye  a  met allia  capsule  (the  lid  of  a  pipe).  They  hence  concluded  that  the 
keratitis  depend  upon  trophic  disturbances,  but  was  to  be  referred  to 

traumatjsmVior, 


(V 


as  the  animal  has  become  destitute  of  sensation  on  the  side 
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operated  upon,  he  strikes  his  eye  against  everything  or  rubs  it  against  objects 
— e.  g.,  against  the  walls  of  the  cage  in  which  he  is  confined.  But  inasmuch 
as  simple  mechanical  injuries  produce  only  attacks  of  cloudiness  in  the  cornea, 
which  rapidly  pass  off  and  never  produce  attacks  of  purulent  keratitis  like 
keratitis  neuroparalytica,  the  further  assumption  had  to  be  made  that  the  cor¬ 
nea,  in  consequence  of  the  trigeminal  paralysis,  has  a  diminished  power  of 
resistance  against  external  injuries.  Then  Feuer,  by  experiment,  proved  the 
incorrectness  of  this  explanation.'  After  section  of  the  trigeminus,  the  cornea 
can  be  injured  in  any  way  whatever  beneath  the  metallic  capsule  sewed  on  in 
front  of  it,  without  anything  but  transient  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  being  pro¬ 
duced.  Hence,  after  section  of  the  trigeminus,  the  cornea  reacts  toward  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries  just  as  it  did  before,  and  the  cause  of  the  efficacy  of  the  metallic 
capsule  must  be  sought  for  in  something  besides  the  prevention  of  traumatism. 
Feuer  thought  that  he  had  found  it  in  the  fact  that  the  metal  capsule  prevents 
the  desiccation  of  the  cornea.  For  in  trigeminal  paralysis  the  act  of  winking 
produced  by  reflex  action  is  abolished;  consequently  the  cornea  becomes  dry 
in  its  central,  most  exposed  portion,  and  a  delimiting  suppuration  develops 
about  this  dried  and  necrosed  area.  This  sort  of  keratitis,  which  Feuer  desig¬ 
nated  with  the  name  of  keratitis  xerotica,  is  the  alleged  keratitis  neuropara¬ 
lytica.  He  was  able  to  excite  just  the  same  sort  of  inflammation  by  producing 
lagophthalmus  artificially  in  animals  with  an  intact  trigeminus.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  sewed  the  two  lids  and  the  nictitating  membrane  so  far  back  that  they 
could  no  longer  cover  the  cornea.  Hence  the  efficacy  of  the  metal  capsule, 
after  section  of  the  trigeminus,  consisted,  according  to  him,  only  in  the  fact 
that  it  prevents  the  desiccation  of  the  cornea ;  for,  as  the  animals  strike  the 
capsule  against  the  walls  of  the  cage,  they  push  the  lids,  to  which  it  is  fastened 
by  sutures,  in  different  directions  over  the  cornea  [and  so  moisten  the  eye]. 
Hence,  too,  Feuer  was  able  to  obtain  the  same  effect  with  an  open  ring  of  cork, 
which  he  sewed  in  front  of  the  eyes.  Then  Feuer  applied  his  results  to  man, 
and  demonstrated  that  the  keratitis  which  is  seen  to  d^^lcp  in  soporose  pa¬ 
tients  is  clinically  and  anatomically  identical  with  tha^vHich  is  developed  in 
animals  and  men  through  imperfect  covering  of  thnC^rnea  (keratitis  e  lagoph- 
thalmo).  He  went  too  far,  however,  in  denyingf^hogether  the  existence  of  a 
true  keratitis  neuroparalytica. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  keratitis  vtfTfrp  is  sometimes  in  man  observed 
in  connection  with  trigeminal  paralysis  fismVolitary  instances  caused  by  desic¬ 
cation  of  the  cornea,  and  thus  is  a  k^atiEis  e  lagophthalmo.  The  desiccation 
is  produced  by  the  abolition  of  theQjj^ular  movement  of  the  lids  and  by  the 
deficiency  of  the  secretion  of  tea^fcj  In  this  way,  for  instance,  are  those  cases 
to  be  explained  in  which  para^yks  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  and  consequently 
incomplete  ptosis,  exist  a^^JSdme  time  with  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus,  and 
in  which  the  cornea,  as  o^J^s  in  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  is  affected  only  in  its 
lowermost  portions  v/fndHire  not  covered  and  protected  by  the  drooping  upper 
lid.  But  there  are*ca!56s,  nevertheless,  which  present  the  characteristic  picture 
of  genuine  kemtftJ!?  neuroparalytica  as  above  described — a  picture  which  is 
altogether  diff&^bt  from  that  of  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo.  Moreover,  it  is  de¬ 
veloped  m  those  cases  of  trigeminal  paralysis  in  which  the  movements  of  the 
lids  ancNihe  moistening  of  the  cornea  are  perfectly  normal,  or  in  which,  in 
conse^^nce  of  complete  ptosis,  the  cornea  is  entirely  covered  by  the  lid,  and  is 
thi!^Q^3t  ected  from  desiccation.  Furthermore,  since  the  application  of  a  band- 
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age,  which  is  a  sure  preventive  of  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  is  of  no  avail  against 
the  development  of  a  true  keratitis  neuroparalytica,  the  latter  can  not  depend 
upon  desiccation  of  the  cornea.  Again,  the  frequently  repeated  injuries  to 
which  the  development  of  keratitis  neuroparalytica  in  animals  has  been  referred 
can  not  be  thought  of  as  existing  in  the  case  of  a  human  being  who  takes  good 
care  of  his  eye.  Hence  we  can  only  explain  keratitis  neuroparalytica  by  the 
assumption  of  a  trophic  disturbance.  The  fact  that  it  does  not  occur  in  all 
cases  of  trigeminal  paralysis  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  for  the  disease  may 
have  affected  only  the  sensory  and  not  the  trophic  fibers  of  the  trigeminus. 
The  trophic  fibers,  according  to  the  views  of  different  authors,  arise  from  the 
sympathetic  and  attach  themselves  to  the  medial  aspect  of  the  trunk  of  the 
trigeminus.  In  fact,  keratitis  neuroparalytica  has  been  obtained  after  sections 
of  the  trigeminus  affecting  only  the  innermost  fibers  of  the  nerve,  although, 
in  consequence  of  the  sensory  fibers  being  intact,  the  cornea  and  the  lids  have 
retained  all  their  sensitiveness.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  genuine  keratitis  neuroparalytica,  and  to  make  a  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  between  it  and  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo. 

The  confounding  of  the  three  forms  of  keratitis — keratitis  e  lagophthalmo, 
keratitis  neuroparalytica,  and  keratomalacia — writh  each  other  has  been  favored 
by  the  fact  that  they  display  various  features  in  common.  Among  these  are 
the  dryness  which  the  eyes  exhibit,  and  also  the  insignificance  of  the  irritative 
symptoms  in  comparison  with  the  severity  of  the  keratitis,  an  insignificance 
shown  in  the  absence  of  increased  lachrymal  secretion,  of  blepharospasm,  and 
often  also  of  pain.  And  yet  the  dryness  of  the  eyes  in  these  three  forms  of 
keratitis  is  to  be  referred  to  very  different  causes. 

(a)  In  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  an  actual  desiccation  of  the  cornea  from 
evaporation  exists.  It  affects  only  the  exposed  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  may 
be  relieved  by  closure  of  the  lids.  The  desiccation  in  this  case  is  the  one  cause 
of  all  the  subsequent  changes. 

(&)  In  keratomalacia  the  cornea  is  not  actually  dry,  but  oiH^Nloeks  so,  be¬ 
cause  the  lachrymal  fluid  does  not  adhere  to  its  surface.  V&ry  appearance 
is  present  eyen  when  the  eye  is  swimming  in  tears  or  whenm^  kept  constantly 
closed;  evidently,  bandaging  is  of  no  effect  against  tldiQ^t  of  dryness.  It  is 
caused  by  a  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  epithelial  ceRSvfhich  consequently  are 
not  wetted  by  the  lachrymal  fluid.  Moreover,  th^bacHli  of  xerosis,  discovered 
by  Kuschbert  and  Neisser,  may  be  found  in  tl&areSred  epithelium. 

(c)  In  keratitis  neuroparalytica  there  is  rfroher  real  desiccation  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  as  in  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  nor  a  gacuhar  fatty  condition  of  its  surface, 
as  in  keratomalacia ;  on  the  contrary,  th^^u  looks  dry  simply  because,  in  spite 
of  the  marked  inflammation  of  the^jq^jjp/the  lachrymation,  which  we  usually 
see  under  these  circumstances  injtftffcer  cases,  is  absent.  The  secretion  of  the 
lachrymal  gland  is  in  fact  dimtffiiStoJd  or  altogether  abrogated ;  nevertheless,  the 
moistening  of  the  eye  is  quite^&mncient,  as  indeed  it  is  after  extirpation  of  the 
lachrymal  gland. 

The  absence  of  marJcfijy'ymptoms  of  irritation,  which  characterizes  these  three 
varieties  of  keratittsjQ^.  accounted  for  in  the  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  of  very 
sick  people  and  ^M^ratomalacia  by  the  general  depression  of  strength,  and  in 
keratitis  neurouamytica  by  the  insensitiveness  of  the  eye.  The  irritative  symp¬ 
toms,  whidi^inther  cases  are  put  in  action  through  reflex  impulses  originat- 
mg  in  t^e  se^lory  nerves,  are  absent  in  the  case  of  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus. 
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The  three  forms  of  keratitis  are  hence,  in  spite  of  their  external  similarity, 
entirely  different  from  each  other,  and  can  be  readily  differentiated  by  the 
clinical  picture  which  they  present.  Keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  occupies,  as  a 
rule,  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea.  Keratomalacia  begins  in  the  center  of 
the  cornea,  and  is  found  only  in  children  who  are  the  subjects  of  a  rapid  decline 
of  nutrition.  Finally,  keratitis  neuroparalytica  is  characterized  most  of  all  by  the 
rapid  exfoliation  of  epithelium  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  cornea,  and  does 
not  occur  except  in  conjunction  with  a  trigeminal  paralysis  which  can  be  diag¬ 
nosticated  at  once.  The  confusion  between  the  three  varieties  of  keratitis 
just  described  is  furthermore  favored  by  their  nomenclature.  The  designation 
keratitis  xerotica,  chosen  by  Feuer  for  the  keratitis  of  desiccation  (keratitis  e 
lagophthalmo),  would  be  quite  a  good  one  if  it  did  not  lead  to  confusion  with 
simple  local  xerosis  of  the  cornea  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  with  kerato¬ 
malacia,  in  which  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  likewise  exists.  And,) 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  authors  designate  keratomalacia  under  the  name  of 
keratitis  xerotica.  In  order  to  avoid  this  confusion,  I  have  dropped  the  ex¬ 
pression  keratitis  xerotica  altogether;  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  increase  the 
number  of  epithets  still  further  by  the  invention  of  a  new  name,  I  use  the  old 
expression  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  for  the  keratitis  of  desiccation. 


B.  Nonsuppurative  Keratitis. 

(a)  Superficial  Forms. 

42.  1.  Panniis. — Pannus  consists  in  the  new  formation  of  a  tissue 
resembling  granulations  directly  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea. 
Pannus  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  affection  of  the  conjunctival  layer 
of  the  cornea  (conjunctiva  corneae,  see  page  125),  and  in  every  case  is 
simply  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  conjunctival  disease — that  is,  either 
of  conjunctivitis  trachomatosa  or  conjunctivitis  lvH^hatica.  We  hence 
make  a  distinction  between  pannus  trachomatous  and  pannus  lym- 
phaticus.  For  further  particulars,  see  uncte(N$iese  two  diseases  of  the 
conjunctiva. 

2.  Keratitis  with  the  Formation  of  Vesicles. — Vesicles  on  the  cor¬ 
nea  are  generally  small,  and  are  filj^cNhqth  a  limpid  liquid.  Their  an¬ 
terior  wall  is  very  frail,  for  it  is  ff^mtKi  simply  by  the  epithelium  of  the 
cornea,  which  is  lifted  up  fromQjmvman’s  membrane  by  serum.  More 
rarely  larger-sized  blebs  (buffip)  occur,  the  anterior  wall  of  which  gen¬ 
erally  consists  of  a  new-f^rad  connective  tissue  in  addition  to  the  epi¬ 
thelium,  and  is  hence'raf^  resistant.  The  small  vesicles  are  ordinarily 
present  in  some  n«»n(B)fers,  while  the  large  blebs  generally  occur  singly. 
Violent  symptomss&$  irritation,  such  as  ciliary  injection,  lachrymation, 
photophobia,  more  especially  great  pain,  are  usually  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  dej^J^pment  of  the  vesicle.  These,  doubtless,  are  caused  by 
the  pulh&Xupon  the  corneal  nerves  which  pass  into  the  epithelium, 
and  w^^n,  in  the  process  of  formation  of  vesicles,  are  first  stretched 
andHabally  torn  in  two.  The  irritative  symptoms  ordinarily  disappear 
^lwtlie  rupture  of  the  vesicles.  This  occurs  so  quickly  in  the  case  of 
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small  vesicles  that  we  generally  do  not  get  a  sight  of  these  themselves 
at  all,  but  only  of  the  subsequent  small  defects  in  the  epithelium,  to 
the  margins  of  which  the  epithelium  that  had  been  lifted  up  still  ad¬ 
heres  in  loose  shreds.  The  large  blebs,  on  account  of  the  greater  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  anterior  wall,  are  of  longer  duration.  They  are  not  tightly 
distended,  but  form  a  lax,  tremulous,  somewhat  dependent  sac.  After 
their  rupture  the  lax  anterior  wall  still  lies  upon  the  cornea,  and  can  be 
readily  made  out  by  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  displaced  by  move¬ 
ments  of  the  lids.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea  to  touch  is  ordi¬ 
narily  diminished  or  entirely  abrogated  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
formation  of  vesicles. 

There  are  the  following  varieties  of  keratitis  with  the  formation  of 
vesicles : 

(a)  Herpes*  Febrilis  Cornea  (Horner). — In  febrile  diseases,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  respiratory  organs  (most  frequently  in  epidemic  influenza, 
next  oftenest  in  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  ordinary  influenza,  etc.),  less 
frequently  in  other  febrile  diseases,  like  typhus,  intermittent  fever,  etc., 
small  vesicles  often  make  their  appearance  on  the  lips,  the  alae  of  the 
nose,  the  eyelids,  the  ears,  etc.f  At  the  same  time  an  eruption  of  small 
transparent  vesicles,  which  are  associated  with  violent  symptoms  of 
irritation,  may  occur  upon  the  cornea.  These  are  scarcely  the  size  of 
a  pin’s  head,  and  are  often  disposed  in  rows  or  in  groups.  The  vesi¬ 
cles  very  speedily  rupture  and  leave  small  losses  of  substance,  the  floor 
of  which  shows  a  faint  opacity.  Generally  these  soon  heal,  so  that 
after  two  or  three  weeks  the  disease  is  over,  without  leaving  any  lasting 
opacity  of  the  cornea.  In  severe,  and  especially  in  negated,  cases, 
however,  large  corneal  ulcers,  which  not  infrequently  haH^Hbranching 
form  (keratitis  dendritica,  see  page  152),  may  devejoAjl-om  the  small 
losses  of  substance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vesicles  upon  I^Dcornea  are  entirely 
analogous  to  those  which  develop  upon  the  Just  as  the -latter  are 

generally  present  only  upon  one  side  of ,tmjjsice,  so  also  the  affection 
of  the  eyes  is  usually  unilateral  in  its  inKelopment,  and  is,  moreover, 
confined  to  the  same  side  as  the  vesideVnpon  the  face.  With  careful 
treatment  the  prognosis  is  good,  aav^  that  case  the  disease  generally 
gets  well  without  leaving  any  The  treatment  is  purely  symp¬ 

tomatic,  being  that  which  i&^Micated  for  corneal  ulcers  generally — 
that  is,  in  the  main,  the/empoyment  of  a  protective  bandage  and  of 
atropine. 

(P)  Herpes  Zostepx£r?iece. — This  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  herpes 
zoster  l  ophthalmipre-2-that  is,  zoster  which  is  localized  in  the  region 

-7 - - - — 

*  From  creep.  f  Hebra’s  herpes  facialis. 

t  =  girdl^Aruption,  from  fa<TTT]p,  girdle.  We  also  speak  of  it  as  zona  ophthal- 
mica.  \Q  ) 
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of  distribution  of  the  trigeminus  (see  the  section  on  diseases  of  the 
lids,  §  107).  The  cornea  participates  in  the  morbid  process  by  form¬ 
ing  small  vesicles,  which  generally  are  arranged  in  groups  and  rupture 
speedily,  as  in  the  case  of  herpes  febrilis.  The  subsequent  course  of 
herpes  zoster  is  distinguished  from  that  of  herpes  febrilis  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  irritative  symptoms  after  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles, 
and  by  the  marked  opacity  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea  at  the 
spots  where  the  vesicles  were  situated.  It  takes  some  time  for  the  opac¬ 
ities  to  disappear,  nor  is  it  always  the  case  that  they  disappear  com¬ 
pletely.  Hence  the  disease  runs  a  chronic  course,  and  often  leaves 
permanent  opacities  of  the  cornea  after  it.  Naturally  this  is  even  more 
true  of  those  cases  in  which  large  ulcers  develop  from  the  vesicles. 
The  insensitiveness  of  the  cornea  to  touch  is  especially  pronounced  in 
herpes  zoster.  The  prognosis  of  this  variety  of  herpes,  from  what  has 
just  been  said,  is  less  favorable  than  that  of  herpes  febrilis ;  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  same. 

(y)  Keratitis  Vesiculosa  ( et  Bullosa). — This  variety  occurs  in  eyes 
the  cornea  of  which  is  more  or  less  clouded  and  insensitive ;  in  eyes  with 
a  large  corneal  cicatrix,  or  eyes  which  have  been  rendered  blind  by 
irido-cyclitis,  or  by  increase  of  tension.  Either  vesicles  which  are  small 
and  of  short  duration  form  with  the  accompaniment  of  violent  inflam¬ 
matory  symptoms  upon  the  cornea  (keratitis,  vesiculosa),  or  large  tremu¬ 
lous  bullse  develop,  which  last  for  several  days  before  they  rupture  (kera¬ 
titis  bullosa).  In  all  cases  the  vesicles  show  a  great  tendency  to  take 
on  frequent  recurrences,  in  each  of  which  the  irritative  symptoms  set 
in  anew. 

The  cause  of  the  formation  of  vesicles  appears  toil e  in  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  lymph  circulation  which  ar^mhout  doubt  present 
in  such  eyes.  By  stasis  of  the  lymph,  oedem^-^Wne  cornea  is  produced ; 
the  cedematous  fluid  penetrates  forward  irfyl  it  gets  beneath  the  epi¬ 
thelium,  and  then  lifts  the  latter  up  jpO^Taces  from  Bowman’s  mem¬ 
brane. 

The  prognosis  is  so  far  unfai^rame  in  that  the  disease  frequently 
recurs,  on  which  account  the  aifCc^ed  eye,  besides  beiflg  useless  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  vision,  is  the  sou:  constant  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

Treatment  should  aim  at^S^ing  the  condition  of  irritation  produced 
by  the  eruption  of  veS&Jps,  and  at  preventing  the  recurrences.  The 
former  object  is  at  oy  opening  the  vesicles,  the  smaller  ones  being 

pricked,  and  in  tlu§u£ase  of  the  larger  ones  the  anterior  wall  being  re¬ 
moved.  In  ort^pto  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  vesicles,  we  may  touch 
the  raw  spote©curring  upon  the  cornea  after  the  opening  of  the  vesi¬ 
cles  wit]^vKjvnrate-of-silver  solution,  or  we  may  remove  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  of  the  cornea  in  these  spots.  Sometimes  we  do  not  put  a 

stop4&the  recurrences  until  we  have  improved  the  conditions  for  the 
mv&pnon  of  the  eye  by  means  of  an  iridectomy ;  we  may  even  find  our- 
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selves  compelled  to  perform  enucleation  of  the  diseased  eye  in  order  to 
give  the  patients  ease. 


With  reference  to  the  forms  of  keratitis  associated  with  the  formation  of 
vesicles  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  partly  referable  to  the  lack  of 
clearness  in  the  nomenclature.  The  two  forms  of  herpes  corneae  (herpes  febrilis 
and  herpes  zoster)  are  distinguished  from  keratitis  vesiculosa  and  bullosa  by 
their  attacking  a  cornea  which  previously  was  healthy.  Stellwag  uses  the  ex¬ 
pression  herpes  cornem  in  quite  a  different  sense,  designating  by  this  term  the 
efflorescences  of  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  when  they  develop  upon  the  cornea. 
The  expression  in  this  sense,  if  we  wish  to  employ  it  at  all,  should  only  be  used 
with  the  express  addition  of  “  herpes  corneas  according  to  Stellwag.” 

Apart  from  the  forms  above  described,  the  formation  of  vesicles  upon  the 
cornea  is  further,  in  rare  cases,  observed  under  special  conditions— e.  g.,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  action  of  various,  and  particularly  of  corrosive,  substances  upon  the 
cornea,  after  burns,  after  a  cataract  operation  beneath  the  bandage,  etc.  Cases 
also  occur  in  which,  without  known  cause,  there  develop  upon  a  perfectly 
sound  cornea  vesicles  or  bull®  the  formation  of  which  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  to  nervous  influences,  as  in  the  case  of  herpes  febrilis  and  herpes  zos¬ 
ter.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  usually  characterized  by  periodical  recurrence.  I 
know  one  old  lady  who  for  twelve  years  has  been  obliged  to  suffer  from  occa¬ 
sional  attacks  of  inflammation  in  her  eyes,  which  otherwise,  are  sound.  The 
attack  occurs  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  affects  sometimes  one  eye,  sometimes 
the  other.  It  is  associated  with  violent  pain,  great  photophobia,  and  profuse 
lachrymation.  In  the  first  days  of  the  attack  the  only  things  found  are  oedema 
of  the  lids,  great  ciliary  injection,  and  a  cornea  covered  with  minute  elevations, 
as  if  it  had  been  strewn  with  sand.  Then  a  large  transparent  bulla  develops 
upon  the  cornea,  after  the  rupture  of  which  the  inflammatory  symptoms  rapidly 
abate,  and  the  epithelial  defect  heals  without  leaving  a  trace  behind! 

In  many  cases  of  keratitis  in  which  vesicles  had  formed  upourfira  cornea  it 
was  observed  that  after  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles  fine  filamen^^dhered  to  the 
losses  of  substance  thus  produced  and  hung  down  loose,  fopQfcir1- 
cases  were  called  filamentous  Iceratitis  (Leber,  Uthoff,  Fi ae£^r)* 
when  seen  under  the  microscope,  are  composed  of  fine/ 
and  probably  consist  of  coagulated  fibrin. 

Perhaps  the  cases  of  recurrent  erosion  of  the  which  Arlt  first  described, 

belong  under  the  head  of  keratitis  with  the  fo*®tation  of  vesicles.  Here  a  loss 
of  substance  of  the  corneal  epithelium,  originating  in  a  superficial  traumatism, 
heals  without  leaving  any  mark,  only  to again  after  some  time  wdtli  violent 
symptoms  of  irritation.  Some  authorejte^lieve  that  the  formation  of  a  vesicle 
precedes  the  recurrence  of  the  lo^^r  substance,  while  others  could  not  con¬ 
vince  themselves  of  the  existence  @a  vesicle. 

A  form  of  superficial  keni$^b  which  is  related  to  herpes  febrilis  corne®, 
but  is  not  associated  with  0e  formation  of  vesicles,  is  Iceratitis  'punctata  super  - 
fidalis.  It  begins  withryse  symptoms  of  an  acute  conjunctivitis.  Changes 
in  the  cornea  are  Qb^^Su  either  at  the  same  time  or  not  till  some  days  or 
weeks  afterward^^&eke  changes  consist  in  the  presence  of  minute  gray  spots 
which,  as  in  the  c^  of  herpes  febrilis,  are  often  arranged  in  groups  or  in  short 
rows.  Thev^A  sometimes  only  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  sometimes  very 
abundan^-tJ^ward  of  a  hundred.  They  are  either  scattered  irregularly  over 


such  reason  these 
The  filaments, 

\  twisted  like  a  rope, 
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the  cornea,  or  they  are  chiefly  massed  together  in  the  central  portion ;  in  every 
case,  however,  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea  are  the  part  least  covered  by 
the  spots.  The  spots  lie  in  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea,  which  latter 
looks  dull  because  the  epithelium  over  the  spots  bulges  out  in  the  form  of  a  nodule. 
The  irritative  symptoms  soon  disappear,  but  the  spots,  as  well  as  the  punctate 
look  of  the  corneal  surface,  generally  remain  for  months  almost  unchanged,  and 
then  very  gradually  disappear.  If  the  spots  are  not  numerous,  the  sight  remains 
undisturbed ;  if,  however,  many  spots  are  present,  particularly  in  the  center, 
the  acuity  of  vision  is  reduced  considerably.  Keratitis  punctata  superficialis  is 
found  most  frequently  in  young  people,  and  affects  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
both  eyes.  It  often  begins  at  the  same  time  with  a  catarrh  of  the  air-passages, 
just  as  herpes  febrilis  cornese  does,  but  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  mainly 
by  the  absence  of  the  formation  of  true  vesicles.  Hence,  too,  in  keratitis  punc¬ 
tata  superficialis  the  superficial  losses  of  substance,  which  develop  from  the 
vesicles  in  herpes,  are  wanting,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  formation  of  ulcers 
in  this  variety  of  keratitis  is  observed  only  as  a  rare  exception. 


(b)  Deep  Forms  of  Non-suppurative  Keratitis . 

43.  These  forms  have  as  a  common  characteristic  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  infiltrate  in  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea, 
an  infiltrate,  however,  which  shows  no  tendency  toward  purulent  dis¬ 
integration,  but — generally  not  till  after  existing  quite  a  while — disap¬ 
pears  again  by  resorption.  When  this  takes  place,  the  cornea  in  favor¬ 
able  cases  clears  up  again  completely,  while  in  other  cases  opacities  of 
a  varying  degree  of  intensity  are  left,  and  are  sometimes  even  accom¬ 
panied  by  flattening  of  the  cornea.  In  keeping  with  the  deep  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  infiltrate  in  the  cornea,  the  uveal  tract,  and  especially  the 
iris  and  ciliary  body,  are  almost  always  implicated.. 

*  iJp 

Symptoms  and  Course. — This  affection^^ray  run  its  course  in  two 
ways,  according  as  it  begins,  in  the  ceiw  or  at  the  margins  of  the 
cornea.  If  the  disease  invades  the  f&tyer  of  the  cornea  first,  we  see 
small,  dim,  gray  maculae  making^^en*  appearance  in  this  situation, 
and  lying  in  the  middle  and  c^p  layers  of  the  cornea ;  the  surface 
of  the  latter  is  lusterless  and  dQl.  The  number  of  maculae  gradually 
increases,  so  that  they  kee^C^ktending  farther  and  farther  toward  the 
margin  ;  but  they  are  massed  most  thickly  in  the  center,  where 

they  frequently  becdfr^  confluent.  Since  even  between  the  maculae 
the  cornea  is  no^tM’,  but  shows  a  fine  diffuse  cloudiness,  the  entire 
cornea  may  in  spvbf’e  cases  ultimately  look  uniformly  gray,  like  ground 
glass.  As  sdeA^is  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  has  advanced  somewhat 
farther,  ^vas&warization  begins  by  the  penetration  of  vessels  into  the 
cornea^5TOi  different  spots  upon  the  corneal  circumference.  We  see 


nonyms :  keratitis  interstitialis,  keratitis  profunda,  keratitis  diffusa,  uveitis 
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the  vascular  trunks  coming  out  from  beneath  the  limbus,  because — as 
opposed  to  the  vessels  in  pannus — they  arise  from  the  deeply  situated 
vessels  of  the  adjacent  sclera.  They  branch  in  tufts,  like  a  brush,  in 
the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  often  appear  quite  indistinct  and 
of  a  dirty-red  or  grayish-red  color,  because  they  are  covered  by  the 
clouded  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  the  latter  has  grown  luster¬ 
less  and  clouded  at  some  spot  upon  its  margin.  The  cloudiness  is 
deeply  situated,  and  when  regarded  with  the  naked  eye  looks  uniformly 
gray,  but  with  the  magnifying-glass  can  generally  be  resolved  into  sepa¬ 
rate  maculae  or  dim  parallel  streaks.  Soon  similar  areas  of  cloudiness 
appear  at  other  spots  of  the  corneal  margin,  and  then  push  their  way 
forward  concentrically  from  all  sides  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea. 
Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  marginal  opacities  the  cor¬ 
responding  portions  of  the  limbus  become  injected  and  the  vessels  of 
the  corneal  margin  begin  to  grow  out.  The  formation  of  vessels,  as 
far  as  it  originates  in  the  network  of  marginal  loops  in  the  limbus, 
soon  comes  to  an  end,  so  that  the  limbus  advances  only  a  little  way 
out  upon  the  cornea,  where  it  looks  red  and  swollen  (“  epaulet-like  ” 
swelling  of  the  limbus).  On  the  other  hand,  the  deep  vessels,  which 
come  out  from  beneath  the  limbus,  grow  farther  and  farther  into  the 
cornea,  and  follow  closely  upon  the  opacity  which  advances  in  front 
of  them ;  it  looks  as  if  they  were  pushing  the  opacity  before  them. 
These  vessels  have,  as  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  first  form,  the  char¬ 
acters  of  deeply  situated  vessels,  shown  by  their  penicillate^Vranching 
and  by  their  dull,  dead,  grayish-red  hue.  * 

When  parenchymatous  keratitis  has  attained  its^^e,  the  cornea 
is  often  so  opaque  that  we  scarcely  recognize  the  iriCSnrough  it.  At 
the  same  time  it  loses  its  luster  completely,  so  thUjki£  looks  as  though 
smeared  with  grease  (with  the  magnifying-|*MDwe  recognize  numer¬ 
ous  minute  elevations  of  the  epithelium*  make  the  surface  of 

the  cornea  rough,  as  if  made  of  fine  shagreen).  Sight  is  reduced  to 
the  mere  recognition  of  the  movemen^arthe  hand  before  the  eye,  or 
to  the  bare  distinction  between  li/f«^and  darkness.  The  process  of 
recovery  now  begins  gradually^s(0ptfig  from  the  margin,  where  the 
cornea  first  becomes  transpare*S$frgain,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ves¬ 
sels  grow  constantly  fewe^aya  fewer.  The  center  of  the  cornea  re¬ 
gains  opaque  the  longeshout  finally  clears  up,  too,  until  only  a  fine 
diffuse  cloudiness  renia|i^  which  causes  but  little  impairment  of  sight. 
This  cloudiness,  tog$|h6r  with  a  few  very  minute  blood-vessels  which 
are  only  visibl^K^ir  the  magnifying-glass,  can  still  be  made  out  years 
afterward,  and  certain  signs  of  a  parenchymatous  keratitis  that  has 
once  exist^i>\ 

Parejmffyinatous  keratitis  always  runs  a  chronic  course .  The  in- 
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flammatory  symptoms  keep  on  increasing  for  one  or  two  months,  until 
the  disease  has  reached  its  acme.  Then  the  irritative  symptoms  very 
soon  abate,  and  the  process  of  clearing  up  of  the  cornea  makes  at  first 
rapid  progress.  Afterward,  however,  it  goes  on  more  slowly  again,  and 
the  center  of  the  cornea  in  particular  remains  for  a  long  time  opaque, 
so  that  sight  is  not  restored  until  late  in  the  disease.  It  takes  from 
half  a  year  to  a  year,  or  even  more,  for  the  cornea  to  acquire  the  full 
degree  of  transparency  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to  assume  with  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  given  intensity. 

All  the  cases  do  not  run  their  course  in  the  way  described.  There 
are,  for  example,  many  lighter  cases,  in  which  the  changes  do  not  go 
far,  and  which  hence,  too,  are  completed  in  a  shorter  time.  Thus  the 
process  may  go  no  farther  than  the  formation  of  a  few  maculae,  which 
gradually  disappear  again  without  the  associated  inflammatory  symp¬ 
toms  being  at  any  time  marked.  If  the  opacity  begins  at  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  it  often  remains  confined  to  that  section  of  it  from  which 
it  originally  started.  In  that  case,  if  it  pushes  its  way  farther  from 
the  margin  toward  the  center,  only  a  sector,  and  not  the  entire  cornea, 
is  rendered  opaque.  Conversely  there  are  also — luckily  not  often — 
very  severe  cases  in  which  dense  opacities  remain  as  a  permanency. 
Owing  to  the  inflammatory  infiltration,  softening  of  the  cornea  may 
be  produced,  so  that  the  latter  gives  way  before  the  intra-ocular  press¬ 
ure  and  keratectasia  develops ;  in  this  case  also  the  cornea  remains  per¬ 
manently  opaque,  and  to  quite  a  marked  degree.  The  worst  cases  are 
those  in  which,  by  subsequent  shrinking  of  the  exudate,  the  cornea 
becomes  flattened,  densely  opaque,  and  of  a  tendimms  appearance,  in 
which  case  the  sight  is  nearly  or  quite  all  lost. 

Just  as  great  variations  exist  in  regard  to  10? thickness  and  extent 
of  the  infiltration,  so  they  do  also  in  regard^Qkhe  vascularization .  In 
many  cases  the  cornea  is  so  abundantly  ra^ularized  that  it  looks  like  a 
red  cloth ;  in  others,  on  the  contrarvJC^almost  devoid  of  vessels,  and 
is  like  white  ground  glass.  Lying  Qeyvvken  these  extremes  are  numer¬ 
ous  cases  in  which  vessels  develo|Mrom  only  single  spots  upon  the  cor¬ 
neal  margin,  so  that  simply  a  sector  of  the  cornea  looks  red,  or  so  that 
only  single  tufts  of  vessels  puSiscoverable.  Hence  we  may  distinguish 
between  a  vascular  and^a^mu^vascular  form,  according  to  the  relations 
of  the  vessels.  It  mu&e  remarked,  however,  that  even  in  the  non- 
vascular  form  one^oiytwo  vessels  can  generally  be  made  out  with  the 
aid  of  the  magnifvrhfg-glass. 

When  we  sftqsider  how  the  cases  vary  both  in  respect  to  the  opacity 
and  to  vasqu^rization,  we  comprehend  why  parenchymatous  keratitis 
should  ^^mt  a  very  varying  clinical  picture,  and  hence  often  offer  diffi¬ 
culties  nMhe  way  of  diagnosis  for  the  beginner.  But  we  shall  generally 
be^Jli^  to  make  the  diagnosis  with  certainty  if  we  hold  fast  to  those 
^nptoms  which  are  common  to  all  the  cases — namely,  the  deep  situa- 
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tion  of  the  opacity  and  of  the  vessels,  the  typical  increase  in  the  in¬ 
filtration  up  to  a  certain,  usually  considerable,  degree,  and  finally  the 
absence  of  purulent  disintegration,  so  that  the  formation  of  ulcers 
never  takes  place. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  is  accompanied  by  irritative  symptoms , 
such  as  pain,  photophobia,  and  lachrymation.  These  are  sometimes 
very  slight,  sometimes  violent ;  in  general  we  may  say  that  they  are 
more  pronounced,  the  greater  the  amount  of  vascularization  with  which 
the  keratitis  is  associated.  Furthermore,  parenchymatous  keratitis  is 
almost  always  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract .  In 
the  lightest  cases  there  is  merely  hyperaemia  of  the  iris,  which  makes 
itself  apparent  by  the  failure,  complete  or  nearly  so,  of  the  pupil  to 
dilate  under  atropine.  In  severe  cases  there  is  iritis,  which  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  posterior  synechiae,  the  formation  of  deposits 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  seclusion  and  occlusion 
of  the  pupil.  In  particularly  bad  cases  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis  develops, 
which  terminates  in  flattening  of  the  cornea,  or  even  in  atrophy  of  the 
eyeball. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  generally  attacks  both  eyes,  and  more 
frequently  both  in  succession  than  both  at  once.  Sometimes  there 
is  even  an  interval  of  several  years  between  the  involvement  of  the  two 
eyes.  Recurrences  of  the  disease  take  place,  but  are  rare. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease,  from  what  has  been  said,  is  unfavor¬ 
able  as  regards  its  duration,  inasmuch  as  it  drags  on  for  months  and 
years,  especially  if  the  two  eyes  are  successively  attacked.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prognosis  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  outcojA  must  be 
put  down  as  good,  because  in  by  far  the  greater  numberS^tfte  cases  a 
good,  or  at  least  serviceable,  degree  of  sight  comes  baJp.1  By  holding 
up  this  prospect  of  recovery  the  physician  must  keenCup  the  courage  of 
his  patient,  who,  because  of  the  slow  progress  \sOhe  disease,  is  very 
apt  to  lose  all  hope  of  a  restoration  of  his  sigWO 

Etiology. — Parenchymatous  keratitis  is  a^jjrsease  of  youth,  appear¬ 
ing,  as  a  rule,  between  the  sixth  and  the^wentieth  year  of  life.  It  is 
only  the  exception  that  persons  beforeNJr  after  this  age  (sometimes 
even  after  the  thirtieth  year)  are^Mcked.  The  female  sex  suffers 
from  it  more  frequently  than  ^l^ramle.  The  ordinary  cause  of  the 
disease  is  syphilis,  and  especdan^  hereditary  syphilis.  To  prove  the 
existence  of  hereditary  sy^liijpfrom  the  history  of  the  case  directly — 
n  e.,  by  getting  the  fatheror  mother  to  confess  to  syphilis — is  often  a 
difficult  thing  to  do.  I^ddes,  in  most  cases  it  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
since  hereditary  ^swp^ifis  can  generally  be  recognized  with  sufficient 
certainty  fron^^$ries  of  symptoms.  In  that  case,  we  abstain  from 
questioning  tfuNparents  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  more  so  since 
it  would  M^^evere  reproach  to  them  to  have  to  recognize  in  their 
own  pejgomrthe  cause  of  their  children’s  illness.  On  the  other  hand, 
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it  is  a  good  thing  to  determine  by  questioning  whether  many  children 
have  died  in  the  family  (the  mortality  of  the  children  of  syphilitic 
parents  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  fifty  per  cent),  whether  premature 
labors,  and  especially  those  in  which  the  foetus  is  dead  or  putrefied, 
have  not  occurred,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis  which  patients  with  paren¬ 
chymatous  keratitis  frequently  exhibit  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  peculiar  formation  of  the  face  and  cranium.  The  upper  jaws 
are  markedly  flat,  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose  low  and  often  sunken  in. 
Not  infrequently  there  exists  ozaena  or  blennorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  the  latter  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  nose.  The  frontal 
eminences  are  very  prominent.  The  intelligence  of  these  patients  is 
often  abnormal,  they  being  either  precocious,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
backward  in  the  mental  development. 

2.  The  incisor  teeth  are  abnormally  shaped  (Hutchinson),  so  that, 
instead  of  a  straight  edge,  they  show  a  semilunar  indentation.  This 
change  exists  only  in  the  teeth  of  the  second  dentition,  and  then  most 
frequently  in  the  upper  central  incisor  teeth.  These  are  often  also 
stunted  in  their  growth  as  a  whole,  so  that  they  are  either  too  small  or 
are  altogether  wanting. 

3.  At  the  angles  of  the  mouth  we  may  find  fine  linear  cicatrices  as 
relics  of  former  rhagades ;  so  also  cicatrices  in  the  buccal  and  pharyn¬ 
geal  cavities  (especially  on  the  hard  and  soft  palate)  point  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  antecedent  syphilitic  ulcerations. 

4.  Numerous  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  can  be  made  out,  especially 
upon  the  neck.  These  are  small,  hard,  painless,  and  with  no  tendency 
toward  ulceration,  by  which  characters  they  are  extinguished  from  the 
lymph  glands  of  scrofulous  subjects,  which  araiiarge  and  soft,  and 
readily  undergo  caseation. 

5.  Swellings  of  the  periosteum  (tophi^&nich  are  hard  and  are  but 

little  or  not  at  all  painful,  occur  on  th*NJong  bones.  They  are  most 
frequently  and  most  easily  found  u^o^tjie  anterior  border  of  the  tibia. 
Sometimes  a  serous  inflammation^THie  knee-joint  (hydrops  genu)  is 
present ;  caries  is  rare.  O 

6.  We  frequently  find  In  ess  of  hearing,  which,  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  keratitis,  sometime&©)reases  to  absolute  deafness. 

It  is  important  to^qpK  for  all  of  these  symptoms,  for  any  one  of 
them  by  itself  is  be  looked  upon  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 

existence  of  herediWy  syphilis ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not  to 
expect  to  find^^Jlie  changes  above  given  distinctly  marked  in  the  same 
individual  dQnce.  The  more  carefully  we  make  our  investigation, 
the  grej^x^s  the  number  of  these  symptoms  that  we  are  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  ;  s<^mt  we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  qqps  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  are  to  be  referred  to  hereditary 
^jMis.  In  very  rare  cases  this  form  of  keratitis  is  also  observed  in 
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acquired  syphilis.  A  few  cases  may  depend  upon  scrofula,  while  in 
many  no  cause  at  all  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is  discoverable  to  account 
for  the  eye  disease. 

Treatment. — Local  treatment  during  the  period  of  progression  con¬ 
sists  in  combating  the  inflammation  by  protecting  the  eyes  from  light 
and  by  instilling  atropine,  which  latter  counteracts  the  complications 
arising  from  the  iris.  Moist  warm  compresses  often  ameliorate  the 
symptoms  of  irritation,  and  accelerate  somewhat  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  In  the  regressive  period,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  as  thorough¬ 
going  a  clearing  up  of  the  cornea  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  the 
well-known  irritant  remedies — like  calomel,  tincture  of  opium,  yellow- 
precipitate  ointment,  hot  steam,  etc. — are  indicated  (see  page  150). 
These,  however,  should  only  be  brought  into  application  when,  on 
making  cautious  tests,  the  eye  is  found  to  bear  them  well — i.  e.,  does 
not  fall  once  more  into  a  profound  state  of  irritation.  It  is  advisable 
to  keep  on  with  these  remedies,  interchanging  them  frequently,  for  a 
very  long  time — for  months  or  years.  If  ectasis  of  the  cornea  threatens, 
it  is  to  be  combated  by  a  pressure-bandage,  which,  if  necessary,  can  be 
combined  with  repeated  paracentesis  of  the  cornea. 

General  treatment,  in  those  cases  in  which  hereditary  syphilis  is 
the  cause,  must  be  directed  against  the  latter.  Mercurial  treatment, 
which  is  of  such  marked  service  in  acquired  syphilis,  is  here  ordinarily 
less  efficient.  Since  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  very  energetic  method  of 
treatment,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  it  in  the  severe  cases  only.  In  adults 
we  had  best  select  the  treatment  by  inunction,  in  children  the  internal 
administration  of  corrosive  sublimate  (giving  pills  of  one  nnj^gramme, 
beginning  with  one  a  day,  and  increasing  the  dose  to  frwv,  six  to  ten 
pills  a  day,  accoi'ding  to  the  age).  In  doing  this  we  be  mindful 
to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  mouthCm  order  to  avoid 
salivation.  In  the  lighter  cases  of  parenchymatoH^kreratitis  we  prefer, 
in  place  of  mercury,  a  simple  corroborative  J*dSnent  with  the  simul¬ 
taneous  employment  of  remedies  containmgVi&aine  (cod-liver  oil  with 
iodine,  iodide  of  iron,  and  mineral  water»>Sontaining  iodine,  the  latter 
especially  as  a  form  of  after-treatm&pt).  Unfortunately,  we  must 
say  that,  in  general,  treatment  is  prefty  nearly  powerless  against  this 
disease.  Parenchymatous  kei^tj(^*n  many  cases,  even  under  the 
most  careful  treatment,  runs  ^Csburse  that  is  not  essentially  different 
from  what  would  have  b^exvThe  case  without  any  treatment;  not 
infrequently  we  see  the^lisSase  while  under  treatment  break  out  in 
the  other  eye,  withoui^r  being  able  to  prevent  the  opacity  from 
spreading  gradua}ljr^4r  the  entire  cornea  in  this  eye  also.  The 
chief  use  of  t^^w&bnt  consists  in  its  combating  the  complications 
arising  from  tmMivea,  and  also  in  securing  a  more  rapid  and  more 
perfect  cl^pg  up  of  the  corneal  opacities  during  the  period  of 
regression  V 
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Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  possible  to  make  an  anatomical  examina¬ 
tion  of  an  eye  affected  with  parenchymatous  keratitis  in  a  few  cases  only.  The 
examination  shows  dense  infiltration  of  the  most  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea, 
so  that  they  sometimes  appear  as  if  transformed  into  granulating  tissue  ( i ,  Fig. 
37) ;  moreover,  in  the  posterior  and  middle  layers  of  the  section  we  see  numer¬ 
ous  newly  formed  blood-vessels  (Fig.  37,  g).  The  infiltration  at  the  margin 


Magnified 


Fig.  37.— Cross-section  through  a  Cornea  with^a^nchymatous  Keratitis. 

100  x  1.  (After  a  Preparation?^  Dr.  Nordenson.) 

The  stroma,  5,  of  the  cornea  shows  an  infiltration  which  begins  in  the  middle  layers,  and  keeps 
on  increasing  more  and  more  posteriorly Isojlm  the  deepest  layers,  £,  have  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  granulating  tissue.  On  accOunff-or  the  inequality  in  the  degree  of  thickening  of 
these  layers,  Descemet’s  membrane,  IXjsamdulated  ;  upon  its  endothelium  there  are  depos¬ 
ited  in  places  small  accumulations  oftnrbjmd  cells,  r.  In  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the 
cornea  we  see  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  newly  formed  blood-vessels,  p,  g * 
while  the  most  anterior  layers,  an^^so  Bowman’s  membrane,  B,  and  the  epithelium,  E,  are 


normal. 
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of  the  cornea  is  contintraOwito  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  the  iris,  and  the 
ciliary  body.  In  on&<^r(in  a  fourteen-year- old  boy)  I  found  this  region  infil¬ 
trated  with  numer(^isJnodules  which  were  composed  of  small  cells  and  which 
had  a  certain  4r@mnblance  to  tubercles,  although  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
demonstrate  Ht^ffesence  of  tubercle  bacilli  or  of  other  micro-organisms. 

Accoijd^wTo  the  results  of  anatomical  as  well  as  clinical  examination,  there¬ 
fore,  mj^miiymatous  keratitis  is  situated  in  the  most  posterior  layers  of  the 
cornea,  ijhich,  according  to  the  teachings  of  embryology,  are  to  be  classed  with 
thn^rea  (see  page  125),  for  which  reason  Stellwag  calls  this  disease  uveitis 
^antprior.  It  should  not,  therefore,  excite  our  astonishment  if  the  uvea  proper 
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is  also  always  implicated.  To  be  sure,  the  participation  of  the  uvea  in  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  not  always  by  any  means  equally  pronounced.  Minute  deposits, 
which  are  discovered  in  making  a  careful  examination  of  the  cornea  with  the 
magnifying-glass  at  the  time  when  the  opacity  is  resolving,  are  scarcely  ever 
wanting.  Besides  these,  the  most  frequently  occurring  complications  are  pos¬ 
terior  synechise  and  also  chorioiditic  foci ;  hypopyon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  In  many  cases  the  part  that  the  uvea  takes  is  so  slight  as  not  to 
be  clinically  demonstrable ;  in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  very  promi¬ 
nent,  as  compared  with  the  process  in  the  cornea,  that  what  we  have  before  us 
is  really  an  irido-cyclitis — the  share  that  the  cornea  takes  in  the  process  being 
evidenced  only  by  the  presence  of  a  few  spots  of  opacity  in  its  deep  layers. 
Thus  there  exists  a  continuous  series  of  intermediate  forms  between  typical 
parenchymatous  keratitis  and  irido-cyclitis  e  lue  hereditaria. 

Among  the  more  frequently  occurring  variations  in  the  clinical  picture  of 
parenchymatous  keratitis  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  In  that  form  which 
begins  with  maculae  in  the  central  portions  of  the  cornea  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  the  maculae  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  cornea  are  placed  par¬ 
ticularly  close  together,  and  thus  form  a  very  opaque  ring,  which  still  remains 
visible  as  a  gray  circle  even  when  the  separate  maculae  have  coalesced  into 
a  continuous  mass  of  cloudiness  (hence  described  by  Yossius  in  brief  as  kera¬ 
titis  centralis  annularis).  Allied  to  these  cases  are  those  in  which  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  cornea  becomes  particularly  opaque  through  the  confluence  of 
the  maculae,  and  forms  a  white  disk  pretty  sharply  separated  from  the  less 
opaque,  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea.  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  this 
central  opacity  remained  permanently  after  the  marginal  portions  had  cleared 
up,  and  formed  a  dense,  white,  sharply  circumscribed  spot  in  the  center  of  each 
cornea,  just  as  if  a  deeply  penetrating  central  ulcer  had  previously  existed. 
Sometimes  the  distribution  of  the  infiltration  in  the  cornea  is  such  that  the 
densest  opacity  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  cornea,  as  if  tl^woducts  of 
inflammation  had  arranged  themselves  in  the  cornea  in  obediencp^b  the  law  of 
gravitation.  In  that  case  the  opacity  is  bounded  above  bvpAwlvex  line,  or  it 
forms  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  lovyer  margin  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  while  its  apex  looks  upward.  The  permanent  o^^y  which  results  from 
this  has  the  greatest  similarity  to  those  triangular  cq^pmes  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cornea  which  are  left  by  an  irido-cyclitis,  w^enJaS  exudate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  anterior  chamber  has  remained  for  a  pre^^long  time  deposited  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  In  irido-cycl^^  resulting  from  acquired  syphi¬ 
lis  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  isolatgt^jgray  maculae  appear  in  the  middle 
and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea.  These  h^foeen  described  by  Mauthner,  Hock, 
Purtscher,  and  others  as  leer  a  titisjM&fam  syphilitica.  This  is  distinguished 
from  keratitis  punctata  superficiafi&vtpage  171)  not  only  by  the  etiology,  but 
also  by  the  situation  of  the  m^cuE&un  the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  might 
therefore  be  suitably  characteiTfcrcl  as  Iceratitis  punctata  profunda. 

The  vessels  in  paren^erfgjhatous  keratitis  generally  lie  in  the  deep  layers. 
Yet  it  often  enough  hm^0jns  that  we  find,  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  mag- 
nifying-glass,  a  fq^Qksels  also  which  evidently  arise  from  the  network  of 
marginal  loops  on^^wi  larger  conjunctival  blood-vessels,  and  which,  therefore, 
lie  superficially dn  me  cornea.  All  vessels  tend  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea, 
but  do  not^eM^illy  reach  it,  so  that  here  a  roundish  spot  of  the  size  of  a  millet- 
seed  or  SmrNremains  devoid  of  vessels.  The  vascular  portions  of  the  cornea 
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look  red,  and,  if  the  vessels  are  abundant,  rise  above  the  level  of  the  non-vascu- 
lar  center;  the  latter,  accordingly — which,  in  consequence  of  the  marked  in¬ 
filtration,  is  gray  or  even  yellowish-gray — is  depressed.  We  must  not  on  this 
account  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  into  error  and  consider  the  depressed  gray 
spot  as  an  ulcer  ;  for  parenchymatous  keratitis  does  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
lead  to  ulceration.  Exceptions  to  this  rule,  though  rare,  do,  however,  occur. 
I  have  seen,  in  fact,  two  cases  in  which  perforation  had  taken  place  in  the  center 
of  the  cornea. 

The  anterior  chamber  in  parenchymatous  keratitis  is  often  found  to  be 
deeper  than  usual,  a  circumstance  which  should  not,  however,  be  referred  with¬ 
out  further  consideration  to  an  ectasis  of  the  cornea,  a  thing  which  occurs  quite 
rarely.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  in  this  case  ordinarily  dealing  with  a  reces¬ 
sion  of  the  iris  due  to  the  increased  secretion  of  aqueous  humor,  resulting 
from  the  irritation  of  the  iris.  This  irritation  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  fact 
that,  during  the  existence  of  the  inflammation,  frequently  no  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  can  be  obtained  by  atropine.  But  here  there  is  evidently  another  factor 
that  must  be  considered,  and  that  is  that  the  atropine  does  not  diffuse  through 
the  inflamed  cornea  to  the  same  extent  as  it  does  through  a  sound  one,  so  that 
it  does  not  in  fact  get  into  the  aqueous  humor  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dilate 


the  pupil. 

The  intra- ocular  pressure  not  infrequently  shows  an  alteration  in  parenchy¬ 
matous  keratitis.  Generally  it  is  diminished  so  that  the  eye  appears  softer, 
although  we  need  not  therefore  imagine  that  an  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  is  be¬ 
ginning.  An  increase  of  tension  is  but  rarely  observed,  and,  when  it  is,  some¬ 
times  occurs  years  after  the  inflammation  has  run  its  course.  I  have  seen  this 
even  in  those  cases  in  which  no  ectasis  of  the  cornea  has  been  left.  Perhaps  in 
such  a  case  the  increase  in  tension  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  chorioiditis  which 
accompanies  many — in  fact,  most — cases  of  keratitis  parenchymatosa.  This 
chorioiditis  is  localized  in  the  most  anterior  segment  oMfche  chorioid  (chorioid¬ 
itis  anterior),  which  is  covered  with  numerous  — iu^tnp^  cases  black — spots. 
This  variety  of  chorioiditis  would  probably  be  set(^^wn  among  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  symptoms  accompanying  parenchymatotfOfceratitis  if  the  examination 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  hence  the.  deamination  of  the  presence  of 
chorioiditis,  were  not  rendered  impossibte-oimle  the  inflammation  lasted  by 
the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea.  The  rr^&to^Jof  this  examination  and  diagnosis 
can  only  be  done  when  the  cornea  ltas\reared  up  once  more  after  the  inflam¬ 
mation  has  run  its  course.  It  is  qjf§Jpoften  possible  to  make  out  the  existence 
of  peripheral  chorioiditis  in  the  omer,  as  yet  uninflamed  eye.  Another  and 
rarer  complication  of  pareiwmjmatous  keratitis  is  a  diffuse  scleritis  in  the 
region  surrounding  the^^nfca?  This  may  subsequently  give  rise  to  ectasiae 


of  the  sclera.  /-VV 

The  typical  coirfgfc  J&f)parenchymatous  keratitis,  and  the  participation  of  both 
eyes  in  it,  early  suggested  the  idea  of  its  being  due  to  a  constitutional  cause. 
Thus  Mackenzi^CgJve  an  excellent  description  of  this  disease  under  the  name  of 
corneitis  scrotfmnosa,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  number  of  the  accompanying 
symptogjfc/^kich  he  looked  upon  as  signs  of  scrofula.  Hutchinson  has  the 
credit\^iaving  completed  this  series  of  symptoms,  and  of  having  at  the  same 
time  tfurbished  the  proof  that  they  belong  not  to  scrofula,  but  to  hereditary 
SjrfflSir^s.  This  novel  view  was  slow  in  making  its  way.  Many  at  first  would 
^omy  allow  that  it  was  true  for  a  limited  number  of  cases,  and  hence  divided 
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parenchymatous  keratitis  into  two  forms,  which  they  called  keratitis  scrophu- 
losa  and  keratitis  syphilitica.  According  to  Arlt,  the  former  is  characterized 
by  an  abundant  development  of  vessels ;  in  the  syphilitic  form,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vessels  are  scanty  or  altogether  wanting,  while  the  part  taken  by  the 
ins  is  much  more  prominent.  But  the  more  precise  our  knowledge  becomes  in 
regard  to  the  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis,  the  more  surely  we  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  this  disease  lies  at  the  root  of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  what¬ 
ever  form  the  latter  may  exhibit.  Parenchymatous  keratitis  belongs  among 
the  latest  forms  under  which  hereditary  syphilis  appears,  and  is  hence,  and 
rightly,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  frequent  symptoms  of 
the  late  hereditary  form  of  the  disease. 

The  following  history  may  serve  to  show  how  from  different  symptoms  we 
get  at  the  diagnosis  of  hereditary  syphilis.  A  twelve-year-old  girl  with  par¬ 
enchymatous  keratitis  of  both  eyes  was  brought  into  the  clinic  by  her  mother. 
The  latter  declared  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  syphilis  either  as  regards  her¬ 
self  or  as  regards  her  deceased  husband.  She  only  admitted  that  the  latter  had 
led  an  irregular  life.  The  woman  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  been  pregnant  by 
this  man  ten  times  in  all.  From  the  first  four  pregnancies  came  four  children 
(ihe  eldest  at  present  about  twenty-two  years  old),  who  are  all  healthy.  The 
fifth  child  died  at  the  end  of  one  year,  the  sixth  pregnancy  ended  in  an  abortion, 
the  seventh  child  is  the  little  patient  who  is  brought  into  the  clinic,  the  eighth 
child  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  the  ninth  child  is  living  but  is  always 
sickly,  and  the  tenth  died  at  the  age  of  six  weeks.  Then  the  husband  died  in 
consequence  of  an  accident;  the  woman  married  a  second  time,  and  has  had  by 
her  second  husband  two  perfectly  healthy  children.  The  woman’s  daughter  who 
was  brought  into  the  clinic  was  deaf ;  she  presented,  in  addition  to  the  paren¬ 
chymatous  keratitis  of  both  eyes,  the  characteristic  formation  of  the  cranium 
belonging  to  syphilitic  children.  The  teeth  showed  the  form  described  by 
Hutchinson ;  numerous  small,  hard  lymphatic  glands  were  found<tfp^a  the  neck. 
I  made  the  younger  sister  (the  woman’s  ninth  child)  come  tog^Vfehe,  who  is  a 
feeble  girl,  is  not,  to  be  sure,  absolutely  deaf,  but  hears^Jh^badly,  has  the 
characteristic  formation  of  the  face  and  swollen  lyrnnh^c  glands  upon  the 
neck,  and  the  teeth — they  are  still  the  milk-teeth— ^^^markedly  small  and 
separated  by  wide  interspaces.  Externally  the  ©y^Obok  healthy,  but  in  both 
the  periphery  of  the  fundus  is  found  by  the  ophth^lpno^cope  to  be  covered  with 
spots,  black  as  ink,  lying  in  the  chorioid.  correct  interpretation  of  this 

history,  without  doubt,  is  that  the  woman’s  fkJt  husband  had  acquired  syphilis 
after  the  fourth  pregnancy.  While,  thefi^re,  the  woman’s  first  four  children 
enjoy  very  good  health,  only  two  of  J^&ychildren  of  the  six  following  births 
are  living,  and  both  are  sickly,  bo^ASrlscd  with  evident  symptoms  of  heredi¬ 
tary  syphilis.  When  the  womaqHytet  become  pregnant  by  her  second,  healthy 
husband,  she  had  healthy  chiWreinonce  more.  From  the  history  just  submitted, 
it  can  be  deduced  that  the^xaimnation  of  the  little  patient’s  brothers  and  sisters 
uiay  often  contribute  to\K)  clearing  up  of  the  case,  inasmuch  as  we  may  find 
in  them,  too,  symptm^L^f  hereditary  syphilis,  and  thus  may  still  further  con¬ 
firm  the  diagnos&N^J^reover,  it  is  not  at  all  rare  for  two  or  even  three  of  a 
set  of  brothers  fhjlv&sters  to  be  affected  with  parenchymatous  keratitis. 
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h-  Keratitis  Profunda  * 

44.  In  this  a  gray  opacity  develops  very  gradually  in  the  cornea 
— ordinarily  in  its  center — an  opacity  which  is  situated  in  the  middle 
and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  over  which  the  corneal  surface  is 
gray  and  punctate,  but  not  depressed.  Seen  with  the  naked  eye,  the 
opacity  looks  uniformly  gray,  while  with  the  magnifying-glass  it  may 
be  resolved  into  separate  points  and  maculae,  or  into  gray  interlacing 
striae.  After  the  opacity  has  remained  for  some  time  (several  weeks) 
at  its  acme  it  begins  to  slowly  abate,  without  ulceration  having  taken 
place.  The  development  of  vessels  is  either  entirely  absent  or  is  very 
inconsiderable.  The  accompanying  symptoms  of  inflammatory  irrita¬ 
tion  are  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  pretty  violent.  The  participation 
of  the  iris  is  mostly  limited  to  hyperaemia.  The  disease  lasts  from  four 
to  eight  weeks  or  more.  In  the  lighter  cases  it  terminates  in  a  com¬ 
plete  restoration  of  the  transparency  of  the  cornea,  while  in  other  cases 
diffuse  opacities  remain  permanently  in  the  center  of  the  cornea. 

Of  the  causes  of  keratitis  profunda  the  following  are  known  :  1.  A 
rheumatic  basis,  furnished  either  by  a  cold  or  by  a  preceding  articular 
rheumatism.  Arlt  has  characterized  such  cases  as  keratitis  rheumatica. 
These  ordinarily  run  their  course  with  marked  inflammatory  symptoms, 
especially  with  violent  pain  and  photophobia.  2.  Intermittent  fever 
in  its  chronic  form  of  malarial  cachexia  sometimes  results  in  a  keratitis 
profunda,  which  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  marked  symptoms 
of  irritation,  and  also  by  an  unusually  chronic  course.  3.  After  in¬ 
juries,  especially  contusions,  a  keratitis  profunda  not  infrequently  de¬ 
velops  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  its  relativel^^mid  course  and  the 
speedy  restoration  of  the  transparency  of  th^prnea.  In  very  many 
cases  the  cause  of  the  keratitis  profunda  rotfQhis  unknown. 

Treatment  consists,  locally,  in  the  ^jQjication  of  a  bandage  or  of 
protective  glasses,  and  the  use  of  atrq$m&  and  moist  warm  compresses, 
provided  these  are  well  borne.  Aflgiytlre  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
run  their  course,  irritant  remedi^for  clearing  up  the  opacity  are  indi¬ 
cated.  The  general  treatment  abends  upon  the  cause  that  we  are  able 
to  discover  for  the  keratitisioCJ 

, Sclerosing  Keratitis . 

This  is  an  aq^o^^anying  symptom  of  scleritis  (see  §  53).  If  a 
scleritic  nodule^ismtuated  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  there  de¬ 
velops  in  the^rfacent  portion  of  the  latter  an  opacity  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  its^^per  layers.  It  has  approximately  the  shape  of  a  triangle, 
the  ba^S^vVhich  is  situated  at  the  corneal  margin,  while  the  rounded 


rftnonyms:  central  parenchymatous  infiltration  of  the  cornea,  keratitis 
chymatosa  circumscripta. 
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apex  looks  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea  and  becomes  gradually 
lost  in  the  transparent  cornea.  The  opacity  thus  occupies  a  sector  of 
the  cornea,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  scleritic  nodule.  It 
is  gray  or  grayish-yellow,  and  gradually  increases  in  intensity  until 
the  cornea  at  the  affected  spot  has  become  completely  opaque.  The 
surface  of  the  cornea  over  the  opacity  is  punctate  but  not  depressed ; 
vascularization  is  either  altogether  absent  or  is  very  slight,  and,  when 
it  is  present,  is  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea.  After  the  opacity 
has  reached  its  maximum  density,  a  gradual  retrogressive  process  sets 
in,  without  ulceration  having  taken  place  at  any  time.  The  process 
of  clearing  affects  the  thin  edge  of  the, ulcer  and  its  apex,  which 
looks  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea;  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
opacity  remains  permanently  and  becomes  ultimately  bluish-white  like 
the  adjacent  sclera,  into  which  it  passes  without  any  sharp  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  the  sclera  at  the  spot  where  the 
opacity  is  found  had  pushed  its  way  into  the  region  of  the  cornea — 
whence  the  name  sclerosing  keratitis  (Yon  Graefe).  The  symptoms 
of  irritation  which  accompany  this  form  of  keratitis  are  excited  less 
by  it  than  by  the  scleritis  and  the  inflammation  of  the  uvea  depending 
upon  the  latter. 

Keratitis  keeps  following  up  a  scleritis  which  attacks  successively 
different  portions  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  so  that,  when 
the  disease  runs  a  pretty  long  course,  peripheral  opacities  form  one 
after  the  other  at  several  portions  of  the  cornea.  These  are  situated 
upon  the  cornea  under  the  form  of  triangles,  and  converge  with  their 
apices  toward  its  center.  In  bad  cases  the  entire  peripheijMyi  the  cor¬ 
nea  is  sclerosed  in  this  way,  so  that  only  a  small  portionSiji  me  center 
remains  transparent.  /CSr 

The  treatment  is  essentially  that  of  the  scleriti^^^ 

6.  Keratitis  springing  from  the  Posterio&m^G&ace  of  the  Cornea . 

When  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ^orhea  is  not  washed  by  the 
aqueous  humor,  as  it  is  in  the  normal  ^0,  hut  an  exudate  or  tissue  is 
brought  into  apposition  with  it,  the^ubstance  of  the  cornea  becomes 
cloudy.  To  produce  this  effect,  hq0&er,  it  is  necessary  that  the  appo¬ 
sition  should  be  kept  up  for  long  time.  Hence  this  soft  of 

opacity  is  not  generally  foun<£vvordinary  hypopyon,  because  the  latter 
disappears  too  quickly,  bi^^cmnd  in  those  more  solid  gray  exudates 
which  appear  iff  the  inferior  chamber,  particularly  in  scrofulous  and 
syphilitic  irido-cyclitisSrLarge  deposits  also,  if  they  remain  for  a  long 
time,  usually  leave^^find  them  gray  spots  upon  the  cornea.  Another 
thing  besides  ^^J^es,  that  gives  rise  to  the  same  form  of  keratitis,  is 
the  apposition  of  tissue  to  the  back  of  the  cornea,  as  in  the  case  of  pro¬ 
trusion  o^/tte^iris,  of  cysts  or  other  tumors  of  the  iris,  which  reach  to 
the  co^a^and  in  the  case  of  lenses  which  have  prolapsed  into  the 
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anterior  chamber.  The  opacity  of  the  cornea  develops  at  a  point  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  spot  at  which  apposition  takes  place,  occurring, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  exudates,  most  frequently  below.  The  surface 
of  the  cornea  at  this  spot  is  dull,  sometimes  slightly  uneven,  and  like 
brawn.  The  opacity  is  gray,  and,  after  existing  a  long  time,  becomes 
pretty  intense,  and  is  permeated  by  vessels  which  lie  in  the  deep  layers 
of  the  cornea.  It  never  completely  disappears,  even  after  the  causal 
lesion  has  been  remedied.  The  mode  of  origin  of  this  form  of  keratitis 
is  probably  to  be  conceived  of  thus  :  Contact  of  the  cornea  with  for¬ 
eign  tissue  alters  the  endothelium  of  Descemet’s  membrane.  This 
alone,  according  to  Leber’s  researches,  protects  the  cornea  from  the 
aqueous  humor.  Now,  if  the  endothelium  becomes  deficient,  aqueous 
humor  can  penetrate  into  the  tissue  of  the  cornea,  which  consequently 
becomes  cloudy. 


& 

£ 


The  clinical  pictures  under  which  non-suppurative  keratitis  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  are  exceedingly  manifold.  Only  a  certain  number  of  them  can  be 
marshaled  under  fixed  types,  as  has  been  done  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Many, 
sometimes  very  peculiar,  forms  come  under  observation  too  rarely  for  us  to  be 
able  to  build  up  from  them  a  typical  disease -picture ;  such  cases  can  not  at 
present  be  utilized  for  such  a  purpose  except  with  certain  reservations.  A  few 
rather  more  frequently  occurring  forms  may  be  enumerated  here  as  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  those  before  described. 

7.  Traumatic  Striped  Keratitis. — This  is  observed  after  incised  wounds 
of  the  cornea,  and  most  beautifully  after  the  cataract  operation.  Within  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation  gray  striae  make  their  appearance  in 
the  cornea,  which,  starting  from  the  wound,  extend  sometimes  as  far  as  the 
opposite  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  are  always  disposed  perpendicularly  to  the 
length  of  the  wound.  These  striae  are  particularly  ote&v%)le  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  lips  of  the  wound  have  been  somewhat^jmftused,  as,  for  example, 
those  in  which  the  delivery  of  the  lens  has  been^cQficult.  They  generally  dis¬ 
appear  within  the  first  eight  days,  and  only  rfwticularly  marked  fail  to  do  so 
until  after  several  weeks.  This  form  of  keraft&s  causes  no  symptoms  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  does  not  cause  the  least  disjrtTranjce  of  the  healing  of  the  wound. 
This  proves  that  we  do  not  have  to  doVilh  a  real  inflammation.  Anatomical 
investigation  has,  in  fact,  shown  thatvha  these  cases  cellular  infiltration  is  alto¬ 
gether  wanting,  and  that  there  isu^,  otlatation  of  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  cornea, 
which  are  distended  with  fluicl^Se&ker,  Laqueur,  Recklinghausen).  This  fluid, 
having  a  different  refractiyc^d^r  from  the  rest  of  the  cornea,  makes  the  latter 
appear  cloudy ;  the  stria&^Fm  corresponds  to  the  arrangement  of  lymph-spaces 
which  follow  the  direct©  of  the  fibrillae  of  the  cornea. 

A  similar  striat^opacity  of  the  cornea  is  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of 
detachment  of  tl^Sytina,  which  have  been  treated  with  the  pressure  bandage. 
The  eye  beconq^kiddenly  very  soft  and  the  anterior  chamber  remarkably  deep, 
and  in  the^efenea  fine  gray  striae  show  themselves,  which  cross  in  different 
directio^Sb  that  the  opacity  looks  like  creased  tissue-paper.  It  is  probable 
that  feddsfin  the  cornea  take  part  in  producing  this  effect. 

Keratitis  in  Irido-cyclitis.— In  every  case  of  marked  irido-cyclitis 
t^Sornea  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  slightly  dull.  But  in  many  cases  of  severe 
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irido-cyclitis  the  participation  of  the  cornea  is  still  more  pronounced,  an  infil¬ 
tration  of  gray,  or  later  often  of  yellowish,  color  making  its  appearance  in  its 
deep  layers.  This  infiltration,  under  a  process  of  vascularization,  subsequently 
disappears,  although  it  always  leaves  a  permanent  opacity  behind  it,  associ¬ 
ated  in  severe  cases  with  flattening  of  the  cornea.  Vision  in  these  cases  is  al¬ 
most  or  quite  annihilated,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  cornea, 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  products  of  the  irido-cyclitis.  These  cases,  which, 
to  be  sure,  are  very  rare,  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  cases  of  parenchy¬ 
matous  keratitis  which  are  associated  with  marked  implication  of  the  uvea. 

9.  Deep  Scrofulous  Infiltrates  occur  under  the  form  of  extensive  gray, 
subsequently  yellow,  opacities  in  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea  in 
conjunctivitis  lymphatica.  They  may  either  proceed  to  suppurate,  or  they  may 
go  on  to  resorption,  in  which  case  the  cornea  sometimes  clears  up  in  a  surpris¬ 
ing  manner.  For  a  more  detailed  account,  see  Conjunctivitis  Lymphatica 
(page  87). 

10.  Keratitis  Marginalis. — -This  rare  disease  generally  affects  old  people, 

and  occurs  for  the  most  part  on  one  side  only,  rarely  on  both  sides.  There 
forms  upon  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  with  moderate  symptoms  of  irritation,  a 
gray,  later  grayish-yellow,  or  even  purulent-yellow  opacity,  which  directly  ad¬ 
joins  the  sclera  and  reaches  for  a  distance  of  about  two  millimetres  into  the 
transparent  cornea.  This  marginal  zone  of  opacity  generally  embraces  from  one 
third  to  one  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  (most  frequently  the  upper 
part),  or  in  rare  instances  surrounds  the  entire  cornea.  The  surface  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  over  the  opacity  is  somewhat  dull,  but  shows  no  loss  of  substance,  and 
never  any  exfoliation  of  epithelium.  The  limbus  soon  pushes  forward,  and 
with  its  vessels  covers  the  opacity.  The  irritative  symptoms  disappear  in  from 
one  to  two  weeks,  while  the  marginal  infiltrate  is  transformed  into  a  permanent 
gray  opacity  of  the  cornea.  This  opacity  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  arcus 
senilis,  from  Tvhich  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  not  being  ^b^arated  by  a 
transparent  zone  from  the  scleral  margin,  but  passing  into  the  jS&r  without  any 
clear  line  of  distinction.  Iritis  does  not  occur  in  connecthyiAsath  this  affection 
of  the  cornea,  nor  does  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  as  a  only  twice  have  I 

seen  small  superficial  ulcers  develop  upon  the  corneaJ^Qa  account  of  the  mar¬ 
ginal  situation  of  the  residual  opacity,  this  fornv^qfifi^ratitis  is  without  danger 
to  the  sight.  I  have  not  found  the  descriptionfcfjtms  form  of  keratitis  in  the 
text-books,  with  the  exception  of  the  text-lJ^k  of  Arlt,  who  describes  it  in 
connection  with  sclerosing  keratitis ;  I  havdQowever,  never  seen  symptoms  of 
scleritis  occurring  in  conjunction  with  tl^jinflammation  of  the  cornea. 


►0), 


II.  Injurk^?^the  Cornea. 

45.  1.  Foreign  Bodies  in  tire'  Cornea. — The  penetration  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  superficia\la$7ers  of  the  cornea  belongs  among  the  most 
common  of  accidents*  (JJ^hat  is  most  frequently  observed  are  small  par¬ 
ticles  of  iron  in  the/c^*nea,  particularly  among  mechanics  of  a  certain 
sort,  like  locksm^Rvblacksmiths,  iron-founders,  etc.  These  particles 
do  not  look  ^©unetallic  iron,  but  vary  from  dark  brown  to  black ; 
for  the  particle^  of  iron,  which,  for  example,  fly  off  when  iron  is  being 
hammer^va^e  heated  by  the  force  of  the  blow  so  that  they  are  thrown 
out  assarts.  Thus  they  become  oxidized  into  ferroso-ferric  oxide  (so- 
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called  iron-scale),  and  under  this  form  are  found  in  the  cornea.  If  the 
fragment  of  iron  remains  sticking  in  the  cornea,  it  becomes  surrounded 
very  soon  by  a  brown  ring,  because  the  portions  of  the  cornea  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  take  up  the  oxidized  iron  and  so  turn  brown. 
Fragments  of  coal  are  also  frequently  found  in  the  cornea — for  instance, 
in  firemen  or  in  people  after  a  railroad  journey — and  fragments  of  stone 
in  stone-cutters,  stone-breakers,  etc. 

Foreign  bodies  penetrating  into  the  cornea  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  they  are  superficially  situated,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  pry  them  up  with  a  suitable  instrument.  For  this  purpose  we  use 
a  special  needle,  which  is  made  broad  at  its  upper  end,  or  an  instrument 
upon  the  plan  of  a  small  gouge.  In  default  of  such  instruments  we 
may  also  make  use  of  a  sharp  sewing-needle  or  the  point  of  a  small 
knife,  employing,  of  course,  the  necessary  precaution.  It  is  advan¬ 
tageous  first  to  render  the  cornea  insensitive  by  the  repeated  instilla¬ 
tion  of  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine.  In  the  case  of  fragments 
of  iron,  besides  the  foreign  body  the  ring  of  brown-colored  corneal 
tissue  next  it  should  be  scraped  off. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  not  removed  in  season,  its  expulsion  by  sup¬ 
puration  follows.  An  inflammatory  infiltration  forms  about  it,  sur¬ 
rounding  it  in  the  form  of  a  gray  ring.  Then  the  tissue  of  the  cornea 
in  this  place  breaks  down,  so  that  the  foreign  body  becomes  loose  and 
ultimately  falls  out.  The  resulting  ulcer  generally  becomes  rapidly 
cleansed  and  heals,  leaving  a  small  opacity  after  it.  This  process  of 
elimination  takes  place  with  marked  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  hypersemia  of  the  iris,  or  even  with  iritis^which  latter  makes 
itself  evident  by  the  formation  of  a  hypopyon  $rfmof  synechiae.  It  is 
only  grains  of  powder  or  of  lime  which  are  kfi^vn  to  have  the  power 
of  remaining  in  the  cornea  without  excitiiig(S^puration  and  becoming 
permanently  incorporated  in  it. 

Much  more  infrequent,  but  also  much  more  serious,  are  those  cases 
in  which  a  small  foreign  body  has  Vgg^etrated  into  the  deep  layers  of 
the  cornea.  In  this  case,  in  oj4^  to  remove  the  foreign  body,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  incise  the  laminae  of  the  cornea  that  lie  above  it,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  draw  it  oubwm  the  forceps.  If  the  point  of  the  for¬ 
eign  body  projects  into  ^^Miterior  chamber  there  is  the  danger  that, 
in  attempting  to  grasJSche  foreign  body,  the  latter  may  be  pushed  in 
still  farther,  and  n^wnjure  with  its  point  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  In 
such  a  case,  therefore,  the  indication  sometimes  is  to  make  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  opening  Jfo^he  cornea  near  its  margin  and  to  introduce  the  in¬ 
strument  this  point  into  the  anterior  chamber,  by  which  means 

we  pres^&rforeign  body  from  behind  forward,  so  that  we  can  grasp  it 
by  its  ^interior  extremity  and  extract  it. 

\^i|olutions  of  Continuity  of  the  Cornea. — Superficial  excoriations 
^tne  cornea,  which  simply  produce  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  epi- 
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thelial  covering,  are  known  as  erosions .  These  belong  among  the 
most  frequent  of  injuries,  such  as  one  gives  himself  by  scratching  the 
eye  with  the  finger-nail,  with  a  rough  cloth,  a  stiff  leaf  or  twig,  etc. 
Such  an  injury  is  commonly  accompanied  by  pretty  marked  symptoms 
of  irritation,  such  as  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  especially  by  vio¬ 
lent  pain.  Examination  of  the  eye  shows,  besides  the  ciliary  injection, 
a  defect  in  the  epithelium,  forming  an  ulcer,  the  floor  of  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  so  that  it  is  only  by  taking  the  corneal  reflex  that 
the  loss  of  substance  can  be  discovered.  Healing  generally  takes  place 
within  a  few  days  by  a  complete  regeneration  of  the  epithelium,  start¬ 
ing  from  the  edges  of  the  epithelial  defect ;  a  permanent  opacity  does 
not  remain.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  significance  attaches  to  these  trau¬ 
matic  erosions,  from  the  fact  that  not  infrequently  they  are  the  start¬ 
ing-point  of  an  ulcer  or  abscess  of  the  cornea,  especially  if  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  given  for  the  production  of  infection.  This  latter  is  particu¬ 
larly  apt  to  be  the  case  when  a  conjunctival  trouble  associated  with 
abnormal  conjunctival  secretion,  or  when  a  blennorrhcea  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac,  is  present. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  sometimes  recurrences  of  corneal  erosion 
take  place  without  any  new  injury  having  preceded  them  (Arlt). 
After  the  lesion  has  been  to  all  appearances  fully  healed,  marked 
symptoms  of  irritation  set  in  suddenly  several  weeks  or  months  after¬ 
ward  without  known  cause ;  and  a  loss  of  substance  is  again  found  upon 
the  cornea  in  the  epithelium  at  the  site  of  the  former  injury.  Such 
relapses  may  occur  repeatedly.  They  have  their  cause  probably  in  the 
fact  that  the  epithelium  at  the  original  site  of  injury  has^twer  become 
regenerated  in  a  perfectly  normal  fashion,  so  that  und^Kfche  action  of 
any  insignificant  cause  it  is  again  separated  and  ca Perhaps  this 
separation  of  the  epithelium  takes  place  in  the  fcpmof  a  vesicle,  which 
ruptures  so  quickly  that  we  do  not  get  a  sight but  only  of  the  loss 
of  substance  in  the  epithelium  (see  page  1/I>S 

Erosions  are  best  treated  by  the  application  of  a  simple  protective 
bandage,  the  use  of  which  should  be  ke}r'$0^)  until  the  epithelium  is  com¬ 
pletely  regenerated.  In  this  measu^^lso  is  found  the  best  protection 
against  relapses ;  and  if  the  latter  (nkoccur,  they  require  the  wearing  of 
the  bandage  a  second  time,  aiMV&faff  too,  for  a  sufficiently  long  period. 
If  marked  symptoms  of  ama^ympanying  inflammation  exist,  and  these 
are  not  relieved  by  the  b^ic^ige  alone,  we  may  instill  atropine. 

Deeper  wounds  of^Uie  cornea  when  they  heal  always  leave  cor¬ 
responding  opacitiermnind.  Spch  wounds  are  particularly  dangerous 
under  two  circumstances — i.  e.,  when  they  are  infected  and  when  they 
perforate  the«S^hea.  In  the  former  case  infiltrates  develop  in  the 
cornea  whiodi  may  be  transformed  into  ulcers  or  abscesses.  In  the 
latter  ca^vp^olapse  of  the  iris  occurs,  provided  the  wound  is  large 
enou^ 

oreover,  the  iris  or  the  lens  may  be  injured  at  the  same 
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time,  and  lastly  there  exists,  as  in  all  perforating  lesions  of  the  eyeball, 
the  danger  of  an  inflammation  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  eye,  produced 
by  infection,  and  very  frequently  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the 
organ. 

The  treatment  of  recent  wounds  of  the  cornea  requires  us  first  of 
all  to  strive  against  the  production  of  infection  in  them.  We  cleanse 
the  eye  with  antiseptic  solutions,  strew  the  wound  with  finely  powdered 
iodoform,  and,  after  we  have  dropped  in  atropine  to  combat  any  iritis 
that  may  exist,  we  apply  a  protective  bandage.  If  we  are  dealing 
with  a  perforating  wound  of  the  cornea,  the  greatest  possible  quiet  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  (rest  in  bed)  is  requisite  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  speedy  and  solid  closure  of  the  wound.  If  the  iris  is  prolapsed,  it 
should  be  so  excised,  after  carefully  separating  it  from  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  that  no  iris  remains  any  longer  incarcerated  in  the  wound; 
according  to  just  the  same  principle  that  holds  good  for  prolapses  of 
the  iris  of  spontaneous  origin.  (For  more  precise  particulars  in  regard 
to  perforating  wounds  of  the  cornea,  see  §§  54  and  55.) 

3.  Injuries  of  the  Cornea  by  Caustic  Agents  and  by. Burns.— These 
occur  simultaneously  with  the  analogous  injuries  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  are  produced  by  the  same  causes  that  these  are  (see  page  100).  In 
fact,  in  the  case  of  such  injuries  of  the  eyeball,  it  is  precisely  the  part 
which  the  cornea  takes  in  the  process  that  is  a  criterion  for  the  prog¬ 
nosis — for  the  most  harmful  consequences  of  these  injuries  are  the 
opacities  which  are  left  in  the  cornea.  The  corroded  or  burned  cornea 
looks  dull  and  opaque.  The  extent  of  the  opacity  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  burn,  but  the  intensity  of  the  opacih\depends  upon  the 
depth  to  which  the  corneal  tissue  has  been  des^4y%l.  In  light  cases 
the  color  of  the  opaque  cornea  is  gray,  but  ^severe  cases  whitish. 
In  the  worst  cases  the  cornea  is  all  as  whito^^porcelain,  dry  upon  its 
surface,  and  quite  insensitive  ;  such  a  <&©ea  is  completely  necrotic. 
In  general  it  is  not  always  easy  to  estimate  from  the  character  of  the 
injury  alone  how  deeply  the  destrnc^p  process  has  penetrated  into  the 
cornea,  and  hence  caution  is  advi&Jfle  in  giving  the  prognosis. 

The  injury  is  generally  folf&wed  by  sharp  pain.  It  heals  by  the 
extrusion  of  the  dead  tissuo*xSn  the  lightest  cases,  in  which  the  injury 
has  affected  the  epithelmpjbffly,  the  processes  of  extrusion  and  of  heal¬ 
ing  occur  very  rapidly^^  m  the  frequent  cases  of  burns  of  the  cornea 
produced  by  a  curiink-iron).  If  the  destructive  process  has  made  its 
way  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea,  a  delimiting  suppuration  sets 
in,  which  leaded  the  separation  of  the  eschar ;  the  loss  of  substance 
thus  prod^uoeQJieals,  leaving  a  permanent  opacity.  If  the  destructive 
process^S^&t  any  point  gone  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  permeation  of  the  latter  develops  after  the  separation  of  the  eschar. 
M  then  prolapses,  and  the  resulting  cicatrization  unites  the  iris 
Kt]  Te  cornea  (cicatrix  of  the  cornea  with  anterior  synechia).  In  a 
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similar  way  adhesions  often  develop  between  the  cornea  and  the  con¬ 
junctiva  of  the  lids  (symblepharon),  provided  that  a  Iqss  of  substance 
is  present  in  the  latter  also.  The  treatment  of  injuries  produced  by 
burns  and  caustics  has  already  found  mention  under  the  head  of  the 
analogous  injuries  of  the  conjunctiva. 

III.  Opacities  of  the  Corhea. 

46.  Opacity  of  the  cornea  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  every 
inflammation  of  the  latter,  and  is  in  this  case  caused  by  cellular  infil¬ 
tration  of  the  corneal  tissue.  This  recent  inflammatory  opacity  is  of 
a  changeable  nature,  increasing  or  diminishing  according  to  the  course 
of  the  inflammation.  From  this  variety  we  must  distinguish  those 
opacities  which  are  stationary,  whether  they  represent  the  residua  of 
an  inflammation  that  has  already  run  its  course,  or  have  developed 
gradually  without  any  antecedent  inflammation.  These  stationary 
opacities,  of  which  alone  we  shall  treat  here,  we  call  opacities  of  the 
cornea  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  poor  sight,  and  hence  have  a  particular  claim  upon 
the  interest  of  the  physician. 

We  distinguish  stationary  opacities  of  the  cornea  into  those  of  in¬ 
flammatory  origin  and  those  which  have  developed  without  any  ante¬ 
cedent  inflammation. 


(a)  Opacities  of  the  Cornea  of  Inflammatory  Origin . 

These  are  the  consequence  of  a  keratitis,  either  suppurative  or  non¬ 
suppurative.  In  the  first  case  the  tissue  of  the  cornea,  wjrah  has  been 
destroyed  by  suppuration,  is  replaced  by  cicatriciaLsaskue,  and  the 
opacities  thereby  produced  are  corneal  cicatrices  inJrarproper  sense  of 
the  word.  In  this  category  also  are  to  be  countedr^post  opacities  which 
remain  after  injuries.  The  cornea  may  also  h^S^opaci ties  remaining 
after  a  non-suppurative  keratitis,  either  b<^faHs*(  its  tissue  has  been  so 
altered  by  the  deposition  of  exudate  wh&h Sms  taken  place  that  it  does 
not  even  afterward  regain  its  physiologi(c^  transparency,  or  because  the 
exudate  itself  in  part  becomes  organ^d  and  thus  remains  as  new  tissue 
m  the  cornea  (an  example  is  a  pa^nWs  which  has  been  transformed  into 
connective  tissue).  It  is  an  ^C&hUnon  thing,  relatively  speaking,  for 
opacities  to  occur  which  art5Vkituated  in  the  epithelium  only,  as,  for 
instance,  in  those  cases  i^v^hich  the  epithelium  as  a  result  of  constant 
mechanical  irritatiop-^in  trichiasis — becomes  thickened  and  hence 
opaque. 

The  appearanfwi  opacities  of  the  cornea  varies  according  to  their 
degree  of  in^MXy  and  their  age.  Slight  opacities  appear  as  trans¬ 
lucent  blui^MWiite  spots  with  outlines  altogether  hazy — maculce  or 
nubecuUq^ftyiece.  Well-marked  opacities  are  grayish-white  or  pure 
white^ancrare  usually  pretty  sharply  outlined ;  moreover,  in  the  begin- 
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ning  they  are  apt  to  be  traversed  by  vessels  which  afterward  become 
fewer  or  disappear  altogether.  The  surface  of  the  opacity  generally 
lies  on  a  level  with  the  adjacent  healthy  cornea,  especially  if  the  opaci¬ 
ties  are  small,  although  elevation  or  depression  of  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix  is  also  observed.  Elevation  of  the 
surface  is  commonly  the  result  of  an  ectasis  of  the  cicatrix.  More 
rarely  it  is  caused  by  excessive  development  of  cicatricial  tissue,  or  by 
thickening  of  the  epithelium  upon  the  surface  of  the  cicatrix.  De¬ 
pression  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  case  of  small  cicatrices  from  the  incomplete 
filling  up  of  the  ulcer  with  cicatricial  tissue  ( facet  of  the  cornea ).  In 
the  case  of  larger  cicatrices  which  have  developed  in  consequence  of 
extensive  perforation  of  the  cornea,  or  more  rarely  as  a  result  of  a  severe 
non-purulent  keratitis,  a  flattening  of  the  entire  cornea  may  follow 
from  the  retraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  (a]) planatio  cornece ).  This 
is  especially  apt  to  occur  if  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis  has  existed  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  inflammation  of  the  cornea ;  for,  on  account  of  this 
irido-cyclitis,  extensive  membranous  exudates  are  deposited  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  eye,  which  by  their  contraction  diminish  the  intra-ocular 
pressure,  and  so  favor  the  flattening  of  the  cornea. 

With  many  cicatrices  incarceration  of  the  iris  occurs.  This  is  a 
proof  that  there  has  been  an  antecedent  perforation  of  the  cornea; 
hence  such  cicatrices  are  always  very  thick.  It  is  important  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  any  special  case  whether  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea  is  or  is  not 
connected  with  the  iris,  since  an  incarceration  of  the  iris  may  entail 
serious  consequences.  We  recognize  the  presence  qf  such  an  anterior 
synechia  by  the  displacement  of  the  pupil  towar^ihe  site  of  the  in¬ 
carceration,  and  furthermore  by  the  unequal^&pth  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  which  is  always  shallower  near  tWQpTace  where  the  iris  is 
adherent.  In  many  cases,  also,  the  da^kHvflor  of  the  cicatrix  gives 
evidence  of  the  incarcerated  iris,  the  njgyent  of  which  shows  through 
the  cicatricial  tissue.  The  union  ^eyram  iris  and  cicatrix  is  often 
confined  to  quite  a  small  spot,  so  &§ialb  sometimes,  that  only  a  very  fine 
filament  rises  from  the  iris  and  pGkes  over  to  the  cicatrix  in  the  cornea. 
At  other  times  broad  adhesk^exist,  and  there  may  even  be  an  incar¬ 
ceration  of  the  entire  piqgjOas^  margin  of  the  iris  in  the  cicatrix.  In 
this  case  occlusio  and  s^ffsio  pupillae  are  produced,*  with  their  baneful 
consequences  (see 


(b)  QeyGpal  Opacities  of  Non- inflammatory  Origin . 

A  physiakfifcal  opacity  which  at  an  advanced  age  makes  its  ap- 
pearanco^^the  corneae  of  healthy  eyes,  is  the  arcus  senilis ,  or  geron- 
toxon  cohibae,  which  has  been  considered  under  the  head  of  the  anato- 
myj^She  cornea.  Among  pathological  opacities  of  non-inflammatory 
<adgm  the  principal  one  requiring  mention  is  the  zonular  opacity  of 
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the  cornea  *  This  forms  a  gray  stripe  from  three  to  five  millimetres 
broad,  which  passes  straight  across  the  cornea,  a  little  below  its  center. 
It  develops  with  extreme  slowness,  occupying  years  in  its  progress ;  the 
first  parts  to  appear  being  the  two  terminal  points  of  the  opaque  stripe 
—that  is,  the  portions  of  the  opacity  lying  nearest  the  outer  and  inner 
margin  of  the  cornea.  These  points  are  always  separated  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  by  a  narrow,  transparent  zone.  Starting  from 
them  the  opacity  gradually  pushes  its  way  toward  the  middle  line, 
where  the  two  parts  of  it.  unite,  and  thus  close  in  the  opaque  zone 
which  covers  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea.  This  zone  has  a  well-de¬ 
fined  outline  on  all  sides,  and  is  more  densely  opaque  at  the  margins 
than  in  the  center.  On  examining  it  pretty  closely,  especially  with  a 
magnifying-glass,  we  ascertain  the  opacity  to  be  composed  of  minute 
white  or  gray  dots  which  lie  quite  superficially — in  the  epithelium  or 
directly  beneath  it;  hence  we  usually  find  the  surface  of  the  cornea 
over  the  opacity  roughened,  or  covered  with  minute  prominences. 

Zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea  generally  develops  in  eyes  which  have 
nearly  or  quite  lost  their  sight  in  consequence  of  some  intra-ocular 
affection  (irido-cyclitis,  glaucoma),  and  in  this  case  it  is  practically  of 
little  significance.  It  is  only  very  rarely  (and  then  only  in  elderly 
people)  that  we  encounter  it  'in  eyes  which  are  otherwise  perfectly 
sound,  so  that  here  the  corneal  opacity  itself  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
disturbance  of  vision. 

Among  the  varieties  of  opacity  which  do  not  depend  upon  inflam¬ 
mation,  belong  also  the  pressure  opacity  of  the  cornea — i.  e.,  that  form 


of  opacity  which  develops  in  he  intra¬ 
ocular  tension.  It  is  a  diffuse  arked  in 

the  center  of  the  cornea  anc  margin. 

That  it  is  not  of  inflammatc  tat,  after 

the  disappearance  of  the  rise  less  than 


an  hour,  vanishes  completely,  .epended 

upon  an  inflammatory  infiltri  the  case 


47.  Disturbance  of  Visioi 

Every  opacity  which  falls  wh 
of  the  cornea  results  in  ^is 

incident  rays  at  the  si^t^f  the  opacity,  instead  of  bei 


47.  Disturbance  of  Visioi  ornea.— 

Every  opacity  which  falls  wh  y  region 

of  the  cornea  results  in  ms  ,  i  of  the 

incident  rays  at  the  si^t^ff  the  opacity,  instead  of  being  all  permitted 
to  pass  through  the^Miea,  is  divided  into  two  parts :  one  .part  is 


of  the  pressure  opacity  we  i  a  of  the 

cornea,  which  is  situated  mai  is  capa¬ 

ble  of  rapid  subsidence. 


ble  of  rapid  subsidence. 


ornea.— 

•y  region 
i  of  the 


a  of  the 


absorbed  by  the  cjc^Jj'x  or  is  reflected  off  from  it ;  the  o 
trates  through ^Npfco  the  eye.  The  relation  between 
depends  -  the  density  of  the  opacity;  the  denser 


to  pass  through  the^^fomea,  is  divided  into  two 


the^sK* 
LCtft^X  0 

^vfco  th< 


or  is  reflected  off  from  it ;  the  other  part  pene- 
^wo  the  eye.  The  relation  between  these  two  parts 
te  density  of  the  opacity ;  the  denser  it  is,  the  more 


*  Synonym  :  band-shaped  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
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numerous  are  the  reflected,  the  less  numerous  the  transmitted,  rays. 
The  rays  reflected  from  the  opacity  are  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  it 
as  a  gray  or  white  spot ;  but  just  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of 
these  rays  does  the  interior  of  the  eye  receive  less  light.  Hence  the 
cicatrix  does  harm  by  cutting  off  light.  To  be  sure,  this  factor  becomes 
a  matter  of  serious  consideration  only  in  very  dense  opacities,  since  we 
are  able  to  see  with  very  much  less  light  than  we  usually  employ.  Thus 
we  see  through  a  stenopaeic  slit  scarcely  less  clearly — and  persons  with 
errors  of  refraction  even  more  clearly  (§  140) — than  with  the  naked 
eye,  although  the  slit  allows  but  little  light  to  pass.  So,  also,  people 
with  abnormally  contracted  pupils  are  still  able  to  see  with  perfect  dis¬ 
tinctness.  The  real  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  vision  produced  by 
corneal  opacities  is  not,  therefore,  the  cutting  off  of  light,  but  rather 
the  scattering  (< diffusion )  of  light.  Kays  passing  through  a  turbid 
medium  are  not  regularly  refracted,  but  are  scattered  in  all  directions, 
just  as  if  they  emanated  from  the  turbid  stratum  itself.  Thus,  when  a 
physicist  requires  a  uniform  illumination,  he  makes  the  light  from  a 
luminous  body  pass  through  a  ground-glass  plate  or  through  oiled 
paper,  substances  which  may  then  be  considered  to  act  as  self-lumi¬ 
nous  bodies  themselves.  The  diffusion  of  the  rays  is  the  more  com¬ 
plete  the  denser  the  opacity. 

With  respect  to  the  density  and  the  extent  of  the  opacity,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cases  are  possible  :  1.  A  dense  opacity  occupies  the  whole  pupil¬ 
lary  region  of  the  cornea.  Then  all  the  light  is  diffused ;  no  image  at 
all  of  external  objects  is  formed  upon  the  retina,  and  therefore  there 
can  not  be  qualitative  but  only  quantitative  vision.  *  2.  A  slight  opaci¬ 
ty  covers  the  whole  pupillary  area.  In  this  ca^f™  diffusion  of  light 
is  not  complete.  A  part  of  the  rays  is  refnrf&n,  although  not  quite 
regularly ;  another  part  is  diffused.  Hen^Qwiere  are  retinal  images 
formed,  which  are,  however,  indistinct ; ,  Desides,  there  is  much  dif¬ 
fused  light.  3.  Only  a  part  of  the  nn^lmry  region  is  taken  up  by  the 
opacity,  while  the  remaining  part  i^npmially  transparent.  Then  dis¬ 
tinct  retinal  images  are  producecfev  means  of  the  latter  clear  portion, 
but  at  the  same  time  much  diffused  light  is  thrown  into  the  interior 
of  the  eye  by  means  of  tlm^2$uded  portion.  Hence  in  this  case  also 
vision  is  disturbed,  and  tha^)by  the  dazzling  which  the  diffused  light 
causes.  /-vS* 

To  the  disturbance  of  vision  produced  by  diffusion  there  is  often 
added  that  causecNtfy  the  irregular  curvature  of  the  corneal  surface, 
which  is  so  ofta^present  at  the  site  of  opacity.  There  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced  that>A$ractive  condition  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
irregula^S^igmatism  (see  §  149).  If  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  corre¬ 
sponds  a  flattening  of  the  surface,  as  in  facets  of  the  cornea,  this 
spoi^wracts  less  strongly  and  is  hypermetropic ;  if  the  cornea  is  bulged 
piVard  at  the  sit 


8 


site  of  the  opacity,  as  in  the  case  of  ectasiae,  excessive 
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refraction,  and  with  it  myopia,  are  produced.  In  ectatic  cicatrices 
of  the  cornea  the  abnormality  of  curvature  is  not  confined  to  the  cica¬ 
trix,  but  extends  to  the  neighboring  transparent  portion  of  the  cornea 
also,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  no  portion  of  the  cornea  retains  its  normal 
curvature.  In  consequence  of  the  irregular  astigmatism,  objects  appear 
indistinct,  distorted,  and  often  also  double  or  multiple. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  produced  by  an  opacity  of  the  cornea 
often  entails  still  other  indirect  results .  Among  these  are  strabismus, 
nystagmus,  and  myopia.  The  last  named  is  in  many  cases  only  appar¬ 
ent.  The  patient  with  corneal  opacities  brings  minute  objects  unusu¬ 
ally  close  to  his  eye,  in  order  to  have  their  retinal  images  as  large  as 
possible,  and  so  in  a  measure  make  up  for  their  indistinctness.  Never¬ 
theless,  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  true  myopia — may  ulti¬ 
mately  develop  in  consequence  of  the  great  accommodation  and  con¬ 
vergence  necessitated  through  such  an  excessive  approximation  of 
objects. 

Treatment. — The  chief  task  that  this  has  to  attend  to  is  to  improve 
the  sight.  The  means  employed  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows : 

(«)  Clearing  up  of  the  Opacity. — In  the  case  of  every  opacity  of  re¬ 
cent  date  we  must  first  try  to  clear  it  up  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
application  of  irritants  (see  page  150).  In  older  opacities,  which  can 
not  be  cleared  up  any  further  by  medicinal  means,  the  next  step  appar¬ 
ently  would  be  to  render  the  cornea  transparent  once  more  by  excising 
the  opaque  layers  with  the  knife.  Such  attempts,  however,  have  re¬ 
sulted  unsuccessfully,  for  the  loss  of  substance  resulting  from  the  ex¬ 
cision  of  the  opacity  heals  again  with  the  formation  of  cicaj^dicial  tissue 
—that  is,  with  the  formation  of  an  opacity,  just  as  befor&^Sj?tmoval  of 
opacities  by  operation  is  only  indicated  when  they  ar^0Jtuated  in  the 
epithelium,  since  losses  of  epithelium  are  made  goo«(rSby  normal  trans¬ 
parent  epithelium.  Cases  in  which  removal  of  tteQntlielium — abrasio 
cornece — is  indicated,  are  those  in  which  tliem^^eTium  has  been  thick¬ 
ened  by  mechanical  irritation,  as  in  trichia^s/  also  in  those  in  which 
lead,  lime,  or  grains  of  powder  are  imbeS^ed  in.  the  epithelium ;  and 
lastly  in  zonular  opacity  of  the  corrmaVYrovid.ed  this  attacks  an  eye 
that  but  for  it  would  be  able  to  seesxin  cases  in  which  the  cornea  is 
cicatricial  throughout,  the  attqnypMiis  been  made  to  restore  the  sight 
by  transplantation  of  the  corn^y  A  circular  piece  is  excised  from  the 
opaque  cornea,  and  an  large  piece  of  a  normally  transparent 

cornea  (from  the  eye  of  aWnan  being  or  of  an  animal)  is  inserted  in 
the  opening.  The  transplanted  piece  of  cornea  unites,  as  a  rule,  but 
afterward  become&^Gaque,  and  so  completely  for  the  most  part  that 
the  patient  ga^^iothing.  Success  may  be  most  reasonably  antici¬ 
pated  in  those  c^es  m  which  perforation  of  the  cornea  has  not  preceded 
the  fornudkX  of  the  cicatrix.  In  this  case  Descemet’s  membrane  is 
everywhc]%present,  and  should,  moreover,  be  preserved  in  performing 
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transplantation,  the  opaque  layers  of  the  cornea  lying  in  front  of  it 
being  removed  by  means  of  a  small  trephine  and  replaced  by  a  trans¬ 
parent  piece  of  cornea  (Hippel). 

(b)  The  optical  aids  that  may  be  employed  for  improving  the  sight 
are  glasses  and  the  stenopaeic  slit.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to  bring 
nothing  but  the  transparent  part  of  the  cornea  into  use  for  vision,  and 
to  exclude  the  portion  bearing  the  opacity,  by  which  means  the  dazzling 
due  to  diffusion  is  prevented.  Glasses  may  sometimes  be  of  advantage 
when  the  opacity  is  complicated  with  changes  in  the  curvature  of  the 


cornea. 


(c)  Displacement  of  the  pupil  by  means  of  iridectomy  (after  the 
method  of  Beer)  is  generally  the  only  means  of  restoring  sight  in  the 
case  of  dense  opacities  which  entirely  conceal  the  pupil.  (For  the  indi¬ 
cations  and  the  method  of  performing  this  operation,  see  the  section  on 
operations,  §  156.) 

In  large  and  very  white  cicatrices  of  the  cornea  it  is  often  desirable 
to  do  away  with  the  disfigurement  that  they  produce.  For  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  purpose,  tattooing  of  the  cornea  (De  Wecker)  is  of  service. 
This  procedure  depends  upon  the  observation  that  many  bodies,  as,  for 
example,  grains  of  powder,  may  become  imbedded  in  the  cornea  and 
remain  there  permanently.  Tattooing  consists  in  giving  the  white  cica¬ 
trix  a  black  tint  by  means  of  India  ink,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
cicatricial  tissue  by  being  repeatedly  pricked  in  with  a  needle.  The 
tattooing-needles  used  for  this  purpose  consist  either  of  a  bundle  of 
ordinary  sharp-pointed  needles  (Taylor),  or  of  a  single  broad  needle 
which  is  channeled  for  the  reception  of  the  ink  (hollow  needle  of  De 
Wecker). 


From  the  form  and  position  of  corneal  opactai MJwe  may  often  gather  an 
impression  as  to  the  variety  of  keratitis  to  whicj^Cmey  owe  their  origin.  Thus : 
(a)  Maculae  of  the  cornea  originate  from  smafS^xa/meal  ulcers.  They  most  fre¬ 
quently  develop  in  childhood  as  a  cons^q^je^ce  of  conjunctivitis  lymphatica, 
and  in  that  case  are  often  distinguished \)v/)eing  situated  on  the  margin  of  the 
cornea.  Quite  characteristic  opacitiesjiare  the  elongated  ones  which  are  left  by 
a  vascular  fasciculus.  ( b )  OpacitieS^hich  are  slight  and  diffused,  but  which 
are  nevertheless  spread  over  thej0jater  part  of  the  cornea,  are  mostly  the  result 
of  pannus  or  of  -parenchyma^m  keratitis.  In  the  first  case  they  are  situated 
superficially,  in  the  sec<  Ise  in  the  depth  of  the  cornea,  (c)  Extensive, 
tendinous-looking  opaci^  without  incarceration  of  the  iris,  in  which  chalky- 
white  dots  are  often  wisjple,  are  observed  after  severe  cases  of  parenchymatous 
keratitis.  Similaigvlme  dots  also  occur  in  opacities  resulting  from  corrosion  by 
lime,  and  in  thi&s^ase  depend  upon  imbedded  calcareous  particles.  Finally, 
cicatrices  witbStrcrustation  of  lead  are  also  distinguished  by  a  sharply  circum¬ 
scribed,  ^™*nely  white  opacity,  (d)  Marginal,  crescentic,  or  arcuate  opaci¬ 
ties  are  th^eonsequence  of  catarrhal  ulcers  or  of  keratitis  marginalis ;  they  should 
not  b^onfounded  with  an  incompletely  developed  arcus  senilis,  (e)  Large, 
thisjpcrcatrices  with  inclusion  of  the  iris,  which  often  occupy  the  whole  cornea 
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except  a  narrow  rim  about  the  margin,  are  most  frequently  produced  by  an 
abscess  of  the  cornea  or  by  acute  blennorrhcea.  The  same  sort  of  extensive 
cicatrices  also  occur  after  keratomalacia,  diphtheria,  and  burns ;  in  the  last  two 
cases  cicatrices  upon  the  conjunctiva  are  never  wanting,  and  conduce  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  diagnosis.  (/)  Sharply  defined  punctate  or  striate  cicatrices  are  the  result 
of  traumatism,  whether  effected  by  accident  or  by  design  (operation).  ( g )  Dense, 
white  cicatrices,  which  occupy  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea  and  terminate 
above  in  an  almost  horizontal  border,  are  caused  by  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo. 
Sometimes  we  see  men  in  whom  such  cicatrices  are  present  in  both  eyes.  In 
this  case  the  cicatrices  are  usually  the  consequence  of  a  severe  disease,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  condition  of  somnolence  and  a  resulting  imperfect  closure  of 
the  lids  lasted  for  some  time,  (h)  Opacities  in  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  having  superiorly  a  triangular  outline  are  the  result  of  a  parenchymatous 
keratitis  which,  contrary  to  rule,  has  become  localized  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
cornea,  or  are  the  result  of  the  deposition  of  an  exudate  upon  the  posterior  cor¬ 
neal  surface.  ( i )  Small,  bluish-white  opacities  which  are  situated  at  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  cornea  and  project  into  the  transparent  part  of  it  under  the  form  of 
obtuse-angled  triangles,  are  the  residua  of  a  sclerosing  keratitis. 

Those  opacities  which  are  produced  by  the  deposition  of  an  exudate  some¬ 
times  exhibit  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  and  hence  belong  to  those 
rare  cases  in  which  an  anterior  synechia  exist  without  a  preliminary  perforation  of 
the  cornea.  The  iris  is  drawn  up  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  by  the 
exudate,  as  it  is  contracting  and  undergoing  organization,  and  becomes  fixed 
there.  In  a  similar  way  anterior  synechia  without  preliminary  perforation  of 
the  cornea  is  observed  in  those  cases  in  which  the  iris  has  been  pushed  forward 
as  far  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  kept  there  for  some  time.  The 
iris  in  such  cases  becomes  agglutinated  to  the  cornea  in  spots,  and  if  it  afterward, 
either  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  an  iridectomy,  returns  to  its  normal 
position,  these  agglutinated  parts  of  it  remain  attached  to  the  corn^aA  We  then 
either  find  the  iris  extensively  adherent  to  the  cornea,  or  one  oj~^o  Tags  arise 
from  it,  whose  apices  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  corneal  sqj^ce.  The  same 
thing  may  take  place  if  the  anterior  chamber  has  been  eff^chcL  for  some  length 
of  time,  so  that  iris  and  cornea  have  been  directly  in  ctefcj^t  with  each  other. 

Cicatrices  of  the  cornea  are  often  subjected  tq^ljibse q uent  metamorphoses. 
Thus  it  may  happen  that  cicatrices,  originally  flaftJ^e>become  ectatic.  Mark¬ 
edly  ectatic  cicatrices,  the  most  prominent  pomtoi  which  is  but  incompletely 
covered  by  the  lids,  not  infrequently  displaj^rthis  point  a  xerotic  condition 
of  the  epithelium,  which  looks  dry  and  ej^dermoid.  In  old,  dense  cicatrices, 
yellow  spots  sometimes  develop,  causedNjT  the  deposition  of  fat  or  of  concre¬ 
tions  of  colloid  matter.  Small,  ch  ite  specks  imbedded  in  the  cicatrix 

are  to  be  referred  to  a  depositiomeM^me.  In  fact,  small  calcareous  plates  are 
frequently  thus  formed,  whicW^ywm  they  become  loose,  can  be  picked  off  with 
a  forceps.  In  these  cases  weN*wfve  to  do  with  different  varieties  of  retrograde 
metamorphosis,  which  af^C^ferable  to  insufficiency  of  nutrition  of  the  dense 
cicatricial  tissue.  SuchTp^ocesses  may  give  rise  to  the  softening  and  ulcerative 
disintegration  of  oRl^ju^trices — so-called  atheromatous  ulcers,  which  not  infre¬ 
quently  induce  p^x^ttion. 

As  regards  iln^pacities  which  are  produced  by  non-inflammatory  processes, 
they  are  mrai^^eferable  to  a  lowering  of  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea.  The 
arcus  senjjh  consists  in  the  deposition  of  a  colloid  substance  in  the  more  super- 
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ficial  layers  of  the  cornea,  close  to  the  limbus ;  its  cause  is  assumed  to  be  senile 
atrophy  of  the  limbus,  with  involution  of  a  portion  of  the  vascular  loops  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  Zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea  also  depends  upon  a  disturbance  of 
nutrition,  caused  by  a  lessened  ability  on  the  part  of  the  cornea  to  withstand 
external  injurious  influences.  The  position  and  extent  of  the  opacity  correspond 
to  the  palpebral  zone  of  the  cornea— i.  e.,  that  part  of  it  which  lies  exposed  in 
the  palpebral  fissure  even  when  the  latter  is  but  slightly  opened.  Since  this 
form  of  opacity  affects  cornea)  which  have  generally  been  made  insensitive 
already  and  often  opaque,  too,  by  some  antecedent  disease,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  it  occurs  because  these  cornea)  are  unable  any  longer  to  withstand  properly 
the  external  injurious  influences  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  region  of 
the  palpebral  fissure.  The  anatomical  alterations  which  are  the  fundamental 
factors  in  producing  zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea  consist  usually  in  the  de¬ 
position  of  lime-salts  in  and  beneath  the  epithelium  (Dixon,  Bock);  colloid 
degeneration  has  also  been  observed  (Goldzieher). 

Congenital  opacities  of  the  cornea ,  although  rare,  do  occur,  some  being  of  in¬ 
flammatory,  some  of  non-inflammatory,  origin.  The  former  are  caused  by  a 
foetal  keratitis.  The  latter  are  relatively  more  frequent,  and  are  found  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  congenital  anomalies  of  the  eye.  They  are  referable  to  an 
arrest  of  development.  The  foetal  cornea  is  originally  opaque ;  it  acquires  its 
transparency  only  by  degrees.  An  arrest  of  this  process  of  transformation 
leaves  the  cornea  more  or  less  opaque. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  by  dazzling ,  which  occurs  when  an  opacity  is 
present  in  the  pupillary  region  of  the  cornea,  is  explained  as  follows :  In  the 
normal  eye  the  images  of  the  objects  in  the  visual  field  lie  upon  the  retina,  side 
by  side  and  sharply  separated  from  each  other,  the  bright  and  dark  parts  in 
contrast.  Now,  if  by  means  of  a  spot  of  opacity  upon  the  cornea  light  is  dif¬ 
fused  uniformly  over  the  whole  retina,  the  distinction  between  the  light  and 
dark  portions  of  the  retinal  images  becomes  less  striking.!  The  following  com¬ 
parison  may  illustrate  these  conditions :  In  a  well-tak<s^pjiotograph  all  details 
are  seen  sharply  and  distinctly.  But  if  it  is  rather  tajwtiy  polished,  and  we  look 
at  it  obliquely,  the  glazing  shines  so  that  the  do^w^of  the  photograph  can  no 
longer  be  distinguished.  As  the  glazing  i^prtectly  transparent,  the  rays 
emanating  from  the  photograph  still  arriv^^T  our  retina  and  produce  there 


sharp  images  of  the  details  of  the  ph 
numerous  rays  reflected  from  the  surri 


*w(ph.  But  in  addition  there  come 
of  the  glazing,  which  so  flood  the 


whole  retina  with  light  that  the  sliaa^retinal  images  are,  so  to  speak,  drowned 
out.  ^ 

A  man  with  sound  eyes  ca*A^t  an  idea  of  the  sensation  of  dazzling  pro¬ 
duced  by  corneal  opacities, ^hen  in  a  picture-gallery,  he  looks  at  a  picture 
which  is  hung  upon  a  irajpw  strip  of  wall  lying  between  two  windows.  He 
can  scarcely  see  whaife*fclQ)picture  represents,  and  has  a  very  unpleasant  sense  of 
dazzling.  How  is  tVfiJniffusion  of  light  effected  in  this  case?  The  normal  cor¬ 
nea  is  not,  as  is  <5ylinarily  assumed,  absolutely  transparent.  We  can  see  this 
from  the  fact  a  portion  of  the  cornea,  which  has  light  concentrated  upon  it 
by  focal  illv^Hnation,  looks  gray,  insomuch  that  the  tyro  might  suppose  that 
there  \^i^ypathological  opacity  of  the  cornea.  The  cornea,  therefore,  always 
reflect  jNeertain  quantity  of  light.  The  like  is  true  of  the  lens,  and,  generally, 
ofaMlie  refracting  media  of  the  eye.  In  consequence  of  this  imperfect  trans- 
>a\ncy  of  the  refracting  media,  diffusion  of  light  takes  place  even  in  the  nor- 
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mal  eye,  although,  to  be  sure,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  too  incon¬ 
siderable  to  excite  notice.  But,  in  the  example  given,  diffusion  exerts  such  a 
disturbing  effect,  because,  in  proportion  to  the  light  reflected  from  the  picture, 
an  uncommonly  large  amount  enters  the  eye  from  the  two  windows,  and  thus  a 
relatively  great  quantity  of  light  undergoes  diffusion. 


IV.  Ectasia  of  the  Cornea. 


J  ust  as  in  the  case  of  opacities,  so  also  in  the  case  of  ectasias  of  the 
cornea,  we  must  first  of  all  distinguish  whether  they  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  inflammation  or  not.  On  the  basis  of  this  distinction  we 
make  the  following  subdivision  of  ectasiae  of  the  cornea : 


j  Staphyloma, 

(  Keratectasia. 


Ectasiae  of  inflammatory  origin  .  . 


Ectasiae  of  non-inflammatory  origin 


1.  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea. 


48.  Symptoms. — A  staphyloma  is  a  protuberant  cicatrix  originating 
in  a  prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  wholly  or  in  part  replacing  the  cornea. 
We  distinguish  accordingly  between  total  and  partial  staphylomata. 
In  total  staphyloma  there  is  found  in  place  of  the  cornea  an  opaque, 
protuberant  cicatrix,  the  base  of  which  is  encircled  by  the  margin 
of  the  sclera  or  by  the  very  outermost  rim  of  the  cornea,  which  may 
still  be  preserved.  In  one  series  of  cases  the  protuberant  cornea  has 
the  form  of  a  cone  (staphyloma  to  tale  conicum).  In  conjAil  staphy¬ 
loma  the  protuberance  starting  from  the  margin  of  tH^solera  rises 
gradually  all  the  way  to  its  apex.  In  other  cases,  ho^^er,  the  protu¬ 
berance  is  hemispherical  (staphyloma  totale  splnerieffrm),  and  its  walls, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sclera  or  even  overh^mjJig  it,  are  outlined 
sharply  upon  the  latter  (Fig.  39).  The  spJrt©3al  is  more  frequent 
than  the  conical  form  in  total  staphyloma. any  spherical  staphylo¬ 
mata,  above  all  those  of  recent  date,  lm5\.  such  a  very  thin  wall  that 
the  layer  of  black  pigment  (Fig.  39,  i)  otr  its  posterior  surface  is  seen 
through  it,  shining  with  a  bluish  Such  staphylomata  accord- 

ingly  form  a  slate- colored  or  Ifli^wrfshick  hemisphere,  which  in  form 
and  color  has  a  certain  resemio^ice  to  a  blue  grape,  whence  the  name 
staphyloma  (o-Ta<£iA?7,  a  Irfmy'hr  of  grapes).  Afterward  thickening  of 
the  wall  of  the  staphylomsrtfecurs.  If  this  takes  place  flrst  under  the 
form  of  firm  isolated  Jm?2ls,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  staphyloma  is 
constricted  in  spots-^fiewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  blackberry,  what 
is  called  staph racemosum  is  produced.  Old  staphylomata  have 
for  the  ir  ^  thick  white  wall,  in  which  usually  one  or  two  dark 


spots  ma 
or  from 


*  observed,  resulting  either  from  a  deposition  of  pigment 
tlized  thinning  (Fig.  39,  a).  Staphylomata  are  generally 
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traversed  by  one  or  two  pretty  large  vessels  originating  from  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  On  account  of  the  opaqueness  of  the  staphyloma,  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye.  The  iris  is  all  taken  up  into 

the  staphyloma  —  that  is, 


Fig.  38.— Total-  Prolapse  of  the  Iris. 


Fig.  39.— Total  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea  with  Con¬ 
secutive  Elevation  of  Tension,  originating  from 
the  Total  Prolapse  of  the  Iris  represented  in 
Fig.  38. 


all  of  it  except  its  extreme 
periphery,  which  is  so  close¬ 
ly  applied  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  what  remains  of 
the  marginal  portion  of 
the  cornea  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  anterior  cham¬ 
ber. 

A  partial  staphyloma  oc¬ 
cupies  only  a  portion  of  the 
cornea.  It  rises  as  a  white 
prominence,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  cone  (staphyloma 
partiale  conicum) ;  spheri¬ 
cal  protuberances  (staphy¬ 
loma  partiale  sphaericum) 
are  pretty  rare  in  the  case  of 
partial  staphylomata.  The 
relation  here,  therefore,  is 
the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in 


Out  of  the  iris,  i  (Fig.  38),  which  has  been  thinned  out  in 
consequence  of  its  protrusion,  a  thick  cicatrix,  N, 
has  grown,  in  which  a  thin  spot,  a,  corresponds  to 
the  old  pupil  (p,  Fig.  38),  while  on  the  posterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cicatrix  the  retinal  pigment  of  the  iris 
remains  as  a  black  coating,  i.  The  staphyloma  is 
apparently  directly  continuous  with  the  sclera,  S , 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  Schlemm’s  canal, 
s.  For,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  tension,  the 
periphery  of  the  iris  has  been  pressed  against  the 


the  case  of  total  staphy¬ 
lomata.  .  Partial  staphy¬ 
loma  ^tAially  extends  in 
onanorection  as  far  as  the 
^Qwgin  of  the  cornea,  while 

cwnea  so  that  the  anterior  chamber^.  Fig.  38)  haspSl  the  Other  direction  there 
disappeared,  and  the  iris  and  the  marginal  portiotev/ 

of  the  cornea  are  fused  into  a  single  mass  which is  a  portion  of  the  COlTiea 
been  incorporated  in  the  staphyloma.  AyaepvJ-  1 

parison  of  the  two  figures  shows,  the  corneb-scfeml 
margin  has  had  its  limits  enlarged.  Becaws^^Chis, 
and  also  because  of  the  shrinking  of  the  i$ns,  Z,,  the 
zonula  has  become  tightly  stretched^  aufrarte  drawn 
the  atrophic  ciliary  processes,  c,  inwafti,/  The  lens 
is  cataractous,  shrunken,  and  has  anterior  pole 
a  pyramidal  cataract,  p. 


3  aM»  a 


of  varying  extent  which  is 
still  left,  and  which,  more¬ 
over,  is  generally  transpar¬ 
ent,  so  that  the  iris  can  be 
recognized  behind  it.  The 
iris  is  drawn  forward  m$ie  staphyloma,  so  that  the  pupil  is  displaced 
toward  the  latter  aracQiten  partly  concealed  by  it.  Indeed,  the  pupil 
may  be  closed  upValcogether  if  the  whole  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris 
is  incorporated^^  the  staphyloma  (as  is  the  rule  in  the  case  of  total 
staphyloma^X^ 

Etiqi&fo — Staphyloma  constitutes  the  final  outcome  of  the  corneal 
ulcer  ^^perforation,  and  is  nothing  but  the  prolapsed  iris  which  has 
become  protruded  and  transformed  into  cicatricial  tissue.  The  pro- 
may  be  primary  or  secondary  in  its  development. 
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(a)  A  primary  protrusion  is  produced  in  tlie  following  way  :  After 
perforation  of  the  cornea  has  occurred,  the  iris  becomes  prolapsed  and 
bulges  forward.  The  cicatrization  which  follows,  and  which  in  favor¬ 
able  cases  produces  flattening  of  the  prolapse,  is  incapable  in  unfavor¬ 
able  cases  of  doing  away  with  the  protrusion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
prolapsed  iris  stays  protruded  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  gradually 
converted  into  cicatricial  tissue  ;  it  becomes  consolidated  while  still  in 
a  position  of  protrusion  (thus  from  the  prolapse  of  iris  in  Fig.  38  is 
formed  the  staphyloma  represented  in  Fig.  39).  A  total  or  partial 
staphyloma  develops  according  as  a  total  or  partial  prolapse  of  the  iris 
has  existed.  The  causes  which  oppose  the  conversion  of  a  prolapse  of 
the  iris  into  a  flat  cicatrix  and  favor  the  formation  of  a  staphyloma  are 
chiefly  two  :  large  size  of  the  perforation  and  improper  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  In  very  small  perforations  there  is  no  develop¬ 
ment  whatever  of  staphyloma ;  and  as  regards  the  second  point,  the 
chief  factors  to  be  considered  are,  in  adults,  great  physical  exertion ; 
in  children,  crying,  and  also  squeezing  together  of  the  lids;  and, 
in  both,  great  straining  at  stool.  The  temporary  increase  of  tension 
induced  by  this  means  distends  the  newly  formed  and  yielding  cica¬ 
tricial  tissue ;  but  as  the  latter  has  no  elasticity,  it  does  not  return  to 
its  former  dimensions  after  the  elevation  of  tension  has  disappeared, 
but  remains  permanently  protruded. 

(b)  We  speak  of  a  secondary  protrusion  when  a  prolapse  of  the  iris 
at  first  heals  with  the  formation  of  a  flat  cicatrix,  which  latter  after- 
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reduced  by  the  irregular  curvature  which  is  present  not  only  at  the 
site,  of  the  staphyloma  itself,  but  to  a  less  degree  over  the  whole  cornea. 
Large  staphylomata  produce  a  very  striking  disfigurement.  They  also 
cause  trouble  by  giving  rise  through  mechanical  irritation  to  catarrhal 
conditions  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  increased  secretion,  lachrymation, 
etc.  The  closure  of  the  lids  is  rendered  difficult  in  the  case  of  large 
staphylomata  by  the  great  size  of  the  protrusion ;  the  apex  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  being  but  incompletely  covered  by  the  lids,  becomes  dry  (xerotic), 
or  becomes  the  site  of  ulcers  (atheromatous  ulcers).  Sometimes  the 
lids  are  forced  so  much  apart  by  the  staphyloma  that  ectropion  de¬ 
velops. 

Among  the  most  important  consequences  of  staphyloma  is  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  tension ,  which  ultimately  takes  place  in  most  staphylomata, 
whether  total  or  partial.  This  is  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of 
staphyloma,  which  usually  develops  under  normal  intra-ocular  pressure 
and  merely  as  the  result  of  an  insufficient  power  of  resistance  in  the 
wall  of  the  eyeball.  Conical  staphylomata  predispose  to  the  production 
of  elevated  tension  more  than  do  the  spherical  ones.  In  addition  to 
the  increase  of  pressure  within  the  eyeball,  perceptible  to  the  touch, 
elevation  of  tension  finds  its  chief  expression  in  a  diminution  of 
sight,  which  finally  ends  in  complete  blindness.  Pain,  too,  is  some¬ 
times  associated  with  the  elevation  of  tension.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
has  made  its  appearance,  it  gives  rise  to  further  changes  both  in  the 
staphyloma  and  also  in  the  whole  eyeball.  Thin- walled  staphylomata 
are  made  to  protrude  farther  and  farther  by  the  heightened  pressure, 
and  thus  suffer  an  increasing  attenuation  of  their  wall,  until  the  latter, 
from  some  trifling  cause,  ruptures  at  some  part^iEtydy  yielding  spot. 
Then  the  aqueous  humor  is  discharged  in  grfg^tibundance,  and  the 
staphyloma  collapses,  becomes  smaller,  andvrQhains  so  for  some  time. 
But  the  eyeball  slowly  fills  again  up  to  i^s^hier  volume,  and  rupture 
takes  place  a  second  time.  Thus  thetfrSfcfess  may  be  repeated  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  at  pretty  long  intervals!) mitil  at  length  a  time  comes 
when  perforation  of  the  staphylomfe  is  followed  by  profuse  intra-ocular 
haemorrhage,  or  by  severe  irido- colitis  or  panophthalmitis.  Then  the 
eyeball  undergoes  atrophy,  am)  by  this  means  a  sort  of  spontaneous 
cure  of  the  staphyloma  teto^place.  The  scleral  portion  of  the  eyeball, 
too,  when  the  elevationSgvtension  has  lasted  a  pretty  long  time,  gives 
way  and  becomes  itTkfp*ided,  especially  in  young  people  in  whom  the 
sclera  is  more  exten^mle.  In  this  case  we  observe  both  total  and  partial 
ectasia  of  the^SSra.  In  the  former,  the  sclera  becomes  uniformly 
distended,^  t&^ntire  eyeball  grows  larger,  and  the  sclera  becomes 
so  thin look  bluish  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  chorioidal 
pigmentNffines  through  it.  In  the  second  case,  the  sclera  in  the  vicin- 
ity^diNhe  cornea  bulges  forward  under  the  form  of  a  circumscribed 
sXeHmg,  which  appears  dark  from  the  pigment  shining  through  it ; 
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intercalary  and  ciliary  staphylomata  (see  §  56)  are  developed.  Very 
frequently  general  and  partial  ectasia  of  the  sclera  are  found  simultane¬ 
ously  in  the  same  eye,  which  may  thus  grow  to  an  enormous  size. 

49.  Treatment. — Stress  is  chiefly  to  be  laid  upon  prophylaxis.  The 
physician  who  has  to  treat  an  eye  with  prolapse  of  the  iris  must  make 
every  endeavor  to  secure  the  production  of  a  flat  cicatrix.  He  should 
not  suffer  a  staphyloma  to  develop  before  his  very  eyes.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  prolapse  of  the  iris  (page  149) 
may  be  consulted.  When  we  have  succeeded  in  effecting  the  formation 
of  a  flat  cicatrix  we  must,  while  the  latter  is  still  recent,  take  measures 
to  keep  it  from  bulging  out  again.  With  this  end  in  view  we  should 
refrain  from  discharging  the  patient  too  soon  from  treatment,  and  we 
must  most  urgently  advise  him  to  abstain  for  a  long  time  from  all 
severe  physical  exertion.  It  is  often  advisable  before  discharging  the 
patient  to  perform  an  iridectomy,  whenever  this  can  be  done,  as  by  this 
means  the  subsequent  development  of  an  ectasis  is  most  effectually 
counteracted. 

If  we  have  to  do  with  a  staphyloma  which  has  already  developed* 
our  treatment  must  have  a  different  object  in  view,  according  as  the 
case  in  hand  is  a  total  or  a  partial  staphyloma.  With  the  former  the 
sight  is  irreparably  lost,  since  there  is  no  transparent  cornea  left ;  we 
must  hence  confine  ourselves  to  the  relief  of  the  symptoms  produced 
by  the  staphyloma  and  also  of  the  disfigurement.  With  partial  staphy¬ 
lomata,  our  first  aim  is  to  improve  whatever  sight  may  be  left,  or  at 
least  to  preserve  it  from  further  injury  (by  increase  of  tension).  The 
methods  which  are  employed  for  the  cure  of  staphyloma^A  all  of  an 
operative  character. 

{a)  Total  Staphyloma. — The  simplest  procedure  of  the 

staphyloma.  This  is  done  with  the  expectation  tlAas  a  consequence 
of  it  the  staphyloma  will  collapse,  and,  because^qMne  retraction  of  the 
cicatricial  tissue  of  which  it  consists,  wilk'T&tajiin  permanently  flat. 
This  procedure  is  evidently  crowned  withteuceess  only  when  the  staphy¬ 
loma  is  thin- walled  enough  to  collapse  the  incision  has  been  made  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  indicated  only  in  those  recent  staphylomata  which  are 
.still  akin  to  prolapse  of  the  iris.  incision  is  made  by  means  of  a 

cataract-knife.  The  section  i^qV^le^n  various  ways :  either  in  a  recti¬ 
linear  direction  and  transvpi(&yy  across  the  middle  of  the  staplryloma 
(Klichler),  or  in  a  curvedTdj)rection  and  concentrically  with  the  lower 
corneal  margin,  so  th^tguflap  is  formed  of  the  wall  of  the  staphyloma. 
The  latter  way  of  mai&tfg  the  section  has  the  advantage  of  causing  a 
marked  gaping  afhfp^vound,  since  the  flap  shortens  in  consequence  of 
the  retraction cicatricial  tissue.  Consequently,  the  lips  of  the 
wound  are  ipw vented  from  rapidly  reuniting,  in  which  case  the  ectasis 
would  soq»3)^reproduced  and  the  incision  would  have  to  be  repeated. 
If  the  Wis'd  L  in  the  flap  should  not  gape  sufficiently,  the  flap  must  be 
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shortened  by  the  removal  of  a  part  of  it.  After  the  completion  of  the 
section,  the  lens,  in  case  it  is  still  in  the  eye,  must  be  removed  by  lacerat¬ 
ing  the  anterior  capsule. 

Simple  ablation  of  the  staphyloma,  after  the  method  of  Beer,  is 
performed  by  first  separating  the  lower  half  of  the  staphyloma  from 
its  base  by  a  curved  incision  made  with  the  cataract-knife.  The  flap 
thus  formed  is  grasped  with  the  forceps,  and  then  the  upper  half  of 
the  staphyloma  is  cut  off  from  its  base  by  means  of  the  scissors.  The 
lens,  which  now  presents,  is  removed  by  opening  the  capsule.  The  gap 
which  has  been  substituted  for  the  staphyloma  by  the  operation  gradu¬ 
ally  becomes  closed  by  means  of  a  firm,  flat  cicatrix.  Beer’s  method  is 
suitable  for  old  staphylomata  with  thick  walls.  It  must  be  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  operation,  that  the  after-treatment 
lasts  a  long  time,  and  requires  special  caution  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
Even  in  the  operation  of  simple  incision,  but  still  more  in  that  of  abla¬ 
tion,  an  opening  is  produced  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  eyeball,  in 
which  opening,  after  the  lens  has  been  removed,  the  vitreous  presents. 
This  is  kept  back  only  by  the  very  bulging  and  tense  hyaloid  mem¬ 
brane  ;  and  if  the  latter  ruptures,  as  generally  happens,  a  part  of  the 
vitreous  flows  off.  A  moderate  loss  of  vitreous  has  no  bad  result ;  but 
if  the  escape  of  vitreous  is  very  profuse,  violent  haemorrhage  may  ensue 
from  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Moreover,  the  vitreous  that  hangs  out  of 
the  wound  may  become  infected  by  the  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  thus  panophthalmitis  may  develop.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
the  rupture  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  or  at  least  any  considerable  escape 
of  vitreous,  great  quiet  on  the  part  of  the  patient  (rest  in  bed  and 
avoidance  of  any  bodily  exertion)  is  requisite ^^quite  a  long  time 
after  the  operation.  For  this  reason,  in  the  of  those  patients  of 
whom  a  quiet  behavior  is  not  to  be  expecte<W|b  especially  in  children), 
ablation  had  better  be  conducted  accordjb(g)fo  other  methods,  in  which 
the  opening  produced  by  the  ablatimTi^  closed  by  a  suture,  and  the 
vitreous  is  thus  held  back  in  the  ey^^  ' 

Ablation  with  the  subseqiieiiL&pplication  of  a  suture  may  be  done 
in  two  ways,  the  suture  beingcamed  either  through  the  borders  of  the 
staphyloma  or  through  tho^jZajunctiva  (De  Wecker).  In  the  former 
case,  we  leave,  when  pcpfoWJing  ablation  of  the  staphyloma,  a  some¬ 
what  broader  rim  abo^^nd  below,  through  which  we  pass  the  sutures ; 
after  the  removal  the  lens  the  sutures  are  tied,  and  thus  the  upper  is 
united  to  the  loweV-np  of  the  wound.  In  the  second  case,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  tlm^qpkration  we  divide  the  conjunctiva  all  round  the  lim¬ 
bus  and  spW&fe  it  for  some  little  distance  from  the  subjacent  sclera, 
so  that  be  drawn  forward  to  the  proper  extent.  Then  we  pass 

the  threes  through  the  free  ends  of  the  conjunctiva.  We  draw  through 
its JkSto1*  and  lower  margin  a  number  of  vertical  threads,  which  subse¬ 
quently  are  tied  so  as  to  form  interrupted  sutures.  Before  the  sutures 
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are  drawn  tight,  we  ablate  the  staphyloma  as  in  Beer’s  methods,  and 
expel  the  lens  from  the  eye.  Then  we  close  the  conjunctival  wound 
by  knotting  the  sutures.  We  may  also  apply  the  suture  by  passing  a 
single  thread  in  and  out  all  round  the  margin  of  the  detached  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  come  out  close 
by  each  other,  and,  when  they  are  knotted  together,  constrict  the  con¬ 
junctiva  after  the  manner  of  a  tobacco-bag  (tobacco-bag  suture).  In 
this  case,  too,  the  ablation  of  the  staphyloma  and  the  delivery  of  the 
lens  are  not  done  until  after  the  thread  has  been  passed  through  the 
conjunctiva.  For,  after  the  removal  of  the  lens,  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  the  expulsion  of  the  vitreous,  and  hence  we  ought  not  to  be 
losing  time  in  applying  sutures,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  have  it  in 
our  power  to  close  the  wound  promptly  by  tying  a  thread  that  has 
been  already  passed. 

Ablation  with  the  application  of  a  suture  is,  like  simple  ablation, 
suitable  for  all  cases  of  old  staphylomata  with  thick  walls,  for  which 
incision  alone  would  not  be  sufficient.  It  has  the  advantage  over  sim¬ 
ple  ablation  of  requiring  a  less  troublesome  after-treatment. 

Those  cases  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  in  which  an  increase  of 
tension  and  secondarily  an  ectasis  of  the  sclera  have  developed,  are  in 
general  not  adapted  for  ablation.  We  should  then  run  the  risk  of  get¬ 
ting  a  violent  haemorrhage  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  diminution  of 
the  previously  increased  tension.  For  such  cases,  in  which  the  eyeball  is 
increased  sometimes  to  quite  an  enormous  size,  the  only  thing  feasible 
is  enucleation ,  which  relieves  the  troublesome  symptoms  and  at  the 
same  time  also  the  disfigurement,  inasmuch  as  an  arti&^al  eye  can 
then  be  worn  in  place  of  the  hideous,  enlarged  eyeball.  me  method 


of  performing  enucleation,  see  the  section  on  operaJj| 
(b)  Partial  Staphyloma . — In  this,  treatment 


(8  166). 

a  threefold  ob- 
'  the  ectasis,  and  to 
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ject :  to  improve  the  sight,  to  cause  flatteni: 
prevent  the  development  of  an  increase  of, 
it  in  case  it  has  already  set  in.  ^  x 

Simple  incision ,  which  must  be  foll^hd  up  by  the  application  of  a 
pressure  bandage  for  a  pretty  long  irane,  accomplishes  its  end  only  in 
recent  staphylomata,  the  walls  of^ufch  are  still  thin.  In  older  and 
thicker  cicatrices,  excision ,  vrtti^&rwithout  the  operation  of  uniting 
the  edges  of  the  wound  W  gnyJres,  is  to  be  preferred.  But  the  most 
approved  remedy  that  we(poJsess  against  ectatic  cicatrices  is  iridectomy. 
This  should  be  perf^r^ed  in  such  a  way  that  the  incision  lies  in  the 
sclera  and  a  broad  je^kfboma  is  produced,  reaching  to  the  margin  of 
the  iris.  We  dg  <;^5cselect  for  iridectomy  that  part  of  the  iris  which 
is  drawn  into^&§Jfcicatrix,  as  we  might  do  with  the  idea  of  relieving  in 
this  way  theyinfcarceration  of  the  iris ;  an  iridectomy  at  this  spot  would 
rounds  be  very  difficult  of  performance,  and  often  would 
be  imperfect.  We  try  rather  to  find  for  our  iridectomy  that 


on  tech 
turn 
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spot  which  corresponds  to  the  greatest  improvement  that  can  be  made 
in  the  vision,  the  pupil  being  shifted  to  a  point  behind  the  most  trans¬ 
parent  part  of  the  cornea.  Furthermore,  by  means  of  the  iridectomy, 
an  increase  in  tension  is  prevented  from  developing,  or,  if  it  has  already 
developed,  it  is  done  away  with.  Moreover,  in  cases  of  staphylomata 
with  thin  walls,  a  flattening  of  the  ectasis  is  obtained  by  the  iridectomy, 
if  the  eye  is  kept  beneath  a  pressure  bandage  for  a  long  time  after  the 
operation.  In  thick-walled  and  unyielding  staphylomata,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  combine  excision  with  iridectomy.  We  begin  by  doing  the 
former,  and  put  off  the  iridectomy  to  some  weeks  later,  when  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  flat  cicatrix  has  taken  place— doing  this  in  order  to  prevent 
the  renewed  bulging  of  the  freshly  formed  cicatrix. 

If  we  have  to  do  with  a  partial  staphyloma  in  which,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  tension,  the  sight  has  been  already  either  in  great  part  or 
altogether  annihilated,  no  gain  in  this  regard  can  be  expected.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  will  be  advisable  to  perform  an  iridectomy  in  most  cases  in 
order  to  prevent  the  further  consequences  of  the  increased  tension, 
such  as  partial  ectasis  of  the  sclera,  enlargement  of  the  entire  eyeball, 
etc.  Of  course,  iridectomy  can  be  performed  in  such  cases  only  so  long 
as  the  anterior  chamber  is  still  existent.  As  soon  as  the  iris,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  increased  tension,  has  been  squeezed  against  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea  and  has  become  cemented  to  it,  the  performance 
of  iridectomy  has  become  technically  impossible. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that,  in  spite  of  the  therapeutic  means  at  our 
command,  the  cicatrix  in  many  cases  keeps  constantly  bulging  anew, 
the  increase  in  tension  returns  each  time,  and  thusHhe  eye  slowly  but 
inevitably  goes  blind. 


Anatomy  of  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea.— wall  of  the  staphyloma 
consists  of  a  dense,  tough  cicatricial  tissue,  whic^V^  traversed  by  a  few  vessels, 
and  often  contains  pigment  imbedded  in  it.  VjJb-e  thickness  of  the  wall  differs 
greatly ;  it  varies  from  the  thickness  of  jr^Qbt  of  paper  to  a  thickness  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  normal  poStztJl,  and  more.  Very  thick  staphylo¬ 
mata  are  often  as  hard  as  cartilage,  an^ylien  ablation  is  performed  can  scarcely 
be  cut  through.  Thick  and  thin  spSfe«  frequently  occur  in  the  wall  of  the  same 
staphyloma  (Fig.  39).  The  anteK^  surface  of  the  staphyloma  is  covered  by  a 
thick,  irregular  layer  of  eniyfc^um,  sometimes  containing  epithelial  pearls. 
The  posterior  surface  is  fili^pitly  uneven,  on  account  of  the  inequality  in  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  wall.  It^iQjovered  by  a  coating  of  black  pigment  ( i ,  Fig.  39), 
which  is  nothing  bul^tjje  retinal  pigment-layer  of  the  iris.  As,  however,  this 
has  to  be  clistriin©^!  over  such  a  large  surface,  it  is  rarefied,  so  that  the  epi¬ 
thelial  coating  £tyws  numerous  gaps,  and  in  the  center  of  the  staphyloma,  cor¬ 
responding  t^Svuat  was  once  the  pupil,  it  is  often  entirely  wanting.  Through 
staphylqrt&l^With  thin  walls  light  can  be  passed  by  means  of  focal  illumina¬ 
tion,  ancn*i  this  way  the  pigment-layer  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  living  eye. 
It  A^^asy  to  see  why  Bowman’s  membrane  should  be  wanting  on  the  anterior 
auru^  of  the  staphyloma,  and  Descemet’s  membrane  on  its  posterior  surface. 
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since  the  staphyloma  is  not  cicatrized  cornea,  but  is  iris,  and  corresponds  to  a 
spot  at  which  the  cornea  has  been  destroyed.  It  is  only  at  the  outlying  parts 
and  the  edges  of  the  staphyloma,  which  are  formed  of  the  remains  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  that  both  these  membranes  can  still  be  demonstrated.  This  is  especially 
true  of  a  conical  staphyloma,  in  which  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  cornea  are 
extensively  involved  in  the  ectasis.  In  total  staphyloma  the  iris  may  be  want¬ 
ing  altogether,  being  completely  consumed  in  the  formation  of  the  staphyloma 
(Fig.  39).  In  other  cases  a  narrow  rim  of  iris  is  present  at  the  periphery,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  persistent  marginal  portion  of  the  cornea.  In  that  case  the 
iris  is  generally  closely  applied  to  the  cornea,  and  is  so  atrophic  as  to  be  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  its  jfigment-layer.  In  partial  staphyloma,  perfect  application 
of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  is  found  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  entire  pupil¬ 
lary  margin  of  the  iris  has  become  involved  in  the  cicatrix ;  the  separation  of 
the  anterior  from  the  posterior  chamber,  that  is  thus  produced,  causing  the  iris 
to  be  pushed  forward  up  to  the  cornea. 

As  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  shallower  the  posterior  becomes  deeper ; 
in  total  staphylomata,  the  whole  large  space  between  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  staphyloma  and  the  lens  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  posterior  chamber 
(h,  Fig.  39).  The  ciliary  body  suffers  mainly  on  account  of  the  increase  in  ten¬ 
sion,  which  causes  it  to  atrophy,  especially  if  an  ectasis  of  the  sclera  develops 
in  the  ciliary  region  (staphyloma  ciliare).  Furthermore,  the  ciliary  processes 
are  sometimes  very  strongly  pulled  upon  by  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  and  are 
thus  elongated  (c,  Fig.  39). 

The  lens  very  frequently  suffers  changes  in  the  case  of  staphylomata.  In 
total  staphylomata  it  is  often  entirely  wanting,  because  it  has  been  discharged 
from  the  eye  through  the  pupil  at  the  time  when  a  large  perforation  existed. 
If  the  lens  is  still  present  it  frequently  shows  alterations  of  position,  being 
placed  obliquely  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  bulging  of  the  staphyloma. 
Sometimes  we  find  it  partially  adherent  to  the  staphyloma,  or  ifcAibrates  with 
the  movements  of  the  eye,  because  of  the  atrophy  of  the  str^fce«  zonula  of 
Zinn.  These  alterations  in  the  lens  favor  the  developme  ; an  increase  in 
tension;  for  this  reason,  after  performing  incision  or  atfn^on  of  the  staphy¬ 
loma,  we  remove  the  lens  from  the  eye.  Very  freqi^thrthe  lens  is  rendered 
opaque  either  in  toto  or  only  at  its  anterior  pole  tarrfcSfcr  polar  cataract,  P,  Fig. 
39).  In  some  few  cases  we  may  find  the  lens  greatly diminished  in  size,  or  even 
shrunken  into  a  mere  membrane.  C 

The  deeper  parts  of  the  eye  also  suffer  ffpfi  the  increase  in  tension.  Exca¬ 
vation  of  the  optic  nerve,  atrophy  of  the^tina  and  chorioid,  and  fluidity  of  the 
vitreous  may  develop. 

With  respect  to  the  increase  qrfgysQn  in  staphyloma,  we  not  infrequently 
meet  with  the  view  that  in  it  the  cause  of  the  staphylomatous  protru- 

■  small  number  of  cases.  Generally  it  hap- 
i  of  tension  is  nothing  but  the  consequence 
t^Jjin  fact,  takes  place  when  there  is  a  normal  intra- 
Tlab  thir 


sion.  But  this  is  true  for  oq 
pens  contrariwise,  that  the 
of  the  ectasis.  The  lath 
ocular  tension,  whicli£!yk  thinned  anterior  wall  of  the  eyeball  is  unable  to 


.  tissue. 


resist,  because  it  merely  of  iris  or  of  new  and  yielding  cicatricial  1 

T  he  exaltation^^fension  that  do  occur  are  at  best  transient,  being  produced 
hy  bodily  exerriSn,  strong  pressure,  screwing  together  of  the  lids,  etc.  But 
these  mu^tife\trongly  differentiated  from  a  pathological  increase  in  tension, 
n°t  onl^ig^luse  they  are  of  but  short  duration,  but  mainly  because  they  occur 
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under  similar  circumstances  even  in  the  normal  eye  and  are  tolerated  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  permanent  increase  in  tension  (so-called  secondary  glaucoma) 
which  we  so  frequently  find  in  staphylomatous  eyes  is  hence,  with  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  to  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  and  not  the  cause  of  the  staphy¬ 
loma. 

As  a  rule,  the  increase  of  tension  resulting  from  staphyloma  develops  quite 
gradually.  But  sometimes  protrusion  of  the  cicatrix  and  increase  of  tension 
take  place  simultaneously  and  in  a  sudden  fashion,  as  the  following  example 
may  illustrate:  A  person  has  had  an  abscess  of  the  cornea,  which  has  destroyed 
the  latter  in  its  central  part.  Under  suitable  treatment  the  prolapsed  iris  is  in 
process  of  transformation  into  a  flat  cicatrix.  Then,  one  morning  the  patient 
complains  of  violent  pain  which  has  suddenly  developed  in  the  eye.  After  re¬ 
moving  the  bandage  we  find  the  eye,  which  the  day  before  was  almost  free 
from  irritation,  now  the  seat  of  a  dusky  ciliary  injection.  The  cicatrix  is  bulged 
forward  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  anterior  chamber  is  very  shallow,  or  is  alto¬ 
gether  done  away  with,  by  the  iris  being  pressed  against  the  cornea,  which  lat¬ 
ter  looks  dull.  Small  haemorrhages  are  visible  in  the  cicatrix  or  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  eye  is  hard,  and  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.  An  external  cause 
for  this  sudden  change  in  the  course  of  healing  is  generally  not  discoverable. 

In  what  way  does  the  presence  of  a  staphyloma  lead  to  an  increase  of  ten¬ 
sion  ?  In  those  cases  in  which  the  entire  pupillary  border  of  the  iris  is  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  staphyloma  (that  is,  in  all  total  and  many  partial  staphylomata), 
the  increase  in  tension  can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  closure  of  the  pupil 
(seclusio  pupillae,  see  §  69).  But  for  those  cases  of  partial  staphyloma  in  which 
a  part  of  the  pupil  remains  free,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  any  thoroughly 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  increase  in  tension.  Some  regard  as  the  cause 
of  it  the  strain  to  which  the  iris  is  subjected.  The  resulting  irritation  of  the 
iris  and  of  the  ciliary  body  is  assumed  to  give  rise  to  an  increased  excretion  of 
the  fluids  of  the  eye.  The  strain  upon  the  iris  results  from  its  being  stretched 
between  two  points :  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  sclenWk  the  one  hand,  and 
the  cicatrix  to  which  it  is  adherent,  on  the  other.  In.]|r§portion  as  the  cicatrix 
bulges  forward  and  thus  gets  its  apex  farther  and  fgf^er  removed  from  the  cor¬ 
neal  margin,  the  more  is  the  iris  put  upon  the  sttOtQh.  Arlt  from  this  principle 
endeavored  to  explain  why  conical  staphylorfc^mtails  an  increase  of  tension 
much  more  frequently  than  the  spherical  The  latter  is  formed  whenever 

the  margins  of  the  perforation  shelve,  on^jjomptly,  so  that  the  cornea  even  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  au™ure  has  its  normal  thickness.  If  now 
the  prolapsed  iris  protrudes,  the  adjacent  corneal  tissue  takes  no  part  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  margins  of  the  proljm^^se  at  right  angles  to  the  adjacent  cornea, 
and  thus  a  spherical  staphylomJkM  formed  (Fig.  39).  In  such  a  case,  the  cornea 
surrounding  the  staphyloit^^not  prolonged  forward  at  the  time  the  latter  is 
formed  nor  afterward  e&l^^the  iris  which  lies  behind  this  portion  of  the  cornea 
is  subjected  to  no  stra^^ecause  it  is  fixed  to  the  margin  of  the  perforation,  and 
hence  the  danger* o£*m  increase  of  the  tension  is  here  comparatively  slight.  If 
it  does  occur,  itv4^£ffected  not  by  the  strain  upon  the  iris  but  by  the  complete 
inclusion  ir^  MT^mcatrix  of  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  and  the  resulting 
seclusio  ^nptllrc.  A  conical  staphyloma  is  the  consequence  of  an  extensive  ulcer 
which  ha^^oken  through  in  a  limited  portion  of  its  area  only.  The  margins  of 
thenuftjbre  hence  slope  gradually  toward  the  latter,  and  on  account  of  their  thin¬ 
ness Vcome  pressed  forward  at  the  same  time  as  the  prolapsed  iris.  The  fully 
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developed  ectasis,  therefore,  consists  only  in  its  central  portion  of  the  old  prolapse 
of  the  iris ;  its  outer  slope  is  in  great  part  formed  by  the  thinned-out  cornea.  For 
this  reason  the  ectasis  does  not  rise  directly  from  the  cornea,  but  makes  a  very 
gradual  ascent  from  the  margin  of  the  latter,  so  that  a  conical  form  is  thus 
given  to  it.  In  this  case,  not  only  the  prolapsed  iris  but  also  the  adjacent  cor¬ 
nea,  wherever  it  is  involved  in  the  ectasis,  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  stretching; 
and,  as  the  iris  is  adherent  to  the  cornea  at  the  margin  of  the  perforation,  it  is 
stretched  along  with  the  cornea,  and  can  thus  give  rise  to  an  increase  in  tension. 
(Opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  strain  upon  the  iris  being  the  cause  of  an  increase  in 
tension  is  the  fact  that  we  do,  though  rarely,  observe  cases  in  'which  an  ectatic 
cicatrix  of  the  cornea  unassociated  with  involvement  of  the  iris  entails  all  the 
same  an  increase  in  tension.)  Others  call  in  the  displacement  of  the  sinus  of 
the  anterior  chamber  to  account  for  the  increase  of  tension  (see  §  85) ;  for  at 
those  spots  at  which  the  iris  is  involved  in  the  cicatrix  it  is  drawn  well  for¬ 
ward,  and  is  consequently  applied  by  its  periphery  to  the  anterior  border  of  the 
sclera  and  to  the  adjacent  cornea,  and  closes  in  the  angle  of  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber.  This  explanation  is  always  to  be  adopted  for  those  cases  in  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  involvement  of  the  whole  pupillary  margin,  seclusio  pupillse  is 
present.  In  this  case  the  iris  is  everywhere  driven  forward  by  the  accumulation 
of  aqueous  humor  in  the  posterior  chamber,  and  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber  is  thus  obliterated  all  round  the  circumference. 


2.  Keratectasia. 

50.  By  keratectasia  we  understand  a  protrusion  of  the  cornea,  which 
makes  its  appearance  after  inflammation  of  the  latter,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  any  perforation  having  taken  place.  The  protrusion,  therefore,, 
in  this  case  consists  of  corneal  tissue,  in  contradistinction  to  staphylo¬ 
mata,  in  which  it  is  formed  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris.  From^ctasige  of 
the  cornea  of  non-inflammatory  origin — i.  e.,  keratoconul^nd  kerato- 
globus — the  inflammatory  ectasia  of  the  cornea  is  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  the  bulging  portion  of  the  cornea,  in  con^Qhence  of  the  in¬ 
flammation,  is  opaque. 

Inflammation  produces  protrusion  of  thpWjiMea  by  thinning  it  or 
by  softening  it.  It  produces  protrusion  tySlJnning  in  those  cases  in 
which  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  has  destroyed^  the  superficial  lamellae  of 
the  latter  to  such  an  extent  that  the  po^error  lamellae  are  no  longer  able 
by  themselves  to  offer  resistance  to  tl^imra- ocular  pressure  (her  at  ectasia 
ex  ulcere ,  Fig.  40).  If  all  the  Nta^^Kas  far  as  the  membrane  of  Des- 
cemet  have  been  destroyed,  ^K^nia  of  this  membrane  (keratocele)  is 
produced,  which  may  cicat^enn  this  ectatic  form.  In  this  case  this 
hernia  persists  as  a  perfectly  transparent  vesicle  which  projects  above 
the  surface  of  the  comMpand  which  is  surrounded  by  an  opaque  cica¬ 
tricial  ring. 

Ectasis  of 
that  results  frofl 


also  take  place  because  of  a  softening 
Under  this  head  belong  the  heratec- 
tcisia  e  ^^HfoAsvhich  develops  when  a  thick  pannus  penetrates  pretty 
deeply  mt^fhe  cornea  proper,  and  the  keratectasia  following  paren- 
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chymatous  keratitis.  In  these  cases  the  cornea  protrudes  as  a  whole 
and  uniformly,  while  in  keratectasia  ex  ulcere  it  is  generally  only  a 
local  protrusion  that  exists. 

A  consequence  common  to  all  inflammatory  ectasiae  of  the  cornea  is 
that  the  protruding  portions  have  very  little  power  of  regaining  their 


Fig.  40.— Keratectasia  ex  Ulcere.  Magnified  25x1. 


The  thinned  and  bulging  cicatrix,  iV,  is  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  normal  cornea  by 
its  denser  structure.  The  epithelium,  e.  over  it  is  thickened,  while  Bowman’s  membrane,  6, 
is  wanting  in  this  spot.  On  the  other  hand,  Descemet’s  membrane,  d,  along  with  its  epithe¬ 
lium,  is  everywhere  present— a  proof  that  the  ulcer  has  not  perforated. 

transparency.  Accordingly,  the  prognosis  for  vision  in  pannus,  kera¬ 
titis  parenchymatosa,  etc.,  must  be  regarded  as  essentially  more  un¬ 
favorable  as  soon  ,  as  protrusion  of  the  cornea  shows  itself.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  marked  opacity  of  the  bulging  cornea,  the  alteration 
of  curvature  and  the  resulting  alteration  of  refraction  of  the  eye  are 
of  little  account.  Sometimes  keratectasia  is  followed  by  increase  of 
tension. 

Treatment  is  powerless  against  a  fully  develops^ keratectasia  ;  it  is 
attended  with  success  only  when  there  is  a  mraynon  of  combating  a 
protrusion  that  is  in  process  of  development^ The  means  suited  for 
this  latter  purpose  are  repeated  punctures^fi^the  cornea  with  the  sub¬ 
sequent  application  of  a  pressure-banda^jamd  iridectomy.  Very  small 
ectasiae,  as,  for  example,  small  kevfThsS^les,  we  may  perforate  with  a 
cautery-point  and  then  induce  ijh^rormation  of  a  flat  cicatrix  by  the 
long-continued  application  of  a(fly*ssure-bandage. 


Keratoconus. 


51.  Symptoms  and^ij^prse. — In  keratoconus,  the  central*  part  of  the 
cornea  very  graduail)Qnd  without  inflammatory  symptoms  begins  to 
bulge  forward  in  me  form  of  a  cone.  At  first  the  cornea  is  perfectly 
transparent,  al^jPjts  peripheral  portions  keep  their  normal  curvature. 
Accordingly  X3)e  bulging  forward  of  the  center  of  the  cornea,  as  long  as 
it  has  anSM  vanced  too  far,  is  only  recognized  by  the  diminution  in 


the  corneal  reflex  undergoes  in  the  central  part  of  the  coi’" 


nea.-^In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  the  bulging  of  the  center 
^on^lantly  increases,  and  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  cornea  are  also  in- 
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volved  in  the  conical  projection,  so  that  we  can  perceive  the  conical 
shape  of  the  cornea  at  once,  especially  upon  taking  a  lateral  view  of 
the  eye.  Last  of  all,  the  apex  of  the  cone  becomes  opaque  and  uneven 
in  surface. 

To  the  patient  the  disease  makes  itself  apparent  only  by  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  vision.  The  eye  becomes  apparently  myopic,  so  that  all 
objects  have  to  be  brought  up  very  close.  Nevertheless,  perfectly  sharp 
vision  is  not  attainable  by  means  of  spherical  concave  glasses,  because 
the  bulging  of  the  cornea  is  not  spherical,  but  conical  (hyjDerbolic). 
By  the  development  of  the  opacity  at  the  apex  of  the  cone  the  visual 
power  is,  of  course,  still  further  depressed. 

Keratoconus  is  a  rare  disease,  which,  as  a  rule,  affects  both  eyes.  It 
begins  for  the  most  part  between  the  twelfth  and  the  twentieth  year, 
develops  very  gradually  in  the  course  of  years  to  the  height  above  de¬ 
scribed,  and  ultimately,  sooner  or  later,  comes  to  a  standstill.  A  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  ectasis  is  not  observed  ;  but  ulceration  or  rupture  of  the 
cornea  is  not  observed  either.  Nor  does  increase  in  tension,  which  so 
frequently  develops  in  inflammatory  ec.tasiae  of  the  cornea,  occur. 

The  cause  of  the  protrusion  lies  in  a  progressive  thinning  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  cornea,  which  consequently  give  way  before  the  in¬ 
tra-ocular  pressure.  By  what  means  this  thinning  is  produced  is  un¬ 
known. 

Treatment  can  point  to  but  slight  results  in  this  disease.  In  recent 
cases  that  have  not  yet  gone  too  far,  we  may  try  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
process  by  thorough  protection  of  the  eye,  by  general  corroborative 
measures,  and  by  the  long-continued  instillation  of  a  miotw>^eserine  or 
pilocarpine).  The  marked  contraction  of  the  pupil  produced 
lowers  the  tension  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  thus  h^gens  the  burden 
imposed  upon  the  attenuated  cornea.  A  few  cases^ftftVe  been  thus  put 
a  stop  to  (Arlt) ;  a  like  result  may  perhaps  also^wmtained  by  iridec¬ 
tomy.  Finally,  a  series  of  methods  aims  at  ^ImS^bstitution  of  a  resist¬ 
ant  cicatrix  for  the  attenuated  apex  of  th&cWe.  For  this  purpose  the 
latter  is  destroyed  by  excision  or  by  caul^^ation,  or  by  both  combined. 
Since  the  corneal  cicatrix  thus  obt^ma  lies  directly  in  front  of  the 
pupil,  a  displacement  of  the  pupil  if^wie  side  by  means  of  an  iridectomy 
is  afterward  usually  requii 


Steratoglobtis. 


In  keratoglobus,  th^ornea  as  a  whole  is  larger  than  normal.  It 
constitutes  but  one  of^Sre  symptoms  of  a  general  enlargement  of  the 
eyeball,  which  b^l^pgs'to  hydrophthalmus  (buphthalmus),  for  which 
reason  referencsSMfet  be  made  to  the  latter  disease  (§  84)  for  its  de¬ 
scription. 


%  ors  the  expression  staphyloma  cornese  is  employed  in  a  broader 

sense>  a  isiae  of  the  cornea  are  designated  under  this  name.  In  that 
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case  a  further  division  of  the  term  is  made  by  distinguishing  the  transparent 
ectasiae  of  the  cornea,  keratoconus  and  keratoglobus,  under  the  name  of  staphy¬ 
loma  pellucidum,  from  cicatricial  staphylomata  and  ker  at  ectasiae. 

In  keratoconus ,  the  thinning  of  the  cornea  within  the  area  of  the  conical  pro¬ 
trusion  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  facility  with  which  the  apex  of  the  cone 
can  be  dimpled  by  means  of  a  sound.  Anatomical  examinations  have  also 
demonstrated  that  the  cornea  may  be  reduced  in  its  center  to  a  third  of  its 
normal  thickness  (Wagner,  Hulke).  A  keratoconus  of  slight  degree  may  be 
readily  overlooked,  since  the  cornea  is  perfectly  transparent.  The  diagnosis, 
however,  can  be  made  even  in  the  earlier  stages,  not  only  by  examining  the 
corneal  reflex,  but  also  by  means  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  If  we  illumi¬ 
nate  the  pupil  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  see  in  the  red  field  of  the  former 
an  annular  shadow  which  is  particularly  dark  at  one  spot ;  this  spot  changes 
with  the  movements  of  the  mirror.  In  high  degrees  of  keratoconus,  in  which 
the  apex  is  already  opaque,  the  distinction  from  a  keratectasia  following  a  cen¬ 
tral  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  often  very  difficult.  We  must  then  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  condition  of  the  other  eye.  In  keratoconus  we  almost  always  find 
the  second  eye  diseased  as  well,  although  not  ordinarily  to  the  same  extent; 
while  a  central  keratectasia  could  only  by  a  rare  accident  be  present  at  the  same 
time  in  both  eyes. 

Keratoconus  affects  the  female  more  frequently  than  the  male  sex.  Those 
attacked  by  it  not  only  see  worse  in  the  line  of  direct  vision,  but  their  indirect 
vision  is  also  impaired,  since  the  rays  which  enter  the  eye  through  the  side  of 
the  cone  are  very  irregularly  refracted.  The  consequence  of  this  is  faulty 
orientation  in  going  about,  such  as  is  not  present  in  simple  myopia  even  of 
very  high  degree  (Arlt).  A  moderate  improvement  of  vision  can  generally  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  strong  concave  spherical  glasses,  either  alone  or  com¬ 
bined  with  concave  cylinders.  In  many  cases  the  hyperbolic  glasses  proposed 
by  Raehlmann  do  good  service.  With  these,  the  patients  to  see  clearly,  must 
look  just  in  line  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  glass;  the^mn  not,  therefore,  be 
used  for  sidelong  vision,  and  consequently  not  for  about.  The  same  is 


true  of  the  stenopaeic  slit,  which,  held  in  the 
eye,  facilitates  the  recognition  of  small  object: 


hand  close  before  his 
fine  print. 


cR 


Tumors  of  the  Cornea.  — Tum^fcs  which  develop  primarily  in  the  cornea 
are  among  the  greatest  rarities  ;  (©  the  carcinomata  and  sarcomata  which 
are  observed  upon  the  cornea  dJ^jiot  originate  there,  but  in  the  adjacent  con¬ 
junctiva,  and  in  fact  generabAj^Whe  limbus.  These  tumors  have  been  already 
considered  under  the  hea<^^&cliseases  of  the  conjunctiva ;  so  also  has  been  the 
dermoid,  a  congenital^  ftTlyh  of  tumor,  situated  partly  upon  the  cornea,  partly 
in  the  conjunctiva.  t  ) 


CHAPTER  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SCLERA. 

Akatomy. 

52.  The  sclera,*  together  with  the  cornea,  forms  the  fibrous  enve¬ 
lope  of  the  eye,  the  shape  of  which  is  nearly  that  of  a  sphere  having 
a  constriction  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  cornea.  The  mean 
diameter  of  this  sphere  (length  of  the  axis  of  the  eye)  amounts  to 
twenty- four  millimetres.  The  sclera  is  thickest  in  the  posterior  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  eyeball,  where  it  has  a  thickness  of  about  one  millimetre. 
It  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness  anteriorly,  becoming,  however,  some¬ 
what  thicker  in  the  most  anterior  segment,  because  here  the  tendons  of 
the  recti  muscles  become  fused  with  and  reinforce  it. 

The  histological  structure  of  the  sclera  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
cornea.  The  sclera  consists  of  fine  fibrillse  of  connective  tissue,  which 
are  united  into  bundles.  These  run,  generally  speaking,  in  two  direc¬ 
tions — from  before  backward  (meridional  fibers),  and  in  a  direction 
concentric  with  the  margin  of  the  cornea  (circular  or  equatorial  fibers). 
Between  the  bundles  are  found  lymph-spaces  which  are  in^art  lined 
with  flat  cells,  thus  forming  an  analogy  with  the  syst^injol  lymph- 
spaces  and  the  corneal  corpuscles  of  the  cornea.  Tjl&Jtissue  of  the 
sclera  and  of  the  cornea  are  hence  very  similar  tQsach  other,  and, 
moreover,  at  the  corneal  margin  pass  into  ea<*^Quier  without  any 
sharp  line  of  demarkation.  They  are  chiefbi^^tmguished  by  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  bundles  of  fibers,  which\^§/much  more  regular  in 
the  cornea  than  in  the  sclera. 

The  sclera  also  contains  branched  ifig&rent-cells,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  met  with  only  in  its  deep  laMuS  and  also  along  the  vessels  and 
nerves  which  traverse  it.  In  thqrlm^g  eye  we  often  perceive  the  pig¬ 
ment  in  the  spots  where  the  anjMSr  ciliary  veins  emerge  from  the  sclera, 
these  spots  appearing  as  srtfftlN&own  points  upon  the  white  membrane. 
Sometimes  we  find  in  the  rwrman  eye  larger,  slate-colored  or  light- vio¬ 
let  spots  upon  the  scle%^SJue  to  an  abnormal  pigmentation.  Such  pig¬ 
mentation  as  this  k0e  rule  in  many  animals.  If  the  sclera  is  thin, 
the  pigment  of  ^^ubjacent  chorioid  is  seen  as  a  dark  substance  shin- 
lng  through  it^vh  this  case,  which  occurs  especially  in  children,  the 
white  of  thes^re  has  a  bluish  tint,  like  thin  white  porcelain. 


*  From  (TK\7]p6s ,  hard. 
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The  sclera  is  traversed  by  vessels  and  nerves  which  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye,  but  has  itself  very  few  vessels.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  numerous  vessels  contained  in  the  so-called  episcleral 
tissue,  that  loose  connective  tissue  which  envelops  the  sclera  and  in  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  eye  attaches  the  conjunctiva  to  it.  In  the  pos¬ 
terior  segment  of  the  eye  the  optic  nerve'  passes  through  the  sclera, 
which  here  apparently  has  an  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  nerve 
(foramen  scleras).  In  reality,  however,  the  inner  layers  of  the  sclera 
are  continued  as  the  lamina  cribrosa  through  the  foramen  sclerae  (Fig. 
9  ;  for  more  precise  particulars,  see  §  101). 

I.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SCLERA. 

53.  Inflammation  of  the  sclera  (scleritis),  which  belongs  among  the 
rarer  affections  of  the  eye,  is  always  limited  to  the  anterior  segment 
of  the  sclera,  lying  between  the  equator  of  the  eyeball  and  the  margin 
of  the  cornea.  It  sometimes  affects  only  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
sclera,  sometimes  the  deep  layers  also.  In  the  first  case  the  disease 
runs  its  course  without  entailing  any  injury  upon  the  eye ;  but  in  the 
second  case  it  is  dangerous  to  the  sight,  inasmuch  as  the  inflammation 
passesffrom  the  sclera  to  the  other  membranes  of  the  eye.  It  is  hence 
of  practical  importance  to  distinguish  between  a  superficial  and  a  deep 
form  of  the  disease  (episcleritis  and  scleritis  of  authors). 

(a)  Superficial  Form  of  Scleritis  ( Episcleritis ). 

This  form  makes  its  appearance  as  a  localized  mflammation,  a  cir¬ 
cumscribed  inflammatory  nodule  forming  in  the^dtj^,.  At  the  affected 
spot  the  sclera,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  ex(0jate,  bulges  out  in  the 
form  of  a  boss,  so  that  a  prominence  which  ^^hmetimes  flat,  sometimes 
more  acute,  and  which  may  reach  or  sur  mQfche  size  of  a  lentil,  is  found 
here.  This  is  traversed  by  vessels  wj^Ch/because  deeply  situated  (epi¬ 
scleral),  are  violet  in  color;  and  it  $§J)nmovably  attached  to  the  sclera, 
while  the  conjunctiva,  though  to&e  sure  injected,  can  be  moved  about 
freely.  The  nodule  feels  hard,S»nd  is  sometimes  very  sensitive  to  the 
touch.  Except  at  the  site^lufhe  nodule  the  eye  may  be  perfectly  free 
from  injection.  The  ^Mmfive  disturbances  vary  greatly ;  frequently 
the  disease  is  associate^wEh  but  slight  discomfort  for  the  patient,  while 
in  other  cases  ver/^Jbfent  pain  is  present,  which  for  a  long  time  de¬ 
prives  the  patiemt  or  sleep. 

In  the  sub^Saent  course  of  the  disease  disintegration  and  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  t[n^^dules  never  occur ;  on  the  contrary,  they  always  disap¬ 
pear  b^^Jh’ption.  After  the  inflammation  has  remained  at  its  acme 
for  somVweeks,  the  nodule  gradually  flattens,  becomes  paler,  and  at 
le^^ltylisappears  completely,  after  lasting  altogether  from  four  to  eight 
&eexs.  Sometimes  it  leaves  no  trace  behind  it ;  more  frequently,  how- 
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ever,  at  the  spot  where  it  was  situated  a  slate-colored  spot  is  left,  and 
in  its  place  the  sclera  appears  somewhat  depressed  and  the  conjunctiva 
is  closely  adherent  to  it  (cicatrix  in  the  sclera).  In  other  respects  the 
eye  experiences  no  after-injury  from  the  inflammation. 

Scleritis  is  an  eminently  chronic  disease,  since  it  has  the  peculiarity 
of  recurring  very  often.  As  soon  as  the  first  nodule  has  disappeared — 
or  even  earlier — a  second  one  appears  upon  another  portion  of  the 
sclera.  Sometimes  the  disease  does  not  cease  until  nodules  have  devel¬ 
oped,  one  after  another,  in  the  entire  circumcorneal  space,  and  at  length 
a  zone  of  gray  discoloration  is  visible  entirely  surrounding  the  cornea. 
By  this  time  the  disease  has  exhausted  itself,  since  a  new  nodule 
does  not  generally  develop  in  the  spot  where  another  was  situated 
before.  But,  before  it  has  gone  as  far  as  this,  several  years  may  have 
elapsed,  during  which  the  patient  with  but  short  interruptions  is  an¬ 
noyed  by  attacks  of  inflammation.  In  addition  to  this  the  disease  very 
frequently  attacks  both  eyes.  The  prognosis  of  the  superficial  form  of 
scleritis  is  hence  unfavorable  in  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  disease ; 
while  with  regard  to  the  final  outcome  it  must  be  stated  as  favorable, 
because  the  capacity  of  the  eye  for  vision  suffers  no  impairment,  even 
if  the  process  lasts  a  long  time. 

Superficial  scleritis  occurs,  as  a  rule,  only  in  adults,  and  especially 
in  elderly  people.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  rheu¬ 
matic  or  gouty  affections ;  in  others  its  origin  is  obscure.  Treatment 
avails  but  little  against  it.  We  are  able  to  ameliorate  the  symptoms 
and  accelerate  somewhat  the  subsidence  of  the  nodules,  without  having 
it  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  recurrences.  Sodium  salicv^Qe  is  given 
internally,  if  there  are  any  grounds  for  the  assumption  rheumatic 
origin  for  the  disease;  otherwise,  diaphoretic  methctfft^of  treatment, 
derivative  remedies  in  the  shape  of  mildly  purgai4founneral  waters, 
iodide  of  potassium,  etc.,  may  be  recommende&^'As  regards  local 
remedies,  we  may  try  to  produce  more  rapkfVN^sidence  by  means  of 
massage  (Pagenstecher).  Fat,  either  witfaowK  addition  or  under  the 
form  of  the  yellow-precipitate  ointment,  Qktroduced  into  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  sac,  and  the  nodule,  which  can^e  ielt  through  the  lid,  is  then 
rubbed  and  squeezed  through  the  lj0J5y  means  of  the  fingers.  If  the 
disease  is  associated  with  violei^^^n7  we  may  employ  moist  and  warm 
compresses,  atropine,  and  loc^mood- letting  (six  to  ten  leeches  upon 
the  temple)  in  addition  tdQl^e  massage ;  the  latter  procedure,  indeed, 
m  these  cases  frequenJI^can  not  be  performed  because  the  nodule  is 
too  painful.  In  thi^Ssnt  scarification  of  the  nodule  (Adamiick)  or 
scraping  with  tha  sjwp  spoon  (Scholer)  has  been  recommended. 

( b )  Deep  Forms  of  Scleritis. 

In  thi^fcn*|n?  too,  a  swelling  of  the  sclera  exists,  which  may  make 

appc^ra nee  under  the  form  of  isolated  prominences,  but  which  more 
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frequently  is  not  so  sharply  circumscribed.  In  the  latter  case  the 
sclera  shows  an  extensive  bluish-red  injection,  sometimes  covering  the 
whole  circumcorneal  region,  and  a  more  uniform  swelling  not  com¬ 
posed  of  isolated  prominences.  But  the  deep  is  distinguished  from 
the  superficial  form  most  of  all  by  the  course  of  the  inflammation  and 
by  its  being  communicated  to  other  parts  of  the  eye. 

The  inflammation  in  the  sclera  in  this  case  also  does  not  lead  to  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  inflammatory  products,  but  to  their  disappearance  by 
resorption  with  the  formation  of  a  residual  dark- colored  cicatrix.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  sclera  has  been  undergoing  considerable 
attenuation  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
offer  resistance  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  even  though  this  does  not 
exceed  its  normal  amount.  Hence  ectasis  of  the  diseased  spot  occurs. 
This  makes  its  appearance  under  two  forms — either  as  simple  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  surface,  or  as  a  gibbous  protrusion  of  the  thinned-out  por¬ 
tions  of  the  sclera.  In  the  former  case  the  entire  circumcorneal  zone 
of  the  sclera,  which  has  been  colored  gray  by  the  scleritis,  becomes 
constantly  more  and  more  dilated.  Consequently,  the  cornea,  together 
with  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  sclera,  projects  farther  forward,  so 
that  the  eyeball  becomes  elongated  in  the  sagittal  direction  and  pyri¬ 
form.  In  the  second  case,  on  the  contrary,  a  circumscribed  protrusion 
of  the  thinned-out  spots,  raising  them  above  the  level  of  the  healthy 
sclera,  is  produced,  so  that  there  are  seen  rising  about  the  cornea  a  num¬ 
ber  of  humps,  which,  because  of  their  thin  walls,  show  the  dark  pigment 
shining  through.  As  these  are  comprised  in  the  region  of  the  ciliary 
body,  they  are  called  ciliary  staphylomata.  In  both  varieties  of  ectasis 
there  generally  occur  subsequent  elevation  of  tei^Kb,  general  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  eye,  and  finally  complete  blindness 

Complications  affecting  other  portions i-ft(srrhe  eye  are  likewise  a 
peculiarity  of  the  deep  form  of  scleritis.  ^vhey  affect  both  cornea  and 
uvea.  In  the  cornea,  infiltrates,  deeplWwuated,  develop,  which  do  not 
break  down  into  pus  but  become  a^jsJrSed  again,  leaving  a  permanent 
opacity  (sclerosing  keratitis,  seepage  182).  In  the  iris  we  find  the 
signs  of  iritis,  mainly  under  th0guise  of  posterior  synechias  and  even 
of  occlusio  pupillae,  but  nei  i&p  f  hypopyon.  In  the  chorioid,  the  in¬ 
flammation  affects  chiefi^y$)  most  anterior  portion,  and  causes  injury 
to  vision  chiefly  throuMv&e  accompanying  opacities  in  the  vitreous. 
So  in  this  form  ofirscwitis  almost  all  parts  of  the  eye  suffer ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  musNJre  looked  upon  as  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
superficial  forhjCj 

Deep  sd^CDis  almost  always  affects  both  eyes,  and,  as  treatment  is 
unable  i^J^rest  it,  is  prolonged  over  a  course  of  years.  It  leads  to  the 
formatu^vof  dense  corneal  opacities,  to  seclusio  pupillae  with  its  baneful 
cqn^iflences,  to  opacities  of  the  lens  and  vitreous,  to  myopia  of  high 
degree aue  to  the  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  and  finally  to  eleva- 
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tion  of  tension  due  to  the  ectasiae  in  the  sclera.  Hence  the  disease  always 
ends  by  producing  great  impairment  or  even  complete  loss  of  sight. 

The  deep  form,  in  opposition  to  the  superficial  variety,  mainly  affects 
young  people  (but  not  children).  It  is  often  found  in  conjunction 
with  the  signs  of  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  or  hereditary  syphilis.  In  the 
female  sex,  which  is  more  frequently  attacked  than  the  male  by  this 
disease,  disturbances  of  menstruation  appear  to  furnish  the  exciting 
cause. 

Treatment  has  very  little  power  over  deep  scleritis.  It  has  first  of 
all  to  combat  any  constitutional  affection  that  may  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  disease,  and  for  this  purpose  the  preparations  of  iodine  (iodide  of 
potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  iodureted  mineral  waters),  or,  in  case  of  the 
disturbances  of  menstruation,  the  preparations  of  iron  are  employed. 
As  concerns  the  eye  itself,  the  inflammation  of  the  cornea  and  iris  must 
be  treated  in  the  appropriate  way.  In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  iridectomy  is  frequently  required,  either  for  optical  reasons,  to 
place  the  pupil  behind  that  part  of  the  cornea  that  is  still  transparent, 
or  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  tension  which  may  be  excited  by  the 
seclusio  pupillse  or  by  the  ectasiae  of  the  sclera.  Iridectomy,  however, 
should,  if  possible,  not  be  performed  until  after  the  subsidence  of  all 
inflammatory  symptoms. 


The  superficial  and  the  deep  variety  of  scleritis  are  not  at  all  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  each  other,  but  show  many  transition  forms.  We  can  not,  in 
fact,  see  in  the  living  eye  how  far  the  inflammation  penetrates  into  the  sclera. 
When  we  make  the  assumption  that  in  the  deep  form  the  inflammation  does 
extend  more  deeply,  we  have  no  direct  proof  of  it ;  we  can  onHVnfer  this  in¬ 
directly  from  the  subsequent  thinning  of  the  sclera  and  from^fte  spread  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  subjacent  uvea.  In  fact,  many  autho^^issume  that  the 
real  starting-point  of  the  inflammation  in  this  form  lies^n^he  uvea,  and  they 
call  it,  therefore,  sclero-chorioiditis  or  uveo-scleritis^^p  our  views,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  real  location  of  the  disease  are  of  q/"p™uy  hypothetical  nature, 
since  so  far  no  accurate  dissection  of  an  eye  ^fT&p^d  with  scleritis  has  been 
forthcoming.  L+ 

Scleritis  in  the  well-marked  cases  is  a  characteristic  and  easily  recog¬ 
nizable  disease.  In  light  and  abortive>a^ses  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult.  For  instance,  a  scleritic  nodul^wprch  is  small  and  situated  particularly 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea  be  taken  for  an  efflorescence  of  con¬ 

junctivitis  lymphatica. .  The  fqffi^Jmg  characters  may  be  regarded  as  distinc¬ 
tive:  the  scleritic  nodule  nov’eOktually  lies  in  the  limbus,  and  besides  is  not 
situated  in  the  conjunctiva^}jlt  beneath  it,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  moved 
about  over  it.  Lastly,  ♦tltfSyubsequent  course  will  soon  clear  up  the  diagnosis, 
as  the  lymphatic  nockfreVs  converted  by  superficial  disintegration  into  a  con¬ 
junctival  ulcer — a  tjffrjg  which  never  occurs  with  a  scleritic  nodule. 

In  parencl^jN^fcous  keratitis  we  sometimes  find  a  coincident,  slight  but 
widely  diffu^o>circum corneal  scleritis.  Isolated  nodules  are  sometimes  also 
observed  hjN&e  sclera  as  a  result  of  syphilis,  but  a  typical  recurrent  scleritis 
never  ^ris^Jrom  this  cause. 
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The  gray  spots  left  upon  the  sclera  by  the  superficial  form  of  scleritis  are 
not  ectatic,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  the 
sclera  is  not  much  attenuated.  But  whether  the  dark  coloration  of  these  spots 
depends  upon  the  subjacent  chorioidal  pigment  which  shines  through  the  sclera, 
or  whether  a  deposition  of  pigment  has  taken  place  in  the  sclera  itself,  has  not 
so  far  been  certainly  determined.  In  the  deep  form  of  scleritis,  the  sclera  in 
the  zone  directly  adjoining  the  cornea  is  frequently  of  the  luster  of  jDorcelain, 
and  white  with  a  tinge  of  violet  (Arlt). 

Ectasise  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  sclera,  developing  as  a  result  of  deep 
scleritis,  are  accounted  for  upon  essentially  different  grounds  from  ectasiae, 
which  make  their  appearance  in  this  region  under  other  circumstances.  Dis¬ 
tention  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  sclera  (ciliary  and  intercalary  staphylo¬ 
mata)  is  in  most  cases  the  consequence  of  an  elevation  of  the  intra-ocular  press¬ 
ure,  which,  when  lasting  for  a  long  time,  forces  the  sclera  which  was  originally 
normal  to  give  way ;  the  attenuation  of  the  sclera  is  simply  a  result  of  its  pro¬ 
trusion.  In  scleritis  the  facts  are  reversed.  Here  the  primary  event  is  the 
attenuation  of  the  sclera;  the  latter,  therefore,  gives  way,  although  the  intra¬ 
ocular  pressure  is  normal  and  remains  so  for  a  long  time.  The  elevation  of 
tension,  which  finally  makes  its  appearance  in  this  case  also,  occurs  only  as  a 
sequel  to  the  ectasis. 


II.  Injuries  of  the  Sclera. 

54.  All  traumatisms  affecting  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva  are  also 
met  with  in  the  sclera.  Injuries  of  the  sclera  are  chiefly  of  importance 
when  they  perforate  it  completely.  The  fact  that  an  injury  of  the 
eyeball  is  or  is  not  associated  with  perforation  of  the  tunics  of  the 
eye  is  of  great  significance,  since  every  injury  of  the  former  kind, 
however  insignificant  otherwise,  is  to  be  regarded  as  very  serious. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  there  is  a  possibility  ofcah  infection  of  the. 
interior  of  the  eye  taking  place  at  the  same  timers1  the  perforation; 
but  this  almost  always  leads  to  a  severe  f or inflammation  that  is 
very  destructive  to  the  eye.  This  is  true  ^^perforating  wounds  of  the 
cornea  as  well  as  of  the  sclera,  for  whio«S«eason  the  statements  made 
in  the  following  pages  may  be  appli^Hpioth. 

The  most  important  symptomfyTVrLQ  presence  of  a  perforation  are : 

(a)  The  diminution  of  the  i^ia-ocular  tension.  This  symptom  is 
particularly  valuable  in  the  c^  of  small  wounds  in  the  sclera,  which 
are  concealed  by  the  ecd©^osed  conjunctiva,  and  are  hence  not 
directly  accessible  to  in^pfcion.  The  diminution  of  tension,  of  course, 
lasts  only  as  long  as4l©wound  is  open. 

(b)  If  the  perforation  has  occurred  in  the  region  of  the  anterior 

chamber,  the  is  shallower  or  altogether  obliterated,  until  the 


wound  closes^Or 

( c )  ImN&r  case  of  somewhat  larger  wounds  the  prolapse  of  the 
subjaced^tructures  gives  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  perforation. 
Most -frequently  it  is  the  uvea  which  protrudes  from  the  wound  under 
the^'in  of  a  darkly  pigmented  mass.  According  to  the  situation  of 
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the  wound,  the  prolapsed  portion  belongs  to  the  iris,  to  the  ciliary  body, 
or  to  the  chorioid.  If  the  nvea  is  ruptured,  some  vitreous  is  found 
hanging  out  of  the  wound.  Very  frequently,  too,  there  are  extravasa¬ 
tions  of  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  which  to  be  sure,  often  likewise 
occur  in  the  case  of  non-perforating  contusions  of  the  eye.  Blood  ex- 
travasated  into  the.  anterior  chamber  generally  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
it  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  so  that,  like  a  hypopyon,  it 
fills  up  the  lowermost  part  of  the  chamber  and  is  bounded  above  by  a 
horizontal  line  ( hyplmma *).  Blood  in  the  vitreous  often  makes  itself 
evident  by  a  reddish  reflex  from  the  pupil  ( hcemopfithalmus  f). 

Perforating  wounds  of  the  sclera  are  distinguished  into  clean-cut 
and  lacerated  wounds.  The  former  are  produced  by  the  penetration  of 
sharp-pointed  or  sharp-edged  foreign  bodies ;  moreover,  incised  and 
punctured  wounds,  produced  by  accident,  and  also  operation  wounds, 
belong  here.  Lacerated  wounds  are  most  frequently  the  consequence 
of  a  rupture  of  the  sclera.  This  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  blunt 
instrument  upon  the  eye  (contusion) — e.  g.,  by  a  blow  with  the  fist  or 
with  a  cane,  by  the  impact  of  large  flying  fragments  of  wood  or  metal, 
by  a  thrust  from  a  cow’s  horn  (not  infrequent  among  farmers),  by 
striking  the  eye  against  a  projecting  corner,  etc.  The  rupture  of  the 
sclera  is  always  curved,  and  lies  near  the  corneal  margin  and  concentric 
with  it.  Most,  ruptures  are  observed  along  the  upper  margin  of  the 
cornea.  As  a  rule,  the  process  does  not  stop  at  laceration  of  the  sclera, 
but  the  subjacent  uvea  also  ruptures,  and  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
eye,  most  generally  the  lens,  is  expelled.  The  vitreous  is  seen  hanging 
out  of  the  wound ;  the  iris,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  thpAte  of  the 
injury,  is  usually  folded  backward  upon  itself,  so  that  point  it 

appears  to  be  wanting,  and  the  eye  often  looks  as  if  IjWsportion  of  the 
iris  in  question  had  been  removed  by  iridectomy  (se^^Yt).  Frequently 
the  conjunctiva  over  the  lacerated  sclera,  thanj^feo  its  great  extensi¬ 
bility,  remains  uninjured.  In  this  case  tbCNS^ruded  lens  is  some¬ 
times  found  lying  beneath  the  conjunctive  v-/ 

The  main  thing  of  importance  in£>iOtermining  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  injury  is  whether  a  for^n  oody  has  remained  in  the  eye 
or  not,  since  cases  of  the  first  sort  nrfri  a  much  more  serious  course  than 
those  of  the  second.  With  th^J^er;  the  only  thing  to  be  considered 
is  the  mere  healing  of  the  wopratf;  and  the  fate  of  the  eye  depends  es¬ 
sentially  upon  whether  he^Hijg  takes  place  with  or  without  inflamma¬ 
tion.  r 

{a)  Healing  withovSs&jlammation  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the  case 
of  clean,  non-inf ^cf^^wounds.  The  most  favorable  conditions  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  cleai^N^ed  or  punctured  wounds,  such  as,  for  instance,  are 
made  by  operations,  where  at  the  same  time  care  is  taken  that  no  foreign 


*  Fr<Mn  uO  beneath,  and  al/xa,  blood.  \  From  cujua,  blood,  and  oQdaXfiis,  eye. 
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tissue,  like  uvea  or  vitreous,  is  introduced  into  the  wound.  But  even 
if  this  latter  should  be  the  case,  healing  without  inflammation  is  still 
possible,  although  the  edges  of  the  wound  can  not  unite  with  each 
other  directly,  because  they  are  not  in  contact.  The  tissue  consisting 
of  uvea  or  vitreous  introduced  between  them  is  gradually  converted 
into  cicatricial  tissue,  and  thus  takes  part  in  the  definitive  closure  of 

the  wound.  It  then,  to  be 


sure,  always  remains  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cicatrix,  a 
thing  which  later  on  often 
entails  evil  consequences. 
In  this  way — i.  e.,  by  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  a  cicatricial 
tissue  taking  place  between 
the  edges  of  the  wound 
without  inflammation  — 
even  lacerated  wounds, 
such  as  develop,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  after  rupture  of  the 
sclera,  may,  if  the  case 
runs  a  fortunate  course, 
heal,  so  that  the  eye  re¬ 
mains  serviceable  for  vis- 


Fig.  41.— Inclusion  of  the  Iris  with  Cystoid  Cicatri¬ 
zation  AFTER  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  A  SENILE  CATA¬ 
RACT  by  Graefe’s  Peripheral  Linear  Section. 

Enlargement  13  x  1. 

The  Iris,  I,  extends  from  its  origin  in  the  ciliary  body,  C, 
to  the  inner  aperture  of  the  wound,  so  that  here  the 
anterior  chamber  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  slit. 

The  iris  within  the  tract  of  the  wound  is  folded  upon 
itself,  the  point  of  flexion  corresponding  to  the  ex¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  sclera.  The  pupillary  portion, 

P,  of  the  iris,  extends  from  the  site  of  the  constric¬ 
tion  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  lies  free>-^£,Ic-f-]y 
On  its  anterior  surface  may  be  seen  the  entranc(^£>^/  5 

a,csrpt’  “®ar.ifcs  pos£rior  surface  the  cross-seotfly  that  while  the  coniunctiva 
of  the  sphincter  pupillae.  Besides  the  ins,  thecal)-  ’  J 

sule,  fc,  of  the  lens,  is  also  drawn  up  to  theicic^nS 
and  has  become  adherent  to  it.  The  sectkm 


ion.  We  often  observe 
that  the  scleral  wounds, 
which  lie  near  the  corneal 
Lrgrhsand  in  which  the 
^lens-capsule  has  be- 
5e  lodged,  close  imper- 
owing  to  the  fact 


hich 

the  extraction  was  made  cuts  in  two  the ^neoF junc¬ 
tion  between  the  sclera,  £,  and  the  con*eiOt/,  so  that 
by"  its  anterior  half  it  lies  in  the  sclera,  Ojy/s  posterior 


half  in  the  cornea.  On  account  oi 
of  the  iris,  the  lips  of  the  wound 
fact,  the  tract  of  the  wound  exf 
of  a  c&vity,  h,  even  into  the  th* 
of  the  limbus,  P,  so  that  thKw| 
a  very  thin  layer  of  tissi^^^ 


tie  interposition 
Jnot  united  ;  in 
under  the  form 
the  conjunctiva 
ris  closed  only  by 


does  unite  over  the  scleral 
wound,  the  latter  remains 
open  to  a  certain  extent 
because  the  interposed  tis¬ 
sues  prevent  its  lips  from 
coming  into  direct  contact. 
Through  the  gap  aqueous 
beneath  the  conjunctiva,  which  either  be- 
region  of  the  cicatrix  or  is  bulged  out  in 
the  form  of^Qircumscribed  vesicle  resembling  a  cyst.  Following  Von 
Graefe,^^designate  this  condition  as  cystoid  cicatrization  (see  page 
115).  i{ms  chiefly  observed  after  operations  (cataract  extraction  and 
irM^omy). 

The  healing  of  scleral  wounds  is  often  accompanied  by  violent 


humor  constantly^^udes 
comes  cedem^fcMfc  in  the 
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inflammation  of  the  interior  tunics.  In  most  cases  this  owes  its  devel¬ 
opment  to  infection  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Infection  takes  place 
either  by  means  of  the  very  body  which  causes  the  injury,  it  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  dirt  and  thus  conveying  infectious  germs,  or  secondarily 
from  the  fact  that  the  opening  in  the  envelope  of  the  eyeball  forms  a 
point  of  entrance  for  germs,  especially  from  the  conjunctival  sac.  The 
interior  of  the  eye  is  uncommonly  susceptible  of  infection,  since  it 
affords  a  good  medium  for  the  cultivation  of  different  kinds  of  Schizo- 
mycetes.  The  inflammatory  process  mainly  affects  the  uvea.  In  the 
acutest  cases  there  is  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  latter,  which  leads 
to  suppuration  of  the  whole  eye  (panophthalmitis).  In  the  less  violent 
cases  there  is  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis — i.  e.,  the  inflammation  of  the  iris 
and  ciliary  body  produces  an  exudate  which  subsequently  becomes  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  false  membrane.  In  this  case,  too,  the  eye  is  generally  lost, 
although  it  is  not  destroyed  in  such  a  violent  fashion  as  in  panophthal¬ 
mitis,  but  by  a  process  of  protracted  inflammation.  The  exudates 
which  undergo  organization  shrink  and  thus  gradually  diminish  the 
size  of  the  eyeball  (atrophy  of  the  eyeball).  This  outcome  of  an  injury 
is  even  more  dangerous  for  the  patient  than  panophthalmitis,  since  in 
the  former  case  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  other  eye  very  fre¬ 
quently  sets  in,  which  is  not  the  case  in  panophthalmitis. 

55.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Eye. — The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  interior  of  the  eye  converts  every  injury,  be  it  ever  so  insignificant 
otherwise,  into  a  serious  lesion,  which,  in  most  cases,  entails  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  eye.  Hence  in  every  injury  attended  with  perforation 
we  must  at  once  propound  the  query  whether  or  not  thews^s  a  foreign 
body  left  in  the  eye.  In  most  cases  the  history  of  theS^se  itself  sup¬ 
plies  points  important  for  the  determination  of  thkyract.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  person  has  run  a  pair  of  scissors  into  hieA^b,  we  would  natu¬ 
rally  suppose  that  there  was  no  foreign  body  ;  conversely,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  has  had  a  perforating  iafjTiWbf  the  eye  produced  by 
the  explosion  of  a  percussion-cap,  or  temper  he  was  hammering  iron, 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  £ftSis  extremely  probable.  The 
character  of  the  foreign  bodies  in  ^nestion  varies  exceedingly.  Most 
commonly  we  have  to  do  with  finaQjnnters,  the  points  and  sharp  edges 
of  which  enable  them  to  pen^toKjl  tne  sclera.  In  this  category  belong 
chiefly  splinters  of  metal^^Ty&Ws  of  glass,  and  fragments  of  stone — 
less  commonly  bits  of  wdfodTetc.  The  foreign  body  may  be  situated  in 
any  part  of  the  eye  ;4igdeed,  if  it  has  sufficient  projectile  force,  it  may 
oven,  after  traversingSfne  entire  eyeball,  perforate  the  sclera  a  second 
time  on  the  oppo^Hside,  and  penetrate  into  the  tissues  of  the  orbit. 
Ihe  precise  ^%Q§*mination  of  the  place  in  which  a  foreign  body  is 
located  withirS  the  eye  is  generally  attended  with  great  difficulties. 
As  a  rul^?njs  only  during  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  injury 
thatKsl  5ossible  to  see  the  foreign  body  directly,  although  even  then 
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inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  often  rendered  impossible  by 
the  presence  of  haemorrhages.  Subsequently,  the  difficulty  of  this  in¬ 
spection  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  cloudiness  which  soon  de¬ 
velops  in  the  media  and  by  the  exudates  which  envelop  the  foreign 
body  and  render  it  indistinguishable.  One  is  often  driven  to  conject¬ 
ures  with  regard  to  the  location  of  the  foreign  body — conjectures  based 
upon  the  direction  pursued  by  the  body  in  its  flight,  the  situation  of 
the  aperture  by  which  it  entered,  the  sensitiveness  of  certain  portions 
of  the  eye  to  touch,  the  presence  of  a  circumscribed  obscuration  (sco¬ 
toma)  in  the  field  of  vision,  etc. 

The  consequences  entailed  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  its 
interior  almost  always  induce  the  destruction  of  the  eye.  It  is  only  in 
rare  instances  that  a  foreign  body  is  tolerated  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  eye  without  setting  up  inflammation,  the  body  itself  either  remain¬ 
ing  free  or  becoming  encapsulated  in  an  organized  exudate.  But  even 
such  eyes  as  these  are  by  no  means  secure  from  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  inflammation — occurring  sometimes  years  afterward — which  causes 
their  destruction.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  inflammation 
follows  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  injury.  Such  an  inflammation  is 
either  a  panophthalmitis  or  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  simple  perforating  injuries ;  but  when  a  foreign  body  remains  in 
the  eye  it  is  of  much  more  frequent — indeed,  of  almost  constant- 
occurrence,  and,  besides,  induces  much  oftener  sympathetic  disease  of 
the  other  eye. 

The  prognosis  of  perforating  wounds  of  the  eyeball  is  deducible 
from  the  exposition  given  above.  In  every  case  ih  is  grave,  for  even 
the  minutest  prick  made  with  a  fine  needle  may  suppuration  of 

the  eyeball,  if  the  needle  was  contaminated  witl^fceptic  substances.  As 
we  do  not  for  the  most  part  know  whether  ttoQbody  causing  the  injury 
was  aseptic  or  not,  and  as  the  consequenc^sS^n  infection  of  the  wound 
do  not  set  in  until  several  days  have  gkrtfiktl,  we  must  be  very  cautious 
in  stating  the  prognosis  during  the  ^rsjrew  days  after  the  injury.  In 
general,  the  nature  of  the  wounch^d  the  facts  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  eye,  serve  ^✓determine  the  prognosis.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  former,  we  must^2ke  into  consideration  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  wound,  ancHfeVfi)  condition  of  its  edges ;  also  whether  or 
not  the  inner  tunics  of^ffi^eye  have  prolapsed  into  the  wound,  and  how 
much,  if  any,  vitrearfTfe  Jbas  escapsed.  Large  wounds  with  extensive  pro¬ 
lapse  of  the  inner  tWics  of  the  eye  are  always  followed  by  inflammation 
and  by  shrivelniECbf  the  eyeball.  The  question  in  regard  to  foreign 
bodies  is  ofte»flnfficult  to  decide.  If  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye 
and  it  ca*NXft  be  removed  at  once,  the  eye  is  almost  always  lost.  Again, 
in  statin^yme  prognosis,  the  danger  which  threatens  the  other  eye,  be- 
caiy^kOf  sympathetic  inflammation,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

X  treatment. — When  we  get  a  recent  scleral  wound  to  treat,  we  must 
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first  try  to  determine  whether  a  foreign  body  is  probably  present  in  the 
eye  or  not. 

(a)  Suppose  that  there  is  no  foreign  body  in  the  eye.  Then  the 
next  inquiry  that  we  make  is  whether  or  not  there  is  any  prospect  of 
preserving  a  serviceable  eye.  In  the  first  case  we  put  the  patient  im¬ 
mediately  in  bed,  cleanse  the  wound  from  any  dirt  that  may  adhere  to 
it,  and  disinfect  it  by  irrigating  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  If  the 
iris  has  prolapsed  into  the  wound,  which  can  be  the  case  only  in 
wounds  situated  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  most  anterior  portions  of  the 
sclera,  it  must  be  carefully  excised.  But  if  the  ciliary  body  or  chorioid 
projects  into  the  wound,  they  should  not  be  removed,  because,  if  they 
were,  the  vitreous  would  prolapse.  Small  wounds  soon  close  of  them¬ 
selves  by  cicatrization  ;  large,  gaping  wounds  should  be  united  by 
sutures  passed  either  through  the  edges  of  the  sclera  itself  or  through 
the  conjunctiva  overlying  it. 

In  those  cases  in  which,  on  account  of  the  excessive  extent  of  the 
injury,  there  is  no  prospect  of  retaining  the  eyeball  in  a  serviceable 
condition,  we  recommend  to  the  patient  the  immediate  performance  of 
enucleation.  By  this  means  he  will  be  saved  from  a  protracted  illness 
as  well  as  from  sympathetic  involvement  of  the  other  eye. 

In  many  cases  it  is  impossible,  even  for  one  who  has  had  great  ex¬ 
perience,  to  determine  beforehand  whether  an  eye  is  going  to  be  pre¬ 
served  or  not.  It  is  then  best  to  wait  for  some  weeks,  proceeding, 
however,  to  enucleation  as  soon  as  the  course  takes  an  unfavorable  turn. 
In  the  latter  case  enucleation  must  not  be  put  off  too  lon<j,  as  other¬ 
wise  we  might  be  caught  unawares  by  an  outbreak  of  sympathetic  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  other  eye. 

(b)  If  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  the  laM^s  pretty  surely 
lost  unless  the  foreign  body  can  be  removed.  Ev&po*mdeavor  must  be 
made  to  accomplish  this.  For  this  object  it  i^AJffspensably  requisite 
to  know,  at  least  approximately,  the  situatidfKp^the  foreign  body.  If 
the  wound  is  still  gaping  and  is  large  eitou^H,  we  can  pass  a  well-dis¬ 
infected  instrument  in  through '  it,  andTwdeavor  to  grasp  the  foreign 
body.  If  the  wound  is  not  adapted  fov  this  procedure,  either  because 
it  has  already  closed  up  or  becauseQfpresents  unfavorable  conditions 
on  account  of  its  size  or  posi^j^itr  is  better  to  make  a  new  wound, 
located  in  the  cornea  or  thera&era,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
foreign  body.  In  placing the  sclera,  the  region  of  the  ciliary  body 
must  be  avoided ;  the*  action  must  lie  behind  the  latter,  and  is  best 
made  in  a  meridiomriNttrection  (proceeding  from  before  backward), 
since  such  wound^^cpe  the  least.  Through  the  wound  the  instru¬ 
ments  are  intr^®N^ci  in  search  of  the  foreign  body  ;  but  the  operation 
of  grasping  atfuNextracting  it  is  often  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
and  very  ^ttJj^ntly  miscarries.  Fragments  of  iron  give  the  best  pros¬ 
pect  foVremoval,  since  an  electro-magnet,  the  point  of  which  is  intro- 
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duced  through  the  wound  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  may  be  employed 
for  their  extraction. 

If  there  is  no  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  remove  the  foreign  body, 
we  may,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  wait  awhile  to  see  if  possibly  it  will 
be  tolerated  by  the  eye  without  exciting  inflammation.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  apt  to  be  the  case  when  a  foreign  body  is  imbedded  in  the  lens ; 
the  latter  becomes  cloudy,  and  subsequently,  when  all  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  passed  off,  can  be  removed  along  with  the  foreign  body 
contained  in  it  by  a  cataract  operation.  As  soon  as  plastic  irido¬ 
cyclitis  has  set  in,  it  is  advisable  not  to  make  any  more  attempts  at  re¬ 
moving  the  foreign  body ;  absolutely  the  only  indication  in  this  case  is 
enucleation.  . 


Injuries  of  the  eye  are  very  frequently  followed  by  extravasation  of  llood, 
into  the  interior  of  the  organ — into  the  anterior  chamber  and  the  space  occupied 
by  the  vitreous.  Such  extravasations  are  also  observed  apart  from  injury,  as 
the  result  of  inflammation  or  even  without  any  known  cause.  In  the  anterior 
chamber,  blood  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  is  reabsorbed.  In  otherwise  healthy 
eyes  small  quantities  of  blood  may  often  disappear  completely  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  process  of  resorption  lasts  longer  when  there  is  much  blood 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  especially  when  the  eye  is  diseased  in  other  ways 
as  well  and  its  processes  of  tissue  metamorphosis  are  not  normal.  The  longer 
the  blood  remains  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the  darker  does  its  color  become. 
So,  in  cases  in  which  a  haemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber  has  been  repeated 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  we  see  a  hyphaema  which  is  composed  of  two  strata 
of  different  color ;  the  lower  dark  stratum  corresponds  to  the  first  haemorrhage, 
the  upper  bright  one  belongs  to  the  recently  extra vasated  blood.  Very  old 
extravasations  of  blood  sometimes  acquire  a  brown  or  dirtwgreen  color.  If  the 
blood  remains  a  long  time  in  the  anterior  chamber,  it^n^j\-especially  if  there 
is  a  coexistent  inflammation — serve  as  the  substratumjjta?the  formation  of  new 
tissue.  In  this  way  the  good  result  of  operations^?™  as  iridectomy  and  iri- 
dotomy,  designed  for  the  restoration  of  an  unob^Sicted  pupil,  is  often  rendered 
of  no  effect,  as  the  blood  extravasated  durin^ffi^roperation  covers  up  the  open¬ 
ing  that  has  been  made,  and  subsequently^aaraes  its  reocclusion  by  means  of  a 
membrane.  # 

Blood  extravasated  into  the  vitraSi$  is  found  there  under  the  form  of  floc- 
culi  or  agglomerations.  When  observed  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  these  either 
look  simply  black  or  show  a  faL^^sddish  gleam.  If  they  occupy  the  anterior 
section  of  the  vitreous,  theyimSgyiven  be  recognized  with  lateral  illumination 
(provided  the  pupil  is  enough  dilated)  through  the  dark-red  reflex 

emitted  from  the  depfchQf  the  eye.  Blood  occurring  in  the  vitreous  always 
requires  a  long  time  $Q£^ts  complete  resorption ;  and,  if  much  blood  has  been 
extravasated,  opaojfjps  of  the  vitreous  of  considerable  size  always  remain  and 
cause  great  inqfTytaent  of  vision.  In  some  cases  of  traumatic  haemorrhages 
into  the  vik-e^bsl  have  observed  that,  some  time  after  the  injury,  the  coloring 
matter  o^&^^lood  all  at  once  became  dissolved  in  the  ocular  fluids  and  then 
in^nd^iately  diffused  all  through  the  eye.  The  aqueous  humor,  too,  in 
s  was  colored  red,  so  that  the  iris  looked  as  though  seen  through  ruby 
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Perforating  injuries  of  the  cornea  are  in  general  less  dangerous  than  those 
of  the  sclera.  It  appears  as  if  they  were  less  readily  infected,  perhaps  because 
the  outflowing  aqueous  humor  washes  away  again  the  germs  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  wound.  For  this  reason  corneal  abscesses  are  observed 
mainly  in  consequence  of  superficial  injuries  of  the  cornea  and  not  after  deep 
perforating  wounds.  The  greater  danger  of  perforating  wounds  of  the  scler? 
may  also  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  by  means  of  such  wounds  the  ciliary  body 
and  the  chorioid,  which  are  very  prone  to  become  inflamed,  are  laid  bare. 
Finally,  the  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  is  also  a  factor  very  favorable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  infection,  since  this  may  be  considered  as  representing  a  sort  of 
natural  cultivation-gelatin,  in  which  micro-organisms  thrive  most  luxuriantly. 

Ruptures  of  the  sclera  are  such  severe  injuries,  because  a  force  that  is  strong 
enough  to  cause  the  eyeball  to  break  open  will  produce  other  lesions  in  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  such  as  laceration  of  the  iris,  luxation  of  the  lens,  extensive 
haemorrhages,  etc.  The  iris  may  even  be  torn  entirely  from  its  insertion,  and 
along  with  the  lens  be  projected  from  the  eye.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  ruptures  of  the  sclera,  different  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  them  mechanically.  We  shall  adduce  here  only  the  explanation 
given  by  Arlt.  If  a  blunt  instrument  strikes  the  eyeball,  the  latter,  as  its  con¬ 
tents  are  incompressible,  will  be  flattened  out.  In  so  doing  it  will  become 
widened  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  thrusting  force.  If,  for 
example,  the  force  a  (Fig.  42)  acts  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  cornea, 
and  has  its  point  of  application  in  the  center,  c,  of  the  cornea,  the  eyeball  would 
be  shortened  from  before  backward,  and  hence  would  acquire  a  proportionately 
greater  equatorial  circumference  (corresponding  to  the  a,xis,  b  bi).  The  sclera 
would  therefore  be  stretched  most  at  the  equator,  and  would  be  likely  to 
rupture  there  (e.  g.,  at  r).  But  in  most  cases  the  point  of  application  of  the 
force  does  not  lie  in  the  center  of  the  cornea,  but  in  the  sclera  below,  and  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  cornea;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  margin^A  the  orbit 
recedes  most  at  this  spot,  and  the  eyeball  is  hence  less  protecjj^hm’e  than  in 
other  directions,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  projecting  margipJj&he  orbit  or  by 
the  nose.  In  the  second  place,  the  eye,  the  moment  dangejfcfcreatens  it,  always 
rolls  upward,  so  that  the  cornea  ( c ,  Fig.  43)  looks  upj^Ql  and  conceals  itself 
beneath  the  upper  lid.  In  this  case  also,  then,  a  fgn^Qafcting  from  straight  in 
front  strikes  the  eyeball  below  the  cornea  and  inttha region  of  the  sclera.  The 
direction  of  the  force  in  these  cases  correspond^to  an  axis  (a  ax,  Fig.  43)  which 
passes  into  the  eyeball  from  below  upward  Trom  without  inward ;  and  in 
the  direction  of  this  axis  the  eyeball  is  gprttcned.  The  greatest  expansion  of 
the  sclera,  then,  takes  place  in  the  equa^jfo  bh  which  corresponds  to  this  axis 
and  which  in  its  upper  half  skirt^j^upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  at  which 
spot,  therefore,  the  rupture  of  thoH&^ra  occurs  (at  r).  In  this  way  is  explained 
the  fact  that  ruptures  of  the  s/Tei5^nlmost  always  run  close  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  cornea  and  concentric  wfrfen  it. 

Lacerations  of  the  which  are  incomplete  in  the  sense  that  only  the 

inner  layers  of  fibers  arQ^uptured,  have  also  been  observed ;  they  result  in  a 
protrusion  of  the  ^tJtGSat  the  site  of  the  injury  (Arlt,  Schafer).  Rupture  of 
the  cornea  is  ver]Oi&^;  among  others,  I  have  seen  the  following  example :  A 
boy,  fifteen  years  old,  during  work,  brought  his  hand  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
^ive  his  a  violent  blow  with  the  knuckle  of  one  finger.  I  found  a 

rip  in  thvcofcnea,  beginning  at  its  upper  and  inner  margin  and  thence  extend- 
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ing  to  about  its  center,  where  it  made  an  obtuse  bend  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
The  rip  had  a  length  of  six  millimetres,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  curved 
course,  marked  the  limits  of  a  flap,  whose  edge  was  raised  so  as  to  project 


Fig.  42.  Fig.  43. 


Fig.  42. — Contusion  op  the  Eyeball  from  in  front.  Schematic. 

The  force  acts  in  the  direction  a  ax  upon  the  center  of  the  cornea,  c.  By  it  the  eyeball  is 
pressed  against  the  firm  background,  U  Ux,  and  acquires  the  flattened  form  designated  by 
the  dotted  outline.  The  greatest  expansion  of  the  eyeball  occurs  in  the  direction  b  6„  so 
that  the  sclera  ruptures  at  r.  The  forcing  back  of  the  iris  by  the  recession  of  the  aqueous 
humor  is  represented  as  occurring  in  such  a  way  that  at  its  lower  side,  u ,  the  iris  forms  a 
sac-like  protrusion  directed  backward,  while  at  its  upper  side,  o,  bent  straight  back. 

j/fecgEM 


Fig.  43.- 
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-Contusion  of  the  Eyeball  from  belo1 
The  force  which  acts  in  the  direction  a  a 1  strikes  the  eyeball  betfR&ff 
against  the  background,  U  Ux,  so  that  it  assumes  the  flattiujM^ 
line.  The  eyeball  suffers  the  greatest  expansion  in  th^I\ect 
ruptures  at  r. 


imatic. 

the  cornea  and  presses  it 
!orm  indicated  by  the  dotted 
ction  b  bi,  so  that  the  sclera 


vCr 

was  wedged  into  the  wound 


m 


side. 


above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  cornea, 
and  the  pupil  consequently  drawn  towaifil 

In  rupture  of  the  sclera  there  is  f($un(Hfither  a  considerable  recession  of  the 
iris  as  a  whole  or  the  iris  is  bent  ard  at  the  spot  corresponding  to  the 

rupture  (Fig.  42,  0);  in  rare  casa^a  piece  of  iris  is  torn  completely  away  (trau¬ 
matic  coloboma  of  the  iris).  regard  to  the  bending  back  of  the  iris,  see 

§  74.  The  recession  of  t^mfpIsSnd  the  deepening  of  the  anterior  chamber  at¬ 
tendant  upon  it  may  oc(mS^  all  cases  in  which  vitreous  has  escaped  through  the 
wound  in  the  scleraytmJLrhe  total  volume  of  vitreous  has  therefore  been  dimin¬ 
ished.  In  ruptures  ©Lame  sclera,  the  lens,  together  with  a  part  of  the  vitreous, 
is  often  expelledjfem  the  eye,  so  that  such  an  eye  is  destitute  of  a  lens — aphakic. 
In  rare  cases  c^yfls  sort,  the  eye,  after  the  healing  of  the  scleral  wound,  may 
regain  seno^afele  sight,  if,  like  eyes  that  have  been  operated  upon  for  cataract, 
it  is  pr^tdja  with  a  strong  convex  glass.  A  farmer  once  presented  himself  at 
my  cliniNwho  had  been  gored  first  in  one  eye  and  then,  some  years  afterward, 
iai&SDtlier  also,  by  a  cow’s  horn.  In  both  eyes  there  was  a  healed-up  rupture 
V)fSne  sclera  to  the  inner  side,  with  an  apparent  regular  coloboma  of  the  iris 
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(in  reality,  the  iris  at  the  site  of  rupture  was  bent  backward  and  hence  was  in¬ 
visible).  Both  lenses  were  absent,  but  the  fundus  was  healthy  and  with  cata¬ 
ract-glasses  the  sight  was  very  good.  This  man,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have 
had  a  double  extraction  performed  by  the  cow,  and  that,  too,  with  more  success 
than  many  operators  are  accustomed  to  have  with  their  operations. 

The  unfavorable  prognosis  which  perforating  wounds  of  the  sclera  generally 
offer  holds  good,  at  least  in  part,  even  for  those  cases  in  which,  to  begin  with, 
there  is  a  smooth  healing  of  the  wound.  Such  eyes  which  often  recover  from 
the  injury  with  the  restoration  of  good  sight,  nevertheless  not  rarely  become 
blind  afterward  because  of  secondary  changes,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
the  cicatrix  in  the  sclera.  Among  these  consequences  is  the  traction  which  the 
part  of  the  uvea  that  is  atached  to  the  cicatrix  undergoes,  and  by  which  perma¬ 
nent  symptoms  of  irritation,  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  and  even  sympa¬ 
thetic  irido-cyclitis  of  the  other  eye,  may  be  set  up.  In  scleral  wounds  which  lie 
farther  back,  in  the  region  of  the  retina,  the  latter  may  become  attached  to  the 
cicatrix.  By  subsequent  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  the  retina  is  drawn 
more  and  more  into  the  cicatrix,  and  thus  is  loosened  from  its  bed ;  the  eye 
grows  blind  from  detachment  of  the  retina  (Von  Graefe).  In  this  way,  too, 
many  eyes  are  destroyed  which  have  been  operated  upon  with  apparently  brill¬ 
iant  success  by  section  of  the  sclera,  as  for  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  or 
of  a  cysticercus.  A  further  danger  accrues  to  the  eyes  from  the  fact  that  the 
scleral  cicatrices  later  on  readily  become  ectatic,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of 
scleral  staphylomata  and  also  to  increase  of  tension. 

The  prognosis  must  be  stated  as  almost  absolutely  unfavorable  when  a 
foreign  body  has  been  left  in  the  eye.  A  series  of  cases,  to  be  sure,  is  known 
in  which  a  foreign  body  has  been  carried  about  in  the  eye  for  years  without 
causing  injury.  But,  in  comparison  with  the  excessive  frequency  of  such  injuries, 
the  number  of  these  cases  is  infinitesimally  small ;  and  even  in  these  cases  the 
safety  of  the  eye  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  permanently  ^j^ured.  As 
an  example,  the  following  case  that  I  observed  may  be  adduced^S^  jioung  lady 
of  twenty-five  years  of  age  was  injured  by  the  percussion-car0|j  a  child’s  gun 
exploding  near  her  eye.  A  piece  of  the  copper  case  of  th^%^>  penetrated  into 
the  left  eye  through  the  cornea;  it  could  be  seen  lyin^y^pon  the  lowermost 
part  of  the  iris.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  i»&Wy  was  an  iritis,  which, 
however,  after  some  weeks  got  well,  leaving  seve/fi^^echim.  From  that  time 
on  the  eye  remained  free  from  inflammation  a*d\aa  good  visual  power.  The 
piece  of  metal,  which  had  a  length  of  abouVwfce  millimetre,  could  always  be 
seen  lying  upon  the  iris,  only  it  graduallj^issmned  a  black  color.  It  was  not 
until  ten  years  after  the  injury  that  the  sigur  began  to  diminish,  and  the  patient 
was  tormented  by  photopsia;  she  als#ncN^plained  that  fixed  objects  seemed  to 
move  and  looked  bent,  so  that  strcwijlHines,  for  example,  appeared  wravy  to  her. 
The  eye  was  still  free  from  iidJai^^ation,  but,  after  being  examined  for  quite  a 
long  time,  showed  a  slight  cil^u^  injection.  Examination  with  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope  could  not  demonstfa^^my  changes  except  that  the  fundus  in  its  lower  half 
was  not  as  beautifully  it  was  above,  but  was  of  a  light  grayish  color.  It 

was  hence  taken  fo/^rtN^tfed  that  here  was  a  detachment  of  the  retina  in  its  very 
earliest  stage.  T^^y&ction  thus  produced  upon  the  retina  accounted  for  the 
photopsia,  and  tli\hndulatory  movement  of  the  retina  accounted  for  the  apparent 
movement  of^^iects,  while  the  curved  appearance  of  straight  lines  was  referable 
to  the  dM^^ces  of  level  existing  in  the  detached  retina.  Conjecturally  the 
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retinal  detachment  was  produced  by  an  old  exudate  which  lay  upon  the  ciliary 
body  and  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  retina,  and  which  by  its  gradual 
shrinking  drew  the  retina  farther  and  farther  forward.  Since  then  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  patient  again,  but  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  case  may  be  predicted  with  great  probability.  The  retinal  detachment  will 
have  become  total ;  afterward  an  irido-cyclitis  will  have  probably  developed  out 
of  the  condition  of  ciliary  irritation  of  the  eye,  so  that  after  some  time  the  eye 
would  become  completely  blind,  would  grow  softer,  and  would  be  the  site  of 
frequently  recurring  attacks  of  pain  and  inflammation.  Perhaps,  too,  the  other 
eye  would  be  attacked  by  sympathetic  inflammation. 

Leber  has  determined,-  by  a  series  of  experiments  upon  animals,  the  reason 
why  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  regularly  results  in  a  severe  in¬ 
flammation.  This  inflammation  is  either  excited  by  the  presence  of  micro-or¬ 
ganisms  which  make  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  from  the  conjunctival 
sac,  either  along  with  the  foreign  body  or  subsequently,  or  it  is  the  consequence 
of  a  chemical  irritation  of  the  tissues  produced  by  those  foreign  bodies  which 
are  not  chemically  indifferent.  For  example,  purulent  inflammation  could  be 
produced  by  bits  of  copper,  and  still  more  by  particles  of  mercury,  which  were 
introduced  aseptically  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Hence,  such  inflammation 
does  not  necessarily  presuppose  the  penetration  of  Schizovnycetes  into  the  eye. 
Observations  upon  man  agree  in  general  with  the  facts  obtained  by  experiment. 
Whether  a  body  which  penetrates  into  the  eye  is  well  borne  by  it  or  not  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  following  circumstances:  1.  First  of  all,  upon  the  fact  of  its 
being  aseptic  or  not.  2.  Upon  its  chemical  character.  Chemically  indifferent 
bodies  (such  as,  for  instance,  fragments  of  glass),  if  they  get  into  the  eye  asepti¬ 
cally,  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  remain  there  without  producing  any  further 
ill  effect.  The  contrary  is  true  of  the  foreign  bodies  that  are  of  most  frequent 
occurrence — i.  e.,  fragments  of  metals.  These  almost  ahvays  set  up  a  severe 
inflammation,  which  can  not,  however,  in  most  cases  be  referred  to  their  septic 
character.  In  fact,  metallic  fragments  (for  instance,  as  fly  off  while  the 
metal  is  being  hammered)  are  often  raised  to  a  re&^atf  immediately  before 
they  penetrate  into  the  eye,  and  are  thus  disinfecto^JC^They  owe  their  property 
of  exciting  inflammation  to  the  fact  that  they  b^oWie  oxidized  in  the  tissues  of 
the  eye,  and  thus  act  as  chemical  irritants.  ®x^is  the  case  with  iron,  and  still 
more  with  copper;  metals  which,  like  lea^iQpa  the  noble  metals,  are  innocent 
in  this  regard,  are  of  comparatively  rariodbmTence  in,  the  eye.  3.  The  volume 
of  the  foreign  body  is  of  influence,  k^ismuch  as  the  larger  the  foreign  bodies 
are,  the  less  readily  are  they  tolerat^^  for,  while  small  foreign  bodies  speedily 
become  fixed  in  the  eye,  largerQ^es  readily  undergo  changes  of  place  during 
movements  of  the  eye,  especistf^yif  they  are  of  high  specific  gravity,  as  in  the 
case  with  pieces  of  metal  ch  displacements  of  the  foreign  body  the  sur¬ 

rounding  tissues  are  nKtfflykiically  irritated.  4.  The  individual  tissues  vary  in 
respect  to  their  tolemnjT  ff  foreign  bodies.  The  uvea,  and  especially  the  iris 
and  ciliary  body,  ojUmSit  the  greatest  reaction  to  injury  of  any  kind.  The  lens, 
on  the  contrary^V^Jfsibly  on  account  of  the  sluggishness  of  its  tissue  metamor¬ 
phosis,  is  th^OsteM  of  •  the  eye  in  which  foreign  bodies  are  relatively  the  best 
borne,  example,  a  small  fragment  of  iron  has  become  imbedded  in  the 

lens,  tm^Jter,  to  be  sure,  becomes  clouded,  but  suppuration  frequently  faffs 
to  tak^place.  In  such  a  case  sometimes  the  lens  is  afterward  colored  brown  by 
tlikG^me  which  is  formed,  and  thus  gives  evidence  of  the  foreign  body  con- 
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cealed  in  it ;  in  this  way  small  fragments  of  iron  may  even  in  time  be  entirely 
dissolved . 

Perforating  injuries  of  the  eye  are  very  frequent  in  the  working-class,  and 
furnish  a  large  contingent  of  the  blind.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  regions 
where  mhny  industries  are  carried  on.  The  following  report  of  Cohn  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  frequency  of  the  injuries  to  which  the  eyes  of  many  workmen  are 
exposed :  Among  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-three  workers  in  metals  employed 
in  six  factories,  each  man  received  on  an  average  from  two  to  three  eye-injuries 
in  a  year.  Of  course,  the  great  majority  of  these  injuries  were  of  a  slight  char¬ 
acter;  most,  indeed,  consisted  merely  in  the  penetration  of  small  metallic  parti¬ 
cles  into  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  removed  at 
the  factory  itself.  About  half  of  the  workmen  were  compelled  to  seek  medical 
aid;  thirty-six  suffered  a  partial  impairment  of  sight,  and  sixteen  (that  is,  1*2 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number)  each  lost  one  of  their  eyes  altogether.  Is  there, 
then,  no  protection  against  these  frightfully  frequent  injuries  of  the  eyes  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  and  moreover  a  very  simple  one — namely,  the  wearing  of  protective 
spectacles.  These  are  made  of  glass,  or,  that  they  may  not  be  easily  broken,  of 
mica  or  of  fine  wire  net.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of  these  protective  spectacles 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  always  encountered  great  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  who  require  them. 

The  attempt  to  remove  the  foreign  body  which  has  penetrated  into  the  eye 
often  has  great  difficulties  to  cope  with,  and  very  frequently  is  unsuccessful. 
No  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  procedures  to  be  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  as  almost  every  individual  case  has  its  peculiarities  and  calls  for  an  opera¬ 
tion  devised  specially  for  itself.  For  fragments  of  iron  the  electro-magnet  is 
employed.  This  was  first  used  for  this  purpose  by  McKeown.  The  form  of 
electro-magnet  most  employed  is  the  following,  devised  by  Hirschberg :  About 
a  rod  of  soft  iron  is  wound  a  spiral  coil  of  copper  wire,  not  too  thin,  the  two 
ends  of  which  are  connected  with  a  powerful  galvanic  element.  ^The  ends  of 
the  iron  rod,  which  project  somewhat  beyond  the  spiral,  are  rtflb  bent  and 
end  in  a  blunt  point,  adapted  for  introduction  into  the  ih^^ior  of  the  eye. 
For  this  latter  purpose  we  enter  either  through  the  wourfrf^tself,  in  case  this 
is  large  enough  and  is  still  open,  or  we  make  an  incisdo^w  a  suitable  situation 
m  the  cornea  or  sclera,  according  to  the  location  of  fch^Joreign  body. 


III.  ECTASIiE  OF 


n  of 

TH^SCLERA. 

(a)  PartiaX^ctasia. 

56.  Partial  ectasia  of  the  represented  by  a  circumscribed 

protrusion  under  the  form  dark  prominence  or  swelling.  The 
sclera  at  this  spot  is  thinn^cl,Was  to  be  readily  dimpled  with  the  point 
of  a  sound ;  in  consequents  of  the  thinning,  the  chorioidal  pigment 
appears  through  it,  a^^mparts  to  the  ectasia  a  dark,  slate-gray,  or 
bluish-black  color.  means  of  focal  illumination,  light  can  often  be 
fiiade  to  pass  tl^M&h  the  sclera  at  the  ectatic  spot,  and  the  coating  of 
pigment  on  it^nner  surface  can  be  seen  through  it.  According  to 
the  situathm^pf  the  ectasia,  various  forms  of  it  are  distinguished— 
fiamelw:  %)  * 
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1.  Anterior  Ectasice  (anterior  scleral  staphylomata). — These  occupy 
the  portion  of  the  sclera  adjoining  the  cornea  (Figs.  44  and  45).  They 
appear  in  the  beginning  under  the  form  of  small,  dark  spots,  which 
afterward  become  larger  and  bulge  out.  When  several  lie  close  together 
they  become  confluent,  forming  a  large  swelling  which  surrounds 
the  cornea  like  an  arch  or  ring.  The  limbus,  under  the  form  of  a 
somewhat  depressed  gray  line,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  ectasia 
and  the  cornea.  When  the  latter  is  also  opaque  and  ectatic,  the  sharp 
line  of  demarkation  between  scleral  and  corneal  ectasis  is  often  lost, 
and  both  ectasise  unite  to  form  a  single  protuberance  occupying  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  eyeball.  It  often  happens  that  an  anterior 
scleral  staphyloma  exists,  or,  at  all  events,  has  its  chief  development,  on 
one  side  only.  Then  the  base  of  the  cornea  at  this  side  is  pushed  for¬ 
ward,  so  that  the  entire  cornea  is  made  to  lie  obliquely.  If,  for  instance, 
the  scleral  staphyloma  occurs  on  the  inner  side,  the  cornea  looks  out¬ 
ward  instead  of  straight  forward  (Fig.  45,  h). 

2.  Equatorial  Ectasice  (equatorial  staphylomata). — These  are  dark 
prominences  in  the  region  of  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  They  can 
only  be  seen  if  the  eyeball  is  turned  strongly  to  the  side  opposite  the 
staphyloma.  They  occur  at  either  one  or  more  spots  upon  the  equator, 
but  never  surround  the  entire  eyeball  like  a  ring,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  anterior  scleral  staphylomata. 

3.  Posterior  Ectasice . — These  occupy  the  posterior  segment  of  the 

eyeball,  and  can  not,  therefore,  he  seen  in  the  living  eye.  In  respect 
to  origin  and  significance,  they  are  essentially  distinct  from  anterior  and 
equatorial  staphylomata  of  the  sclera.  There  are  two  kinds  of  posterior 
scleral  ectasise  :  a.  The  staphyloma  posticum  Scqpffim  This  consists  in 
a  thinning  and  protrusion  of  the  sclera  at  the  wj^enor  pole  of  the  eye 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic-nerve  entran^Qvn  the  ectasia  takes  on 
greater  dimensions,  the  optic  nerve  is  al^flyVolved  in  it  (§  145).  This 
form  of  ectasia,  as  Arlt  was  the  first  t^vfcscover,  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  short-sightedness,  because  to  the  recession  of  the  sclera 

the  eyeball  undergoes  an  elongati&h  oi  its  sagittal  axis  (axial  myopia). 
The  diagnosis  of  a  posterior  staphHoma  can  be  made  in  the  living  eye 
only  by  demonstrating  the  e^^ence  of  a  high  degree  of  myopia  and  of 
the  accompanying  changa&N^the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  (§78).  /?• 
Posterior  scleral  protii^^nice  of  Ammon.  This  does  not,  like  posterior 
sta]3hyloma,  lie  jusirniCfie  posterior  pole,  but  below  it.  Contrary  to  the 
case  of  the  other  ected iae  of  the  sclera,  it  is  not  acquired  but  congenital, 
being  formed  *i^bbonsequence  of  an  incomplete  closure  of  the  foetal 
ophthalmic.  It  is  found  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  a 

fissure  (^soma)  in  the  chorioid  and  frequently,  also,  with  coloboma 
of  the  ii^Asee  §§  ^  an(^-  81). 

^ftsauired  ectasiae  of  the  sclera  are  designated  under  the  name  of 
papillomata  of  the  sclera,  as  has  been  done  in  the  preceding  lines,  but 
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the  expression  staphyloma  is  not  applied  to  the  congenital  scleral  pro¬ 
tuberance  of  Ammon. 

(b)  Total  Ectasia  of  the  Sclera . 

This  consists  in  a  uniform  dilatation  of  the  entire  sclera,  so  that  the 
eyeball  is  enlarged  in  toto.  The  sclera  is  everywhere  thinned  and  the 
chorioidal  pigment  shows  through  it,  so  that  it  has  a  bluish-white  appear¬ 
ance.  Total  ectasia  can  only  develop  in  youth  when  the  sclera  is  still 
everywhere  yielding ;  the  sclera  of  adults  is  so  rigid  that  it  can  protrude 
only  at  certain  weaker  spots,  and  hence  it  admits  of  only  partial  ectasise. 
Total  ectasia  occurs  most  frequently  at  the  same  time  with  staphyloma 
of  the  cornea  or  with  anterior  scleral  staphyloma.  Then  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  kinds  of  ectasia  a  very  extraordinary  enlargement 
of  the  eyeball  sometimes  develops.  Much  more  rarely  a  second,  pure 
form  of  scleral  ectasia  is  observed,  in  which  the  eye  shows  simply  a 
uniform  enlargement  in  all  its  dimensions — an  enlargement  in  which 
the  cornea  also  participates  (megalocornea).  This  condition  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  hydrophthalmus  or  buphthalmus  (/3oi5s,  ox,  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  to  the  large  eyes  of  oxen).  Hydrophthalmus  is  either  con¬ 
genital  or  is  acquired  in  early  childhood,  and  is  probably  analogous  to 
the  glaucoma  of  adults,  under  which  disease,  therefore,  hydrophthal¬ 
mus  will  be  treated  of  in  detail  (see  §  84). 

Etiology. — Every  ectasia  of  the  sclera  is  the  result  of  a  dispropor¬ 
tion  between  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  the  resistance  of  the  sclera. 
Either  the  tension  of  the  eye  is  pathologically  heightened  or  the  tenac¬ 
ity  of  the  sclera  is  diminished.  The  former  is  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  scleral  ectasiae  (if  the  posterior  sclera£\hqphyloma  in 
myopia  is  excepted).  Scleral  ectasiae  develop  slowly^Mer  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  between  the  tension  of  the  eye  and  the  lWpmnce  of  the  sclera 
must  persist  for  a  pretty  long  time  before  it  cruX^dve  the  sclera  become 
ectatic. 


(a)  The  result  of  elevation  of  the  infoctttfular  tension  is  that  every 
square  millimetre  of  the  interior  surfa^^f  the  sclera  has  to  bear  the 
same  increase  of  pressure.  If  the  acjera  possessed  the  same  constitu¬ 
tion  throughout  it  would,  in  case  (^wielded  to  the  pressure  at  all,  ex¬ 
pand  in  a  perfectly  uniform  But  some  portions  of  the  sclera 

are  constructed  less  solidlv  ttfran  others,  and  these  give  way  first  to  the 
increased  pressure.  Thd^eless  tenacious  spots  are  those  in  which  the 
sclera  has  nerves  or  yeg&ls  passing  through  it  into  the  interior  of  the 
eye,  and  in  which ^^SSref ore,  it  is  perforated  and  thinned.  Chief 
among  these  plao^Vts  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  next  those  portions  of 
the  sclera  wMV^he  venae  vorticosae  and  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels 
perforate  it.t  At  the  site  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  the  sclera  is  reduced 
to  a  thii^ryr^brane,  riddled  with  holes  like  a  sieve,  which,  under  in- 
crease&jmTssure,  bulges  out  backward.  This  bulging,  however,  is  not 
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counted  among  the  staphylomata  of  the  sclera,  but  is  designated  as  an 
excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  because  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve 
recedes  simultaneously  with  the  lamina  cribrosa  (§  82).  Equatorial 
staphylomata  develop  at  those  spots  where  the  venae  vorticosae  perforate 
the  sclera,  and  anterior  scleral  staphylomata  at  the  spots  where  the 
anterior  ciliary  vessels  are  transmitted.  The  other,  more  resistant  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  sclera  remain  unchanged,  even  under  increased  intra-ocu¬ 
lar  pressure ;  it  is  only  in  children,  in  whom  the  sclera  is  capable  of 
expanding  as  a  whole,  that  total  ectasia  develops. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  the  elevation  of  intra-ocular  pressure 
are  glaucoma,  seclusio  pupillae,  and  ectatic  cicatrices  of  the  cornea. 
In  glaucoma,  in  which  the  venae  vorticosae  are  the  main  seat  of  con¬ 
gestion  and  inflammation,  equatorial  staphylomata  generally  develop ; 
seclusio  pupillae  and  staphylomata  of  the  cornea,  on  the  contrary,  in 
which  the  inflammation  expends  itself  upon  the  most  anterior  sections 
of  the  eyeball,  mostly  induce  anterior  ectasiae  of  the  sclera. 

(b)  The  result  of  diminished  resistance  of  the  sclera  may  be  that 
the  latter  is  unable  any  longer  to  withstand  even  the  normal  intra¬ 
ocular  pressure.  Diminished  resistance  develops  in  consequence  of 
inflammations  of  the  sclera,  and  hence  occurs  in  the  deep  form  of 
scleritis,  which  leads  to  anterior  scleral  ectasiae  (page  214) ;  it  also 
occurs  when  tumors  (malignant  new  growths,  gummy  or  tuberculous 
nodules)  develop  in  or  beneath  the  sclera.  Injuries  of  the  sclera  also 
diminish  its  tenacity,  and  hence  the  cicatrices  after  penetrating  wounds 
(and  especially  after  ruptures)  of  the  sclera  very  frequently  become 
ectatic.  Scleral  ectasiae  arising  in  this  way  lead  suMequently  to  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  which  then,  HweVer,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  not  as  the  cause,  but  as  the  result  of  th^(2^tasis,  even  though  it 
does  contribute  to  make  the  latter  still  lm^Cuv  Here,  then,  the  same 
process  that  occurs  in  ectasiae  of  the  (page  205)  is  repeated. 

Posterior  scleral  ectasiae  are  likewise^w^rred  to  a  diminution  in  the 
resistance  of  the  sclera.  With  reggroUfo  the  development  of  staphylo¬ 
ma  posticum,  the  cause  of  it  has  assumed  to  be  partly  a  congenital 
weakness  of  the  sclera  in  its  msmrior  portion,  partly  a  softening  of  it 
through  inflammation  of  tb^Jm'acent  chorioid.  With  respect  to  Am 
mon’s  scleral  protubera,  !  idea  is  'held  that  the  foetal  ophthalmic 

cleft  is  filled  up  withr^ivbort  of  intermediary  tissue  which  does  not. 
possess  the  firm  te^u^of  the  normal  sclera,  and  hence  gives  way  be¬ 
fore  the  ocular^mjgssure. 

Consequences  oi  Scleral  Ectasiae. — In  anterior  and  equatorial  staphy¬ 
lomata  of  il^vflera  the  sight  is  at  length  completely  destroyed  through 
rise  of  If  the  ectasia  does  not  come  to  a  stop,  the  enlargement 

of  the  eyeball  keeps  growing  greater  and  greater.  The  eyeball  projects 
fai^wQnd  the  palpebral  fissure,  can  be  covered  but  incompletely  by 

nds,  and  is  extremely  disfiguring.  Conjunctival  catarrh,  lachryma- 
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tion,  and  blepharospasm  develop  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical  irritation. 
Finally,  some  light  injury  suffices  to  cause  the  rupture  of  the  staphy¬ 
loma  at  a  particularly  thinned-out  spot.  The  greater  part  of  the 
liquefied  vitreous  is  evacuated,  and  in  consequence  a  violent  haemor¬ 
rhage  may  take  place,  and  the  eye  may  undergo  destruction  with  the 
symptoms  of  panophthalmitis. 

Staphyloma  posticum,  if  it  enlarges,  causes  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  short-sightedness,  without,  however,  inducing  elevation  of  tension 
and  the  other  deleterious  consequences  of  anterior  and  equatorial 
staphylomata.  The  scleral  protuberance  of  Ammon  remains  stationary 
and  entails  no  injurious  consequences. 

Treatment. — It  is  only  anterior  and  equatorial,  and  not  posterior, 
ectasiee  of  the  sclera  that  are  amenable  to  treatment.  In  the  former, 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  have  developed  in  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  tension,  the  main  indication  is  iridectomy,  provided  that 
it  is  still  technically  practicable.  Inasmuch  as  this  operation  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  it  puts  a  stop  to  the  further  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  scleral  ectasiae  (and  in  especially  favorable  cases  even  causes 
diminution  in  the  size  of  an  ectasia  already  existing),  and  likewise  pre¬ 
serves  the  sight,  so  far  as  it  still  exists,  from  total  destruction.  If,  as 
indeed  is  generally  the  case,  iridectomy  is  on  technical  grounds  no 
longer  practicable,  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  do  but  enucleation,  in 
case  the  eye  distresses  the  patient  by  its  size,  its  painfulness,  or  the  dis¬ 
figurement  it  causes. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  scleral  staphyloma  is  essentially  (Liferent  from 
that  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  While  the  latter  consists  of  ^!»ricial  tissue 
which  replaces  the  cornea  that  has  been  destroyed,  a  scleral  staHmJtoma  is  formed 
of  the  sclera  itself,  which  has  not  ceased  to  exist  at  the  the  ectasis,  but 

is  simply  thinned,  so  that  often  it  is  no  thicker  than  a  of  paper.  In  pos¬ 
terior  staphyloma  the  thinning  is  uniform ;  in  anteft^j-and  equatorial  staphy¬ 
lomata  we  often  find  that  the  thinning  is  not  unifiwA^md  commences  suddenly, 
owing  to  the  abrupt  disappearance  of  the  inner  ly^c/s  of  the  sclera  at  the  margin 
of  the  ectasis.  The  sclera  then  in  the  spot  vXere  it  bulges  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  gnawed  into  from  the  inner  side,  and  tCu^  deprived  of  its  innermost  layers. 
Probably  this  occurs  from  the  fact  t!  ja0ic  innermost  layers  of  fibers  of  the 
sclera,  in  consequence  of  the  greats^fcching  to  which  they  are  exposed,  first 
rupture  at' some  spot  and  then  gH^fi&lyseparate  from  each  other  (Czermak  and 
Birnbacher).  The  uvea  is  alw^y^obdly  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
octasia,  and  is  here  so  atrophfcttfitr  scarcely  anything  is  left  of  it  but  its  pigment- 
layer,  which  fc  x5ating  of  this  inner  surface. 

Dissection  alls  shows  that  anterior  scleral  staphyloma  may  be 


of  two  kinds — ciliarjukjritercalary  staphyloma.  The  former  (Fig.  44)  belongs  to 
that  part  of  the<  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  coated  by  the  ciliary  body ; 

the  latter  (Fig>^^  on  the  other  hand,  develops  in  that  narrow  portion  of  the 


the  latter  (Fig>^^  on  the  other  hand,  develops  in  that  narrow  portion  of  the 
sclera  which^A  situated  in  front  of  the  ciliary  body,  between  it  and  the  margin 
of  the  co^/SVjor  the  anterior  border  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  hence,  too,  the 
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sclero- corneal  junction,  but  lie  somewhat  behind  it — that  is,  the  most  anterior 
portion  of  the  sclera,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  iris,  belongs  to  the 
anterior  chamber.  But,  although  it  is  just  in  this  portion  that  an  intercalary 
staphyloma  develops,  the  iris  does  not  lie  behind  the  latter  but  in  front  of  it, 


O 

Fig.  44. 


Fig.  45. 


Fig.  44.— Staphyloma  Ciliare.  After  Pagenstecher. 

The  eye  is  bisected  horizontally.  Surrounding  the  cornea  there  is  an  ectasia,  c,  of  the  sclera, 
which  attains  its  greatest  breadth  at  the  temporal  side,  t ;  and  on  the  nasal  side,  n,  is  nar¬ 
rower  and  less  prominent,  for  which  reason  the  cornea  appears  displaced  toward  the  nasal 
side.  The  inner  surface  of  the  ectasia  is  coated  with  the  elongated  ciliary  processes,  the 
iris  is  invisible  because  it  is  pressed  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  which  hence 
looks  pigmented  in  black.  The  retina  and  chorioid  have  been  to  some  extent  separated  from 
their  bed  by  the  dissection  ;  in  the  retina,  groups  of  punctate  haemorrhages,  b ,  are  observ¬ 
able.  The  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  o,  shows  a  deep  excavation  due  to  pressure. 


Fig.  45. — Staphyloma  Intercalare. 

The  eyeball  is  horizontally  bisected  and  is  drawn  of  somewhat  more  than  the  natural  size.  The 
ectasia,  .<?,  of  the  sclera  is  interposed  on  the  nasal  side,  n,  between  the  ciliary  body,  c,  and 
the  cornea,  h,  so  that  the  latter  is  displaced  toward  the  temporal  side.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  ectasia  is  covered  with  pigment,  which  represents  the  remains  of  the  root  of  the  iris 
which  has  become  adherent  to  the  thinned  sclera ;  this  pigment,  in  consequence  of  being 
spread  over  so  large  a  surface,  shows  numerous  gaps.  Toward  the  outer  side  the  ectasia  con¬ 
stantly  diminishes  in  breadth,  so  that,  at  the  spot  where  the  temporal  wall  of  the  eyeball,  t , 
has  been  cut  through,  nothing  but  a  very  narrow  interspace  Jsvobservable  between  the 
ciliary  body  and  the  iris,  a  condition  due  to  that  agglutination  root  of  the  iris  to  the 

sclera  which  characterizes  an  increase  of  tension.  In  the  brecHecFoptic  nerve,  the  normal 
conical  contraction  of  the  intra-scleral  section,  i,  can  be  re^ragiMed  ;  and,  in  the  retina,  can 
be  seen  the  fovea  centralis,  /,  and  the  expansion  of  the  rtjfcictu/vessels. 

just  as  in  the  case  of  ciliary  staphyloma.  Th^^bmes  to  pass  in  the  following 
way.  The  formation  of  the  ectasia  is  m^^eoecl  by  increase  of  tension,  which 
causes  the  most  peripheral  portion  of  tyeym  to  be  pressed  forward  and  to  be¬ 
come  united  with  the  sclera  (see  §  85  i^dlFigs.  73  and  74).  Hence  that  part  of 
the  iris  lying  free  in  the  anterior  ch^Qber  is  given  off  from  the  sclera  at  a  point 
farther  forward  than  usual.  Lool^J  at  with  the  naked  eye,  it  seems  as  if  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  iris  had  been  rMked  forward,  up  to  the  sclero-corneal  junction 
or  beyond  it.  Now,  an  i^fcKfelSry  staphyloma  develops  in  that  region  of  the 
sclera  which  is  united  wiwvthe  periphery  of  the  iris  (from  a  to  &  in  Fig.  74), 
and  hence  lies  betw(fen  jfcne  real  origin  of  the  iris  at  the  anterior  border  of  the 
ciliary  body  and  its  apparent  origin  at  the  spot  where  the  portion  of  the  iris 
that  is  still  fregNcemmences  (Fig.  83,  b).  The  inner  surface  of  an  intercalary 
staphyloma,  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  pigment  (s,  Fig.  45),  which  is  nothing 
but  the  q^n^jtetely  atrophic  root  of  the  iris  that  has  become  united  to  the  sclera. 
In  an  e^hml  which  has  not  been  dissected,  the  distinction  between  a  ciliary 
and  ajjVntercalary  staphyloma  is  more  difficult  to  effect  than  in  an  anatomical 
nrb^-afion,  but  may  still  be  made  from  the  following  diagnostic  points:  In 
ptfercalary  staphyloma  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  are  seen  emerging  from  the 
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sclera  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  ectasia,  in  ciliary  staphyloma  at  its  anterior 
border.  A  thin  ciliary  staphyloma  usually  transmits  light,  and  so  admits  of  our 
recognizing  the  elongated  ciliary  processes  as  black  striae  on  its  inner  surface 
(c,  Fig.  44). 

Ectasis  of  the  sclera  usually  entails  still  further  changes  in  the  interior  of 
the  eyeball.  In  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  ring  formed  by  the  ciliary 
body,  the  iris  becomes  stretched  and  atrophic,  and  may  even  in  places  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  its  insertion  (spontaneous  iridodialysis).  The  same  is  true  of  the 
zonule  of  Zinn,  which,  through  atrophy,  gets  to  be  so  deficient  that  the  lens  be¬ 
comes  tremulous  or  even  undergoes  luxation.  The  ciliary  body,  chorioid,  retina, 
and  optic  nerve  become  atrophic ;  the  latter  generally  presents  a  deep  excava¬ 
tion  due  to  the  increase  of  tension  (0,  Fig.  44). 


Ulcers  and  Tumors  of  the  Sclera. — The  sclera  is  but  little  liable  to 
become  inflamed,  and  still  less  are  the  products  of  its  inflammation  liable  to 
undergo  purulent  disintegration ;  thus,  for  example,  ulceration  of  scleritic  nod¬ 
ules  is  never  observed.  Ulcers  which  originate  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
cornea  are  always  arrested  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  sclera ;  nor  are  ulcers  of 
the  conjunctiva  any  more  likely  to  extend  to  the  sclera  beneath  them.  Hence 
ulcers  in  the  sclera  are  among  the  greatest  of  rarities.  They  originate  from  in¬ 
juries  associated  with  infection  and  also  from  the  disintegration  of  new  growths 
(gummata,  tuberculous,  and  leprous  nodules,  malignant  new  growths). 

New  growths,  too,  occurring  primarily  in  the  sclera  are  extremely  rare; 
although,  of  course,  tumors  originating  in  other  parts  of  the  eye  do  pass  over 
to  the  sclera.  Fibromata,  sarcomata,  and  osteomata  are  the  primary  tumors 
that  have  been  observed  in  the  sclera. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  UVEA , 
EMBRYOLOGY  OF  THE  EYE. 


I.  Anatomy. 

57.  If  we  carefully  remove  the  sclera  and  cornea  from  an  eye- 
hall,  we  have  presented  to  us  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  chorioid  in  con¬ 
nection.  Together  these  form  the  middle  tunic  of  the  eye,  which  takes 
the  shape  of  a  sphere,  colored  dark- brown  by  the  pigment  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  In  front  this  has  a  large  aperture,  the  pupil ;  behind  it  has  a 
small  one,  the  opening  designed  for  the  transmission  of  the  optic  nerve. 
On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  dark  sphere,  hanging  upon  the 
optic  nerve  as  upon  a  stalk,  to  a  grape  ( uva ),  the  middle  tunic  of  the 
eye  has  received  the  name  of  uvea,  and  also  of  uveal  tract. 


(a)  Iris . 

The  iris  *  is  a  disk-shaped  membrane,  perforated  in  the  center  by 
the  pupil. f  By  its  peripheral  or  ciliary  border  itv springs  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  ciliary  body.  From  this  it  stretches  over 

the  lens,  its  central  or  pupillary  border  lying  ur@me  anterior  capsule, 
and  gliding  upon  it  with  the  movements  ofxne  pupil  (Fig.  47).  By 
lying  in  this  way  upon  the  lens,  the  iris  oj^Qhis  a  firm  support.  Hence, 
when  the  lens  is  absent  or  has  lost ^iQnct  with  the  iris,  the  latter  is 
seen  to  tremble  or  vibrate  with  moveig^/itk  of  the  eyeball  (tremulousness 
of  the  iris,  iridodonesis  J).  Sincere  umbo  of  the  lens  lies  farther  for¬ 
ward  than  the  spot  where  the.  ins  originates  in  the  ciliary  body,  the 
iris  forms  a  shallow  cone,  apex,  directed  forward,  is  cut  off  by 

the  pupil.  The  shallowd^ESe  anterior  chamber  becomes  through  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  lens^hfre  greater  is  the  altitude  of  this  cone ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  tli^yTs  is  absent,  the  iris  extends  in  a  plane. 

In  looking  a^the  iris  with  the  naked  eye,  or,  still  better,  with  the 


*  Iris  on  acd^rTof  its  rainbow-shape,  not  on  account  of  its  color. 

t  PupH^tpbperly  means  girl ;  perhaps  so  called  because  in  the  pupil  one  sees 
-a  dimimrfe^^inage  of  himself  reflected  from  the  cornea.  So,  also,  in  old  German 
works  the  pupil  is  named  ‘  Kindlein  ”  (=  little  child).  In  Greek,  too,  the  pupil  is 
■calWli?^,  girl,  from  which  the  expressions  corectopia,  corelysis,  etc.,  are  derived. 

V  •Nr'rom  iris  and  tioveouai.  1  vibrate. 
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Fig.  46. — Anterior  Surface  of  the 
Iris.  Magnified  6x1. 

P,  pupillary  zone  ;  C,  ciliary  zone  ;  r, 
fringe  of  retinal  pigment ;  k,  lesser 
circle  ;  c,  crypt  ;  /. '  contraction 
groove  ;  n,  nsevus ;  p,  peripheral 
dark  zone. 


magnifying-glass,  we  recognize  in  it  delicate  markings,  which  are 
formed  by  elevations  and  depressions  of  its  anterior  surface  (relief  of 
the  iris,  Fig.  46).  Sharp  and  clear  in  the  normal  eye,  these  markings 
are  blurred  or  absolutely  indistinguishable  in  an  inflamed  or  atrophic 
iris,  so  that  they  constitute  an  important  sign  in  iridic  affections. 
The  markings  are  chiefly  formed  by  ra¬ 
dially  directed,  projecting  ridges,  which 
are  nothing  but  the  blood-vessels  lying 
in  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  and  running 
from  the  ciliary  to  the  pupillary  mar¬ 
gin.  Near  the  latter  they  interlace  with 
a  ring  of  circular  ridges — the  lesser  cir¬ 
cle  (circulus  minor)  of  the  iris  (&,  Fig. 

46).  This  latter  divides  the  iris  into 
two  zones :  that  lying  to  the  periphery 
of  the  circulus  minor  is  the  ciliary  zone 
( 0) ;  that  lying  to  the  central  side  of  it 
is  the  much  narrower  pupillary  zone  (P), 
which  is  often  distinguished  from  the 
ciliary  zone  by  a  different  coloration.  Along  the  circulus  minor  may 
be  noticed  pit-like  depressions  (crypts,  c)  in  the  surface  of  the  iris. 
Similar  but  much  smaller  openings  in  the  anterior  surface  also  exist  at 
the  periphery  of  the  iris,  close  to  its  root ;  but  these  are  not  perceived 
in  the  living  eye,  partly  because  they  are  too  small,  partly  because 
they  are  concealed  by  the  margin  of  the  sclera,  which  project's  in  front 
of  them.  It  is  only  in  blue  eyes,  esjDecially  in  children,  that ife^s  periph¬ 
eral  perforated  zone  becomes  apparent  as  a  dark,  almosy&ack,  circle 
(p)  close  to  the  root  of  the  iris.  The  pupillary  maj^^of  the  iris  is 
seen  to  be  lined  by  a  narrow  black  fringe  (r),  whi^xstands  out  with 
especial  prominence  in  eyes  affected  with  catara&r;  for  it  contrasts 
much  more  forcibly  with  the  white  backgrtTThra'  of  the  clouded  lens 
than  with  the  black  of  the  pupil  of  a  nornfcdN^. 

Microscopical  Anatomy. — The  sp-omotf^the  iris  consists  essentially 
of  numerous  vessels  running  in  a  rachrad  direction  from  the  ciliary  to 
the  pupillary  margin.  The  vessels  (^Inclosed  in  a  thick  adventitia, 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  loose  of  branched  and  pigmented 

cells,  which  fill  up  the  intersjDitf^Kbetween  them.  The  vessels,  together 
with  the  cellular  mesh-worCjJorm  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  which  conse¬ 
quently  is  a  very  loos^,  gpongy  sort  of  tissue.  Close  to  the  pupillary 
margin  of  the  iris  theNmiscle  which  closes  the  pupil — the  sphincter 
iriclis — is  found  imffifitded  in  the  stroma  (Fig.  47,  sp).  This  is  a  flat 
band  of  smootjrajwtscular  fibers,  one  millimetre  broad,  lying  close  to 
the  posterior  surihee  of  the  iris. 

(Jn  theyT^fy^or  surface  of  the  iris  the  stroma  is  lined  with  a  coat- 
lng  c^donielium.  This,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  endothelium 

•'i?°  ■ 

.*\V 


Fig.  47. 
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of  Descemet’s  membrane,  covers  the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the  iris 
as  far  as  the  pupillary  margin.  It  is  deficient  only  at  those  spots  which 
correspond  to  the  crypts,  including  both  those  at  the  pupillary  (Fig. 
47,  cr )  and  those  at  the  ciliary  (o,  c)  margin.  These  crypts,  therefore, 
form  apertures  which  lead  into  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris  and 
place  its  tissue-spaces  in  free  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber.  This  arrangement  favors  the  rapid  change  in  volume 
of  the  iris  in  the  alternating  movements  of  the  pupil,  since  it  enables 
fluid  to  pass  rapidly  from  the  tissue  of  the  iris  into  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber  and  vice  versa.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  stroma  of  the  iris  is 
covered  by  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  and  the  retinal  pigment- 
layer.  The  former  consists  of  very  even,  tense  fibers,  which  extend  in 
a  radial  direction  from  the  ciliary  to  the  pupillary  margin,  and  hence 
have  been  regarded  as  the  dilator  pupillse.  ♦  Physiologically  speaking, 
the  function  of  a  dilator  does  really  belong  to  the  posterior  limiting 
membrane,  since  the  pupil  is  actively  dilated  by  its  contraction.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  are  dealing  in  this  case  not  with  a  muscular  but  with  an 
elastic  traction,  for,  inasmuch  as  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  limiting 
membrane  possess  no  nuclei,  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  smooth  mus¬ 
cular  fibers.  To  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  succeeds  the  retinal 
pigment-layer,  which  coats  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  It  extends 
to  the  pupillary  margin,  round  which  it  turns  so  as  to  appear  a  little 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  (Fig.  47,  at  y?),  and  so  forms  that 
black  fringe  which  we  perceive  along  the  pupillary  margin,  when  look¬ 
ing  at  the  eye  from  in  front.  The  pigment-layer  consists  of  two  strata 
of  epithelial  cells  ( v  and  /^,  Fig.  47),  which  pass  into  each  Qtiher  at  the 
pupillary  margin.  The  two  together,  as  embryology  tea^g^ms,  repre¬ 
sent  the  continuation  of  the  retina  to  its  termination^^tne  pupillary 
margin.  This  layer  of  the  iris  is  therefore  design^taa  as  the  retinal 
layer  (pars  retinalis  iridis  sive  pars  iridica  retina^^l  contradistinction 
to  the  anterior  layers  belonging  to  the  uvea,  udriQ)  are  comprised  under 
the  name  of  pars  uvealis  iridis  ( Sell walbe^y^ ^ 


Explanation  of  PTg.  47.— Meridional  Section 
Eye.  Magnified  16x1.  The  boundary  between  Qfltneftf  C 
tenor  surface  by  the  cross-section  of  Schlemm’s 
conjunctivae,  L ;  farther  back  the  cross-sectioj 
sclera.  The  iris  is  attached  by  the  ligamei 
ocnlemm’s  canal.  On  the  anterior  surface 
crypts  both  in  the  circulus  minor  (cr)  ani 
i  tie  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  covei  ~ 


•ugh  the  Anterior  Portion  of  the 
C ,  and  sclera,  S,  is  marked  at  its  pos- 
r7  Anteriorly  it  is  covered  by  the  limbus 
,n  anterior  ciliary  vein,  ci,  is  seen  in  the 
•ctinatum,  Z,  to  the  inner  posterior  wall  of 
iris  may  be  recognized  the  orifices  of  the 
Jie  periphery  (c),  also  the  contraction-furrow,/, 
ith  a  sheet  of  retinal  pigment  which  turns  forward 


,  VJ-  lAUC  11  13  IO  LUVC »  V, 

snarpiy  like  a  spur  at  the  pupillary  /Tin  rgyl,  p.  At  one  spot  the  posterior  layer,  h,  of  the  pig¬ 
ment  has  separated  so  that  the  ar£eri<|r  layer,  v,  can  be  seen  isolated.  Close  to  the  pupillary 
q  cross-section,  sp,  of  thtN^fiincter  pupillse  is  visible.  From  the  posterior  wall  of 

ocniemnTs  canal  rises  the  ciliafjk  muscle,  consisting  of  longitudinal  fibers,  M,  and  circular 
noers,  Mu  ;  the  transition  froi^u  onb  portion  to  another  is  effected  by  the  radial  fibers,  r.  At 
cne  anterior  margin  of  the  oft^ufcar  portion  is  seen  the  cross-section  of  the  circulus  anteriosus 
“jai1s,maj°r  (a).  Upon  thtf^\ii£ry  muscle  are  situated  the  ciliary  processes,  P,  which  are  cov- 
wh-  i  ■ two  Hyers <oMh0>pars  ciliaris  retinae,  namely,  by  the  pigmented  cellular  layer,  pe, 
1  the  9ontiuuaf;iStFhf  the  pigment-epithelium,  Pe,  and  by  the  non-pigmented  layer,  pc, 
me  continuation  oi>tni^Vetina  proper,  R.  The  flat  part  of  the  ciliary  body,  the  orbiculus  eili- 
frls’  tA  extends  to  tfl^ova  serrata,  o,  where  the  chorioid,  Ch ,  and  the  retina,  P,  begin.  Upon 
tne  orbiculus  lie  tAi  fibers  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn,  z,  which  farther  forward  pass  into  the  free 
portion,  ^^o^ffl^onula  and  there  inclose  the  cavity  of  the  canal  of  Petit,  i.  The  lens,  D, 
nows  at  its^cpjatlr,  besides  the  attachments  of  the  zonular  fibers,  the  cross-section,  fc,  of  the 
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DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE. 


The  color  of  the  iris,  which  is  either  light  (blue  or  gray)  or  dark 
(brown),  is  caused  by  the  iridic  pigment.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pig¬ 
ment  in  the  iris :  one  lies  in  the  branched  cells  of  the  stroma,  and  is 
hence  called  the  stroma-pigment ;  the  other  fills  up  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  retinal  pigment-layer  (retinal  pigment).  Upon  the  proportion 
between  the  amount  of  pigment  deposited  in  these  two  the  color  of  the 
iris  depends.  The  retinal  layer  of  the  iris  always  abounds  in  pigment, 
while  the  amount  of  stroma-pigment  that  the  iris  contains  varies  greatly. 
When  the  stroma  contains  little  pigment,  the  retinal  pigment  shows 
through  the  thin  iris,  and  by  interference  appears  blue.  This  is  due  to 
the  same  phenomenon  that  always  causes  a  dark  background  to  appear 
blue  when  looked  at  through  a  more  or  less  opaque  medium.  Thus, 
for  instance,  through  a  delicate  skin  the  veins  look  blue.  If  the  stroma 
is  deficient  in  pigment,  but  pretty  thick  and  compact,  the  iris  appears 
gray.  And,  finally,  the  greater  -the  amount  of  brown  stroma-pigment 
that  the  iris  contains,  the  more  this  pigment  becomes  visible  and  makes 
the  iris  appear  of  its  own  brown  color,  while  the  retinal  pigment-layer, 
which  lies  behind,  is  more  and  more  concealed  by  the  stroma-pigment 
and  withdrawn  from  view. 

Not  infrequently  there  exist  in  an  iris,  which  is  but  slightly  pig¬ 
mented  as  a  whole,  one  or  two  isolated  accumulations  of  pigment  in 
the  stroma.  These  then  stand  out  as  dark  (rust-colored,  brown,  or 
black)  spots  in  an  otherwise  gray  or  blue  iris  (naevi  iridis,  Fig.  46,  n). 
The  presence  of  a  pretty  large  number  of  them  gives  the  iris  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  tiger-skin. 

Exceptionally,  cases  occur  in  which  the  iris  has  no  pigment  either 
in  its  stroma  or  in  its  retinal  layer.  Such  an  iri^fc^longs  to  albinos; 
it  is  transparent,  and,  on  account  of  its  numerou&^ssels,  has  a  delicate, 
.grayish-red  color.  /Ov 

The  examination  of  the  iris  in  the  living^{0jshows  us,  besides  the  details 
of  relief  mentioned  above,  a  number  of  con^Syfric  curved  lines  near  the  ciliary 
margin  of  the  iris  (/,  Fig.  46).  They  rrejp&rticularly  well  seen  in  a  dark  iris 
with  a  contracted  pupil,  when  by  tln^:  liglit  color  they  show  off  well  upon  the 
brown  background.  These  are  the  action  furrows  of  the  iris ;  so  called  be¬ 

cause,  as  the  iris  becomes  narrowqnduring  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  its  anterior 
surface  is  disposed  in  folds,  araSepressions  between  the  folds  (/,  f  Fig.  47) 
form  these  furrows,  at  the<fo40pnf  of  which  the  stroma  of  the  iris  generally  con¬ 
tains  less  pigment.  Wlue^he  pupil  contracts  these  folds  are  smoothed  down, 
and  the  furrows  op^Toprand  are  then  easier  to  be  seen.  With  the  varying 
dilatation  and  conHactton  of  the  pupil  we  also  notice  a  change  in  the  fringe  of 
pigment  upon  thetfjjjiillary  margin :  the  more  contracted  the  pupil  is,  the  broader 
this  becomes-  ^2)t]  lie  other  hand,  when  the  pupil  is  strongly  dilated,  it  disap¬ 
pears  entise^Sy  When  the  pupil  is  very  much  contracted,  we  not  infrequently 
observe  in  normal  eyes  a  faint  tremulousness  of  the  iris  (iridodonesis), 

whicfiVtherwise  occurs  only  in  dislocation  of  the  lens.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
tlnXQ^itji  a  contracted  pupil  the  posterior  chamber  is  deeper  and  at  the  same 
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time  the  greatly  dilated  iris  is  considerably  thinned — circumstances  both  of 
which  favor  wavering  of  the  iris. 

The  retinal  pigment-layer  is  composed  of  two  strata  of  cells,  the  recognition 
of  which,  however,  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  their  profuse  pigmentation.  The 
two  strata  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  only  in  the  embryo  (and 
sometimes  also  in  the  newT-born  infant) ;  we  can  then  also  establish  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  continuation  of  the  two  layers  of  the  retina  upon  the  posterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  iris.  The  anterior  stratum  of  pigment  (a,  Fig.  47)  arises  from  the 
pigment-epithelium  of  the  retina ;  the  posterior  ( h )  from  the  retina  proper.  In 
the  adult  eye  a  separation  not  infrequently  takes  place  between  the  two  strata, 
because  they  are  not  attached  with  the  same  degree  of  firmness  to  the  iris. 
While  the  anterior  stratum  is  very  intimately  adherent  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  iris,  the  posterior  stratum  readily  becomes  separated  fi;om  it  (in  Fig.  47 
the  separation  has  resulted  accidentally  from  the  dissection).  When  adhesions 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (posterior  synechise) 
are  torn  away,  the  posterior  stratum  is  left  as  a  black  coating  upon  the  anterior 
capsule,  while  the  anterior  stratum  remains  upon  the  iris.  So,  too,  we  can 
easily  remove  the  posterior  stratum  from  the  iris  by  penciling,  while  leaving 
the  anterior  stratum  behind  upon  the  iris.  Then,  in  making  a  microscopical 
examination  of  the  iris  that  we  have  penciled,  we  find  the  anterior  stratum  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  posterior  limiting  membrane.  Indeed,  it  used  to  be 
counted  as  forming  a  part  of  the  latter,  investigators  regarding  the  nuclei  of 
the  pigment-cells  as  the  nuclei  of  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  limiting  membrane 
—structures  which  they  were  hence  disposed  to  look  upon  as  smooth  muscular 
fibers.  In  this  way  they  arrived  at  the  erroneous  assumption  of  there  being  a  mus¬ 
cular  dilator  pupillee.  And,  indeed,  there  are  still  other  facts  which  appear  to 
support  this  assumption.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  presence  in  many  animals 
of  such  a  dilator  consisting  of  striated  muscular  fibers.  Then,  there  are  all  those 
facts  which  speak  for  the  existence  of  an  active  dilatation  of  the  iVipil — e.  g., 
the  fact  that,  by  instilling  atropine  into  an  eye,  the  pupil  of  ^ffot^is  already 
dilated  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motorius,  we  still  further 

retraction  of  the  iris.  Again,  if  in  consequence  of  iritis  tln^Qtepillary  margin  is 
fixed  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  by  two  adjaq^T^points,  the  portion 
lying  between  the  two  synechise  retracts  so  stron<H$Q*5mer  atropine  that  the 
pnpil  in  this  spot  looks  as  if  cut  out  in  the  fctfflNp^a  horseshoe.  The  fact, 
too,  that  posterior  synechiae  can  be  torn  away  b>^feans  of  atropine  is  another 
one  belonging  in  this  connection.  Withoutx^Svbt,  therefore,  the  existence  of 
an  active  dilatation  of  the  pupil  must  be  conceded ;  but  this,  in  accordance  with 
anatomical  facts,  must  be  looked  upon a  muscular  but  as  an  elastic  trac- 
tion. 

As  is  universally  known,  the^^pr  of  the  iris  changes  in  the  first  years  of 

j  a  deep-blue  iris.  The  stroma  contains  but 
in,  so  that  the  posterior  pigment-layer  is  seen 
a  blutf^look.  With  increasing  age  the  stroma  becomes 


fife.  Most  children  are  born 


little  pigment  and  is  still  ve^t^: 
through  it,  having  a  Hu^?h  look. 


thicker  and  thicker, 
increase,  the  iris  sim 
there  is  an  increi 


^tnle  this  is  taking  place,  the  pigmentation  does  not 
comes  of  a  light  blue  or  gray ;  but  if,  simultaneously, 
he  pigment  of  the  stroma,  the  iris  takes  on  a  brown  color. 


is  an  lncrea^o^^he  pigment  of  the  stroma,  the  ins  takes  on  a  brown  cole 
The  transformaJil^Kof  a  blue  iris  into  a  brown  one  is  sometimes  confined  to  a 
part  of  the  jjjWibrane,  so  that  a  brown  sector  is  seen  in  an  otherwise  light- 

colored 

breover,  the  iris  of  one  eye  may  be  blue  and  that  of  the  other 


Fig.  48. — Horizontal  Section  of  thf.  Orbit.  Schematic.  Magnified  2x1. 
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brown.  The  color  of  the  iris  is  always  proportioned  to  the  pigmentation  of  the 
rest  of  the  body.  The  dark  races  always  have  a  dark  iris. 


( 1) )  Ciliary  Body. 


58.  The  ciliary  *  body  is  brought  into  view  when  the  eyeball  is 
bisected,  and  the  vitreous,  the  lens,  and  the  retina  are  removed,  so  that 
the  uvea  is  everywhere  exposed.  The  spot  where  the  retina  is  torn 
away  anteriorly  is  marked  by  a  jagged  line — the  ora  serrata  (o,  0,  Fig. 
48).  Corresponding  to  this  there  is  a  change  in  the  coloration  of  the 
uvea,  which  behind  this  line  is  brown  (chorioid),  in  front  of  it  black 
(ciliary  body;  cf.  Fig.  45,  c).  At  the  anterior  margin  of  the  black 
zone  rise  the  ciliary  processes,  about  seventy  in  number.  These  are 
conspicuous  not  only  on  account  of  their  projecting  forward,  but  also 
because  of  their  lighter  color.  This  latter  is  an  artificial  effect;  the 
ciliary  processes  are  covered,  like  the  rest  of  the  ciliary  body,  with  black 
pigment,  which,  however,  in  the  process  of  removing  the  vitreous,  is 
separated  from  the  apices  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  leaves  them  of  a 
light-gray  color.  The  anterior  zone  of  the  ciliary  body,  bearing  the 
ciliary  processes,  is  called  the  folded  part  of  the  ciliary  body — corona 
ciliaris  (cv  Fig.  48) ;  back  of  this  is  the  posterior  part  of  the  ciliary 
b°dy — orbiculus  ciliaris  ( or ) — which  is  smooth  and  of  a  uniform  black 
color. 

If  we  strip  off  the  entire  uvea  from  the  cornea  and  sclera,  we  get  a 
view  of  the  outer  side  of  the  ciliary  body.  This  is  covered  by  a  layer 
cf  gray  tissue — the  ciliary  muscle. 


Longitudinal  sections  (carried  in  a  meridional  directimAFig.  47) 


are  the  ones  best  adapted  for  accurate  study  of  the  cili^^body.  In 
such  sections  the  ciliary  body  appears  triangular.  ftaClhortest  side 
looks  forward,  and  at  about  its  center  gives  origin  tojffib  iris.  The  two 


such  sections  the  ciliary  body  appears  triangular.  ftsOlhortest  side 
looks  forward,  and  at  about  its  center  gives  origin  ta^CJb  iris.  The  two 
long  sides  of  the  triangle  look  inward  and  out^W^r.  The  inner  side 
bears  the  ciliary  processes  (P,  Fig.  47),  whilp-Hj©  outer  side  is  formed 


bears  the  ciliary  processes 


(P,  Fig.  47),  whilj 


by  the  ciliary  muscle  ( M ). 


Explanation  op  Fig.  48. — The  nasal  wall  of  the  orfeir  is  formed  by  the  lamina  papyracea 
\os  planum)  of  the  ethmoid,  Z,,  the  lachrymal  bonf^T,  and  the  frontal  process,  F ,  of  the  su¬ 
perior  maxilla.  The  last  two  bones  bound  the  f<^a/-saeci  lacrimalis,  in  which  lies  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac,  S  The  bony  walls  of  the  orbit  are  coafecwby  a  periorbita  (periosteum),  P,  from  which 
tne  palpebral  ligaments  take  their  origin.*  TS^ttfpbrnal  palpebral  ligament,  /,  divides  into  an 
anterior  limb,  v ,  and  a  posterior  limb.  7i,  wO^ftCfcogether  inclose  the  lachrymal  sac.  From  the 
posterior  limb  arise  the  fibers  of  Horner’s.^utecle,  H.  le ,  external  palpebral  ligament :  fi  and 
/e,  the  slips  of  fascia,  likewise  origin^tfu^n-om  the  periosteum,  going  to  the  internal  rectus 
lnw  r  i  anc*  ^le  external  rectus,  if  TfRrskiu,  N,  of  the  dorsum  of  tne  nose  passes  into  the 
lower  lid,  at  whose  free  border  are  ^gJche  cilia  and  the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  m  ; 
oetween  the  two  extends  a  gra^Jine,  i.  At  the  inner  extremity  of  the  lid  lies  the  inferior 
Um  lacrimale,  p,  and  farflhtfcfMong  in  the  conjunctival  sac  the  caruncle,  c,  and  the  plica 
it  th'?ns'  n"  From  tlie  eyeM\4e  lower  half  of  which  is  exhibited,  the  lens  and  along  with 
nemo-  reou?  Junior  have  been  taken  out,  and  the  pigment-epithelium  has  been  removed  by 
ciliar  in^'  anterior  d<?htfTfer,  k,  the  iris,  zV,  and  the  ciliary  body,  consisting  of.  the  corona 
with**’  Cl,.an(*  the  orbiciilu^ ciliaris,  or,  are  visible.  Back  of  the  ora  serrata,  o,  is  the  chorioid 
lr^veins  which ^N^^rregated  into  vortices,  v.  /,  fovea  centralis  retinae  ;  cn,  central  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  optic  nerve^yentering  it  at  e. 


^^yTVishes,  because  of  the  fine,  radiating  folds.  The  ciliary  body  is 
ycmn  (hence  cyclitis),  from  kvk\os ,  a  circle. 
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Microscopical  Anatomy. — If  we  examine  the  separate  layers  of  the 
ciliary  body,  proceeding  from  without  inward,  we  first  come  upon  the 
ciliary  muscle.  This  was  discovered  by  Briicke,  and  was  denoted  by 
the  name  of  tensor  chorioideae.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  differing  direction  of  their  muscular  fibers,  (a)  The 
external  portion  contains  the  longitudinal  or  meridional  fibers — that  is, 
those  running  from  before  backward  (4/,  Fig.  47).  As  these  are  the 
ones  first  discovered  by  Briicke,  they  are  also  called  Brucke’s  portion. 
The  longitudinal  fibers  arise  from  the  external  fibrous  tunic  of  the  eye, 
at  the  boundary  between  the  cornea  and  sclera  (at  Z),  and  run  straight 
backward  to  a  point  at  which  they  gradually  are  lost  in  the  external 
layers  of  the  chorioid  ( Ch ).  (b)  The  second  portion  of  the  ciliary 

muscle  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  first,  and  contains  those  fibers  which 
have  a  circular  course,  and  which,  hence,  in  sections  made  meridionally, 
are  seen  in  cross-section  ( Mu ,  Fig.  47).  They  are  designated  as  Mul¬ 
ler’s  portion,  from  their  discoverer,  Heinrich  Muller.  The  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  fibers  merge  into  one  another  repeatedly. 

The  ciliary  processes  (P,  Fig.  47)  are  placed  upon  the  ciliary  mus¬ 
cle.  They  consist  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma,  which,  along  with 
branched  pigment-cells,  contains  an  extraordinary  number  of  blood¬ 
vessels,  so  that  the  ciliary  processes  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  vas¬ 
cular  portion  of  the  entire  eyeball.  The  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary 
body  is  covered  by  three  layers.  The  first  of  these  is  a  homogeneous 
membrane,  the  hyaline  lamella  of  the  ciliary  body.  Succeeding  this  is 
a  layer  of  pigmented  cells,  the  pigment-epithelium  ( pe ) ;  and,  lastly,  a 
single  stratum  of  non-pigmented,  cylindrical  celk  {pc)  forming  the 
most  superficial  layer — i.  e.,  the  one  that  adjoin^Q^e  vitreous  humor. 
The  last  two  layers  are  the  continuation  of  tina,  which  here  has 

become  reduced  to  a  double  row  of  cells — i^CSi  pigmented  and  a  non- 
pigmented  row,  and  they  are  hence  oatfejr  the  pars  ciliaris  retince. 
All  three  layers  pass  over  upon  thg^^Terior  surface  of  the  iris,  the 
deepest  layer,  or  hyaline  rue  mb  r  an  eQb^mg  continued  into  the  posterior 
limiting  membrane  of  the  iris,  w&Je  the  layers  of  pigmented  and  non- 
pigmented  cells  are  converted  N?to  the  two  strata  of  the  retinal  pig¬ 
ment-layer  of  the  iris  (pars^MSica  retinae,  v  and  li). 

The  place  where  tlmnips)  and  the  ciliary  body  are  attached  to  the 
sclera  deserves  particuja^attention.  We  can  readily  convince  ourselves 
that  the  iris  does  rfotjfcrise  from  the  sclero-corneal  junction,  but  farther 
back,  so  that  the,  mttst  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera  is  still  in  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  auMr?or  chamber.  The  connection  between  the  sclera  and 
the  root  $f>H^iris  is  made  by  means  of  loose  tissue  which  arises  at  the 
margin^KXhe  cornea,  and  from  this  point  extends  backward  to  the  root 
of  the  n^s  (Fig.  47,  l).  This  tissue,  which  is  called  the  liy amentum 
pM&Matum.,  fills  up  the  angle  between  the  iris  and  the  corneo-sclera, 

mat  this  angle  is  rounded  off  into  a  sinus — the  sinus  of  the  anterior 
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chamber.  Histologically,  the  tissue  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  is 
composed  of  superimposed  lamellae,  which  start  from  the  margin  of 
Descemet’s  membrane  and  run  backward  to  a  point  at  which  a  part  of 
the  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle  abuts  against  them.  These 
lamellae,  thin  and  perforated  like  a  sieve,  form,  when  superimposed,  a 
spongy  tissue.  Directly  to  the  outer  side  of  them,  just  at  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  the  cornea  and  sclera,  is  observed  an  open  space  (Fig.  47,  s), 
corresponding  to  Schlemm’s  canal,  the  inner  wall  of  which  is  thus 
formed  by  the  ligamentum  pectinatum. 

The  iris  and  ciliary  body  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  two 
chambers  of  the  eye.  The  anterior  chamber  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
cornea,  behind  by  the  iris  and  in  the  region  of  the  pupil  by  the  an¬ 
terior  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  at  its  margins  by  the  tissue  of  the  liga¬ 
mentum  pectinatum,  beneath  which  lie  Schlemm’s  canal  and  the  an¬ 
terior  border  of  the  ciliary  body.  Even  under  normal  conditions  the 
depth  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  variable.  It  is  greatest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  young,  and  diminishes  with  advancing  age.  Myopic  eyes  have  a 
deep  anterior  chamber,  hyperopic  eyes  a  shallow  one.  Even  in  the 
same  eye  the  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber  varies,  as  it  becomes  shal¬ 
lower  during  the  accommodative  act  from  the  protrusion  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens.  The  posterior  chamber  is  produced  by  the  iris  not 
being  in  contact  with  the  capsule  of  the  lens  by  its  whole  posterior  sur¬ 
face,  but  only  by  its  pupillary  margin.  Thus  an  open  space  is  left  be¬ 
tween  the  iris  and  the  lens,  which  increases  in  depth  from  the  pupillary 
to  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris,  and  hence  in  cross-section  has  a  trian¬ 
gular  shape.  This  space,  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye^s  bounded 
in  front  by  the  iris  and  to  the  outer  side  by  the  ciliary^MIy;  while  its 
inner  and  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  lens  47)  and  the 

zonule  of  Zinn  ( z ,,  Fig.  47),  the  latter  bridging^Qh'  the  interspace 
between  the  lens  and  the  ciliary  body.  The  H^jenambers  communi¬ 
cate  only  by  means  of  the  pupil.  ..a* 

The  ciliary  muscle  is  composed  of  smootl^nuscular  fibers,  which  do  not 
present  a  compact  mass  but  are  disposed  inQlit  bundles,  which  are  separated 
by  connective  tissue,  and  which  anastom<S0j  repeatedly  with  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  plexus.  For  this  reasod^ere  is  no  well-marked  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  portions  of  the  cili^J^u^cle ;  on  the  contrary,  the  longitudinal 
fibers  by  a  very  gradual  transforation  become  bent  so  as  to  take  a  circular 
direction.  Those  bundles  wlficljEnect  the  transition  from  fibers  of  one  direc¬ 
tion  to  those  of  another  haveReen  denoted  by  the  name  of  radial  bundles  (?’, 
Fig-  47).  Like  the  longimSWil  fibers  they  arise  from  the  wall  of  Schlemm’s 
canal,  but,  unlike  themfijley  do  not  extend  outward  and  backward,  but  directly 
backward,  and  p^s^&to  the  circular  fibers. 

The  proportJfc^fretween  longitudinal  and  circular  fibers  varies  according  to 
the  refractive<ss\ate  of  the  eye.  In  hypermetropic  eyes  the  circular  fibers  are 
strongly  d^ejppcd,  while  in  myopic  eyes  they  are  present  in  much  smaller  num- 
Ws  (se<Xl2§,  and  Figs.  151,  152,  and  153). 
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The  region  of  the  angle  (or  sinus)  of  the  anterior *  chamber  demands  particular 
consideration,  both  because  of  its  complicated  anatomical  relations  and  also 
because  of  its  importance  with  regard  to  the  metabolic  processes  and  the 
diseases  of  the  eye.  This  region  was  studied  in  the  eyes  of  animals  before 
fore  it  was  in  human  eyes,  and  hence  names  were  selected  at  that  time  which 
are  still  in  vogue,  although  they  are  not  appropriate  for  the  human  eye.  Thus 
Hueck  introduced  the  name  ligamentum  pectinatum,  because  he  found  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Ungulata  that,  upon  stripping  the  iris  from  the  sclera,  the  tissue  that 
united  these  parts  projects  in  a  series  of  ridges  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
The  triangular  space  between  the  sclera  and  the  root  of  the  iris  which  is  filled 
by  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  is  also  called  Fontana’s  space,  because  Fontana 
was  the  first  to  describe  the  rather  large  cavities  which  are  found  in  many  ani¬ 
mals  between  the  lamellae  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum. 

The  ligamentum  pectinatum  .is  covered  by  the  endothelial  layer  which 
passes  over  it  from  the  posterior  surface  of  Descemet’s  membrane  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris.  Through  the  gaps  in  the  lamellm  of  the  ligamentum  pecti¬ 
natum  the  endothelium  passes  from  the  surface  of  the  ligament  into  the  deeper 
parts  of  it,  and  supplies  all  the  lamellae  and  trabeculae  of  this  spongy  tissue  with 
an  endothelial  lining. 

When  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  are  stripped  off  from  the  corneo-sclera, 
the  ligamentum  pectinatum  comes  away  with  them.  It  thus  shows  the  close 
interrelation  between  it  and  the  uvea,  a  relation,  moreover,  that  is  also  proved 
by  embryology,  according  to  which  both  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  and  its 
derivative,  Descemet’s  membrane,  belong  to  the  uvea.  Hence,  embryologically 
speaking,  the  uvea  forms  a  perfectly  closed  hollow  sphere,  consisting  of  the 
chorioid,  ciliary  body,  iris,  ligamentum  pectinatum,  and  Descemet’s  membrane. 

By  stripping  off  the  uvea,  together  with  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  from 
the  corneo-scleia,  an  opening  is  made  into  Schlemm’s  canal,  the  inner  wall  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  ligamentum  pectinatum.  It  is  thtai  visible  as  an  open 
channel  running  along  the  boundary  between  the  c^Q^and  sclera — scleral 
channel.  Besides  this,  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  ^fc^fcrs  in  a  part  of  the  an¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  ciliary  body,  which  therefo^^Swithin  these  limits,  like¬ 
wise  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  anterior  chambG'ip  Hence  inflammatory  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  especially  pus  (under  the  form  j^SJjypopyon),  may  pass  from  the 
ciliary  body  directly  into  the  anterior  chifTTKW  traversing  the  tissue  of  the  lig¬ 
amentum  pectinatum  as  they  do  so.  growths  also  sometimes  take  this 

path,  starting  from  the  ciliary  bocto-vfcud  growing  forward  into  the  anterior 
chamber  in  the  region  of  its  sinusw  ^  * 

It  was  a  good  while  before >pJ6fle  got  a  correct  idea  of  the  anatomical  rela¬ 
tions  existing  in  the  region  ((otw  anterior  and  posterior  chamber,  and  even  at 
the  present  time  we  vervS&^^ntly  find  drawings  which  represent  these  rela¬ 
tions  incorrectly.  Thc*(^ditence  of  the  posterior  chamber  whs  for  a  long  time 
contested,  it  being  sipf^osed  that  the  iris  came  into  contact  with  the  lens  by  its 
whole  posterior  ♦snCftice.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  anterior  chamber  would 
present  quite  nOyfferent  shape,  since  it  would  have  to  be  much  deeper  at  its 
periphery  thaOfefis.  This  state  of  things  is  actually  observed  in  those  patho¬ 
logical  cq^^vfoi  which  the  iris  is  adherent  throughout  by  means  of  an  exudate 
to  the  (^p^ule  of  the  lens.  The  iris  is  then  found  to  be  retracted  at  its  periph- 
erj^mJ^  more  than  usual  (see  Fig  60).  The  existence  of  a  posterior  cham¬ 
ber  urthe  normal  eye  can  be  demonstrated  by  freezing  a  recently  extracted  eye- 
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upon  opening  it,  we  see  a  ring-shaped  piece  of  ice  (the  frozen  liquid  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  chamber)  lying  between  iris  and  lens. 


(c)  Chorioid. 


59.  The  chorioid  *  is  that  part  of  the  uvea  which  lines  the  posterior 
section  of  the  eye  from  the  ora  serrata  to  the  aperture  for  the  optic 
nerve.  If  we  observe  it  in  situ,  after  opening  the  eyeball  and  removing 
the  vitreous  together  with  the  retina,  its  inner  surface  appears  smooth 
and  uniformly  brown.  Then,  if  we  try  to  strip  it  off  from  the  sclera, 
we  notice  that  at  several  spots  it  is  attached  more  firmly  than  at  others. 
The  most  intimate  connection  is  at  the  margin  of  the  aperture  for  the 
optic  nerve ;  in  addition,  loose  attachments  exist  in  the  places  where 
vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  chorioid  from  the  sclera,  and  especially  in 
the  region  of  the  posterior  pole  (region  of  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries) 
and  of  the  equator  (venae  vorticosae).  When,  after  tearing  away  these 
connections,  we  have  separated  the  chorioid  from  the  sclera,  we  get  a 
view  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorioid,  which  has  a  shaggy  appear¬ 
ance  on  account  of  the  shreds  of  membrane  adhering  to  it. 

Microscopical  Anatomy. — The  chorioid  consists  of  five  layers,  which 
succeed  one  another  in  the  following  order,  j)roceeding  from  without 
inward : 


1.  The  suprachorioid  (s,  Fig.  49)  consists  of  numerous  fine  non- 
vascular  but  richly  pigmented  lamellae  lying  between  the  chorioid 
proper  and  the  sclera  (sc).  Upon  stripping  these  latter  apart  these 
lamellae  are  torn  in  two,  and  are  left  hanging  partly  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sclera,  partly  upon  the  outer  surface  of  thfe  chorioid, 
which  thus  acquires  the  rough,  shaggy  aspect  above  menHs^iVl. 

2.  The  layer  of  large  vessels  (Haller)  (AT,  Fig.  M-  These  are 
chiefly  veins,  which  are  placed  very  close  to  each  otlfiS^tnd  anastomose 
repeatedly.  The  intervals  between  the  vessels  (i^t©rascular  spaces)  are 
richly  supplied  with  pigment-cells  (p),  and  aj^Qpftce  of  a  brown  color. 
This  layer,  accordingly,  gives  the  same  anp\irjnfce  upon  a  surf  ace- view 
as  if  we  were  looking  at  a  plexus  of  blight  lines  (the  vessels)  upon  a 
dark  ground  (Fig.  48).  This  is  a  nicwtfe  which  we  often  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  with  the  oph^MImoscope  in  the  living  eye  (tes- 
selated  fundus,  see  page  16  and  K^v8). 

3.  The  layer  of  mediitm-sj^Kvessels  (Sattler)  (Fig.  49,  S ),  which  is 
very  thin  and  but  slightly/piGiented. 

4.  The  layer  of  capillaries  (chorio -capillar is,  or  membrana  Euyschii 
—although  it  was  not*el^S)overed  by  Ruysch — R ,  Fig.  49).  This  consists 


Prom  x°P10^ 
nifies  “  skin,”  anl 


mei 


e.,  like  the  x^PL0V  (—  Lat.,  corium).  This  latter  word  sig- 
merely  the  epidermis,  but  also  the  envelope  (chorion)  of  the 


embryo  in  uteto ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  latter  that  the  chorioid  resembles,  from  its 
abundant  of  vessels.  This  word  is  also  erroneously  written  choroid  or 

choroid.v  V5 
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almost  exclusively  of  capillaries  which  have  a  very  wide  bore,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  so  closely  packed  together  that  the  interspaces  be- 
tween  the  capillaries  are  often  narrower  than  the  capillaries  themselves. 
This  layer  contains  no  pigment. 

5.  The  lamina  vitrea  (6r,  Fig.  49),  a  homogeneous  membrane  coat¬ 
ing  the  inner  surface  of  the  cliorioid. 

We  may  briefly  summarize  the  structure  of  the  cliorioid  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way:  The  cliorioid  consists  mainly  of  vessels  which  are  ar- 


Fig.  49.— Cross-section  through  the  Chorioid.  Magnified  175  x  1. 

The  chorioid  consists  of  the  suprachorioid,  the  layer  of  large  vessels,  H ,  the  layer  of  medium¬ 
sized  vessels,  £,  the  chorio-capillaris,  R.  and  the  lamina  vitrea,  CL  In  the  layer  of  large 
vessels  are  recognizable  arteries,  A,  veins,  F,  and  pigment-celb^V  The  inner  surface  ot 
the  chorioid  is  covered  by  the  pigment-epithelium,  P,  its  oute^mrS^e  by  the  sclera,  sc. 

<o* 

ranged  according  to  their  caliber  in  three  sw^kmposed  layers,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  largest  vessels  lie  farth^s£y>  the  outside,  the  smallest 
vessels  farthest  to  the  inside.  Thetftypose  of  this  arrangement  is 
easily  comprehended,  since  the  chofo^Nis  in  great  part  designed  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  tissues  lv^  to  the  inner  side  of  it  (retina  and 
vitreous).  Hence  the  minutest  teasels,  the  capillaries,  from  which  the 
nutrient  plasma  of  the  blood^udes,  must  lie  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  chorioid.  The  va^M)  part  of  the  chorioid  is  covered  on  either 
side  by  a  non- vase ulaOjQ&r — i.  e.,  to  the  outside  by  the  suprachorioid, 
to  the  inside  by  thaftapuna  vitrea.  All  the  layers  of  the  chorioid,  with 
the  exception  of  tnertwo  innermost  ones — the  capillary  layer  and  the 
lamina  vitrea-^SJitain  pigment  inclosed  in  branched  pigment-cells 
(Fig.  50).4  ^Oits  abundant  supply  of  pigment  the  chorioid  owes  its 
dark-bro^\feolor.  The  inner  surface  of  the  chorioid  is  covered  by  the 
pigmenfS^ithelium  (P,  Fig.  49)  which  lies  upon  the  lamina  vitrea. 
Ttas^wo,  was  formerly  reckoned  in  with  the  chorioid,  because  it  re- 
Saams  atta 


./£> 


!  attached  to  it  after  the  retina  has  been  stripped  oft' ;  embryologi- 
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Fig.  50.— Pigment-cells  of  the  Stroma  of  the 
Chorioid.  Magnified  400  x  1. 

They  are  branched,  anastomosing,  connective- 
tissue  cells,  with  numerous  pigment-granules 
and  an  unpigmented  nucleus. 


cal  researches,  however,  have  shown  that  it  really  belongs  to  the  retina. 
It  consists  of  regularly  hexagonal  cells,  each  of  which  has  an  unpig- 
mented  nucleus,  while  the  protoplasm  contains  an  abundance  of  pig¬ 
ment-granules  (Fig.  51).  From 
this  the  entire  layer  acquires  a 
dark-brown  color. 

The  uvea  in  all  of  its  parts  is 
very  rich  in  nerves.  The  ciliary 
nerves  get  to  the  uvea  by  pierc¬ 
ing  the  sclera  near  its  posterior 
pole.  They  form  in  the  chorioid, 
and  particularly  in  the  ciliary 
muscle,  a  dense  plexus,  in  which 
numerous  ganglion-cells  are  in¬ 
tercalated.  The  iris  is  also  very 
rich  in  nerves,  but  contains  no 
ganglion-cells.  The  iris  and  the 
ciliary  body  contain,  in  addition 
to  the  motor  nerves  designed  for 
the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  iris,  a  very  great 
number  of  sensory  nerve-fibers  which  arise  from  the  trigeminus ;  hence 
inflammation  of  these  parts  is  frequently  attended  with  great  pain. 
The  chorioid,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  possess  no  sensory  nerves,  since 
inflammation  of  this  membrane  runs  its  course  without  producing  any 
sensations  of  pain. 

The  chorioid  is  continuous  with  the  flat  part  of  the  ciliary  bpsla  (orbiculus 
ciliaris),  which  possesses  essentially  the  same  structure  as  tb  rroid,  and  is 
distinguished  from  it  only  by  a  somewhat  different  arrangeMUw  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  also  by  the  absence  ofiQte  chorio-capillaris, 
which  ends  at  the  ora  serratay\]Jie  difference  in  color 
between  the  brown  chonphjHmcl  the  black  orbiculus 
(Fig.  48),  so  striking  to  ^he) naked  eye,  is  not  referable 
to  a  difference  in  the  fermentation  of  this  part  of  the 
uvea,  but  to  a  diffd^yice  in  the  pigment-epithelium 
which  covers  it  ai/fXwhich  belongs  to  the  retina. 

All  the  pigrrawE  contained  in  such  quantities  in  the 
interior  of^Ui|0Jy£Hbelongs  to  two  categories:  1.  In  the 
tissue  of uvea  itself  there  are  everywhere  found 
brancjKecl|H?lls,  of  the  character  of  the  connective-tissue 
cellg,  cbfftaining  pigment  (Fig.  50).  There  are  the  pig- 
ift^^cells  of  the  stroma,  and  the  pigment  contained  in 
them  is  called  stroma j^yrient,  or,  because  it  lies  in  the  uvea  itself,  uveal  pig¬ 
ment.  2.  The  in^ho^hface  of  the  uvea  is  everywhere  coated  with  a  layer  of 
pigmented  cells^h^hging  to  the  retina  and  having  the  character  of  epithelial 
cells  ( irigment-imuhelium ,  Fig.  51).  This  pigment,  which  hence  lies  not  in  the 
uvea  but  Wtty^nner  side  of  it,  is  called  the  retinal  pigment. 

The^e  two  kinds  of  pigment  are  further  distinguished  by  their  minute 


Fig.  51.— Pigmented  Epi¬ 
thelial  Cells  of  the 
Retina.  Magnified 
500  x  1. 

They  are  hexagonal  epi¬ 
thelial  cells,  with  pig¬ 
ment-granules  and  an 
unpigmented  nucleus. 
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structure.  The  pigment  in  the  stroma-cells  of  the  uvea  consists  of  small  amor¬ 
phous  masses ;  but  the  pigment  granules  in  the  cells  of  the  pigment  epithelium 
are  short,  rod-shaped  structures,  which  should  probably  be  regarded  as  small 
crystals,  such  as  occur,  very  distinctly  marked,  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

The  pigmentiferous  cells,  including  both  those  of  the  stroma  and  those  of 
the  pigment  epithelium,  are  similar  in  all  eyes,  but  the  amount  of  pigment 
which  they  contain  varies  greatly.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  inequality  in  the 
pigmentation  of  eyes;  if  the  cells  contain  no  pigment  whatever,  the  eye  is 
albinotic. 


II.  Circulation  and  Metabolism  of  the  Uvea. 

(a)  Blood  -  Vessels. 

60.  Three  systems  of  blood-vessels  exist  in  the  eye — that  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  that  of  the  retina,  and  that  of  the  uvea  (ciliary  system  of  ves¬ 
sels).  The  arteries  of  the  ciliary  system  are  :  1.  The  posterior  ciliary 
arteries.  These  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  enter  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  eye  through  the  sclera  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  pole. 
The  majority  of  them  pass  at  once  into  the  cliorioid  (short  posterior 
ciliary  arteries,  c,  c ,  Fig.  52).  Two  of  them,  however  (the  long  pos¬ 
terior  ciliary  arteries,  d ,  Fig.  52),  run,  one  on  the  outer  side,  the  other  on 
the  inner  side,  between  chorioid  and  sclera  as  far  forward  as  the  ciliary 
muscle  Here  each  divides  into  two  branches,  which  run  in  a  direction 
concentric  with  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  unite  with  the  branches 
of  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  an  arterial  circle,  the  circulus. 
arteriosus  iridis  major  (Fig.  52,  and  Fig.  47,  a).  This  gives  off  the 
arteries  for  the  iris,  which  extend  radially  from  its  ciliary  to  the  pupil¬ 
lary  margin  (Fig.  52,  i).  Shortly  before  they  reqnjj^wje  latter  they  form 
by  anastomoses  a  second,  smaller  vascular  circlg^wie  circulus  arteriosus 
iridis  minor  or  the  small  circle  of  the  iris  (Ei©V)2,  k).  2.  The  anterior 
ciliary  arteries  come  from  in  front,  arisim/mmi  the  arteries  of  the  four 
recti  muscles  (Fig.  52,  e).  They  perfoi^r^^he  sclera  near  the  margin  of 
the  cornea  and  assist  in  forming  {hgXrculus  arteriosus  iridis  major. 
The  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  are  therefore  designed  mainly  for 
the  chorioid,  the  long  posteriorQliary  arteries  and  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries  for  the  ciliary  bod  vJ2*l  the  iris. 

The  arrangement  of  ^W^eiDs  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  arteries.  4n  the  cn^foid  the  capillary  network  of  the  chorio-capil- 
laries  (Fig.  52,/)/^  mk  by  the  arteries.  The  blood  from  this  flows  off 
through  a  very  gre&fc'number  of  veins  that  keep  uniting  to  form  larger 
and  larger  trfrMfc,  disposed  in  groups  each  comprising  a  number  of 
veins  whicl  ^Qid  toward  a  common  center.  At  this  center  a  sort  of 
vortex  i^Ng&ctuced  by  the  veins  coming  together  from  all  sides  (Fig.  48 
shows  ^$hrf ace-view  of  two  such  vortices,  v).  These  vortices,  the  num- 
bmj^X  which  amounts  to  four  at  least,  usually  more,  lie  somewhat  be- 
4nmPthe  equator  of  the  eye ;  from  them  are  given  off  the  venaB  vor- 
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ticosae,  which,  perforating  the  sclera  in  a  very  oblique  direction,  carry 
off  the  blood  to  the  outside  (Fig.  52,  /). 


Fig.  52.— Blood-Vessels  1 


erwe<m>n  the  central  artery,  a,  and  the  central  vein,  au  of 
ff/the?fc^inal  arteries,  b,  and  the  retinal  veins,  bx.  Tnese  end 


S  “  -JZ&> 

3  Eye  (Schematic,  after  Leber). 

The  retinal  system  of  vessels  is  deri^ 
the  optic  nerve,  which  give  off/i 
at  the  ora  serrata,  Or.  y  J 

J  ne  system  of  ciliary  vessels  is  fgd  o^he  posterior  short  ciliary  arteries,  c,  c,  the  posterior  long 
ciliary  arteries,  d,  and  the  fcdjprior  ciliary  arteries,  e.  From  these  arise  the  vascular  net- 
work  of  the  chorioidal  cajAhwfes,  /,  and  of  the  ciliary  body,  g,  and  the  circulus  arteriosus 
iriclis  major,  h.  From  t/mHlast  spring  the  arteries  of  the  iris,  /,  which  at  the  smaller  [inner] 
circumference  of  form  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  minor,  k.  The  veins  of  the 

»*is,  v  j,  of  the  cili^Aody,  and  of  the  chorioid  are  collected  into  the  vasa  vorticosa,  l ;  those 
veins,  however^>ffli^come  from  the  ciliary  muscle  (m)  leave  the  eye  as  anterior  ciliary 
m,  veins>  e,.  Wit^^^ratter,  Schlemm’s  canal,  n,  forms  anastomoses. 

ine  of  convurwtival  vessels  consists  of  the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels,  o  and  Oj .  These 

conmiunicattkVith  those  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  which  run  to  meet  them— 
tnat  is,  anterior  conjunctival  vessels,  p— and  form  with  these  the  marginal  loops  of 

l”e  •  O,  optic  nerve  ;  5,  its  sheath  ;  Sc ,  sclera  ;  A,  chorioid  ;  A,  retina  ;  L,  lens  ; 

■"»  coaea  ;  ft,  internal  rectus  ;  B ,  conjunctiva. 
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In  the  ciliary  processes  the  arteries  break  up  into  a  great  number 
of  twigs,  which  pass  over  into  thin-walled  veins  ($r,  Fig.  52).  These 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  ciliary  processes,  which,  accordingly, 
•consist  mainly  of  vessels.  The  larger  veins  which  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  these  vessels,  and  also  most  of  the  veins  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
pass  backward  to  the  venae  vorticosae.  The  veins  that  come  from  the 
iris  (iv  Fig.  52)  likewise  pass  to  the  venae  vorticosae.  Hence  almost  all 
the  venous  blood  of  the  uvea  empties  into  the  latter.  A  portion  of  the 
veins  coming  from  the  ciliary  muscle  (m,  Fig.  52),  however,  take  an¬ 
other  course,  as  they  pass  out  directly  through  the  sclera  and  thus  come 
into  view  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea  (an¬ 
terior  ciliary  veins,  Fig.  52,  e ,).  In  their  course  these  correspond  to 
the  anterior  ciliary  arteries ;  it  is  they  that  principally  constitute  the 
violet  vessels  which  we  see  running  backward  beneath  the  conjunctiva 
in  ciliary  injection  or  in  congestion  within  the  eyeball  (glaucoma). 
The  anterior  ciliary  veins  anastomose  with  the  conjunctival  veiris,  and 
also  with  Schlemm’s  canal.  The  latter  is  a  venous  sinus  running 
along  the  sclero-corneal  junction  (Fig.  52,  n ;  Fig.  47,  s). 


(b)  Lymph- Passages. 

61.  If  we  disregard  the  conjunctiva,  there  are  no  lymphatic  vessels 
in  the  eye.  They  are  replaced  by  lymph-channels  and  lymph-spaces. 
We  distinguish  the  lymph-passages  into  anterior  and  posterior. 

1.  Anterior  Lympli-Passages. — The  lymph  of  the  anterior  section  of 
the  eye  is  collected  into  two  large  lymph-spaces — namely,  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  chambers — which  communicate  by  means  of  the 
pupil.  The  outflow  of  lymph  from  these  spaces  place  by  its  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  posterior  chamber  through  the/rwpll  into  the  anterior 
chamber ;  thence  it  filters  through  the  mesW^wk  of  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum  into  the  subjacent  Schlemm’s  tfSyhl  (Fig.  53,  S ),  and  from 
there  gets  into  the  anterior  ciliary  v^iSvfc)  with  which  Schlemm’s 
canal  is  in  direct  communication. 

^  2.  Posterior  Lympli-Passages.  Eese  are  as  follows  :  (A)  The  hya¬ 
loid  canal,  or  central  canal  of  thQhtreous  (Fig.  53,  /*),  which  extends 
from  the  point  of  entranceJ^f the  optic  nerve  forward  as  far  as  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  lens^Q^uring  the  development  of  the  eye  this 
canal  lodges  the  hyaloi  very,  which  in  the  fully  formed  eye  disap¬ 
pears,  while  the  canahiQhains.  It  has  its  outlet  in  the  lymph-spaces  of 
the  optic  nerve.  (Iv^Fhe  perichorioidal  space  ( p ,  Fig.  53)  is  the  space 
between  the  clidsMBl  and  sclera.  It  is  continued  along  the  vessels  which 
pass  througl  sclera,  especially  the  venae  vorticosae  (v),  and  thus 
communi^A  with  (C)  Tenon’s  space  (Fig.  53,  £),  which  lies  between 

the  scleraQmd  Tenon’s  capsule.  The  outflow  of  lymph  from  all  these 
space^Hakes  place  into  the  lymph-passages,  which  spread  out  along  the 
o»tuS*ierve.  These  latter  are  (D)  the  intervaginal  space,  which  is 
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found  beneath  the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  (i,  Fig.  53),  and  (E)  the 
supravaginal  space,  which  surrounds  the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve. 

By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  lymph  leaves  the  eye  through  the 
anterior  lymph-passages.  These,  therefore,  are  the  more  important ; 
their  impermeability  leads  to  serious  changes  in  the  eye  (glaucoma), 
while  up  to  the  present  time  nothing  certain  is  known  in  regard  to 
disturbances  of  the  function  of  the  posterior  lymph-passages. 


Fig.  53.— Lymph-Passages  of  the  E_^ 

S,  Schlemm’s  canal ;  c,  anterior  ciliary  veins  :  h,  hyaloiS^panal 


communicates  by  means  of  the  venae  vorticosae,  Tenon’s  space,  £,  t ;  s,  supravaginal 

space  ;  i,  intervaginal  space  ;  ee.,  continuation  of  Vision’s  capsule  upon  the  tendons  of 

nonlur  mnoolAo 


ocular  muscles  (lateral  invagination). 


IMATIC. 

p,  perichorioidal  space,  which 
pace,  t,  t ;  s,  supravaginal 
e  upon  the  tendons  or  the 


The  blood-vessels  and  lymph-masp^^  of  the  eye,  the  abundance  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  active  metabd^J^oing  on  in  the  eyeball,  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  region  of  thran^l  It  is  this  fact  which  determines  the  part 
played  by  the  latter;  for,  whii^/he  firm  corneo-sclera  serves  for  the  protection 
of  the  eye  exteriorly  andrt©jretina  for  the  perception  of  light,  to  the  uvea  is 
allotted  the  task  of  prormhig  for  the  nourishment  of  the  eyeball.  Such  is  the 
abundance  of  blood*- v£^Ts  which  it  contains  that  it  really  consists  mainly  of 
them ;  and  by  tli^X^t  its  great  tendency  to  become  inflamed  is  accounted  for. 

The  separate  branches  of  the  ciliary  system  of  vessels  anastomose  repeatedly 
'with  each  ^Gi^Sra  circumstance  which  favors  the  compensation  of  circulatory 
disturbai^cm>/rnus,  for  instance,  in  glaucoma,  in  which  the  outflow  of  venous 
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blood  through  the  venae  vorticosae  is  impeded,  we  see  the  anterior  ciliary  veins 
taking  their  place  and  carrying  off  larger  quantities  of  blood  than  usual. 

The  ciliary  vessels  likewise  supply  the  sclera  with  blood,  giving  off  a  few 
minute  twigs  to  it  as  they  pass  through  it.  The  number  of  blood-vessels  in  the 
sclera,  however,  is  very  small.  Nevertheless,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  from  two  to  four  branches  of  the  short  pos¬ 
terior  ciliary  arteries  enter  the  sclera  and  form  in  it  by  anastomoses  an  arte¬ 
rial  ring,  Zinri's  scleral  circle  of  vessels ,  surrounding  the  foramen  for  the  optic 
nerve.  This  is  of  importance  for  the  nutrition  of  the  optic  nerve,  because 
numerous  little  branches  go  from  it  to  the  optic  nerve  and  its  sheaths,  and  anas¬ 
tomose  with  the  branches  of  the  central  artery  of  the  nerve.  It  is  here,  then, 
that  the  only  connection  between  the  ciliary  and  the  retinal  system  of  vessels 
exists. 

We  owe  our  knowledge  concerning  the  lymph- passages  chiefly  to  Schwalbe. 
For  their  study  we  make  use  of  injections  into  the  tissue  of  the  dead  and  also 
of  the  living  eye.  Thus  we  find  in  what  directions  fluids  penetrate  most  readily 
in  and  between  the  tissues  of  the  eye.  But  to  justify  us  in  regarding  the  spaces 
thus  exhibited  as  lymph-passages,  proof  must  also  be  brought  to  show  that  they 
are  coated  by  a  continuous  layer  of  endothelium ;  and  this,  too,  Schwalbe  has 
established  in  the  lymph-spaces  which  he  discovered. 

(c)  Nourishment  of  the  Eye. 

62.  The  secretion  of  the  fluids  of  the  eye,  and  also  the  nourishment 
of  its  tissues,  take  place  mainly  through  the  vessels  of  the  uvea. 

The  aqueous  humor  is  a  limpid  liquid,  which  in  the  normal  state 
contains  only  an  excessively  small  amount  of  albumin.  It  is  produced 
by  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  processes,  the  latter  playing  the  more  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  process ;  for,  in  cases  of  congenital  or  acquired  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  iris,  the  aqueous  is  still  secreted  in  ivjwal  amount.  The 
aqueous  secreted  by  the  ciliary  processes  arriveasTtefct  into  the  posterior 
chamber,  from  which  it  enters  through  th^sjpnpil  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  Here  it  again  leaves  the  eye  b^niSiy  of  the  ligamentum  pec- 
tinatum  and  Schlemm’s  canal.  The  sec^fwen  of  aqueous  appears  to  take 
place  quite  rapidly,  so  that  it  is  coptfnlpflly  renewed.  We  can  see  this 
from  the  quickness  with  which  ant; abnormal  matter — e.  g.,  blood — con¬ 
tained  in  the  anterior  chamber  dQ&ppears  from  it.  Still  more  quickly 
does  the  secretion  of  aqueous©^  on  when  the  latter  has  been  evacuated 
— e.  g.,  by  puncture  of  the^Wnea.  The  anterior  chamber  is  restored 
as  early  as  a  few  minufo^merward,  as  we  have  frequent  opportunity  of 
observing  during  dp<Qitions.  The  rapid  reproduction  of  aqueous  is 
favored  by  the  faotjlliat  after  its  escape  the  ocular  tension  is  reduced 
much  below  th^Cjormal.  Hence  the  blood  pours  in  greater  quantity 
into  the  ves^sfl^of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  thus  relieved  of  their  ex¬ 
ternal  m&&Jre,  and  these  expand  proportionally  and  allow  fluid  to 
transucre^rom  them  in  greater  abundance. 

Tlrc  cornea  is  nourished  mainly  by  the  network  of  marginal  loops 
limbus,  and  to  a  small  extent  also  by  the  aqueous  humor  which 
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makes  its  way  into  it  by  diffusion.  The  other  two  non-vascular  tissues 
of  "he  eye,  the  lens  and  the  vitreous ,  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
uvea  for  their  nourishment.  They  obtain  nutrient  material  mainly 
from  the  ciliary  body,  perhaps  also  from  the  anterior  section  of  the 
chorioid.  Hence  in  diseases  of  these  parts  we  very  frequently  see 
cloudiness  of  the  lens  and  cloudiness  and  liquefaction  of  the  vitreous, 
making  their  appearance  as  an  expression  of  the  disturbance  in  the 
nutrition.  The  process  of  tissue  metamorphosis  in  the  lens  appears  to 
be  very  slow,  since  pathological  changes  in  it  (opacities)  often  either  re¬ 
main  stationary  for  an  exceedingly  long  time  or  extend  but  slowly.  The 
retina ,  it  is  true,  has  its  own  vessels,  which,  however,  are  situated  sim¬ 
ply  in  its  inner  layers  and  do  not  suffice  for  its  nourishment.  The 
retina,  therefore,  especially  in  its  outer  layers,  is  dependent  upon  the 
chorioid,  whose  chorio-capillaris  indeed  is  almost  directly  adjoining. 
The  chorio-capillaris,  furthermore,  must  be  credited  with  accomplishing 
the  continual  regeneration  of  the  used-up  visual  purple. 


(cl)  Intra-ocular  Pressure . 

63.  For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  study  of  the  conditions  of 
pressure,  we  may  leave  the  lens  out  of  consideration,  and  think  of  the 
eyeball  as  a  capsule  filled  with  fluid.  The  capsule  is  the  fibrous  cor- 
neo-sclera,  which  has  only  a  very  small  degree  of  elasticity.  The  fluid 
contained  in  the  capsule  exerts  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  a 
pressure  which,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  is  trans¬ 
mitted  with  the  same  intensity  in  every  direction,  and  hence  presses 
with  the  same  weight  upon  every  unit  of  surface  of  the  wall^V  A  square 
millimetre  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  has  X&r&fore  the 
same  pressure  to  bear  as  a  square  millimetre  of  am^^brtion  of  the 
sclera. 


The  intensity  of  intra-ocular  pressure  depef^^ipon  the  relation 
between  the  capacity  of  the  capsule  and  thporoount  of  its  contents. 
If  the  former  becomes  smaller  or  the  latter>gx«ater,  the  pressure  rises, 
and  vice  versa.  Under  physiological  cja&litions,  the  capacity  of  the 
capsule — i.  e.,  the  volume  comprised  b^ierornea  and  sclera — undergoes 
such  inconsiderable  variation  that  ii/TOty  be  neglected,  and  the  capacity 
regarded  as  constant.  The  varij*ti@ftKm  intra-ocular  pressure  are  hence 
referable  to  changes  in  the  ara-o&ht  of  matter  contained  in  the  eyeball, 
which  may  be  increased  oi^ctijmnished.  For  example,  the  pressure  at 
once  sinks  considerably  wheifTlie  aqueous  has  been  evacuated  by  punct¬ 
ure  of  the  cornea. 

Those  portion^  o^tfe  contents  of  the  eyeball  whose  amount  is  vari¬ 
able  are  the  aqi^fe^the  vitreous,  and  most  of  all  the  blood  that  circu¬ 
lates  in  the  vesse^of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eye.  Every  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  of  ^k^^pressure  in  these  vessels  must  result  in  a  corresponding 
change  ocular  tension.  Other  causes,  too,  such  as  changes  in  the 
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form  and  volume  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle,  the  pressure  of  the  lids 
and  of  the  exterior  muscles  of  the  eye  upon  the  ball,  etc.,  can  alter  it. 
One  might  therefore  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  subject  to  con¬ 
siderable  variations.  But,  on  the  contrary,  observation  teaches  us  that 
the  intra-ocular  pressure  under  normal  conditions  is  pretty  constant. 
In  fact,  a  regulation  of  the  tension  is  effected  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  outflow  of  the  fluid  of  the  eye  through  the  lymph-channels  (excretion) 
changes  in  such  a  way  that  variations  of  pressure  are  at  once  compen¬ 
sated  for.  For  example,  the  pressure  in  the  whole  vascular  system,  and 
consequently  in  the  eye  as  well,  may  be  elevated  as  the  result  of  great 
muscular  effort.  The  intra-ocular  pressure  is  thus  heightened ;  but 
proportionately  more  of  the  intra- ocular  fluids  which  are  subjected  to 
this  increased  pressure  are  forced  out  of  the  eye  through  the  excre¬ 
tory  channels,  so  that  the  pressure  very  soon  sinks  again  to  its  normal 
level.  The  converse  would  occur  in  a  case  in  which  the  pressure  has 
been  diminished  (e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  an  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humor)  ;  then  more  blood  flows  into  the  vessels  of  the  uvea,  now  sub¬ 
jected  to  less  pressure,  and  a  more  copious  outflow  of  fluids  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye  (secretion)  is  the  result.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
outflow  of  ocular  fluids  through  the  lymph-channels  (excretion)  is 
diminished,  because  the  pressure  to  which  the  ocular  fluids  are  sub¬ 
jected  is  less.  In  this  way  the  normal  pressure  is  very  soon  restored. 

The  practical  estimation  of  the  tension  of  the  eye  is  performed  by 
palpating  the  eyeball  through  the  closed  lids,  just  as  if  w7e  were  intend¬ 
ing  to  test  for  fluctuation.  Even  under  normal  conditions  the  ocular 
tension  varies  within  certain  limits  in  different  individuals ;  in  general, 
the  eyes  of  elderly  persons  feel  harder  than  thos^r^)ie  young.  Hence 
very  slight  pathological  changes  of  tension  can(0^fy  be  recognized  with 
certainty  as  morbid,  when  we  can  make  us^^the  second,  normal  eye 
of  the  same  man  for  purposes  of  com$J0>3bn ;  greater  alterations  of 
pressure,  however,  make  themselvea^Wfent  at  once.  It  has  been 
agreed  to  denote  the  normal  tensioi\bJ the  expression  Tn  (T  =  tension 
or  tone).  Of  increased  tension  ik^pertonia)  we  distinguish  three  de¬ 
grees :  T 1,  T- 1- 2,  and  which  are  arbitrarily  selected,  and 

indicate  approximately  :  tenaraS  noticeably  increased — greatly  increased 
— hard  as  stone.  Simiki^^e  employ  for  diminished  tension  (hypo¬ 
tonia)  the  designatior^^—  1,  T  —  2,  and  T  —  3. 

The  intra-ocular  ^^sure  plays  an  important  part  both  under  physiological 
conditions  and  alsfi^n  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  has  hence  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  invetfF&ations,  chiefly  experimental.  For  its  exact  measurement  a 
manometeiv  h^vEeen  employed,  one  arm  of  which  is  connected  with  a  cannula, 
the  otlu^^Mhg  introduced  into  the  eye.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  in 
the  he^tny  human  eye  the  average  pressure  equals  that  of  a  column  of  mercury 
tw^p^4ix  millimetres  high  ;  under  pathological  conditions  (glaucoma)  the 
mesmre  may  exceed  seventy  millimetres  (Wahlfors).  This  method  of  meas- 
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urement,  however,  is  practically  inapplicable  on  account  of  its  being  dangerous 
for  the  eye.  Tonometers  of  various  construction  have  therefore  been  devised, 
which  measure  the  in  tra- ocular  pressure  by  being  simply  placed  upon  the  eye 
and  impinging  against  it  ;  but  none  of  these  instruments  have  so  far  found 
their  way  into  practice. 

In  the  assumption  above  made,  that  the  eyeball  is  represented  by  a  capsule 
filled  with  liquid,  the  lens  and  its  retaining  ligament,  the  zonula  of  Zinn,  are 
left  out  of  consideration.  These  two  together  form  a  diaphragm  dividing  the 
interior  of  the  eyeball  into  a  smaller  anterior  and  a  larger  posterior  section. 
It  is  hence  possible  that  the  pressure  is  not  the  same  throughout  the  whole  in¬ 
terior  of  the  eye,  as  is  assumed  above,  but  that  its  action  is  different  in  the 
anterior  chamber  from  what  it  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous,  since  the  dia¬ 
phragm  bears  a  part  of  the  pressure.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be 
sure,  this  is  not  the  case,  since  the  zonula,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  gives  way 
toward  the  side  of  less  pressure,  and  hence,  in  general,  the  pressure  in  all  parts 
of  the  eye  may  be  regarded  as  equally  great.  Nevertheless,  a  difference  in 
pressure  may  be  developed  when  the  zonula  is  tightly  stretched,  as  is  the  case, 
for  example,  immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous,  when  the  lens 
pushes  forward  to  the  cornea  and  so  tightens  the  zonula.  Then  the  pressure  in 
the  anterior  chamber  is  practically  nothing,  while  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous 
maintains  a  certain  height.  In  this  case  the  difference  in  pressure  induces  in¬ 
creased  filtration  of  fluid  from  the  vitreous  in  the  anterior  chamber — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  contributes  to  the  more  speedy  replenishment  of  the  chamber,,  and 
at  the  same  time  causes  the  liquid  which  collects  again  to  be  more  albuminous 
than  that  which  has  been  evacuated.  In  this  way  is  the  fact  accounted  for  that 
even  in  the  dead  eye  the  anterior  chamber  fills  up  again  within  a  short  time 
after  the  aqueous  has  been  evacuated,  this  being  effected  by  means  of  the  fluid 
that  passes  into  it  from  the  vitreous  (Deutschmann).  Repeated  punctures  of 
the  anterior  chamber,  therefore,  cause  more  rapid  tissue-metamqpjAosis  in  the 
vitreous,  and  hence  prove  useful  in  many  cases  of  disease  of  th^^tt^. 

With  regard  to  the  nourishment  of  the  lens ,  it  is  assj  that  nutrient 
material  starting  from  the  ciliary  body  and  the  anterioi^p^t  of  the  chorioid 
enters  it  in  the  region  of  its  equator.  Inside  of  th^(ei|s  the  fluid  circulates 
probably  in  clefts  which  lie  between  the  fibers  of  tff&Ofcns  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  cortical  layers  (Schlosser),  and  which  undeiC  pathological  conditions 
may  become  visible  as  stellate  opacities.  TtnCljmTph  leaves  the  lens  probably 
through  the  anterior  capsule  and  empties  the  anterior  chamber  (Samel- 
sohn).  This  is  conjectured  from  observations  of  which  I  will  adduce  one  made 
by  myself.  A  locksmith’s  apprentice  h/rtvjrsmall  fragment  of  iron  pass  through 
his  cornea  into  the  lens.  No  inflam||tfSra)i  resulted,  but  an  opacity  of  the  lens 
developed,  and  this  gradually  s^raned  a  yellowish-green  color.  This  was 
referable  to  the  gradual  oxidation  Af  the  iron  fragment  and  to  the  diffusion  of 
the  oxide  thus  formed  thron^nout  the  lens.  Then  a  circle  of  rust-colored 
points,  corresponding  apj^S^imately  to  the  margin  of  the  dilated  pupil,  formed 
upon  the  posterior  surMc^ff  the  anterior  capsule.  We  may  conclude  from  this 
that  the  liquids  ckdCftffing  in  the  lens  usually  left  the  latter  at  these  points, 
and  in  so  doing^^^ied  with  them  comparatively  large  quantities  of  the  iron 
oxide,  which  tecakie  fixed  in  the  lens  capsule. 

As  reg^u^Vhe  retina ,  various  facts  indicate  that  it  is  likewise  dependent  in 
part  foiOtsNrt>urishment  upon  the  chorioid,  and  particularly  upon  the  most  an- 
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terior  layer  of  the  latter — i.  e.,  the  chorio-capillaris.  This  layer  extends  for¬ 
ward  only  as  far  as  the  retina  itself,  or  at  least  its  complicated  structure,  does— 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata.  Again,  at  that  spot  where  the  retina  displays 
its  functions  most  actively — i.  e.,  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea — the  capillary 
loops  of  the  chorioid  are  most  densely  disposed ;  and,  lastly,  there  are  many  ani¬ 
mals  in  which  the  retina  has  no  vessels  whatever,  and  hence  evidently  can  be 
nourished  only  by  the  chorioid.  The  outflow  of  lymph  from  the  retina  takes 
place  through  the  lymph-sheaths  surrounding  the  retinal  vessels. 

III.  Participation  op  the  Uvea  in  the  Visual  Act. 

64.  The  iris  forms  a  diaphragm,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  many  opti¬ 
cal  instruments,  is  interposed  between  the  refracting  portions  of  the 
eye.  It  has  a  double  task  to  perform  :  it  prevents  an  excessive  amount 
of  light  from  entering  the  eye  and  so  dazzling  it  and  injuring  the  retina, 
and  it  cuts  off  the  marginal  rays.  If  these  rays  that  pass  through  the 
periphery  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  lens,  and  which,  being  less  regularly 
refracted,  would  impair  the  sharpness  of  the  retinal  image.  In  order 
to  be  perfectly  impermeable  to  light,  the  iris  has  a  pigment-layer  on  its 
posterior  surface.  The  iris  has  the  advantage  over  the  artificial  dia- 
jDhragms  of  optical  instruments  that  its  size  is  variable  and  can  be 
adapted  to  circumstances.  For  this  purpose  there  exist  contracting 
fibers  (sphincter  pupillae)  and  dilating  fibers  (posterior  limiting  mem¬ 
brane).  Moreover,  the  vessels  of  the  iris  must  be  considered  as  also 
taking  part  in  this  process,  since  by  their  distention  the  iris  becomes 
broadened  and  the  pupil  consequently  contracted,  and  vice  versa. 

The  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  governed  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve, 
which  supplies  the  sphincter  pupillae  (and  al^o^Nse  ciliary  muscle) 
through  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  the  ciliary  nonres.  By  stimulation 
of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  contraction  of  th^Npil  is  produced ;  by  its 

section  or  paralysis,  dilatation  of  the  puj  iXr . 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  dependeq£w>on  the  sympathetic,  which 
derives  the  fibers  destined  for  the  p/piVIrom  the  cilio-spinal  center  of 
the  cervical  spinal  cord.  Irritatio^Jithis  center  or  of  the  cervical  sym¬ 
pathetic  produces  dilatation,  and^fralysis  of  it  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

The  reaction  of  the  puu® takes  place  involuntarily  and  uncon¬ 
sciously.  It  is  either  reflosx^)  which  case  the  stimulus  is  transmitted 
from  centripetal  nerve^Wmnels  to  the  nerves  of  the  iris,  or  it  is  asso¬ 
ciated,  in  which  ca  p  m"  pupillary  fibers  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  are 
set  into  action  simultaneously  with  other  fibers  of  the  same  nerve. 

The  stimulft^$  reflex  reaction  of  the  pupil  is  set  in  action — 

1.  By  UcdC}  This  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil,  while  con¬ 
versely  iAScjke  dark  the  pupil  dilates.  The  reflex  arc  in  this  case 
passes  tm^mgli  the  optic  nerve  to  the  nucleus  of  the  oculo-motor ‘nerve 
andnj^ig  the  latter  to  the  eye.  The  reaction  for  light  always  affects 
eyes — i.  e.,  if  the  light  falls  into  one  eye  alone,  the  pupil  of  the 
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other  eye  also  always  contracts  (consensual  reaction).  The  reaction 
takes  place  in  both  eyes  in  exactly  the  same  way — that  is,  appears  at 
the  same  time  and  reaches  the  same  pitch.  The  reaction  of  the  pupil 
to  light  is  exceedingly  sensitive,  and  is  employed  with  great  advantage 
to  determine  objectively  whether  an  eye  has  any  sensation  of  light  or 
not  (particularly  in  children,  malingerers,  etc.). 

2.  Toward  sensory  stimuli ,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  body  they 
affect,  the  pupil  reacts  by  dilating.  Hence,  in  deep  sleep,  and  also  in 
profound  narcosis,  in  which  sensory  stimuli  no  longer  produce  reflexes, 
the  pupil  is  very  much  contracted,  dilating,  however,  the  moment  that 
waking  from  the  sleep  or  from  the  narcosis  occurs.  Strong  psychic 
stimuli — e.  g.,  fright — in  like  fashion  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

The  associated  reaction  of  the  pupil  always  consists  of  a  contrac¬ 
tion.  It  occurs — 

1.  In  convergence  (synergy  with  the  internal  recti). 

2.  In  accommodation  (synergy  with  the  ciliary  muscle).  Since 
under  physiological  conditions  every  act  of  accommodation  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  corresponding  convergence,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
pupil  keeps  pace  with  both,  we  have  here  as  a  regular  thing  a  uniform 
consentaneous  action  of  the  sphincter  pupillae,  the  ciliary  muscle,  and 
the  internal  rectus.  These  muscles  are  all  supplied  by  the  oculo-motor 
nerve,  so  that  their  associated  action  depends  upon  a  simultaneous 
excitation  of  those  bundles  of  fibers  of  this  nerve  which  supply  them. 
This  simultaneous  excitation  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  groups 
of  ganglionic  cells  from  which  these  three  bundles  of  fibers  arise  lie  in 
immediate  juxtaposition  in  the  brain — that  is,  in  the  most  a^fcrior  part 
of  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  (see  Fig.  54,  and  §  123). 

Since  the  pupil  reacts  to  stimuli  of  so  many  kinc  kCjjId  varying  so 
greatly  in  degree,  it  is  in  a  state  of  constant  motimOvtt  oscillates  on 
both  sides  of  a  mean  width,  which  is  always  thH^me  for  both  eyes. 
Inequality  of  the  pupils  is  always  a  patholpg&M  phenomenon.  The 
mean  width  of  the  pupil  differs  with  the  maWdual  and  also  alters  with 
the  age.  Very  greatly  contracted  in  ne^Chorn  infants,  the  pupil  soon 
becomes  more  dilated,  and  then  becwncs  smaller  again  in  manhood, 
and  still  more  in  old  age.  In  old  people  also  the  reaction  of  the  pupil 
becomes  sluggish,  in  consequqacj^oi'the  unyielding  character  of  the 
tissue  of  the  iris,  and  espeowuiy  of  the  sphincter  (rigidity  of  the 
sphincter).  £  S' 

65.  Reaction  of  the  JPupil  to  Poisons. — There  is  a  series  of  alka¬ 
loids  which  produce^yrer  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (mydriasis)  or  its 
contraction  (mio^^S^These  substances  are  accordingly  distinguished 

~~^*From  Me^wo^S^^traction ;  hence  miosis,  and  not  myosis,  as  it  is  generally 
written  (IlirscJiWg).  The  derivation  of  (xv$p'ia(ns  is  uncertain.  This  word  was 
already  useH^V^e  ancients  to  signify  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  also  the  blind- 
ness  frequently  associated  with  it. 
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into  mydriatics  and  miotics.  They  always  act  upon  the  ciliary  muscle 
in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  sphincter  iridis.  The  most  important 
of  the  mydriatics  is  atropine,  the  most  important  of  the  miotics  are 
eserine  and  pilocarpine. 

1.  Atropine  paralyzes  the  sphincter  and  the  ciliary  muscle,  and 
hence  results  in  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  also  in  inability  to  see 
clearly  near  by.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  a  maximum  one.  If, 
in  the  case  of  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  caused  by  oculo-motor  paralysis, 
atropine  is  instilled,  the  pupil  becomes  still  more  dilated.  This  proves 
that  atropine,  besides  producing  paralysis  of  the  contracting  fibers, 
causes  also  stimulation  of  the  dilating  fibers.  The  effect  of  the  atro¬ 
pine  makes  its  appearance  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  the  in¬ 
stillation,  and  soon  reaches  its  maximum.  Commencing  with  the  third 
day  it  begins  to  decrease  again,  but  does  not  disappear  completely  until 
after  the  lapse  of  a  week.  The  instillation  of  atropine,  therefore,  causes 
the  patient  a  disturbance  of  pretty  long  duration,  and  hence  should  be 
employed  only  when  there  is  good  reason  for  it. 

In  practice,  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropine  is  most 
frequently  employed.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  particularly  intense 
effect,  a  granule  of  the  atropine  salt  in  substance  is  placed  in  the 
conjunctival  sac,  where  it  is  dissolved  by  the  tears,  and  affords  a  con¬ 
centrated  solution.  In  this  case  we  must  be  on  the  lookout  for 
symptoms  of  general  poisoning,  which  do  not  ordinarily  develop  with 
the  instillation  of  the  one-per-cent  solution.  These  symptoms  consist 
in  a  troublesome  sense  of  dryness  in  the  throat,  nausea,  reddening  of 
the  face,  and  subsequently  faintness,  or  even  loss  of  consciousness,  and 
acceleration  of  the  pulse.  In  case  of  marked  p$ra§n5ng  also  the  pupil 
of  the  other  eye,  which  has  not  been  treatec  atropine,  is  dilated. 
The  poisoning  is  effected  by  the  entrance  off^hb  atropine  into  the  nose 
along  with  the  tears  and  its  absorptions^  excessive  quantity  by  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane.  Hence  we«m^  preclude  the  development  of 
poisonous  symptoms,  especially  in  applpng  atropine  in  substance,  by 
preventing  the  tears  from  runninjsdown  into  the  nose.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  draw  the  lower  lid  for  Vsliort  time  away  from  the  eyeball,  so 
that  the  tears  are  poured  oWkpon  the  cheek,  or  we  compress  the  lach¬ 
rymal  sac  with  the  fin^&igjM  serious  cases  of  poisoning,  a  subcutane¬ 
ous  injection  of  morpM^  is  indicated  as  the  antidote. 

We  are  not  to  <^npve  of  the  action  of  atropine  upon  the  pupil  in 
the  same  light^as^iru;  had  got  by  absorption  into  the  circulation,  as 
is  the  case  wha^t  is  administered  internally.  For  in  this  case  the 
pupils  of  Jotfb^'eyes  would  necessarily  be  dilated,  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  th^^^ration  of  the  pupil  occurs  only  on  the  side  in  which  the 
instillation  has  been  made.  The  action,  accordingly,  is  a  local  one,  and 
tateaS^lace  from  the  atropine  passing  through  the  cornea  by  diffusion 
Mi  etting  into  the  aqueous  humor  so  as  to  act  directly  upon  the  ins. 
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We  can  prove  this  by  a  simple  experiment,  by  dropping  atropine  into 
one  eye,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  dilated,  evacnating  the  aqueous 
by  paracentesis.  If,  then,  this  aqueous  is  introduced  into  the  other 
eye,  it  excites  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  the  latter — a  proof  that  it  con¬ 
tains  atropine.  In  a  similar  way  is  the  action  of  the  other  mydriatics 
and  miotics  upon  the  iris  to  be  explained. 

2.  Eserine  (also  called  physostigmine)  has  an  action  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  of  atropine,  since  it  places  the  iris  and  the  ciliary 
muscle  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction.  Consequently,  miosis  develops 
so  that  the  pupil  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  with  adjustment  of 
the  eye  for  the  near  point,  as  if  marked  myopia  were  present.  We 
generally  apply  sulphate  of  eserine  in  one-per-cent  solution.  This 
solution,  when  freshly  prepared,  is  colorless,  but  after  some  days  be¬ 
comes  red,  although  without  losing  its  activity.  The  instillation  of 
eserine  produces,  simultaneously  with  the  changes  in  the  iris,  a  feeling 
of  great  tension  in  the  eye,  and  often  also  headache  and  even  nausea, 
so  that  with  many  persons  it  can  not  he  employed.  For  this  reason 
hydrochloride  of  pilocarpine ,  prescribed  in  a  one-  to  two-per-cent  solu¬ 
tion,  is  recommended  as  a  miotic  for  ordinary  use.  Its  solution  keeps 
better  than  that  of  eserine,  and  does  not  act  as  powerfully  as  the  latter, 
but  is  not  accompanied  by  any  unpleasant  complications.  Eserine  is 
best  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  pilocarpine  is  ineffectual. 

The  action  of  miotics  is  of  shorter  duration  than  that  of  the  mydri¬ 
atics,  and  is  also  less  powerful.  Hence  a  pupil  contracted  by  eserine  or 
pilocarpine  can  be  dilated  by  atropine,  but  a  pupil  dilated  by  atropine 
can  not  be  contracted  by  a  miotic. 

3.  Cocaine  dilates  the  pupil,  and  hence  would  seem  ta\^lrfor  men¬ 

tion  in  this  place,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  doesp^Pbelong  to  the 
mydriatics  proper — that  is,  the  dilatation  of  the  pujmjby  cocaine  is  not 
produced,  as  in  their  case,  by  its  action  upon  the^^ntracting  or  the  di¬ 
lating  fibers  of  the  iris,  but  by  a  contractioiv^Y^e  blood-vessels  of  the 
iris.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  thereforV^nly  a  moderate  one,  and 
the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  persi|fas^  moreover,  mydriatics  and 
miotics  still  produce  an  effect.  If  cgpaine  is  instilled  into  an  eye  the 
pupil  of  which  has  been  dilated  b^ffropine,  the  dilatation  increases 
somewhat  in  consequence  of  thA^gefnia  of  the  iris  which  then  ensues ; 
hence  the  mydriasis  produced^y  the  simultaneous  action  of  atropine 
and  cocaine  is  the  most  to|siderable  that  can  possibly  be  attained. 
The  accommodation  q, ot  paralyzed  by  cocaine,  but  only  somewhat 
weakened.  Cv* 

Besides  acting^pon  the  iris,  cocaine  produces  also  the  following 
effects :  The  comMfctiva  becomes  very  pale,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
patient  has  a  peering  of  cold  in  the  eye.  The  palpebral  fissure  is  more 
widely  op«qrSn$i  the  act  of  winking  is  less  frequent,  so  that  the  cornea 
may  re^Hpbecome  dry  upon  its  surface.  Sometimes  the  eye  is  pro- 
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truded  somewhat  forward,  and  the  intra-ocular  tension  slightly  dimin¬ 
ished.  The  practically  important  phenomenon,  however,  is  the  anaes¬ 
thesia  shown  by  the  superficial  tissues  of  the  eye  (cornea  and  con¬ 
junctiva). 

The  effects  of  cocaine  are  best  explained  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  fibers  of  the  sympathetic.  The  contraction 
of  the  vessels  thus  produced  causes  the  paleness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
also  the  diminution  in  size  of  the  iris.  The  contraction  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  palpebral  muscles  (see  §  106),  which  are  also  supplied  by 
the  sympathetic,  is  the  cause  of  the  dilatation  of  the  palpebral  fissure. 
Whether  the  anaesthesia  of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  is  to  be  referred 
to  its  bloodless  state  or  not,  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  certainty. 
Owing  to  this  anaesthesia  the  reflex  movements  of  the  lids  are  abrogated. 

Cocaine  was  introduced  into  ophthalmology  by  Koller,  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  form  of  the  hydrochloride  in  a  two-  to  five-per-cent 
solution.  Its  most  frequent  use  is  to  produce  anaesthesia  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  operations  (see  §  152) ;  in  addition,  it  is  instilled  to  ame¬ 
liorate  the  pain  in  superficial  inflammations,  especially  of  the  cornea, 
and  also  to  diminish  photophobia  and  blepharospasm.  It  may  also  be 
employed  to  dilate  the  pupil  for  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 


Besides  the  physiological  forces  (muscular  and  elastic  fibers)  which  alter 
the  width  of  the  pupil,  there  are  purely  mechanical  factors  which  require  con¬ 
sideration  in  this  connection.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  contraction 
of  the  pupil  that  regularly  occurs  when  the  aqueous  escapes.  This  contraction 
is  of  practical  importance  in  the  performance  of  many  operations.  When,  for 
instance,  we  perform  discission  of  cataract  through  tliQkornea,  we  take  care 
not  to  let  the  aqueous  escape,  since  the  consequent  ^OjQtijiction  of  the  pupil 
would  expose  the  iris  to  greater  pressure  from  the(0^elling  lens.  That  this 
contraction  owes  its  origin  to  purely  mechanic*d"S^kises,  is  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  it  occurs  even  in  the  eye  of  a  dead  m;thyhen  the  aqueous  is  evacuated. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  manifests  itself  sense  of  dazzling.  Sometimes 
the  patients  also  allege  that  objects  app^aNh^aller  (micropsia).  This  phenome¬ 
non,  however,  does  not  depend  upon^lnfe-ailatation  of  the  pupil,  but  upon  the 
paralysis  of  accommodation,  which  ^N^enerally  present  at  the  same  time,  and  is 
therefore  also  observed  when  tha^atxer  alone  is  present.  (For  its  explanation, 
see  under  paralysis  of  accommodation,  §  151.)  Conversely,  in  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  sometimes— i.  of  accommodation  is  at  the  same  time 

present — objects  appear  j^mer  (macropsia).  Moreover,  obscuration  of  vision  is 


often  complained  o: 
pupil.  In  very  ma: 
.miotics  or  appi 
frequently  fou^c^ 


exist. 


se  less  light  enters  the  eye  through  the  contracted 
miosis,  whether  occurring  after  the.  employment  of 
enfijg  spontaneously  (e.  g.,  as  the  result  of  tabes),  the  pupil  is 
?Vi  bo  be  irregular  and  slightly  angular,  although  no  synechi® 


Tha^S^hflft  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  a  very  valuable  sign  of  the  existence  of 
perception  of  light:  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  exceedingly  sensitive;  and, 
se^nJJl^,  because  it  demonstrates  the  existence  of  perception  of  light  independ- 
*of  the  statements  of  the  patient.  Its  usefulness  is  still  further  enhanced 
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by  its  disclosing  in  the  pupils  of  both  eyes  (through  the  consensual  reaction) 
the  perception  of  light  by  one  eye.  How  is  this  consensual  reaction  effected  ? 
From  the  retina  of  each  eye  (e.  g.,  the  right  eye,  i?,  Fig.  54)  fibers  pass  through 
the  chiasm  partly  into  the  right,  partly  into  the  left  optic  tract  (Fig.  54,  T  and 
Ti).  From  these  the  stimulus  is  transmitted  directly  to  both  right  and  left 
oculo-motor  nucleus  (K  and  Kx)  ;  then  each  nucleus  sets  up  a  contraction  of 
the  pupil  on  its  own  side.  The  consensual  reaction,  therefore,  is  really  as  direct 
as  is  the  pupillary  reaction  of  the  illuminated  eye  itself. 

The  connection  between  the  oculo-motor  nuclei  of  the  two  sides  furthermore 
serves  to  maintain  the  simultaneity  of  their  action.  The  result  of  this  is  that  under 
normal  conditions  both  pupils  must  be  of  equal  diameter,  even  if  only  one  of  the 
eyes  is  exposed  to  the  impact  of  light,  or  if  the  sensitiveness  of  the  two  eyes  to 
light  is  different.  Inequality  of  the  pupils  (anisocoria)  is  always  pathological. 
For  the  reasons  given  it  can  never  take  its  origin  from  the  centripetal  fibers 
(optic-nerve  fibers),  but  is  always  caused  by  a  disturbance  in  the  centrifugal 
channels  (oculo-motor  nerve  and  its  center). 

In  testing  the  perception  of  light  by  the  reaction  of  the  pupils,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  in  which,  although  the  perception  of 
light  is  present,  the  reaction  is  absent ;  and,  conversely,  cases  in  which,  with 
good  reaction,  there  is  yet  no  perception  of  light. 

(a)  The  cases  in  which  the  pupil  does  not  react  to  light,  although  the  per¬ 
ception  of  light  is  present,  are  frequent.  The  iris  may  be  paralyzed  either  arti¬ 
ficially  by  mydriatics,  or  by  disease,  such  as  oculo-motor  paralysis  or  paralysis 
of  the  nerves  of  the  iris  due  to  increase  of  tension  or  to  inflammation.  In  the 
same  category  belong  those  cases  in  which  the  iris  is  mechanically  prevented 
from  moving  by  adhesions  to  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens  or  to  the  cornea. 
In  all  these  cases,  however,  consensual  reaction  of  the  pupil  takes  place  in  the 
other  eye,  provided  that  that  is  healthy.  The  test  for  the  perception  of  light 
in  such  a  case,  then,  would  be  performed  by  alternately  exposina^^  light  and 
screening  the  eye  to  be  tested,  and  meanwhile  watching  the  nm^oi  the  other- 
eye  for  any  movements  that  it  might  make.  The  absencpAOthe  reaction  to 
light  can  also  be  caused  by  an  interruption  in  the  cmd^of  the  reflex  arc. 
This  occurs  in  spinal  diseases,  and  most  of  all  in  tabe^£J^alis.  In  these  cases 
the  pupil  is  either  found  to  be  perfectly  immobile^ojfiy3  reaction  for  accommo¬ 
dation  and  convergence  is  retained,  while  the  reafocli^or  light  has  disappeared 
(Argyll-Robertson  phenomenon).  In  the  lattei^ase  the  reflex  arc  running  from 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  oculo-motor  nucleusQ^  interrupted  (in  Fig.  54,  some¬ 
where  between  S  and  K—e.  g.,  at  m),  wl{0^  the  connections  of  the  centers  for 
the  pupil,  for  accommodation,  and  for  tfSioFergence,  which  adjoin  each  other  in 
the  oculo-motor  nucleus,  are  undi,  The  reflex  immobility  of  the  pupil 

ln  tabes  dorsalis  is  generally  combwjH  with  a  marked  contraction  of  the  pupil 
(so-called  spinal  miosis),  but^T  ah?o  is  found  at  times  with  a  normally  wide  or 
even  with  a  dilated  pupil. 

(&)  It  also  happens  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  present,  with-, 

out  there  being  any  per^^tion  of  light.  This  occurs  when  the  lesion  is  situ¬ 
ated  high  up  in  tffj^Qkic  tract.  The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  ascend  to  the 
cerebral  hemisplfi^^vtind  terminate  in  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe  (. B ,  Fig. 
54).  But,  somfc  tube  before  this  takes  place,  those  fibers  ( m )  of  the  reflex  arc, 
which  pas^fc&lfye  center  for  the  pupillary  movements,  branch  off  from  the 
optic  tra^.  Vf,  then,  the  optic  tract  is  interrupted  above  the  place  where  they 
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are  given  off  (e.  g.,  at  ee),  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve-fibers  no  longer  reaches 
the  cerebral  cortex  and  hence  excites  no  perception,  and  yet  the  pupillary  re- 
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flex  is  still  regularly  produced.  The  same  thing  would  happen  if  the  cerebral 
cortex  itself  were  through  some  lesion  incapacitated  for  performing  its  func¬ 
tions.  Such  cases,  in  which  blindness  exists,  even  though  the  examination  of 
the  eye  gives  negative  results  and  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  preserved, 
are,  to  be  sure,  very  rare,  so  that  under  these  circumstances  our  first  thought 
would  be  of  simulation,  and  we  would  examine  for  this  first. 

In  general,  the  pupil  dilates  upon  the  application  of  sensory  stimuli.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  is  when  the  stimuli  act  with  intensity  upon  the  eye  itself. 
In  this  case  the  pupil  contracts,  and  does  so  in  consequence  of  the  hypersemia 
of  the  iris  produced  by  the  stimulus  (see  §  67).  The  pupil  also  reacts  with 
great  sensitiveness  to  stimuli  which  start  from  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous 
system — its  reaction  usually  taking  the  form  of  dilatation.  Hence  the  behavior 
of  the  pupil  plays  an  important  part  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  brain. 
A  difference  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  is  very  frequently  found  in  the  subjects  of 
mental  disease. 


Atropine  is  such  an  efficient  mydriatic  that  exceedingly  small  quantities — 
the  millionth  part  of  a  gramme— suffice  to  dilate  the  pupil.  Sometimes  all 
that  is  necessary  for  us  in  order  to  get  a  dilatation  of  our  own  pupils  is  to  instill 
atropine  into  another  person’s  eye,  and  in  so  doing  moisten  our  fingers  and  then 
through  carelessness  touch  our  own  eyes  with  them.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  may 
also  be  produced  by  the  internal  use  of  atropine  or  of  drugs  which  contain  it. 
The  most  frequent  occurrence  of  this  sort  is  when  patients  who  take  belladonna 
internally  complain  of  being  dazzled,  and  of  not  seeing  well  near  by  in  their 
work.  We  find  in  such*  cases  moderate  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  diminution 
in  the  power  of  accommodation. 

With  many  people  there  exists  an  intolerance  of  atropine.  This  manifests 
itself  in  various  ways  :  (a)  By  the  development  of  toxic  symptoms,  such  as 
dryness  in  the  throat  or  nausea,  with  even  small  doses.  This  hftegpecially  apt 
to  occur  after  the  long-continued  use  of  atropine.  ( b )  By  thAJbduction  of  a 
catarrh  (atropine-catarrh),  which  is  usually  characterized  bjrCfle  formation  of 
numerous  follicles.  Here,  again,  a  pretty  long-continued  Use  of  atropine  is  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  the  effect.  ( c )  In  many  persons  a^gagle  drop  of  atropine  is 
enough  to  bring  on  marked  redness  and  swellimjy^t&e  lids,  looking  like  an 
attack  of  erysipelas.  In  these  and  similar  cases  Tfcnfe  atropine  must  either  be 
simply  abandoned,  or  be  replaced  by  anotheJ^nydriatic,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Among  the  other  mydriatics  that  ^^ire  acquainted  with  are  homatro- 
pine,  duboisine  (also  called  hyoscyaminej^Jiyoscine,  and  gelsemine.  Hyoscine 
acts  the  most  powerfully — even  moreteWerfully  than  atropine — but  as  it  pro¬ 
duces  toxic  symptoms  even  morqVl^ity,  it  is  employed  only  in  exceptional 
cases.  Of  the  alkaloids  mentionfeSy^nly  two  are  at  all  in  frequent  use,  namely, 
duboisine  and  homatropine^ OTtphate  of  duboisine  acts  like  atropine,  and  is 
employed  instead  of  it  in  tfr6se  cases  in  which  the  latter  is  not  tolerated. 
Hmatropine  hydrobroinira3has  a  feebler  and,  what  is  most  important,  a  less 
enduring  action  than  fQbpine,  its  effects  lasting  for  scarcely  more  than  about 
five  hours.  It  is^hbnce  a  valuable  agent  when  a  transient  dilatation  of  the 
pnpil  for  purpo^^T  examination  of  the  eye  is  all  that  is  required. 

Among  mtotics,  pilocarpine  in  particular  is  employed  for  many  different  pur¬ 
poses  and^V^o  entirely  different  methods — locally  by  instillation  into  the 
6ye,  and^ntfcrnally  in  the  shape  of  a  hypodermic  injection.  In  the  first  way  it 
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is  much  employed  for  contracting  the  pupil,  and  especially  for  diminishing  the 
intra-ocular  pressure  in  glaucoma.  In  its  subcutaneous  application  it  produces 
great  diaphoresis  and  salivation,  for  which  reason  j.t  exerts  a  powerful  effect  in 
furthering  the  resorption  of  pathological  exudations.  Hence  it  is  employed  in 
this  way :  1,  In  violent  acute  inflammations,  especially  in  iridocyclitis  and  in 
retrobulbar  neuritis ;  2,  for  clearing  up  recent  opacities  of  the  vitreous ;  3,  in 
detachment  of  the  retina.  It  is  contra-indicated  in  pregnancy,  and  also  in  heart 
troubles. 

Both  the  mydriatics  and  the  miotics  may  be  introduced  into  the  eye  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment,  instead  of  in  solution.  Small  gelatin  disks  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  are  also  made,  which,  when  introduced  into  the 
conjunctival  sac,  become  dissolved  and  so  develop  their  activity. 

What  effect  do  mydriatics  and  miotics  exert  upon  the  intra-ocular  pressure  ? 
So  far,  observers  have  not  arrived  at  concordant  results  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
but  at  least  this  much  has  been  proved  by  experiments,  that  in  the  healthy  eye 
the  alkaloids  cause  only  very  insignificant  variations  of  tension.  The  case  is 
altogether  different  when  elevation  of  tension  exists,  or  there  is  a  tendency  to 
it;  then  atropine  may  raise  the  tension  very  considerably,  while  eserine  and 
pilocarpine  noticeably  diminish  it. 


The  function  of  the  ciliary  body  is  twofold,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  the 
ciliary  processes  and  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  former,  on  account  of  their  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  vessels,  afford  nutrient  material  for  adjacent  structures,  like  the 
vitreous  and  the  lens,  and  secrete  the  aqueous  humor.  The  ciliary  muscle  pre¬ 
sides  over  accommodation  (see  §  140).  It  acts  in  harmony  with  the  sphincter 
pupillse,  and,  like  it,  is  paralyzed  by  mydriatics,  thrown  into  spasm  by  miotics. 

The  function  of  the  chorioid  is  likewise  chiefly  that  of  a  nutrient  organ  for 
the  retina,  vitreous,  and  lens.  The  chorioid  takes  part  m^e  directly  in  the  act 
of  vision,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  the  visual  purple,  and^lsp  because  its  pigment, 
together  with  the  pigment  epithelium,  forms  the  dai^J  coating  of  the  interior 
of  the  eye.  ,'CS^ 

IY.  Development  o^S^he  Eye. 

66.  The  eye  develops  from  an  i^v^gkiation  which  forms  on  both 
sides  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicla^S^This  invagination,  which  is  called 
th z  primitive  ocular  vesicle  A ,  a ),  remains  in  connection  with 

the  cerebral  vesicle  by  meap^ei  a  pedicle,  which,  at  first  broad,  after¬ 
ward  more  narrow,  becmiO^stabsequently  the  optic  nerve.  Its  surface 
is  covered  by  the  ectasfetfm  (EE),  which  shows  a  thickening,  c,  at  a 
point  correspondir^f  rer  the  summit  of  the  ocular  vesicle.  This,  the 
first  germ  of  the JenS^  becomes  folded  upon  itself  by  reason  of  the  more 
rapid  growth  aNp?e  ectoderm  at  this  spot,  and  forms  an  everted  pouch 
directed  the  ocular  vesicle  (L,  Fig.  55  B).  This  pouch  after¬ 

ward  b^S^s  shut  in  in  front  so  as  to  form  a  closed  sac,  the  lens 
vesicla  >the  lens  is  accordingly  an  epithelial  structure,  being  a  deriva- 
ti^^S^the  external  germinal  layer,  and  in  the  beginning  consists  of  a 
^limv  vesicle,  which  afterward  becomes  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  its 
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cells  and  is  converted  into  a  solid  sphere.  In  proportion  as  the  ecto¬ 
derm  at  the  site  of  the  primitive  lens  pushes  against  the  ocular  vesicle, 
the  surface  of  the  latter  is  indented,  aiid  at  length  gets  to  be  completely 
invaginated.  Thus  a  flask-shaped  structure  with  double  walls  is  formed 
out  of  what  was  once  a  round  sack  («,  &,  Fig.  55  B).  This  is  called 
the  secondary  ocular  vesicle ,  which  is  hence  the  primitive  ocular  vesicle 
that  has  been  invaginated  and  thus,  so  to  speak,  reduplicated.  From 
the  ocular  vesicle  is  subsequently  formed  the  retina,  which  thus  must 
be  looked  upon  as  an  isolated  portion  of  the  brain  itself.  The  exterior 
and  interior  layer  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle  become  differentiated 
early.  The  exterior  layer  (y?,  Fig.  55  B)  takes  up  pigment,  and  sub- 


Fig.  55.— Schematic  Representation  of  the  Development  of  the  E^ve. 

A,  Earlier  Stage.  The  primitive  ocular  vesicle,  a,  is  a  protrusion  from  the  ®sHierebral  vesi¬ 

cle,  b,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  shallow  constriction.  It  is  surroun^EM  by  the  cells  of 
the  mesoderm,  M,  and  at  its  summit  is  slightly  indented  by  a  tliickgmjg,  c,  of  the  ecto¬ 
derm,  EE.  /vv/ 

B,  Later  Stage.  The  separation  of  the  ocular  vesicle,  a  a ,  has  advarfiyeft  so  far  that  it  is  con¬ 

nected  with  the  brain  only  by  a  slender  pedicle,  o,  which  subs^^^mly  becomes  the  optic 
nerve.  The  ocular  vesicle  is  converted  by  the  sinking  in  oL  fes^nterior  wall  into  a  flask¬ 
shaped  structure,  which  has  two  walls,  an  anterior  thick  waUA^md  a  posterior  thin  one,  p. 
From  the  thickening  of  the  ectoderm,  E  E ,  the  lens-vesicleALNhas  been  formed.  M,  meso- 
derm. 

sequently  becomes  the  pigment -epith el which  therefore  is  rightly 
counted  in  with  the  retina.  The  interjuMayer  (r)  soon  gets  to  surpass 
the  exterior  one  considerably  in  tkiMmess ;  its  cells  acquire  a  radial 
arrangement  and  develop  into  the^twia  proper.  The  anterior  margin 
of  the  ocular  vesicle,  where  t&two  layers  become  continuous,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  margin  of  t^jtfpil  in  the  fully  developed  eye  (Fig.  56). 
Prom  the  exterior  laves  are  formed  the  pigment-epithelium  of  the 
chorioid  and  the  ciliajX^ody  (e,  Fig.  56),  and  also  the  more  anterior 
W  the  two  liwi^Jof  pigment  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
ms.  The  intenSvSyer  forms  the  retina  (r)  ;  farther  forward  it  forms 
the  non-pigment  stratum  of  cells  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae,  covering 
the  ciliaryhfr?^  (O'),  and  lastly,  quite  in  front,  it  forms  the  posterior 
sheet  oMl^ 

retinal  pigment-layer  of  the  iris  (rj. 
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At  the  time  when  the  indenting  of  the  ocular  vesicle  by  the  lens 
takes  place,  the  latter  completely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle,  no  vitre¬ 
ous  as  yet  existing.  This  latter  ffe  essentially  connective  tissue,  and  is 
derived  from  the  mesoderm,  which  surrounds  the  ophthalmic  vesicle 
(Fig.  55,  J/),  and  which  makes  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  latter 
through  an  opening — the  foetal  ocular  fissure — in  its  lower  side.  Even 

as  early  as  the  time  when  the 
ocular  vesicle  is  undergoing 
invagination  in  the  form  of 
a  flask  we  notice  that  at  its 
lower  side  the  wall  of  the  flask 
is  not  as  high  or  as  protuber¬ 
ant  as  elsewhere  (Fig.  55,  B ), 
and  that  in  one  spot  it  is  al¬ 
together  deficient.  Here,  then, 
a  fissure-like  defect  exists  in  the 
wall  of  the  flask  (Fig.  57,  s), 
a  defect  which  is  continued 
backward  upon  the  pedicle  of 
the  ocular  vesicle  (the  optic 
nerve)  in  the  form  of  a  furrow 
(Fig.  57,  SJ.  Through  this 
fissure  the  mesoderm  gradually 
grows  from  the  outside  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye,  push¬ 
ing  its  wav  in  between  the 
retina  amlQinjp  lens,  separating 
them  |gpi  each  other,  and 
itsel^v^ecoming  transformed 

i/iitJ  ttuirtJi'iui'  layer,  e1,  uuu  me  puisueriur  layer,  rx,  ° 

of  the  retinal  pigment  of  the  iris.  Posteriorly,  HCSlme  vitreOUS.  Subsequent- 
the  inner  layer  alone  is  continued  into  the  optic  ^ 

^  "--1  -j  ^  J1  margins  of  the  fissure 

that  the  eye  again 
closed  vesicle.  The 


Fig.  56.— Schematic  Section  through  an  Embry¬ 
onic  Eye.  After  Schwalbe. 

The  external  envelope  of  the  eye,  formed  by  the 
mesoderm,  consists  of  the  cornea,  H ,  and  the 
united  sclera  and  chorioid,  CS.  At  the  junction 
of  CS  and  H ,  two  projections,  the  iris,  £,  and  the 
ciliary  body,  C,  extend  into  the  interior  of  the 
eye.  The  secondary  ocular  vesicle  which  is  in¬ 
closed  within  these  envelopes  consists  of  two 
layers,  the  retina,  ?*,  and  the  pigment-epithe¬ 
lium,  e.  These  two  extend  forward  as  far  as 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  where  they  form 
the  anterior  layer,  ex,  and  the  posterior  layer,  rl5 


nerve,  O.  The  central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve,  y^Vthe 
c.  gives  off  vessels,  h,  to  the  outer  layers  of  .the  v  J 
vitreous,  g ,  and  then  continues  its  course  as  the 
arteria  centralis  corporis  vitrei,  c,,  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  pole  of  the  lens,  L.  There  it  breads  up 
into  the  branches  of  the  vascular  networx^mch, 
as  the  membrana  capsularis,  ca,  covers  Yhe  pos¬ 
terior  surface  and  as  the  pupillary  nq^ibrane,  p, 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens, 


jrtnite  so 
forms  a 
vitreous  is  thus  cut  off  from 
its  connection  with  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  mesoderm  which 


lie  without,  and  which  J^nce  the  avea  and  the  sclera.  The  channel  in 
the  optic  nerve,  whi#ffr  represents  the  continuation  backward  of  the  ocular 
fissure  (Fig.  57,  sj, Ssralso  filled  in  by  mesodermal  tissue.  When,  then, 
the  margins  of^MPchannel  afterward  become  united  in  the  same  way  as 
is  the  case^  waJb/the  fissure  in  the  eyeball  itself,  this  tissue,  which  is  de¬ 
rived  fro^Ome  mesoderm,  is  shut  up  within  the  axis  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  refaKte  none  of  its  former  connections  save  those  existing  anteri- 
orb^Ah  its  continuation,  the  vitreous.  This  tissue  afterward  develops 
mtcrSfhe  central  vessels  (Fig.  56,  c )  of  the  optic  nerve  with  their  en- 
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velope  of  connective  tissue,  and  these  are  continued  forward  into  the 
vitreous  as  the  vessels  of  the  latter.  The  vessels  in  the  embryonic 
eye  are,  in  fact,  disposed  as  follows :  The  branches  of  the  central 
artery  of  the  optic  nerve  spread  out  in  the  outermost  layers  of  the 
vitreous  (Fig.  56,  7^),  and  afterward  become  the  retinal  vessels  lying 
in  the  innermost  layers  of  the  retina.  One 
branch,  however,  of  the  central  artery,  the 
arteria  centralis  corporis  vitrei  or  arteria 
hyaloidea,  runs  straight  forward  through  the 
vitreous  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens, 
lying  in  the  central  canal  of  the  vitreous 
(canalis  Cloqueti,  cu  Fig.  56).  Arriving  at 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  it  divides  into 
branches  which  form  a  vascular  network  en¬ 
veloping  the  entire  lens.  That  portion  which 
coats  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  is 
called  the  membrana  capsularis  ( ca ,  Fig. 

56).  In  the  place  where  the  latter  passes 
over  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  new 
vessels  join  it,  derived  from  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  iris  (i).  These  arise  from  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis 
minor  and  pass  over  the  edge  of  the  pupil  to  the  vascular  membrane 
which  incloses  the  lens,  and  which,  in  the  region  of  the  pupil,  bears 
the  name  of  the  membrana  pupillaris  (p).  Among  the  vessels  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  iris  to  the  lens  are  also  veins  which  must  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  entire  vascula^rtoembrane 
of  the  lens,  including  both  the  membrana  pupillaris  ^fcpmembrana 
capsularis,  since  there  is  no  vein  corresponding  in  c^2^e  to  the  hya¬ 
loid  artery. 

The  chorioid,  sclera,  and  cornea  are  develop^lQlrom  the  mesoderm 
which  envelops  the  ocular  vesicle.  The  iris^di^,  x  ■ft  xl 
rior  margin  of  the  chorioid.  , 


Fig.  57.— Schematic  Represen¬ 
tation  OF  THE  FCETAL  FIS¬ 
SURE  of  the  Eye. 

The  flask-shaped  structure,  a, 
forming  the  eye  has  on  its 
under  side  the  foetal  fissure, 
s,  which  is  continued  upon 
the  optic  nerve  as  an  open 
groove,  .sx  ;  a  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  filled  by  the  lens,  L. 


vs  out  from  the  ante- 


CHAPTER  V. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  IRIS  AND  OF  THE  CILIARY  BODY. 


I.  INFLAMMATION. 

67.  The  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  form  a  continuous  whole,  inasmuch 
as  the  iris  springs  from  the  ciliary  body ;  both,  moreover,  are  supplied 
by  the  same  blood-vessels.  It  is  hence  quite  easy  to  understand  that 
both  organs  are  very  frequently  diseased  at  the  same  time.  IJnmixed 
inflammation  of  the  iris  (iritis)  or  of  the  ciliary  body  (cyclitis)  is  rare ; 
in  most  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a  combination  of  the  two  (irido¬ 
cyclitis).  For  practical  reasons,  however,  it  is  advisable  first  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  symptoms  of  iritis  and  of  cyclitis  separately,  and  then  show 
what  sort  of  clinical  picture  is  produced  by  their  combination. 

Symptoms  of  Iritis. — The  symptoms  of  iritis  are  partly  referable  to 
the  hyperaemia  of  the  iris,  partly  to  the  formation  of  exudation. 

Hyper  cemia  of  the  iris  manifests  itself  chiefly  by  the  discoloration 
which  causes  a  blue  or  gray  iris  to  appear  greenish — a  change  which  is 
particularly  striking  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  iris  of  the 
other  eye,  in  case  this  is  healthy.  In  dark  eyes  the  discoloration  is  less 
pronounced.  Sometimes,  with  the  aid  of  a  m agtttAu n g- gl ass,  we  can 
clearly  distinguish  the  separate  dilated  blood-gj^Mls*  under  the  form 
of  red  striae  or  maculae.  The  other  changes^ffbfmd  concern  the  pupil, 
which  is  contracted,  and  does  not  react  a^s  ^pl  as  usual.  The  contrac¬ 
tion  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  dilatajiwWof  the  iris  through  the  in¬ 
creased  fullness  of  the  vessels ;  besid^mmre  is  a  spasm  of  the  sphincter 
produced  by  the  irritation.  For  ft^iese  reasons  the  reaction  of  the  iris 
to  light  is  diminished,  and  atrdQ^ie  also  acts  less  promptly  and  less 
thoroughly.  The  hypersemb  the  iris  is  accompanied  by  ciliary  in¬ 
jection,  photophobia,  and  ijfc^ase  of  the  lachrymal  secretion. 

The  symptoms  of  tsNjg^stion  just  described  may  exist  by  them¬ 
selves  without  symptdQSs  of  exudation,  in  which  case  we  do  not  speak 
of  iritis,  but  merely^  hypersemia  iridis.  This  is  observed  as  a  result 
of  the  same  can^e^  as  iritis  itself,  in  case  the  irritation  is  not  great 
enough  to  pr^pxe  actual  inflammation.  Pure  hypersemia  of  the  iris 
is  most  fris^ontly  seen  in  corneal  affections,  and  particularly  in  case 
of  smal^Kters  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea.  Hyperaemia  of  the  iris, 
provided  it  is  not  the  precursor  of  an  iritis,  disappears  without  leaving 
amyS^ttng  traces  of  its  presence. 
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Exudation  takes  place  partly  into  the  tissue  of  the  iris  itself,  partly 
into  the  surrounding  cavities,  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  and 
is  accordingly  characterized  by  varying  symptoms  : 

1.  Exudation  into  the  tissue  of  the  iris  makes  the  latter,  as  it  is  filled 
with  an  abundance  of  round  cells,  appear  swollen  and  thicker  than 
usual.  The  discoloration  is  still  more  pronounced  than  in  simple  hype- 
raemia,  the  distinct  markings  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  being 
obscured.  A  factor  that  contributes  to  this  obscuration  in  many  cases 
is  the  deposition  of  an  exudation-membrane  covering  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  iris  ( d ,  Fig.  36).  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  rigid 
and  swollen  iris  should  react  but  insufficiently  to  light;  the  pupil  is 
greatly  contracted. 

2.  Exudation  into  the  anterior  chamber  manifests  itself  first  by 
turbidity  of  the  aqueous ,  in  which  numerous  exudation-cells  are  sus¬ 
pended.  The  turbidity  is  best  recognized  upon  the  dark  background 
of  the  pupil,  which  in  this  case  looks  gray  instead  of  being  a  pure 
black.  Gradually  the  formed  constituents  floating  in  the  aqueous  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  where  they  form  a  hypopyon.  (For 
more  precise  particulars  see  page  136.)  When  there  is  very  great 
hyperaemia,  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  iris  may  take  place  with 
an  extravasation  of  blood,  which  also  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber  (hyphsema). 

The  exudate  is  often  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  upon  the  ante¬ 
rior  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (0,  Fig.  36),  where  it  is  usually 
continuous  with  the  above-mentioned  exudate,  which  covers  the  ante¬ 
rior  surface  of  the  iris.  If  this  exudate  becomes  organized,  a^embrane 
is  produced  which  closes  the  pupil  and  is  connected  with^^g  pupillary 
margin  of  the  iris  (0,  Fig.  59).  This  is  called  a  pup^fe^  membrane, 
and  the  condition  thus  brought  about  is  called  occlyJ&t^pupiUce.  It  is 
evident  that  this  condition  must  result  in  a  verv^Ksiderable  impair¬ 
ment  of  vision.  /<Q 

3.  Exudation  poured  out  into  th e  posterwar  chamber  is  not  accessi¬ 

ble  to  direct  observation,  but  manifests/^raelf  only  by  the  adhesions 
which  it  causes  between  the  iris  and  tb&  cSpsule  of  the  lens  ( posterior 
synechice).  These  adhesions  princij^m' develop  at  the  spot  where  the 
iris  and  the  capsule  of  the  len^  contact — i.  e.,  at  the  pupillary 

margin.  They  form  at  the  iiw^when  the  iritis  is  at  its  height,  and 
when,  therefore,  the  pupi^^greatly  contracted.  When,  after  the 
intis  has  run  its  coursajthe  pupil  tends  to  resume  its  usual  mean 
width,  this  is  only  possMrover  the  area  in  which  the  pupillary  margin 
has  remained  un^tfel^ed.  The  portions  which  are  adherent  to  the 
capsule  of  the  R^fc^an  not  retract,  but  project  toward  the  center  of 
Ihe  pupil  undqr  the  form  of  fine  or  coarse  dentations.  The  pupil  thus 
Requires  ai^i?l^gular  shape  which  is  still  more  obvious  if  atropine  is 
instilledvf^  f  as  the  iris  then  retracts  strongly  at  its  unattached  por- 
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tions,  the  synechiae  stand  out  in  the  clearest  possible  way  (a  and  b ,  Fig. 


58).  Atropine  is  hence  a  very  valuable  agent  for  the  diagnosis  of  pos¬ 
terior  synechiae. 

In  the  formation  of  posterior  synechiae,  it  is  not  the  stroma  of  the  iris, 
but  the  layer  of  retinal  pigment  (A,  Fig.  47)  covering  its  posterior  surface, 
that  becomes  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  When  the  iris  tends 
to  contract,  the  pigment  layer  is  held  back  at  the  points  of  adhesion,  and 
is  thus  exposed  to  view  more  extensively  than  usual.  Hence  in  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil,  especially  by  atropine,  the  tags  jutting  out  into  the 
pupil  look  brown.  From  the  traction  exerted  by  the  iris,  rupture  of  the 
synechiae  may  result.  This  sometimes  is  effected  spontaneously  by  the 
traction  which  is  constantly  being  made  upon  the  adhesions  during 
the  ceaseless  movements  of  the  iris ;  for  the  most  part,  however,  rupt¬ 
ure  is  produced  artificially  by  the  instillation  of  atropine.  In  that  case 
we  see,  at  the  spot  where  the  synechia  has  been  set  free,  a  brown  spot 
remaining  upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  This  is  the  pig¬ 
ment  layer  whose  pathological  adhesion  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is 
firmer  than  its  physiological  connection  with  the  tissue  of  the  iris. 
If  several  synechiae  have  been  ruptured,  we  find  remains  of  them  in 
the  shape  of  a  corresponding  number  of  brown  dots  arranged  in  a 
circle  upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  (Fig.  58,  between  and  ad¬ 
joining  a  and  b).  This  circle  is  narrower  than  the  mean  diameter 


Fig.  58.— Posterior  Synechi.®  and  the  Rend 
Magnified  2x. 


a  Pupillary  Membrane. 


The  pupil  has  been  dilated  by  the  instillation  of  a»p^mne.  The  dilatation,  however,  is  unequal, 
because  the  upper  part  of  the  pupillary  mai%in  is ^fixed  by  means  of  adhesions  to  the  an¬ 
terior  capsule  of  the  lens.  At  a  there  is  a  slider  synechia  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  fine 
black  point ;  at  b,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fcftmd  a  broad  and  but  slightly  elongated  adhesion, 
such  as  frequently  occur  in  syphilitic  iritfgOBetween  the  synechiae  and  by  the  side  of  them, 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  covered  with  myAite  black  dots  arranged  in  a  semicircle.  They 
correspond  to  the  situation  of  the  pitfJjllary  margin  when  the  pupil  was  contracted  and  have 
been  left  by  the  ruptu  jfs.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  iris  a  filament,  c,  runs 

straight  upward.  Th  s  trabeculae  of  the  circulus  iridis  minor,  and  passes  ip 

the  region  of  the  pup  r  capsule  of  the  lens,  where  it  is  attached  to  a  small, 

round,  capsular  opac  nt  is  not  a  posterior  synechia,  but  a  remnant  of  the 

foetal  pupillary  mem  not  prevent  the  iris  from  retracting  properly  under 

olrnni'no  hnf  ic  oimnli  Inn nm 


oi  the  pupil,  beqaus^the  synechiae  were  formed  at  the  time  when  the 
pupil  was  coirfctffe^d  by  iritis.  The  dots  of  pigment  never  disappear, 
and  hence  fi^mg  the  whole  life  give  evidence  of  an  iritis  that  has 
once  exisMk 


if  tSSa: 

to^^p  poi: 


^adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  not  confined 
points,  but  comprises  the  whole  extent  of  the  pupillary  mar- 


speak  of  an  annular  posterior  synechia .  ISTo  projecting  tags 
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are  then  apparent,  because  the  iris  is  no  longer  able  to  retract  at  any 
spot,  the  pupil  remaining  unchanged  all  the  time,  even  after  the  in¬ 
stillation  of  atropine.  There  is  generally  a  brown  fringe  (pigment)  or 
a  gray  fringe  (exudate)  investing  the  pupillary  margin.  An  annular 
synechia  is  seldom  formed  all  at  once ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  number  of  recurring  attacks  of  iritis,  which  little  by  little 


Fig.  59.— Seclusion  and  Occlusion  of  the  Pupil.  Magnified  5x1. 

The  iris  is  adherent  by  its  entire  pupillary  margin  to  the  lens,  and  is  pushed  forward.  The  pos¬ 
terior  chamber,  7i,  is  thus  made  deeper,  the  anterior  chamber,  v,  shallower,  especially  at 
the  periphery  where  the  root  of  the  iris,  a,  is  pressed  against  the  cornea  by  the  increase  of 
tension.  In  consequence  of  the  traction  made  upon  the  iris,  its  retinal  pigment  is  beginning 
to  separate  (at  s )  and  to  be  left  upon  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  pupil  is  closed  by  an 
exudate-membrane,  o,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  anterior  capsule  is  thrown  into  folds. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  chamber  there  is  matter,  p,  precipitated  upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  tension,  both  the  ciliary  processes,  c, 
and  the  ciliary  muscle,  m,  are  atrophic  and  flattened.  The  cortex  of  the  lens  has  undergone 
cataractous  disintegration,  and  at  r  is  separated  from  the  capsule  by  liquor  Morgagni ;  the 
nucleus,  fc,  of  the  lens  is  unaltered. 


irktcHth 


produce  a  more  and  more  extensive  adhesion  of  the  iri^^Dthe  lens. 
The  direct  consequence  of  an  annular  synechia  is  thqClhutting  off  of 
the  anterior  from  the  posterior  chamber — shuttm^  off  of  the  pupil 
(seclusio  pupillce,  Fig  59). 

The  two  sequelae  of  iritis,  shutting  off  of  t^Qpupil  (seclusio  pupil- 
ta)  and  shutting  up  of  the  pupil  (occhisio*pu£j/lse),  very  often  occur  to¬ 
gether  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exudate5*hich  attaches  the  pupillary 
margin  to  the  lens  may  also  extend  ^er  the  entire  pupil.  But  they 
may  also  occur  separately  and  theirannre  very  different  consequences. 
Occlusion  of  the  pupil  occurri^i^^Tself  produces  very  great  diminu¬ 
tion  of  sight,  without,  howevpy^htailing  any  dangers  for  the  future. 
Seclusion  of  the  pupil  in  i^selptloes  not  affect  the  sight,  if  the  pupil  is 
free  from  membrane,^ bgt  subsequently  induces  changes  (increase  of 
tension)  which  cause ^SJroing  of  the  eye. 

If  the  exudatipjr%fo  the  posterior  chamber  is  very  great,  it  leads  to 
adhesion  of  th^^^tferior  surface  of  the  iris  to  the  lens,  not  only  at  its 
pupillary  margnVbut  through  its  whole  extent ;  there  is  produced  ad¬ 


hesion  of 
60).  SfcdT 


QT 


i ole  surface  of  the  iris,  or  total  posterior  synecMa  (Fig. 
&  excess  of  exudation,  however,  does  not  occur  in  simple 
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iritis,  but  only  when  there  is  a  simultaneous  cyclitis,  and  it  will  there¬ 
fore  be  described  more  particularly  under  the  latter  head. 

68.  Symptoms  of  Cyclitis. — Exudation  from  the  ciliary  body,  apart 
from  the  infiltration  of  the  tissue  itself,  takes  place  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  posterior  chamber,  and  the  vitreous  : 

1.  The  exudate  produced  by  the  ciliary  body  can  get  into  the 
anterior  chamber  in  two  ways :  either  directly,  in  case  there  is  implica¬ 
tion  of  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  ciliary  body — i.  e.,  that  covered 
by  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  and  lying  at  the  confines  of  the  anterior 
chamber ;  or  indirectly,  from  the  exudate  being  deposited  first  in  the 
posterior  chamber  and  then  carried  along  with  the  aqueous  through  the 
pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  exudates  which  are  most  characteristic  of  cyclitis  are  the  pre¬ 
cipitates  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  These  are  small 
dots,  no  bigger  than  a  pin’s  head,  of  a  light  gray  or  brownish  color, 
which  lie  upon  the  posterior  corneal  surface  (p,  Eig.  59,  and  P,  Fig. 
61).  They  were  formerly  thought  to  be  located  in  the  cornea  itself ; 
but  if  by  puncturing  the  cornea  the  aqueous  is  allowed  to  escape,  some 
of  the  deposits  may  be  seen  to  disappear  too,  being  swept  away  with 
the  aqueous — a  proof  that  they  simply  lie  upon  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cornea.  If  the  deposits  are  large,  but  few  of  them  are  generally 
present,  and  they  are  then  commonly  scattered  irregularly  over  the 
cornea.  The  smaller  the  deposits,  the  more  numerous  they  generally 
are.  They  then  occupy  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea,  in  which  they 
coyer  a  surface  having  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  The  base  of  the  trian¬ 
gle  corresponds  to  the  lower  corneal  margin,  and  its  apex  is  directed 
upward  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea.  It  is  fr^raeutly  observed  that 
the  deposits  diminish  in  size  from  the  base  tow^jl  the  apex  of  the  tri¬ 
angle.  XV 

The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  d&§&sits  is  readily  explained  by 
their  mode  of  origin.  The  deposits  as£©nglomerations  of  cells,  agglu¬ 
tinated  into  masses  by  means  of  (Fig.  61).  At  first  they  are 

suspended  in  the  aqueous^  and  bvAe  movements  of  the  eye  are  thrown 
against  the  posterior  surface^ofSme  cornea  and  adhere  to  it.  In  so 
doing  they  arrange  themsaWi?  according  to  weight,  the  largest  being 
lowest  down.  The  triamg^d)  shape  of  the  arrangement  is  a  result  of 
the  movements  of  the Jl^ball,  by  which  the  deposits  are  cast  upon  the 
cornea.  We  have^n^ro  think  of  what  happens  when  we  throw  sand 
through  a  wire  |greim  or  shake  grain  in  a  sieve.  The  little  fragments 
of  stone  or  oFg^Sn  always  form  a  pointed  figure  with  the  point,  which 
contains  the*Q^st  particles,  running  upward,  while  successively  coarser 
particlqa^vbw  in  order  below.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  depos¬ 
its.  B^their  peculiar  arrangement  the  deposits  are  generally  easily 
distinguishable  from  macular  opacities  in  the  cornea  itself  (in  keratitis 
Wnfctata,  see  pp.  171,  179).  Other  distinguishing  marks  are  the 
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clearer  outline  and  frequently  the  brownish  color  of  the  deposits, 
which,  moreover,  do  not  lie  at  different  depths  like  maculae  in  the  cor¬ 
nea  itself,  but  lie  all  in  the  same  plane — that  is,  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea. 

That  the  deposits  actually  originate  in  the  ciliary  body  and  not  in 
the  iris  is  proved  by  the  cases  of  pure  cyclitis,  in  which  deposits  are 
present  in  abundance,  although  all  symptoms  of  inflammation  on  the 
part  of  the  iris  are  wanting. 

The  exudate  from  the  ciliary  body,  deposited  in  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  may  also  appear  there  under  the  form  of  hypopyon,  just  as  in 


Fig.  60.— Total  Posterior  Synechia.  Vertical  Section  through  the  Eye. 

Magnified  5x1.  . 

The  iris  is  adherent  by  its  posterior  surface  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lenri^Jd  also  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  ciliary  body.  The  posterior  chamber  consequ^fitW  is!  obliterated 
and  the  anterior  chamber  deepened  at  its  periphery,  b  ;  at  this  spot  tWn^s  is  strongly  re¬ 
tracted  and  at  the  same  time  is  here  the  most  thinned  through  atroj  ’ 
necting  the  iris  with  the  lens  also  stretches  as  a  thin  membrane,  - 
hull  of  exudate,  s,  springing  from  the  ciliary  body,  envelops  th< 
lens  and  by  its  shrinking  draws  the  ciliary  processes  toward  the  P 
a  separation  of  the  ciliary  body,  c,  from  its  bed  has  already  ’ 
intermediate  space  are  seen  the  disjoined  lamellae  of  the  sr"- 
pigment-epithelium,  /,  of  the  ciliary  processes  has  unp-*’ 


part  of  the  cornea  there  is  a  zonular  opacity,  w 
out ;  there  is  no  hard,  undisintegrated  nucleus  (i. 


_  The  exudate  con- 
v’0ss  the  pupil.  The 
erior  surface  of  the 
r.  As  a  result  of  this, 
place  below,  and  in  the 
torioid  membrane,  a.  The 
proliferation.  At  the  lower 
is^ollen  and  is  opaque  tlirough- 
!oft  cataract). 


iritis.  But  what  particularly  characteriz^cyclitis  are  the  gray  or  gray¬ 
ish  exudates  that  develop  in  many  and  which  appear  to  grow  out 
ln  the  form  of  spongy  masses  sinus  of  the  chamber,  and  that 

not  merely  below,  but  also  fro^^her  directions. 

2.  Exudation  into  the  tfos&rior  chamber ,  if  extensive,  leads  to  the 
adhesion  of  the  whole  posteWor  surface  of  the  iris  to  the  anterior  cap¬ 
sule  of  the  lens  ( totaLSjpkerior  synechia ,  Fig.  60).  We  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  ^ato^^chiefly  from  the  altered  form  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  The^i^aate,  as  it  shrinks,  draws  the  iris  everywhere  up  to 
the  anterior  surfN^e  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  posterior  chamber  is  com¬ 
pletely  obhut^wed.  The  anterior  chamber  is  hence  proportionately 
ndViost 


deeper, 


K 


lost  of  all  at  the  periphery,  where  the  iris  is  displaced 
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farthest  backward  (&,  Fig.  60).  Great  recession  of  the  root  of  the  iris 
is  hence  a  sign  of  cyclitis. 

3.  Exudation  into  the  vitreous  appears  under  the  form  of  opacities 
of  the  vitreous,  which  can  be  made  out  with  the  ophthalmoscope  if 
the  condition  of  the  refracting  media  permits.  Moreover,  they  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  vision.  In 
severe  cases,  an  exudation  of  large  size  exists  in  the  anterior  division 
of  the  vitreous  (s,  Fig.  60),  and  under  favorable  circumstances  can 
be  seen  with  lateral  illumination  as  a  gray  mass  behind  the  lens. 
The  sight  is  thus  almost  completely  abolished,  and  atrophy  of  the 
whole  eye  is  subsequently  produced  by  the  shrinking  of  this  mass  of 
exudation. 

The  tension  of  the  eye,  which  in  iritis  is  usually  unchanged,  often 
shows  an  alteration  in  cyclitis.  It  is  not  infrequently  found  to  be  ele¬ 
vated  in  the  beginning  of  the  cyclitis,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  matter  contained  in  the  eyeball  due  to  the  deposition 
of  the  exudate ;  indeed,  such  a  great  elevation  of  tension  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  that  blindness  is  produced  by  it.  In  the  later  stages  of  cyclitis, 
on  the  contrary,  diminution  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  is  the  result  of  the  shrinking  of  the  exudate  while  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  organization. 

Both  iritis  and  cyclitis  are  associated  with  symptoms  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  irritation ,  consisting  of  ciliary  injection,  photophobia,  lachryma- 
tion,  and  pain.  Their  intensity  is  regulated  by  the  greater  or  less 
acuteness  with  which  the  case  runs  its  course.  Chronic  cases  occur  in 
which  inflammatory  symptoms  are  wanting  altogether,  so  that  the  eye 
is  at  no  time  reddened  or  painful ;  on  the  othei^j[aSd,  there  are  cases 
of  irido-cyclitis  in  which  the  pain  reaches  jj^absolutely  intolerable 
pitch  and  is  associated  with  vomiting  and  atfkjmle  movement.  Some¬ 
times  the  pain  sets  in  with  special  vioj^Oe  at  night  (particularly  in 
syphilitic  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis). 

Vision  is  always  diminished  ih%£$gn  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  or 
through  exudation  in  the  regio^pf  the  pupil  or  in  the  cavity  of  the 
vitreous.  ^  ^ 

Differential  Diagnosis  between  Iritis  and  Cyclitis.— We  speak  of 
iritis  if  the  symptoms  .mmm^ated  above  are  present,  and  there  is  no 
direct  proof  of  the  nafcyeipation  of  the  ciliary  body  in  the  inflamma¬ 
tion.  That  the  ciKary^nody  is  pathologically  altered  in  most  cases  of 
apparently  simple  mtis  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  anatomical  investi¬ 
gations.  BuLXp?ce  we  can  not  see  the  ciliary  body  directly,  slight 
changes  yivri^escape  diagnosis.  We  hence  make  the  diagnosis  of  irido - 
cycliti$j!b$$  in  those  cases  in  which  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of 
iritis  momive  evidences  of  involvement  of  the  ciliary  body  are  also 
prgslm.  This  is  the  case — 

1  Y  When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  reach  a  considerable  pitch, 
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and  especially  if  oedema  of  the  upper  lid  is  associated  with  them — 
a  thing  which  does  not  occur  in  simple  iritis. 

2.  When  the  eyeball  is  painful  to  the  touch  in  the  ciliary  region. 

3.  When  deposits  are  present  upon  the  cornea,  or  when  the  marked 
retraction  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris  leads  us  to  infer  the  existence  of 
a  total  posterior  synechia. 

4.  When  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  more  considerable  than  one 
would  expect  from  the  opacities  within  the  confines  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  We  are  then  justified  in  inferring  the  existence  of  opacities 
in  the  vitreous  causing  diminution  of  vision. 

5.  If  the  tension  is  altered — either  elevated  or  lowered. 

The  participation  of  the  ciliary  body  in  the  inflammation  of  the  iris 
makes  the  disease  a  far  more  serious  one  and  renders  the  prognosis 
worse.  Not  only  is  the  inflammation  more  violent,  but  it  induces 
changes  which  are  much  more  difficult  to  remedy.  The  exudates, 
such  as  posterior  synechiae  and  pupillary  membranes,  produced  by  iritis 
in  the  confines  of  the  anterior  chamber,  may  be  attacked  successfully 
by  operative  procedures.  But  the  exudates  left  by  cyclitis  in  the  vitre¬ 
ous,  so  far  as  they  do  not  become  absorbed  spontaneously,  are  in  no 
way  susceptible  of  removal.  Severe  cyclitis  leads  to  destruction  of  the 
eye  (atrophy  of  the  eyeball) — a  thing  that  never  occurs  with  iritis 
alone. 


Simple  cyclitis  *  without  iritis  occurs  but  seldom,  and  that  only  in 
the  chronic  form.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  are  slight  or  absent, 
the  iris  is  of  normal  appearance,  and  the  pupil  is  generally  somewhat 
dilated.  The  chief  symptoms  are  the  presence  of  deposimupon  the 
cornea  and  opacities  in  the  vitreous.  Qj 

Inexperienced  physicians  often  fail  to  recognize  sligM\ases  of  iritis,  con¬ 
sidering  it  as  catarrh  on  account  of  the  injection  of^tl0jeyeball  that  coexists 
with  it.  The  treatment  then  employed,  such  as  th^r^plication  of  the  silver- 
nitrate  solution  or  the  instillation  of  irritating  |3oW^,  commonly  aggravates 
the  iritis.  We  can  avoid  this  mistake  if  in  e^r^ase  we  pay  careful  attention 
to  any  discoloration  that  there  may  be  in  th£5ra  (particularly  by  comparing  it 
with  that  of  the  other  eye),  and  also  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pupil,  which  in 
an  eye  with  iritis  is  contracted.  Moro^Jw'  a  slight  turbidity  of  the  aqueous 
can  be  recognized,  even  in  the  earl^lpfelS,  from  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  not 
the  same  pure  black  look  as  in  thjS^wTer  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mistake 
is  often  made  of  considering  inflammatory  glaucoma  as  an  iritis  on  account 
of  the  ciliary  injection  and  tlkuinscoloration  of  the  iris — a  mistake  which  is  the 
more  disastrous  because  ^Tj&aucoma  great  harm  is  done  by  the  instillation  of 
atropine.  Here,  besidtfSVhe  testing  of  the  tension,  our  chief  means  of  guard- 
lng  against  mistakesOvfhe  examination  of  the  pupil,  wThich  in  iritis  is  always 
more  contracted^m^aucoma  always  more  dilated,  than  usual. 

A  peculiar  ^ip^earance  is  furnished  by  the  presence  of  a  pretty  large  fibrin- 
0118  exudateJl*«4lie  anterior  chamber,  such  as  is  at  times  observed  in  every  sort 


*  The  serous  iritis  of  authors. 
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of  acute  iritis.  If,  for  example,  much  fibrin  is  deposited  in  the  aqueous,  it 
may  become  coagulated  into  a  uniformly  gray,  translucent  mass  (hence  the 
name  gelatinous  exudate  and  also  lenticular  exudate,  because  with  its  rounded 
edges  it  sometimes  looks  like  a  half- transparent  lens  that  has  been  dislocated 
into  the  anterior  chamber).  The  exudate  speedily  shrinks,  since  the  fibrin  in 
contracting  expels  the  liquid  from  its  meshes  (for  which  reason  we  also  speak 
of  it  as  a  spongy  exudate).  After  a  few  days  the  exudate  has  either  completely 
disappeared  or  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  thin  pellicle  lying  in  the  pupil  and 
often  still  connected  with  the  pupillary  margin  by  one  or  two  slender  filaments. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  posterior  synechise  develop  in  the  presence  of 
a  dilated,  instead  of  contracted,  pupil  ;  as,  for  example,  when  they  form  in  an 
eye  under  the  influence  of  atropine.  In  this  case  the  margin  of  the  pupil  be¬ 
comes  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  at  some  peripherally  located  spot,  so 
that  afterward,  when  the  pupil  assumes  its  mean  width,  the  synechia  is  marked, 
not  by  a  projecting  process,  but  by  a  re-entrant  angle. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  sedusio  pupillce ,  the  employment  of  atropine  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  It  often  happens  that  the  pupillary  margin  is  thought  to  be  adher¬ 
ent  to  the  capsule  all  round,  when,  nevertheless,  upon  the  employment  of  atro¬ 
pine  it  retracts  at  one  small  spot.  At  this  unattached  portion,  which  is  most 
frequently  situated  above,  there  is  thus  formed  a  curved  or  horseshoe-shaped 
indentation  of  the  pupillary  margin.  Similarly  we  may  infer  the  existence  of 
a  small  opening  if,  after  the  case  has  been  under  observation  for  a  long  time,  no 
protrusion  of  the  iris  takes  place,  since  in  true  seclusio  pupillse  such  protrusion 
never  fails  to  appear.  Of  course,  we  must  be  able  to  exclude  the  existence  of  a 
total  posterior  synechia,  in  which  case  evidently  protrusion  of  the  iris  'could  not 
take  place. 

Seclusio  pupillse  appears  to  occur  frequently  without  there  being  any  simul¬ 
taneous  formation  of  membrane  in  the  pupil  (occlusio  pupillae).  This,  however, 
is  only  apparent,  as  a  rule.  Upon  careful  examination  usually  notice  that 
the  gray  fringe  of  exudate  which  runs  along  the  pupillary  margin 

projects  far  into  the  pupil,  becoming  gradually  thh^r  as  it  does  so,  so  that 
perhaps  only  the  center  of  the  pupil  appears  to  bqrf^te  free.  And  yet  if,  after 
performing  an  iridectomy,  we  compare  the  pr  the  pure  black  coloboma, 

we  can  almost  always  convince  ourselves  vtiofc  really  no  part  of  the  pupil  is 
quite  free  from  a  membrane.  Much  n^orS^fequently  than  seclusion  without 
occlusion,  the  converse — i.  e.,  occlusijmNnthout  seclusion — occurs.  That  is, 
there  is  a  membrane  in  the  pupil,  sometimes  quite  a  thick  one,  which  is 
not  connected  with  the  pupillary^argin  all  round,  but  only  at  separate  spots. 

The  presence  of  a  well-mayftejr  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  conclusive  evidence  ^|aralt  the  existence  of  seclusio  pupillae.  If  the 
tissue  of  the  iris  is  not  v^^irophic,  and  a  fair  perception  of  light  at  the  same 
time  exists,  the  antaftoJJayers  of  the  iris,  when  the  illumination  is  varied, 
move  quite  perceptiu^^over  the  fixed  posterior  pigment-layer. 

The  deposits* ufim  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  are  easily  overlooked, 
because  they  a^^Pten  so  excessively  minute.  We  should,  therefore,  in  every 
case  in  whidQtoere  is  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  an  affection  of  the  uveal 
tract,  lo^^fo*  them  with  a  strong  magnifying-glass.  They  are  found  not  only 
in  affe^tiohs  of  the  ciliary  body  but  sometimes  also  in  those  of  the  most  ante- 
rioqysefcmons  of  the  chorioid.  The  following  is  an  interesting  case  of  this  sort: 
A.gm,  twenty- two  years  of  age,  was  taken  sick  with  varicella,  the  pocks  of 
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which  covered  her  entire  body  in  great  numbers.  While  still  confined  to  her 
bed,  she  noticed  a  redness  in  her  left  eye.  This  passed  off  in  a  few  days,  but 
the  sight  of  this  eye  had  by  that  time  become  obscured.  Some  days  after,  I 
found  the  eye  perfectly  free  from  discoloration  and  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea 
exhibiting  a  very  faint  opacity.  Under  a  magnifying-glass  this  opacity  resolved 
itself  into  innumerable,  very  minute  deposits.  The  pupil  was  rather  more 
dilated  than  in  the  sound  eye,  and  readily  permitted  examination  with  the  oph¬ 
thalmoscope,  which  showed  a  slight  opacity  of  the  vitreous  in  its  anterior  sec¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  extreme  periphery  of  the  portion  of  the  fundus  visible  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  a  white  spot  of  exudation  of  about  the  size  of  the  optic  disk. 
Subsequently  the  vitreous  cleared  up ;  the  spot  of  exudation,  which  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  had  quite  indistinct  outlines,  became  more  sharply  circumscribed  and 
was  gradually  transformed  into  a  pigmented  area  with  an  atrophic  white  spot 
in  its  center.  This  exudate  in  the  chorioid  was  evidently  the  real  focus  of  in¬ 
flammation  from  which  the  opacities  in  the  vitreous  and  the  deposits  had 
started.  The  disease  itself  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  light  case  of  the  metastatic 
chorioiditis  which  is  sometimes  observed  in  consequence  of  infectious  diseases. 
I  have  quite  frequently  found  minute  deposits  in  eyes  in  which  a  soft  cataract 
had  been  operated  upon  by  discission,  and  was  consequently  swelling  up  and 
undergoing  absorption  at  the  time.  Other  evidences  of  inflammation  were 
wanting,. and  the  subsequent  course  in  these  cases  furthermore  was  favorable. 

In  severe  cases  of  irido-cyclitis  (especially  of  sympathetic  origin)  blanching 
of  the  cilia  on  the  lids  of  the  affected  eye  is  sometimes  observed. 

Results  of  Anatomical  Examination  in  Irido-cyclitis. — Exudation  into 
the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  numerous  round  cells 
in  the  latter,  the  quantity  of  whicli  increases  with  the  intensity  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation.  Often  they  are  not  distributed  everywhere  alike,  but  collect  in  cer¬ 
tain  spots,  especially  along  the  vessels,  so  that  circumscribed  nodules  of  exuda¬ 
tion  are  produced.  This  state  of  things  is  most  strongly  marke^ra  syphilitic 
inflammation,  in  which  the  nodules  are  often  so  large  that  tlng^CMi  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye  (papulae  iridis).  Within  the  ciliary  bodyjfhjKmllular  infiltra¬ 
tion  is  much  more  profuse  in  the  vascular  ciliary  procas^r  than  in  the  ciliary 
muscle. 

The  free  exudate ,  deposited  in  the  anterioy^mmber,  in  part  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  and  forms  a  hypopvoi\ij7  part  attaches  itself  to  the 
walls  of  the  chamber — that  is,  to  the  cornea,  Ajra iris,  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
(Pig.  36,  5,  c,  d,  and  e).  The  thin  coatingV&r  exudate,  which  covers  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  61,  &  >  a0J/),  causes  the  latter  in  recent  cases 
of  iritis  to  appear  slightly  and  uniyiamy  clouded.  It  generally  disappears 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  inflaim™*mi  ;  only  in  rare  cases  is  the  layer  of  exu¬ 
dation  so  considerable  (especmU^to^  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea)  that  it  after¬ 
ward  becomes  organized  ancQe^ds  to  the  production  of  a  lasting  opacity  of  the 

The  deposits  are  congXpnerations  of  round  cells  containing  interspersed  pig¬ 
ment-granules  (P^  Dij^Jil).  They  lie  upon  the  endothelium  of  Descemet’s 
membrane,  whicttO^first,  is  perfectly  normal  and  not  till  afterward  becomes 
destroyed  benea^tlie  aggregations  formed  by  the  cells  of  the  deposit  ( e ,  Fig.  61). 
f he  endothelium,  therefore,  has  no  more  to  do  with  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
formationN^U^  deposit  than  any  other  part  of  the  cornea.  Accordingly,  the 
terms  fSfcmerly  employed  to  designate  the  deposits,  such  as  keratitis  punctata, 
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descemetitis,  aquacapsulitis,  hydromeningitis,*  which  impute  their  place  of 
origin  to  the  cornea  and  more  particularly  to  Descemet’s  membrane,  are  inap¬ 
plicable.  In  exceptional  cases  scattered  deposits  are  also  found  in  the  pupil¬ 
lary  area,  both  upon  the  iris  and  upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  After 
lasting  for  some  time  the  cells  of  the  deposit  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and 


e 


Fig.  61.— Deposit  upon  the  Posterior  Surface  of  the  Cornea.  Magnified  140x1. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  C,  is  covered  by  Descemet’s  membrane,  D,  and  the  endo¬ 
thelium,  e.  The  latter,  which  as  a  whole  is  of  normal  character,  is  wanting  at  the  spot 
where  the  deposit,  P,  is  situated.  This  deposit  forms  an  accumulation  of  cells  with  inter¬ 
spersed  pigment-granules  which  are  partly  free  and  partly  inclosed  in  the  round  cells.  In 
the  place  where  no  deposits  are  situated  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  covered  by  a 
layer  of  exudation  consisting  of  two  strata,  an  anterior  one,  6,  composed  of  round  cells,  and 
a  posterior  one,  /,  formed  of  coagulated  fibrin. 

are  absorbed,  while  the  pigment-granules  are  left  behind.  Hence  many  de¬ 
posits  are  seen  to  take  on  little  by  little  a  darker  color  until  at  length  nothing 
but  minute  black  specks  are  left  at  the  place  where  they  were  situated. 

The  exudate  which  is  poured  out  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  dis¬ 
places  the  endothelial  membrane  present  there.  The  fate  of  this  exudate  de¬ 


pends  upon  its  character.  In  the  lighter  cases,  in  which  it  consists  chiefly  of 


coagulated  fibrin  with  only  a  few  round  cells,  it  disappears  completely  by  re¬ 
sorption.  In  severe  cases,  the  exudate  is  richer  in  cells  and  subsequently  be¬ 
comes  organized.  We  then  find  the  iris  atrophic  and  ccm^d  by  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane  of  connective  tissue.  The  same  is  true  of  the  0>u&ation  deposited  upon 
the  anterior  capsule  in  the  pupillary  area,  and  of  ti^vxudates  in  the  posterior 
chamber  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous ;  in  thirvgnt  cases  they  are  absorbed, 
in  the  severe  ones  they  become  organized  int^Mmbranes,  as  will  be  more  pre¬ 
cisely  described  in  treating  of  the  differenMfi^^s  of  termination  of  irido-cyclitis. 

An  anatomical  classification  of  iridc^cj^ifis  has  been  based  upon  the  varying 
anatomical  characters  of  the  exudate. A  general,  the  exudates  which  are  very 
poor  in  cells  and  are  incapable  of  mn&ergoing  organization  are  called  serous, 
those  which  are  rich  in  cells  aaA&ad  to  the  formation  of  adhesions  and  of 
membranes  are  called  plastm.^W)ulent  exudates  are  those  which  contain  very 
numerous  cells  with  a  flu5^spierceHular  substance.  Nevertheless,  to  classify 
irido-cyclitis,  upon  tha  -bQk  of  differences  of  this  sort,  into  a  serous,  a  plastic, 
and  a  purulent  varie^Jfe  a  procedure  that  has  its  difficulties  and  can  not  be 
strictly  carried  auj^  In  the  first  place,  several  kinds  of  exudation  are  often 
present  at  the  fme  time  ;  for  instance,  a  purulent  exudation  constituting  a 
hypopyon,  an<0vplastic  exudation  forming  synechias  and  pupillary  membranes. 
In  the  sech^^place,  the  sort  of  exudation  present  is  by  no  means  indicative  of 
the  seventy* of  the  case  and  of  its  clinical  course.  Purulent  iritis — i.  e.,  intis 

escemet’s  membrane  was  called  capsula  aquae,  or,  in  Greek,  hydromemnx, 
use  it  was  supposed  to  secrete  the  aqueous  humor. 
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with  hypopyon — often  runs  a  very  mild  course  and  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  a 
plastic  iritis  which  leaves  adhesions  after  it.  Purulent  cyclitis,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  wdiich  the  purulent  exudate  is  deposited  in  the  vitreous,  almost  always 
entails  loss  of  the  eyesight.  A  term  to  be  altogether  rejected  is  that  of  serous 
iritis,  which  is  used  by  authors  for  those  cases  in  which  deposits  are  present 
while  synechiae  are  absent.  The  deposits,  however,  are  certainly  not  serous 
exudates,  and,  any  way,  these  cases  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  ones  of  cyclitis,  not 
of  iritis.  Because  of  all  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  better  to  classify  irido¬ 
cyclitis,  not  according  to  the  kind  of  exudation,  but  according  to  the  etiology, 
as  will  be  done  later  on. 

In  irido-cyclitis,  the  microscope  generally  establishes  the  fact  of  a  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  eye  in  the  inflammation.  The  chorioid  suffers 
the  most  injury,  so  that,  when  evident  signs  of  its  implication  are  present,  we 
speak  of  irido-chorioiditis.  But  the  retina  too  and  the  optic  disk  are  almost 
never  free  from  pathological  changes  in  irido-cyclitis,  although  these  changes 
are  often  too  insignificant  to  be  demonstrable  by  clinical  examination  alone. 


69.  Course  and  Termination  of  Iritis  and  Cyclitis. — With  regard 
to  the  course,  a  distinction  is  made  between  acute  and  chronic  cases. 
The  former  are  associated  with  marked  inflammatory  symptoms,  but 
run  a  quicker  course.  But  even  in  the  acute  cases — if  we  except  the 
very  lightest  ones — it  takes  four  months  or  more  before  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  entirely  subsides.  The  first  signs  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
inflammation  are  the  decrease  of  the  injection  and  of  the  pain,  and 
especially  the  prompt  action  of  atropine,  while  at  the  acme  of  the  in¬ 
flammation  the  pupil  is  so  spasmodically  contracted  that  atropine  has 
little  or  no  effect. 


Chronic  cases  run  their  course  with  few  or  absolutely  i^Asymptoms 
of  inflammation.  The  patients,  in  the  latter  case,  becorh^>%\wire  of  the 
existence  of  their  trouble  only  at  a  comparatively  late^^iod,  and  then 
only  from  the  increasing  disturbance  of  vision.  CKrhnic  iritis  (irido¬ 
cyclitis  and  irido-chorioiditis)  is  not  infrequel^j)  protracted  over  a 
course  of  years.  /"SQ 

Inflammations  of  the  iris  and  of  the  cilia^body  often  show  a  great 
tendency  to  relapse.  Formerly  the  chiofo&ause  for  the  recurrence  of 
the  inflammation  was  supposed  to  lioiiNne  posterior  synechiae  left  by 
the  first  attack  of  iritis.  It  was  beltecM  that  in  the  constant  movement 
cf  the  pupil  traction  was  contmhlily/made  upon  the  iris  at  the  places 
of  adhesion,  and  thus  a  new  seuj^e  of  inflammatory  irritation  was  pro¬ 
vided.  But  it  has  been  d^nyristrated  that  relapses  are  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  only  in  certain  wja^Ss  of  posterior  synechiae.  If,  for  instance, 
anybody  has  had  an  ujp^'of  the  cornea,  and,  as  a  result  of  it,  an  iritis 
from  which  ther^e^w^some  synechiae  remaining,  he  need  never  fear 
having  a  relap^S^vhis  iritis.  But  another  man  who  has  got  synechiae 
as  the  result  oiSih  iritis  with  a  constitutional  basis  (e.  g.,  a  syphilitic 
or  rheum^ifr^itis)  can  very  readily  have  recurrences.  We  hence  con¬ 
clude  t^itwhat  produces  the  recurrences  is  not  the  synechiae,  but  the 
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continuance  of  the  same  constitutional  cause  that  was  accountable  for 
the  first  attack  of  iritis ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  sometimes  see  a 
syphilitic  patient  suffering,  from  a  recurrence  of  his  iritis  even  when 
the  first  attack  has  got  well  without  leaving  any  synechiae ;  or  we  see  a 
recurrence  affecting,  not  the  eye  that  was  previously  diseased,  but  the 
other  eye  which  has  hitherto  been  sound.  The  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  one  or  two  synechiae  are  in  themselves  of  no  great  significance  has 
had  an  important  practical  result;  the  numerous  operative  methods 
designed  for  the  division  of  synechiae  have  now  been  entirely  given  up. 

Recurrences  of  iritis  are  often  less  severe  than  the  primary  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  but,  as  they  are  pretty  frequently  repeated,  and  as  they  leave 
a  new  exudate  after  them  each  time,  they  ultimately  lead  to  serious 
changes,  such  as  seclusio  and  occlusio  pupillae. 

The  outcome  of  inflammation  may  be  a  perfect  cure  in  light  cases. 
The  synechiae  rupture,  leaving  behind  bits  of  pigment  attached  to  the 
anterior  capsule,  which  are  unproductive  of  injury  to  the  eye.  The 
hypopyon  disappears  by  resorption.  The  deposits  generally  persist  for 
a  long  time  (for  months),  until  they  also  are  removed  by  resorption. 
In  many  cases  they  leave  at  the  spot  where  they  were  situated  a  perma¬ 
nent  opacity  of  the  cornea  in  the  shape  of  a  gray  speck,  or  the  pigment 
that  is  contained  in  them  remains  permanently  as  a  black  dot.  Slight 
opacities  of  the  vitreous  may  also  disappear  completely  by  resorption. 

In  most  cases,  however,  permanent  sequelce  remain  after  iritis  and 
cyclitis.  These  are — 

1.  Atrophy  of  the  Iris. — This  rarely  develops  after  a  single  attack 

of  acute  iritis ;  generally  it  is  the  result  of  repeate^Xrecurrences  or  of 
chronic  inflammation.  It  is  characterized  by  hed-out,  gray,  or 

grayish-brown  aspect  of  the  iris  (resembling^ray  felt  or  blotting- 
paper)  ;  the  delicate  markings  of  the  anteriijCkirface  have  disappeared, 
and  in  their  stead  dilated  vessels  can  oft^K  be  recognized  as  reddish 
spots  upon  the  iris.  The  pupillary  m«ndQ[  is  thinned  down,  often  look¬ 
ing  as  if  it  had  been  frayed  out ;  £heuJaction  of  the  iris  is  lost.  The 
great  friability  of  the  atrophic  ir^often  renders  the  correct  perform¬ 
ance  of  iridectomy  impossible^ 

The  most  frequent  and  jmportant  sequelae  are  the  exudates  and  ad¬ 
hesions  which  remain  nearly  every  case  of  iritis  or  irido-cyclitis. 

Among  these  are —  (y' 

2.  Posterior  S'meytice. — These,  if  only  a  few  are  present,  cause  no 

special  injury  *t(£±he  eye,  and  also  produce  little  or  no  impairment  of 
sight.  Very  jashtfn  worse  is  the  annular  posterior  synechia  or  seclusio 
pupillce.  nis  the  communication  between  the  anterior  and  the 

posteriqra^mber  is  obliterated.  The  aqueous  secreted  by  the  ciliary 
proces«e^can  no  longer  pass  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  cham- 
be%(Tyjhence  collects  in  the  posterior  chamber,  pressing  the  iris  for- 
^ra  (Fig.  59).  A  nodulated  protrusion  of  the  iris  is  thus  produced, 
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which  finally  reaches  as  far  forward  as  the  cornea,  while  the  pupil  is 
represented  by  a  crater-shaped  retraction  of  the  pupillary  margin  which 
is  attached  to  the  lens  capsule.  In  consequence  of  being  so  greatly 
stretched,  the  iris  becomes  atrophic.  When  this  condition  has  lasted  a 
certain  time,  elevation  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  (secondary  glau¬ 
coma  ;  see  §  87)  is  added.  The  increased  hardness  of  the  eye  can  be 
established  by  palpation;  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  are  dilated,  the 
cornea  is  dull  and  less  sensitive  to  touch,  the  sight  fails,  with  a  decrease 
in  the  field  of  vision  starting  from  the  nasal  side,  until  at  length  the 
perception  of  light  is  entirely  abolished.  Then  the  formation  of  scle¬ 
ral  ectasiae  takes  place  in  the  blinded  eye  in  the  shape  of  anterior  and 
equatorial  staphylomata  of  the  sclera.  Seclusio  pupillae,  accordingly, 
if  it  is  not  remedied  in  time,  infallibly  leads  to  blindness. 

3.  Pupillary  Membrane  (occlusio  pupillce). — This  causes  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  vision,  the  degree  of  which  depends  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  membrane. 

4.  Exudates  behind  the  Iris. — These  lie  either  between  the  iris  and 

the  lens  (total  posterior  synechia)  or  between  the  ciliary  body  and  the 
lens  and  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter.  In  severe  cases  they 
form  a  coherent  fibrous  mass  which  completely  envelops  the  lens,  and 
which,  on  account  of  its  solidity,  is  called  the  cy clitic  shell  (s,  Fig.  60). 
This  has  a  great  tendency  to  shrink.  In  total  posterior  synechia  there 
is  evidently  no  nodulated  protrusion  of  the  iris — on  the  contrary,  the 
anterior  chamber  in  the  beginning  is  unusually  deep  at  the  periphery 
owing  to  the  retraction  of  the  iris  ( b ,  Fig.  60).  Afterward,  when  atro¬ 
phy  of  the  eye  sets  in,  the  anterior  chamber  often  becomes  shallower 
again,  because  iris  and  lens  together  are  pushed  forwa^dT^The  exu¬ 
dates  which  lie  behind  the  lens  in  the  vitreous  (c,  F<g^  52)  cause  by 
their  contraction  a  diminution  of  volume  of  the  vi^rrepus ;  the  eyeball 
then  becomes  softer.  The  shrinking  of  the  vitre^0Q7,  Fig.  62)  results 
in  detachment  of  the  retina  (r)  from  the  ;  in  part  also  this 

detachment  is  produced  by  direct  traction, Qi^cb  the  shell  of  cyclitic 
membranes  as  it  shrinks  attaches  itself the  inner  surface  of  the 
retina  and  draws  it  out  of  its  bed.  In  (^sequence  of  the  detachment 
of  the  retina,  complete  blindness  enaAS.  This  state  of  things,  consist¬ 
ing  of  diminished  tension  of  the/w^all,  with  decrease  in  its  size  and 
with  complete  blindness,  is  kn^ft  as  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  An  atro¬ 
phic  eyeball  presents  the  fdTTc&wng  picture :  The  whole  eye  is  smaller 
and  of  slightly  quad  ran  mnfcr  shape.  The  four  recti  muscles,  stretch¬ 
ing  across  the  equatomM^he  eyeball,  press  the  sclera  in  somewhat  at 
this  spot,  and  hence\^Foduce  flattening  at  the  four  sides.  With  the 
higher  degrees  oK^ophy  quite  deep  furrows  are  formed,  so  that  the 
eyeball  has  the  win  of  a  bale  of  goods  grooved  by  the  cord  with  which 
it  is  tied.  cornea  is  smaller,  often  opaque  and  flattened ;  at  other 

times,  agmfi^ransparent,  but  abnormally  protuberant  or  thrown  into 
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folds.  The  atrophic  iris  is  either  pressed  quite  against  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea,  or  an  anterior  chamber  still  exists.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  find  the  chamber  bounded  behind  by  a  firm  diaphragm  in 
which  the  iris,  which  is  imbedded  in  the  shell  of  exudate,  is  often  but 
indistinctly  recognizable.  If  the  pupil  is  still  distinguishable,  a  mem- 


a 

ri 
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Fig.  62.— Atrophy  op  the  Eyeball.  In  part  after  Wedl-Bock. 


The  eye  is  smaller  and  of  irregular  shape,  chiefly  from  the  folding  of  the  sclera  behind  the 
points  of  attachment  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  rectus  internus.  ri,  and  the  rectus  externus, 
re.  The  cornea,  C,  is  diminished  in  size,  flattened,  and  folded  especially  on  its  posterior 
surface.  At  its  inner  border  it  bears  the  depressed  cicatrix,  N,  which  was  produced  by  the 
injury.  The  anterior  chamber  is  shallow;  the  iris,  i,  is  thickened  &nd  forms  an  unbroken 
surface,  because  the  pupil  is  closed  by  exudate.  Behind  the  iri&Mes  the  shrunken  lens,  Z, 
and  behind  this  is  the  great  shell  of  cyclitic  membrane,  c,  the^pmlnking  of  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  By  reason  of  this  shrinkm^Vhe  ciliary  processes,  the 
pigment-layer  of  which  has  markedly  proliferated,  are  drgfQvm  toward  the  center,  and, 
together  with  the  adjacent  chorioid,  c/i,  are  detached  fr/nqXfcfie  sclera  ;  between  the  two 
structures  are  seen  the  disjoined  lamellae  of  the  supraclirfnoia  membrane,  a.  The  retina,  r, 
is  detached  and  folded  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  wliipk^i^icloses  the  remains  of  the  degen- 


brane  and  the  opaque  lens  are  founcUfli  it.  The  eye  is  softer,  and  is 
often  sensitive  to  the  touch.  In  tlie  later  stages  markedly  hard  spots 
(ossified  exudates)  may  sometimesMoe  felt  through  the  sclera. 


Atrophy  develops  graduarfMk rough  a  course  of  months  and  years. 
The  inflammation  and  rtn,  which  have  been  present  for  a  long 


develops  graduarfMdi rough  a  course  of  months  and  years. 


The  inflammation  and  t^^Jpmn,  which  have  been  present  for  a  long 
time,  disappear  when  atrophy  is  complete.  But  even  then  sec¬ 
ondary  attacks  of  tfaijh^occur,  especially  if  the  eye  harbors  a  foreign 


ondary  attacks  of  ^aijt^)ccur,  especially  if  the  eye  harbors  a  foreign 
body,  or  if  ossification  of  the  exudate  takes  place. 

5.  Opacity  Jtjstfie  Lens. — This  develops  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  nutr^^rr  of  the  lens.  If  merely  a  few  synechise  are  present,  it 
is  rarel}^h§Wved ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  observed  with  proportion¬ 
ately  great  regularity  when  seclusio  pupillae  has  existed  for  a  long  time, 
an^/pSpr^icularly  so  in  those  severe  cases  in  which  the  lens  is  completely 
seamed  in  cyclitic  exudates.  Such  a  cataract  is  denoted  by  the  name 
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of  cataracta  complicata  or  cataracta  accreta  (=  grown  fast  to — i.  e., 
grown  fast  to  the  iris).  In  atrophic  eyeballs  the  lens  is  always  opaque, 
and  generally  shrunken  as  well. 


The  protrusion  of  the  iris  does  not  take  place  uniformly,  but  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  projecting  prominences  separated  by  constrictions.  The  latter  repre¬ 
sent  the  more  resistant,  radial  fibers  which  do  not  give  way  before  the  pressure  of 
the  aqueous  until  afterward.  The  condition  in  which  the  iris  is  found  protrud¬ 
ing  in  a  greater  part  of  its  circumference,  while  one  sector  of  it  remains  in  its 
normal  situation,  is  generally  referable  to  the  faet  that  at  this  spot  an  adhesion 
of  the  surface  of  the  iris  to  the  lens  exists,  preventing  its  protrusion.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  a  mistake  to  select  just  this  spot  for  performing  an  iridectomy, 
although  on  other  accounts  it  would  seem  to  be  very  suitable  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  because  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  chamber  there.  If  the  iris  has  been 
pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  cornea,  it  may  become  agglutinated  to  the  latter 
in  places,  and  in  this  way  anterior  synechise  may  be  produced  without  there 
having  ever  been  a  perforation  of  the  cornea  (see  page  195). 

Atrophy  of  the  iris  can  progress  to  such  an  extent  that  the  iris  becomes 
transparent,  or  even  so  far  that  complete  gaps  form  in  it.  A  spontaneous  forma¬ 
tion  of  gaps  in  the  iris  is  also  sometimes  observed  when  occlusio  pupillae  makes 
its  appearance  in  early  childhood.  The  iris  is  then  fixed  not  only  at  its  ciliary, 
but  also  at  its  pupillary  margin,  being  attached  to  the  membrane  that  exists  in 
the  pupil.  As  the  eye  grows,  the  iris  is  stretched  constantly  more  and  more  be¬ 
tween  its  two  points  of  attachment  until  atrophy  and  finally  dehiscence  in  spots 
occur.  In  this  way,  through  the  formation  of  an  opening,  the  sight  may  be 
spontaneously  restored.  In  like  fashion,  the  formation  of  gaps  (or  even  the 
separation  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  margin)  may  take  place  in  cases  in  which 
the  iris  was  attached  to  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea  in  childhood. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  seclusio  and  occlusio  pupillae  devejAp  not  only 
as  the  result  of  irido-cyclitis  but  also  in  connection  with  the  lai^^  perforating 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  if  the  margin  of  the  pupil  is  involved  thr<  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  cicatrix.  In  this  case,  too,  the  usual  consequen^^f  seclusio  pupil- 
lse  make  their  appearance ;  the  iris  is  pressed  forward  afi  (ajas  the  cornea,  and 
an  increase  in  tension  takes  place,  as  is  so  often  obsetfcS&'in  staphyloma  of  the 
cornea  (see  page  205). 

The  cornea,  in  irido-cyclitis  suffers  harm  th 
trates  that  may  form  in  it  (see  page  184),  thij 
(deposits,  hypopyon),  or  through  the  cont^t  oT 
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l  the  deeply  situated  infil- 
j*h  the  deposition  of  exudate 
the  iris,  w'hicli  wriien  lasting  a 
long  time  produces  corneal  opacity  (paa^res).  In  the  stage  of  atrophy  of  the 
eyeball  a  zonular  opacity  frequentlv>fr^^§-iipon  the  cornea.  Keratitis  bullosa 
and  vesiculosa  also  often  make  thomifcppearance  in  eyes  which  are  blinded  by 
irido-cyclitis. 

,frb&<in  irido-cyclitis  has  run  its  course,  manifest 
J)al  examination  as  follows:  The  atrophic  iris  is 
thinner  than  usual,  andQkhisists  chiefly  of  fibrillary  connective  tissue.  The 
cells  of  the  stroma  w^^Wieir  slender  branches  have  been  transformed  in  great 
part  into  coarse,  cells  filled  writh  pigment ;  masses  of  pigment  also  are 

often  found  lyimr  free  in  the  tissue.  The  vessels  are  in  part  obliterated  and 
the  nerve-trmfjfe\lso  have  disappeared.  The  sphincter  pupillae  and  the  retinal 
pigments Vre  wie  parts  which  remain  the  longest.  The  ciliary  body,  including 
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both  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  ciliary  processes  (Fig.  59,  c),  is  aso  found  to  be 
atrophic  in  old  cases.  The  two  innermost  layers  of  the  ciliary  processes,  how¬ 
ever,  often  undergo  proliferation,  the  two  strata  of  cells  of  the  pars  ciliaris  reti¬ 
nae  growing  extensively  into  the  cyclitic  exudates  and  taking  part  in  their 
formation  (/,  Fig.  60).  By  the  traction  which  the  masses  of  exudate,  as  they 
shrink,  exert  upon  the  ciliary  processes,  the  latter  are  greatly  elongated,  so  that 
their  apices  project  well  toward  their  posterior  pole  of  the  lens ;  when  the  trac¬ 
tion  is  still  greater,  the  entire  ciliary  body  is  pulled  out  of  its  bed  (c,  Fig.  60). 
This  traction  upon  the  ciliary  body  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  continuous  or 
constantly  recurring  sense  of  pain,  which  exists  in  so  many  cases  of  old  irido¬ 
cyclitis  and  sets  the  patients  almost  frantic;  and  it  may  also  give  rise  to  sympa¬ 
thetic  disease  of  the  other  eye.  The  exudates  themselves  consist  in  the  recent 
state  of  round  cells  and  of  an  interstitial  substance  of  fibrin,  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions.  The  exudates  afterward  become  organized  into  false  membranes,  the 
round  cells  turning  into  spindle  cells  and  ultimately  into  connective-tissue 
fibers.  In  this  way  a  very  tough  tissue  is  produced,  which  grates  when  cut 
through,  and  which  rightly  bears  the  name  of  shell  (“  Schwarte  ”).  On  ac¬ 
count  of  this  tenacity  it  puts  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  attempts  at  the 
formation  of  a  pupil.  In  cases  in  which  the  irido-cyclitis  has  been  produced  by 
a  foreign  body,  the  latter  not  infrequently  is  found  imbedded  in  this  shell  of 
exudate.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  tissue  constituents  there  are  often  found 
in  the  exudation-membranes  new-formed  blood-vessels  which  have  developed 
from  the  neighboring  organs,  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  and  also  pigment  which 
takes  its  origin  from  the  retinal  pigment-layer  of  the  iris  and  of  the  ciliary 
body.  The  lens  which  is  inclosed  in  the  exudation-membranes  forms  with 
these  a  rigid  diaphragm  separating  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  section  of 
the  eyeball.  The  lens  becomes  opaque  and  disintegrates,  its  capsule  ruptures, 
and  masses  of  exudate  penetrate  into  the  capsular  sac.  If  these  masses  after¬ 
ward  become  ossified,  the  picture — to  be  sure  only  an  apparent  one — of  ossifi¬ 
cation  of  the  lens  may  be  developed. 

By  the  subsequent  shrinking  of  the  exudation^rafnbranes  softening  and 
diminution  in  size  of  the  eyeball — atrophy  of  thejKfball— are  produced.  The 
anterior  chamber  becomes  narrower,  because  shell  of  exudate  which  is 
stretched  between  the  ciliary  processes  and  probes  over  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lens  (s,  Fig.  60),  as  it  shortens  tends  ^pcome  approximated  to  a  straight 
line  (c,  Fig.  61),  and  in  so  doing  presses cfie  lens  forward.  In  other  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  the  cicatricial  traction^mby  manifest  itself  more  in  a  backward 
direction,  so  that  the  anterior  chftjnoer  becomes  deeper.  Through  the  same 
force  of  traction  cicatrices  in  tfefcXornea  or  in  the  sclera,  with  which  the  exu¬ 
dates  are  connected,  are  <d^p-)steadily  inward  (AT,  Fig.  62) ;  hence  the  de¬ 
pression  of  cicatrices  aftejNtffcjuries  or  operations  is  always  to.be  considered  a 
bad  omen  for  the  corpse  ©the  disease.  The  traction  of  the  exudates  further¬ 
more  causes  detaclmWf  of  the  retina  (r,  Fig.  62)  and  often,  too,  detachment 
of  the  ciliary  p^^sses  and  even  of  the  chorioid  ( ch ).  The  cavity  of  the 
vitreous  is  redrfEyi  to  a  small  space  ( g )  lying  directly  behind  the  lens.  The 
space  benesd^jEne  retina  ( s )  and  also  beneath  the  chorioid,  wherever  de¬ 
tached  (^N^nlled  with  an  albuminous  transudation  and  often  also  contains 
extravasatM  blood.  In  advanced  atrophy,  the  sclera  ( 8 )  is  thrown  into  folds 
an^i^t4ickened  in  spots.  The  shell  of  exudate  not  infrequently  becomes  ossi- 
fjecFmer  on  and,  if  the  chorioid  has  participated  in  the  process  of  exudation. 
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the  whole  back  part  of  the  eye  may  be  occupied  by  a  shell  of  bone.  The  optic 
nerve  is  atrophied  to  a  thin  strand  of  connective  tissue. 

70.  Etiology  of  Iritis  and  Cyclitis. — Iritis  and  cyclitis  are  either 
primary  or  secondary  in  their  development.  In  the  first  case,  the 
original  site  of  the  disease  is  in  the  iris  or  ciliary  body  itself  ;  in  the 
second  case,  there  is  an  affection  of  neighboring  parts,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  (e.  g.,  in  iritis  with  abscess 
of  the  cornea).  Primary  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  as 
well  as  of  the  uvea  in  general  is  caused  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  a 
deep-seated  general  disease,  such  as  syphilis,  scrofula,  etc. ;  and  many 
of  those  cases  which  at  present  we  still  regard  as  purely  local  inflam¬ 
mations  and  which,  because  their  origin  is  unknown  to  us,  we  desig¬ 
nate  as  idiopathic,  certainly  belong  in  the  same  category.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  our  knowledge  of  the  interdependence  of  morbid  phenomena 
increases,  the  group  of  so-called  idiopathic  inflammations  of  the  uvea 
will  melt  away.  Among  the  primary  iritides  the  only  ones  of  undoubt¬ 
edly  local  nature  are  traumatic  and  sympathetic  iritis. 

We  may,  therefore,  classify  the  inflammations  of  the  iris  and  the 
ciliary  body  with  reference  to  their  etiology  according  to  the  subjoined 
scheme.  In  it,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  description,  the  expression 
“  iritis  ”  stands  for  the  sake  of  brevity  as  the  representative  of  iritis, 
cyclitis,  irido-cyclitis,  and  irido-chorioiditis — that  is,  for  all*  inflamma¬ 
tions  which  predominantly  affect  the  anterior  part  of  the  uvea  : 

1.  Iritis  syphilitica. 

2.  Iritis  scrofulosa. 

3.  Iritis  tuberculosa. 

4.  Iritis  rheumatica,  Xs  > 

5.  Iritis  gonorrhok 

6.  Iritis  in  acu1^pj£ectious  diseases. 

7.  Iritis  dial 

8.  Iritis  irhA^thica. 

9.  Iri^Samimatica. 

10.  Iiim^sympathica. 


A.  Primary 
iritis. 


Iritis  in  con¬ 
sequence  of 
general  dis¬ 
eases. 


Iritis  as  a 
local  affec¬ 
tion. 

B.  Secondary  iritis.  ^ 

A.  Primary  Iritis. — 1.  Syphilirt&rlritis. — Syphilis  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  iritis,  smc@iHeast  half  of  all  the  cases  of  iritis 
are  referable  to  it.  For  the  part,  it  is  acquired  syphilis  that  we 
have  to  do  with.  The  dia^neps  of  syphilitic  iritis  is  very  easy  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  characteristic  formation  of  nodules  (iritis  papulosa) 
is  present.  The  nodul^nave  a  yellowish-red  color,  are  of  the  size  of  a 
pm’s  head  or  larg£irafr&  are  situated  either  on  the  ciliary  or  the  pupil¬ 
lary  margin  of  JK^Mris,  but  never  between  the  two  zones  in  the  mid- 
hreadth  of  the  iKs.  The  nodules  afterward  disappear  again  by  resorp- 
hon  withoj>£^v  purulent  disintegration  taking  place.  At  the  nlaces 
•toetWN, 

rere  situated,  broad  and  solid  synechias  are  left,  and  there 
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is  often  also  a  circumscribed  atrophy  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris.  At 
other  times  no  distinct  nodules  are  found,  but  several  portions  of  the 
pupillary  margin  are  greatly  swollen,  or  at  all  events  there  are  unusu¬ 
ally  broad  synechiae  which  do  not  yield  to  atropine  (&,  Fig.  58).  Fi¬ 
nally,  in  many  cases  iritis  syphilitica  presents  absolutely  no  character¬ 
istic  marks;  the  diagnosis,  then,  can  be  certainly  established  only 
through  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  syphilis,  or  through  the 
favorable  action  of  antisyphilitic  remedies. 

Syphilitic  iritis  generally  belongs  to  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis. 
It  makes  its  appearance  soon  after  the  first  eruptions  upon  the  skin 
(macular  or  papular),  for  which  reason  we  may  compare  the  nodules  in 
the  iris  to  papules  or  to  condylomata,  and  may  designate  the  iritis  as 
iritis  papulosa.  In  most  cases,  the  time  when  the  iritis  first  appears  is 
comprised  within  the  first  year  after  the  infection  has  taken  place. 
More  rarely  the  iritis  breaks  out  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  and  is 
then  not  associated  with  the  formation  of  nodules.  In  exceptional 
cases,  however,  nodules  do  show  themselves  in  this  late  form  also  and 
they  must  then  be  regarded  as  gummata  (iritis  gummosa).  These  are 
observed  both  in  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body.  They  may  attain  great 
dimensions,  break  through  the  envelopes  of  the  eyeball,  and  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  the  eye. 

Iritis  also  occurs  in  consequence  of  hereditary  syphilis,  although  by 
no  means  as  frequently  as  after  acquired  syphilis.  ’  Parenchymatous 
keratitis,  dependent  upon  hereditary  syphilis,  is  often  associated  with 
iritis.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  iritis  becomes,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  conspicuous,  while  the  keratitis  attains  but  a  slight 
degree  of  prominence  ;  and  there  may  even  be  ii&tis  without  any  kera¬ 
titis  whatever.  Iritis  due  to  hereditary  syphilids  a  disease  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  while  iritis  resulting  from  jCmtired  syphilis  is  usually 
observed  only  in  adults.  .  .  ,*p: . . 

Syphilitic  intis  is  very  frequenHv^sociated  with  diseases  of  the 
posterior  section  of  the  eye — that  is, \^/lr inflammation  of  the  chorioid, 
retina,  and  optic  nerve.  Moreora;,  it  displays  a  great  tendency  to 
recur.  ^ 

2.  Iritis  scrofulosa. — Thi^fears  in  its  appearance  and  course  much 
resemblance  to  iritis  duetOTlsreditary  syphilis.  It  is  often  marked  by 
the  presence  of  large,  l^^aceous-looking  deposits  or  by  lardaceous  exu¬ 
dation  masses,  whi/lT  appear  to  grow  out  from  the  sinus  of  the  cham¬ 
ber.  It  is  founcLjntne  ages  of  childhood  and  youth  in  scrofulous  per¬ 
sons,  and  alsoi|vwiose  suffering  simply  from  anaemia. 

3.  Iritiqrty&erculosa. — See  §  75,  Tumors  of  the  Iris. 

4.  Ij&St'rheiimatica. — This  occurs  in  persons  who  have  been  ill 
with  aa'tiKmar  rheumatism  (arthritis  rheumatica).  It  is  the  form  of 
iri^sSahich  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  recur.  From  the  fact  that  in 
Many  cases  the  recurrences  of  the  iritis  coincide  with  recurrences  of 
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the  rheumatism  (attacks  of  swelling  in  the  individual  joints),  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  is  demonstrated.  Iritis  also  occurs  as  a  result 
of  arthritis  deformans  and  arthritis  urica  [gout]. 

5.  Iritis  gonorrhoica  develops  in  those  cases  in  which  gonorrhoea 
has  given  rise  to  a  general  infection.  This  latter  runs  a  course  similar 
to  that  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  First  the  knee-joint  is  attacked 
by  inflammation,  which  may  afterward  migrate  to  the  other  joints  also  ; 
associated  cardiac  complications  may  even  occur.  This  disease  is 
known  as  gonorrhoeal  gout  [rheumatism].  Iritis  does  not  generally 
set  in  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  arthritis  and  frequently  attacks 
both  eyes,  as  in  fact  is  also  the  case  with  the  other  iri tides  caused  by  a 
general  lesion.  Just  as  the  gonorrhoeal  lesion  of  the  joints  is  very 
similar  to  articular  rheumatism,  so  also  gonorrhoeal  iritis  resembles  in 
external  features  the  rheumatic  variety.  Like  the  latter,  too,  it  has 
very  frequent  recurrences,  with  which  is  frequently  associated  a  renewal 
of  the  discharge  from  the  urethra  or  a  return  of  swelling  in  the  affect¬ 
ed  joints. 

6.  Iritis  in  Acute  Infectious  Diseases . — Among  these  relapsing  fever 
is  the  chief  one  in  which  iritis  forms  a  frequent  complication.  It  is 
usually  protracted  in  its  course,  but  ultimately  goes  on  to  a  cure. 
Iritis  is  observed,  but  far  more  rarely,  in  variola,  typhus  fever,  pneu¬ 
monia,  etc. 

7.  Iritis  diabetica . — This  is  often  associated  with  copious  exudation 
into  the  anterior  chamber  (hypopyon),  but  on  the  whole  runs  a  favor¬ 
able  course  (Leber). 

71.  8.  Iritis  icliopathica. — Under  this  head  are  comprised  those 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  apparently  develops  spc^jNjnWisly  in 
the  iris,  without  its  being  possible  to  make  out  the  j^^sence  of  any 
local  cause  (traumatism,  etc.),  or  if  a  constitution*^  affection.  In 
many  cases  a  cold  is  charged  with  being  the  catb^^f  the  iritis,  but  in 
most  instances  the  cause  remains  obscure. 

Acute  idiopathic  iritis  is  generally  unhalQr^l^  it  attacks  none  but 
adults,  and  those,  in  most  cases,  of  the  ma^sex.  The  iris  of  the  adult 
man  is  much  more  prone  to  be  inflameo-'than  is  the  iris  of  the  child. 
In  childhood,  therefore,  iritis  is  rarpAwfyway,  and  it  does  not  occur  at 
all  as  an  idiopathic  affection  ;  qn^ytibontrary,  if  no  local  cause  (trau¬ 
matism,  sympathetic  ophthalmS^  transmission  from  the  neighboring 
parts)  is  present,  the  existafTby^f  a  constitutional  affection  can  always 
be  demonstrated. 

Chronic  idiopathicjrlQs  generally  appears  under  the  form  of  irido- 
chorioiditis  chronic* s&tfso  called  iritis  serosa).  This  disease  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  but  v^jS^ight  symptoms  of  inflammation  ;  injection  of  the 
eyes  and  pain  ar^resent  only  now  and  then,  and  with  but  little  inten¬ 
sity  when  jd^^do  exist ;  frequently  the  only  complaint  that  the  patients 
'  in  regard  to  the  steadily  increasing  disturbance  of  vis- 
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ion.  Examination  of  the  eye  shows  posterior  synechiae  which  slowly 
increase  in  numbers  until  finally  seclusion  of  the  pupil  is  developed. 
Almost  always  too  there  is  a  thin  membrane  present  in  the  pupil.  The 
iris  becomes  atrophic  early,  and  afterward,  when  seclusion  of  the  pupil 
develops,  bulges  forward  in  nodular  projections.  Hypopyon  is  never 
present,  but  instead  there  are  very  frequently  fine  deposits  which  point 
to  the  implication  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  uvea,  an  implication 
which  also  manifests  itself  through  the  presence  of  opacities  in  the  vitre¬ 
ous.  As  these  opacities  continually  increase  in  number  and  the  vitreous 
at  the  same  time  becomes  liquefied,  the  latter  is  finally  converted  into 
an  opaque,  mucilaginous  liquid.  Subsequently  opacity  of  the  lens  is 
added,  and  atrophy  of  the  chorioid  and  retina  sets  in.  The  interfer¬ 
ence  with  vision  in  these  eyes  is,  therefore,  always  much  greater  than 
the  optical  obstructions  in  the  anterior  division  of  the  eye  (deposits, 
membrane  in  the  pupil)  would  lead  one  to  expect.  This  disease, 
which  really  affects  all  parts  of  the  eyeball,  in  most  cases  terminates  in 
complete  blindness.  In  consequence  of  the  seclusio  pupillse,  increase  of 
tension  sets  in  with  blindness  from  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve;  after¬ 
ward  the  eyeball  may  become  ectatic.  In  other  cases,  blindness  takes 
place  under  the  guise  of  a  gradually  developing  atrophy  of  the  eyeball ; 
the  eye  becomes  softer,  and  the  retina  undergoes  total  detachment. 

Chronic  irido-chorioiditis  almost  always  attacks  both  eyes.  It  runs 
so  slow  a  course  that  years  pass  before  complete  blindness  makes  its 
appearance.  It  is  a  disease  of  advanced  age.  and  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  incurable  blindness  in  elderly  people.  The  cause  of 
it  appears  in  many  cases  to  be  seated  in  bad  nutritive  conditions,  or  in 
early  cessation  of  the  menses ;  but  very  often  c^tesjoccur  in  patients 
who,  apart  from  their  eye  trouble,  are  perfectlvffipalth}'. 

9.  Iritis  traumatica. — The  causes  of  tldfix^e  injuries  of  all  kinds, 
especially  if  perforation  of  the  eyeball  &©taken  place,  and  particu¬ 
larly  if  a  foreign  body  is  left  in  the  e^jwperations  upon  the  eyeball 
are,  of  course,  to  be  counted  amoiJgJi^  injuries,  and  of  these  those 
which  are  most  dangerous  with  Jfegard  to  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  are 
the  ones  which  affect  the  vicini^  of  the  ciliary  body  (cataract  opera¬ 
tions).  Injuries  are  the  mp§®requent  cause  of  those  severe  cases  of 
irido-cyclitis  which  termimfe^in  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.* 

With  traumatic  irijS^and  irido-cyclitis  in  the  wider  sense  of  an  in¬ 
flammation  produagd Nay  direct  injury  to  the  iris,  may  be  also  enumer¬ 
ated  the  following  Vaises  :  Iritis  frequently  develops  when,  after  open¬ 
ing  the  lens-caisfeSle,  the  masses  of  lens  matter  as  they  swell  come  into 
direct  conta^Outh  the  iris  and  press  against  it.  The  same  is  the  case 
when  tbMys  pressure  made  upon  the  iris  by  a  lens  which  is  obliquely 
placed  ov^ompletely  dislocated.  Finally,  there  might  also  be  adduced 


*  For  further  particulars  see  page  219. 
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in  this  connection  those  cases  in  which  an  intra-ocular  tumor  or 
cysticercus  in  a  certain  stage  of  development  sets  up  a  violent  irido¬ 
cyclitis. 

The  exciting  cause  in  cases  of  traumatic  iritis  of  the  sort  just 
adduced  may  be  of  three  kinds :  either  mechanical  injury  (traction, 
contusion),  chemical  irritation  (e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  contact  with  swollen 
portions  of  the  lens  or  in  the  case  of  a  cysticercus) ;  or,  finally,  infec¬ 
tion  from  without.  The  last-named  cause  is  without  doubt  the  most 
frequent. 

10.  Irido-cyclitis  sympathica. — When  inflammation  is  carried  from 
an  eye  suffering  with  irido-cyclitis  over  to  the  other  side  and  attacks 
the  other  eye,  which  has  hitherto  been  sound,  the  disease  produced  in 
the  latter  is  designated  by  the  name  of  sympathetic  inflammation. 
This  inflammation,  like  the  primary  one,  makes  its  appearance  under 
the  guise  of  an  irido-cyclitis. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  iritis  sympathica  is  preceded  by  a  prodro¬ 
mal  stage.  The  patient  notices  that  during  the  performance  of  fine 
work  he  is  suddenly  obliged  to  stop  because  the  work  grows  indistinct 
before  his  eyes ;  after  a  period  of  rest  he  is  again  able  to  continue  his 
work.  This  interference  with  vision  is  caused  by  a  weakness  of  the 
accommodation.  Another  symptom  of  the  prodromal  stage  is  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  light,  and  also,  though  not  often,  violent  pain,  the  latter  appear¬ 
ing  sometimes  at  a  portion  of  the  eye  which  is  symmetrically  placed 
with  reference  to  the  diseased  portion  of  the  other  eye.  These  symp¬ 
toms  are  also  denoted  by  the  name  sympathetic  irritation.  They  may, 
in  rare  cases,  exist  for  years  without  inflammation  supervening.  In 
most  cases,  however,  after  a  short  time  (from  a  few  days  toCai^pw  weeks) 
they  pass  over  into  manifest  inflammation.  Gfj 

Sympathetic  inflammation  declares  itself  by  a  (^^lopment  of  the 
objective  symptoms  of  irido-cyclitis  together  w^i^hi  increase  of  the 
subjective  troubles  just  described.  Ciliary  inj^jbh,  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  discoloration  of  the  iris,  and  the  form^tmnSof  synechiae  are  found. 
Deposits  are  almost  never  wanting,  while&on  the  other  hand,  hypopyon 
is  not  ordinarily  present;  minute  oplc/ties  show  themselves  in  the 
vitreous.  These  changes  sometime^®^  in  insidiously,  sometimes  sud¬ 
denly  with  great  photophobia  an^V^isiderable  pain.  In  the  severest 
cases  the  very  first  attack  of  ii^Mimation  induces  annular  or  total  pos¬ 
terior  synechia  and  occl  yioP 3  the  pupil ;  in  less  severe  cases  it  is 
possible,  with  suitable  tresrtefent,  to  effect  after  many  weeks  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  inflait^^tion,  although  a  number  of  synechiae  are  left 
behind.  Unfortunates  a  recurrence  of  the  inflammation  occurs  almost 
without  exceptm^&fier  an  interval  during  which  the  cure  is  apparently 
complete.  ison  of  this  and  subsequent  recurrences  the  eye  at 

length  is  decoyed,  either  as  the  result  of  increase  of  tension  (due  to 
seclusio  ■ pHjjlilrae)  or  of  a  slowly  developing  atrophy.  Those  cases  are 
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to  be  classed  as  the  exceptions  which  run  so  favorable  a  course  that  the 
patient  gets  off  with  a  single  attack  of  inflammation,  and  retains  an 
eye  with  serviceable  sight.  Since  the  severe  cases  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent,  sympathetic  irido-cyclitis  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  as  one  which  almost 
always  terminates  in  blindness. 

The  affection  of  the  first  eye ,  which  gives  rise  to  a  sympathetic  in¬ 
flammation,  is  always  an  irido-cyclitis,  and  is,  in  fact,  almost  without 
exception,  an  irido-cyclitis  traumatica,  due  to  a  penetrating  injury  of 
the  eyeball.  All  cases  of  traumatic  irido-cyclitis  are  not  equally  fraught 
with  peril  for  the  second  eye.  To  be  regarded  as  particularly  danger¬ 
ous  are  :  (1)  Those  cases  in  which  the  injury  has  affected  the  region  of 
the  ciliary  body,  and  particularly  if  it  has  left  the  iris  or  the  ciliary 
body  incarcerated  in  the  cicatrix.  For  this  reason,  unsuccessful  cases 
of  G-raefe’s  cataract  operation  have  become  a  frequent  cause  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  inflammation.  (2)  Cases  in  which  a  foreign  body  has  been  left 
in  the  eye. 

The  point  of  time  at  which  the  greatest  danger  of  the  transmission 
of  the  inflammation  exists  is  when  the  irido-cyclitis  in  the  injured  eye 
is  at  its  height.  Hence  sympathetic  inflammation  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance,  in  most  cases,  from  four  to  eight  weeks  after  the  injury  to  the 
first  eye  has  taken  place.  Later  than  this,  when  the  traumatic  irido¬ 
cyclitis  has  subsided  and  the  eye  has  fallen. a  prey  to  atrophy,  there 
need  be  generally  no  fear  of  sympathetic  inflammation  so  long  as  the 
atrophic  eye  is  free  from  inflammation  and  is  not  painful,  either  spon¬ 
taneously  or  to  the  touch.  The  danger  for  the  othfcr  eye  does  not  de¬ 
velop  again  until  the  atrophic  eye  becomes  onc^^jp<Ve  the  seat  of  in¬ 
flammation  and  of  pain— an  event  which,  tq  sure,  very  frequently 
occurs.  The  most  usual  cause  for  these  r^cv^ring  attacks  of  inflam¬ 
mation  is  the  persistent  presence  of  a  body  in  the  eye  or  the 

continual  shrinking  and  ultimate  os^ifijQjfcion  of  the  exudates.  In  this 
way  an  eye  which  has  been  carried  ^nymany  years  in  an  atrophic  state 
without  causing  trouble  may  smS^nly  become  the  cause  of  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  inflammation.  While^Arnsrefore,  the  minimum  period  for  the 
development  of  sympatheti^Gido-cyclitis  is  a  few  weeks  (the  shortest 
period  hitherto  observ^dO&*C£wo  weeks),  no  limits  can  be  set  to  the 
maximum  period ;  swmtnetic  inflammation  has  been  seen  to  appear 
forty  years  and  m/reSarter  the  injury  of  the  first  eye.  An  eye  which 
has  been  destroy echin  consequence  of  injury  is  therefore  a  constant 
source  of  daiigfe^o  the  other  eye. 

It  is  ^qK^ecessary  for  the  injured  eye  to  be  perfectly  blind  for  it  to 
excite  ^Swpathetic  inflammation.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  eye  has 
retaineaV^i  remnant  of  visual  power  after  the  injury  and  the  irido- 
following  it,  and  has  yet  given  rise  to  sympathetic  inflammation. 
^lNnat  case  it  may  happen  that  the  sympathetically  affected  eye  un- 
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dergoes  complete  destruction,  while  the  injured  eye  is  still  used  to 
see  with. 

It  is  important  to  know — especially  with  reference  to  prognosis  and 
treatment — under  what  conditions  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the 
second  eye  occurs  only  as  a  rare  exception,  and  hence  is  generally  not 
to  be  apprehended.  These  conditions  are  :  1.  Phthisis  corneae,  due  to 
suppuration  of  the  cornea  (after  abscess,  acute  blennorrhcea,  etc.). 
2.  Staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  3.  Glaucoma  absolutum.  4.  Phthisis 
bulbi  after  panophthalmitis. 

In  what  way  does  the  transference  of  the  inflammation  from  one 
eye  to  the  other  take  place  ?  This  question  has  not,  up  to  this  time, 
been  definitely  decided.  Mackenzie  was  the  first  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  physicians  to  the  dependence  of  the  inflammation  of  the  second 
eye  upon  that  of  the  first.  His  idea  of  the  method  of  transmission  was 
that  the  inflammation  made  its  way  backward  along  the  optic  nerve 
and  passed  over  along  the  chiasm  to  the  optic  nerve  of  the  other  side, 
in  which  it  traveled  forward.  This  explanation  was  afterward  given 
up,  because  the  inflammation  in  the  second  eye  made  its  appearance, 
not  under  the  guise  of  an  optic  neuritis,  but  under  that  of  an  irido¬ 
cyclitis.  Now,  as  the  uvea  is  supplied  by  the  ciliary  nerves,  the  path 
of  transmission  was  regarded  as  being  in  them.  The  ciliary  nerves  of 
the  two  sides  are  not  connected  with  each  other  directly,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  optic  nerves  through  the  chiasm ;  hence  the  transmission  of 
inflammation  in  this  case  can  not  be  conceived  of  as  a  direct  one.  On 
the  contrary,  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  ciliary  nerves  starting 
from  the  inflamed  eye  cause  an  irritation  in  the  nerve- Qgto  ter,  which 
is  transmitted  like  a  reflex  to  the  ciliary  nerves  of  the  de  and  to 

their  termination  in  the  eye. 

Recently  many  (Leber,  Deutschmann,  and  otlid^Vnave  returned  to 
the  old  theory  of  transmission  through  the  optidS|©ves.  It  is  supposed 
that,  through  the  injury  of  one  eye,  micr^tfCjinisms  are  introduced 
into  it  and  multiply  there.  Then  they>an^Aipposed  to  travel  along 
the  optic  nerve  and  its  sheaths  from  orns^ye  across  to  the  other  and  to 
excite  inflammation  in  the  latter.  ^  ^ 

B.  Secondary  Iritis  and  Irido-cy%fi4s  are  the  varieties  which  develop 
through  transference  of  the  infl^riMSMon  from  neighboring  organs  to  the 
iris  and  ciliary  body.  Inflamir^Kns  of  the  cornea  are  the  lesions  that  most 
frequently  give  rise  to  it  ;^amHimong  these  it  is  chiefly  the  suppurative 
keratides  that  are  apt^Wbevery  frequently  complicated  with  iritis.  Of 
the  varieties  of  scleritl®3? is  the  deep  form  which  leads  to  inflammation 
of  the  iris  and  th$  qMrry  body.  More  rarely,  inflammations  pass  forward 
from  the  postqj&^ection  of  the  eye  to  the  iris.  Under  the  head  of  in¬ 
flammations  (iftms  sort  belong  chorioiditis  and  detachment  of  the  retina. 

iritifosy^us  produced  are  usually  of  a  lighter  sort  or  are  chronic, 
shiggisjvfdtfns.  Finally,  we  may  also  put  down  to  the  account  of  sec- 
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ondary  iritis  the  cases  of  iritis  traumatica,  already  adduced,  in  which 
the  iris  is  not  affected  by  direct  traumatism,  as  the  iritis  in  swelling  of 
the  lens,  in  luxation  of  the  lens,  in  intra-ocular  tumors,  cysticercus,  etc. 

That  form  of  syphilitic  iritis  which  is  associated  with  the  formation  of 
nodules  is  generally  designated  under  the  name  of  iritis  gummosa.  For  it  was 
believed  that  these  nodular  exudates  were  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  gummy 
tumors  on  account  of  their  sharply  circumscribed  form,  which  gives  them  some¬ 
times  just  the  appearance  of  small  neoplasms.  If  we  conformed  to  this  view 
we  should  have  to  ascribe  this  form  of  syphilitic  iritis  to  the  tertiary  stage  of 
syphilis,  which  is  characterized  by  circumscribed  exudates  (gummata)  resembling 
new  formations.  But  in  so  doing  we  should  be  contradicting  clinical  observa¬ 
tion,  which  shows  that  iritis  with  the  formation  of  nodules,  always  sets  in  at 
the  same  time  with  the  phenomena  of  the  secondary  stage.  We  are  hence  jus¬ 
tified  in  comparing  the  nodules  in  the  iris  with  the  papules  and  condylomata, 
which  also  belong  to  this  stage,  and  in  designating  the  iritis  as  iritis  papulosa 
or  condylomatosa  (Widder).  Another  argument  against  the  gummy  nature  of 
the  nodules  in  the  iris  is  the  fact  that  they  never  break  down  nor  suppurate, 
as  gummata  are  apt  to  do.  True  gummata  of  the  iris  do  exist,  however,  but 
they  are  extremely  rare. 

Microscopical  examination  has  proved  that  even  in  those  cases  of  syphilitic 
iritis  in  which  no  nodules  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  these  may  nevertheless 
exist,  being  simply  too  small  to  project  perceptibly  above  the  surface  of  the  iris 
and  become  visible.  They  give  evidence  of  their  presence  by  the  marked  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  margin  of  the  pupil  at  a  circumscribed  spot  or  by  a  particularly  broad 
and  firm  adhesion  of  the  margin  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  These  appearances 
should  therefore  always  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  syphilitic  iritis. 

In  addition  to  these  signs  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  iritis  will,  of  course, 
always  have  to  be  based  upon  the  history  of  the  case  or  upoj^Yhe  demonstration  of 
the  presence  of  syphilis  in  the  patient.  But  should  we  ery  iritis  which  has 

no  characteristic  marks  syphilitic,  simply  because  it  oc@Js  in  a  syphilitic  person  ? 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be  sure,  we  should  taught,  since  syphilis  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  iritis ;  but  sHlOr  syphilitic  patient  may  also 
acquire  an  iritis  from  any  other  cause  whatewf^^ln  the  absence  of  other  guides, 
the  indication  in  every  case  is  to  initiate ^uNirfisyphilitic  treatment.  This  will, 
in  most  cases,  cause  rapid  improvemeifc  iiHtritis  of  syphilitic  origin,  while  other 
kinds  of  cases  are  but  little  or  not  at^^ affected;  from  which  fact  a  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  as  to  the  source  oWhe  iritis.  The  effect  of  antisyphilitic  treat¬ 
ment  is  also  of  assistance  in  m/ttoumg  the  diagnosis  in  those  cases  in  which  we 
are  in  doubt  as  to  whether^^cwne  in  the  iris  is  of  syphilitic  nature  or  must  be 
regarded  as  a  new  format&^(sarcoma,  tubercle). 

Syphilitic  iritis  ap$  occurs  during  intra-uterine  life ;  the  children  then  come 
into  the  world  with  rh^-emains  of  it,  such  as  synechise,  occlusion  of  the  pupil, 
atrophy  of  the  iri^J&id  even  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

Sympathe^i^Ophthalmia. — The  symptoms  of  sympathetic  irritation  which 
generally  tfngQ&e  the  inflammation  are  regarded  by  many  as  something  entirely 
differential  the  latter  and  having  no  connection  with  it.  They  are  thought 
to*be jjroaticed  through  the  ciliary  nerves,  while  the  transmission  of  the  inflam- 
matf&§\akes  place  through  the  optic  nerves.  It  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of  ^ie 
^sential  difference  between  irritation  and  inflammation  that  the  former  is  cer 
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tainly  and  permanently  relieved  by  the  enucleation  of  the  eye  originally  af¬ 
fected,  while  this  operation  is  powerless  against  sympathetic  inflammation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  in  very  many  cases  the  symptoms 
of  inflammation  develop  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly  from  the  symptoms  of 
sympathetic  irritation  that  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
the  two,  and  the  inflammation  appears  only  in  the  light  of  an  exacerbation  of 
the  prodromal  irritation. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  sympathetic  disease  may  appear  not  only  in  the  form 
of  an  irido-cyclitis,  but  also  under  some  other  guise.  The  greatest  variety  of 
affections  have  been  described  as  sympathetic.  Among  non-inflammatory  affec¬ 
tions,  cases  of  paralysis  of  accommodation,  of  amblyopia,  and  of  blepharospasm 
have  been  adduced  as  sympathetic  ;  among  inflammatory  affections  in  the  pos¬ 
terior  division  of  the  eye,  neuritis,  chorioiditis,  and  glaucoma;  and  in  the  an¬ 
terior  division  of  the  eye,  conjunctivitis  and  keratitis.  Most  of  these  accounts 
are  to  be  received  with  great  caution,  because  observers  have  often  gone  too 
far  in  taking  the  sympathetic  nature  of  the  disease  for  granted.  The  fact  that 
an  eye  has  been  destroyed  through  traumatism  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  re¬ 
garding,  without  further  proof,  any  subsequent  disease  of , the  other  eye  as  sym¬ 
pathetic.  This  assumption  should  be  made  only  when  such  disease  presents  the 
characteristic  clinical  picture  of  sympathetic  irido-cyclitis,  or  when,  upon  the 
enucleation  of  the  eye  first  diseased,  the  symptoms  in  the  second  eye  recede  too 
rapidly  to  be  accounted  for  upon  any  other  assumption  than  that  the  affection 
of  the  second  eye  was  caused  by  that  of  the  first.  The  converse  of  this  infer¬ 
ence  does  not  hold  good — that  is,  the  fact  that  enucleation  of  the  first  eye  does 
not  influence  the  course  of  the  disease  in  the  second  is  no  argument  against  the 
sympathetic  nature  of  the  lesion;  indeed,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  when 
sympathetic  ophthalmia  has  once  broken  out,  enucleation  of  the  eye  first  dis¬ 
eased  is  not  generally  able  to  cause  much  change. 

Can  an  irido-cyclitis  of  non-traumatic  origin  be  transmitted  to  tbe  other  eye  ? 
We  very  often  see  irido-cyclitis  develop  spontaneously  first  irysue^ye,  then  in 
the  other.  But  we  must  not  therefore  at  once  conclude  thaOthfc  inflammation 
has  been  transmitted  from  one  eye  to  the  other.  It  may  k^vfiat  we  have  to  do 
with  a  deeply  seated  common  cause,  generally  of  consjrtyktional  nature,  which 
makes  itself  felt  first  upon  one  eye,  then  upon  the-XiQTer.  Nevertheless,  un¬ 
doubted  cases  of  sympathetic  inflammation  have/flSo^een  observed  without  any 
antecedent  traumatism  or  perforation  of  the  £nwel/pes  of  the  eyeball.  In  this 
category  belong  the  instances  of  irido-cvcliti^n  the  case  of  Intra-ocular  tumor 
and  of  cysticercus,  in  which  the  presence  or  a  constitutional  disorder  as  the 
common  cause  of  the  disease  of  the  Drakes  can  be  excluded.  The  fact  de¬ 
serves  mention  that  the  wearing  of  cWamficial  eye  over  an  atrophic  stump  may 
be  the  source  of  sympathetic  inflabmjtnon  through  the  iritation  which  it  causes. 

'  In  regard  to  the  method  oJmt^ysinission  of  the  inflammation,  the  view  that  it 
takes  place  by  the  way  of  tll^j^tic  nerves  is  steadily  gaining  adherents.  This 
view  is  chiefly  based  upo^idie  experiments  of  Deutschmann.  In  animals,  it  is 
not  possible  to  exciterfc^vHie  injury  of  one  eye  a  sympathetic  inflammation  in 
the  other.  Hence^I^^gchmann  has  employed  another  method,  namely,  the  in¬ 
jection  of  cultivaifc^J^  of  fungi  (epecially  of  the  Staphylococcus )  either  into  the 
eye  itself  or  henfcjfch  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  He  found  that  the  fungi 
traveled  frqfl><ihe  site  of  injection  along  the  optic  nerves  to  the  brain.  At  the 
base  of  they  made  their  way  to  the  optic  nerve  of  the  other  side,  and 
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passed  down  upon  this  to  the  eye.  Here  they  set  up  an  inflammation  in  the 
form  of  a  neuritis  of  the  intra-ocular  end  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  with  this,  in  one 
or  two  cases,  an  irido-cyclitis  was  associated.  The  animals,  moreover,  speedily 
perished  from  general  infection.  Whether  the  inflammation  which  Deutsch- 
mann  produced  in  this  way  in  the  second  eye  is  identical  with  sympathetic  in¬ 
flammation  in  man  has  not  yet,  to  be  sure,  been  certainly  established.  We  shall 
hence  have  to  wait  for  further  proof  before  we  can  accept  as  perfectly  certain 
the  theory  of  the  transmission  of  the  inflammation  by  way  of  the  optic  nerves. 

72.  Treatment  of  Iritis  and  Cyclitis.— In  every  case  of  iritis  and 
cyclitis  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  combat  the  local 
symptoms  ( indicatio  morbi) ;  on  the  other,  to  remove  the  causes  lying 
at  their  foundation  ( indicatio  causalis).  In  many  cases  in  which  an 
etiological  factor  is  not  demonstrable,  we  are  thrown  back  solely  upon 
the  symptomatic  treatment. 

1.  Symptomatic  Treatment. — Atropine  is  the  most  important  rem¬ 
edy  in  iritis.  Inasmuch  as  it  contracts  the  iris,  it  necessarily  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  amount  of  blood  in  its  vessels,  and  hence  directly  counteracts 
the  hyperaemia.  By  paralyzing  the  sphincter  it  fulfills  a  second  indi¬ 
cation  which  requires  every  inflamed  organ  to  be  put  at  rest ;  the  con¬ 
stant  to-and-fro  movement  of  the  pupil  is  completely  arrested  by 
atropine.  The  third  action  of  atropine  consists  in  its  rupturing  poste¬ 
rior  synechise  which  already  exist  and  in  its  counteracting  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  ones,  through  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  that  it  causes. 
The  amount  of  atropine  administered  must  be  carefully  regulated 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  intensity  of  the  iritis.  During  the 
period  of  increase  of  the  inflammation  it  is  usually  difficult  to  obtain 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  because  a  spasm  of  the  sg^™ter  exists.  In 
this  case  we  must  instill  atropine  several  times  a^y:  If  this'  does  no 
good,  we  place  a  little  granule  of  atropine  in  s^Qiance  in  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  sac  (for  the  necessary  precautions,  s^eQpge  258) ;  this  is  better 
than  to  instill  the  solution  too  frequentlvHv^  doing  which  irritation  of 
the  conjunctiva  (atropine  catarrh)  i^mffiily  set  up.  By  the  simul¬ 
taneous  employment  of  cocaine  the^ction  of  atropine  may  be  height¬ 
ened.  When  the  inflammation  is  ^Bating,  atropine  is  simply  instilled 
often  enough  to  keep  the  pumjX^nstantly  dilated. 

In  cases  of  irido-cyclUh^N^vhich  the  implication  of  the  ciliary 
body  is  particularly  proimmmt,  and  also  in  cases  of  pure  cyclitis,  atro¬ 
pine  is  not  always  woltlktfne.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  iris  becomes 
narrower  and  its  vessNkr  can  contain  less  blood,  the  vessels  of  the  ciliary 
body  are  overdHt^SJled,  since  they  have  to  take  up  the  blood  which 
finds  no  lodgra^fc)  in  the  iris.  Hence,  in  such  cases,  we  must  be  very 
cautious  iiA£&  use  of  atropine,  and  must  suspend  it  whenever  we  find 
that  the  p&pi  increases  after  the  instillation.  So  also,  when  an  irido- 
cyclffij^is  combined  with  elevation  of  tension,  the  atropine  must  be 
straopM  and,  if  necessary,  replaced  by  a  miotic. 
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In  violent  inflammation,  moist  warm  compresses  or  poultices  afford 
the  best  results,  especially  for  the  relief  of  pain.  Cold  compresses  are 
generally  not  well  borne,  and  are  suitable  only  for  recent  cases  of  trau¬ 
matic  iritis.  Extensive  bloodletting  by  means  of  six  to  ten  leeches 
applied  to  the  temple,  or  by  a  ITeurteloup’s  artificial  leech,  may  very 
greatly  diminish  the  inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  bad  cases ;  not  in¬ 
frequently  directly  after  such  a  bloodletting  the  pupil  for  the  first 
time  yields  to  the  action  of  atropine,  while  before  this  it  had  remained 
in  a  constant  state  of  spasmodic  contraction.  The  production  of  pro¬ 
fuse  diaphoresis  often  has  a  very  marked  effect.  This  can  be  obtained 
by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  pilocarpine  (one  to  four  centigrammes 
at  a  dose),  or  by  the  administration  of  a  hot  tisane  with  from  one  to 
two  grammes  of  sodium  salicylate.  The  sweating  may  be  repeated 
daily  or  every  other  day. 

Operative  procedures  are  for  the  most  part  indicated  more  in  the 
sequelae  of  iritis  than  in  recent  inflammation.  Paracentesis  is  per¬ 
formed  whenever  increase  of  tension  sets  in.  It  may  also  be  tried  in 
cases  of  long-persisting  inflammation  which  will  not  yield  to  other 
remedies. '  As  the  aqueous  escapes,  the  deposits  upon  the  cornea  are 
often  washed  out  with  it,  and  their  escape  can  be  facilitated  by  rubbing 
the  cornea ;  but  the  removal  of  such  deposits  is  not  the  proper  aim  of 
paracentesis.  Iridectomy  is  performed  only  in  very  exceptional  cases 
while  inflammation  still  exists,  being  done  either  because  in  no  other 
way  can  a  stop  be  put  to  the  inflammation  or  on  account  of  an  increase 
of  tension.  Much  more  frequently  it  is  done  as  a  prophylactic  in  cases 
of  recurring  iritis  to  prevent  further  recurrences.  And,  in  fa^l  in  many 
cases,  an  end  is  put  once  and  for  all  to  recurrences  by  ans;  in 

other  cases,  however,  this  successful  result  fails  to  occwC£f 

A  proper  regulation  of  the  mode  of  life  in  iritis  i^Smres  first  of  all 
protection  from  the  light,  not  only  on  account  of*(©  jfliotophobia  that 
is  generally  present,  but  also  because  light  emt©ttie  pupil  to  contrac¬ 
tion.  For  the  latter  reason  the  protection  agJsjj^tiight  must  be  applied 
to  both  eyes,  since  with  the  contraction  oJ&Jie  pupil  of  one  eye  that  of 
the  other  also  tends  to  contract.  The_pWent  is  kept  in  a  moderately 
darkened  room,  or  is  made  to  wear  goggles.  This  is  better  than  a 
bandage,  which  it  would  be  diffimrifywapply  to  both  eyes.  The  patient 
should  be  moderate  in  eatino^roi  drinking,  and  should  abstain  from 
spirituous  beverages.  Car^s&mild  also  be  taken  to  secure  bodily  rest 
by  the  avoidance  of  all  nhwtial  exertion  and  in  severe  cases  by  rest  in 
bed.  The  healthy  eyoS^uld  not  be  strained  by  reading,  etc.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  important*A^ee  that  the  bowels  move  easily. 

2-  Causal  hitfmfttion. — With  reference  to  the  etiological  factor, 
syphilitic  iritis^ N^es  the  most  favorable  prognosis,  since  it  generally 
yields  prqm£i4fir  to  an  energetic  antisyphilitic  treatment.  The  chief 
requisit^dsptomptness  of  action,  since  we  are  dealing  with  a  lesion  in 
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which  a  few  days  may  produce  great  and  lasting  damage  (by  the 
formation  of  a  seclusio  or  occlusio  pupillae).  Hence  mercury  is  selected, 
and  this  is  best  applied  in  the  form  of  inunction  (two  to  four  grammes 
of  blue  ointment  being  rubbed  in  daily).  The  inunctions  should  be 
kept  up  until  the  diseased  eye  has  become  perfectly  free  from  discolor¬ 
ation  and  then  potassium  iodide  (up  to  three  grammes  a  day)  may  be 
used  for  after-treatment.  In  iritis  due  to  hereditary  syphilis  less 
value  is  attributed  to  specific  antisyphilitic  treatment  and  more  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  organism  as  a  whole. 

In  iritis  rheumatica  sodium  salicylate  is  administered,  although 
not  always  with  success.  This  drug  also  does  good  service  sometimes 
in  iritis  gonorrhoica  and  iritis  diabetica.  In  the  former  variety  I  have 
also  employed  with  advantage  the  oil  of  gaultheria  (fifteen  drops  per 
diem  in  capsules). 

In  iritis  traumatica  the  causal  factor  is  first  of  all  to  be  done  away 
with,  in  case  it  still  continues  to  act.  Foreign  bodies  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  iris ;  portions  of  the  iris  that  are  much  contused  or 
are  incarcerated  are  to  be  excised.  A  swelling  or  luxated  lens  causing 
iritis  must  be  removed  from  the  eye.  To  combat  the  inflammation  of 
the  iris,  besides  atropine  iced  compresses  are  employed  in  cases  which 
are  very  recent.  With  respect  to  those  traumatic  iri tides  which  follow 
an  operation,  the  most  important  part  belongs  to  prophylaxis.  This 
consists  in  strict  antisepsis  during  the  operation ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  since  this  has  been  employed  such  iritides  have  become  much 
more  rare. 

Irido-cyclitis  sympatliica ,  too,  is  very  amenabjA  to  prophylaxis, 
while,  when  it  has  once  broken  out,  it  often  resi&^treatment  of  every 
kind. 

(a)  The  only  certain  prophylactic  treativ&fc  of  sympathetic  inflam¬ 
mation  consists  in  the  enucleation  of  the^w  which  might  give  rise  to 
it.  This  is  the  case  in  every  eye  whipkjQs  been  made  blind  by  injury 
and  is  painful  either  spontaneously  oiiJpon  pressure.  Most  emphati¬ 
cally  requiring  enucleation  are  ersKwhich  are  suspected  to  contain  a 
foreign  body  A  contra-indication  to  enucleation  is  present  only  when 
the  injured  eye  has  still  a^rficeable  residue  of  visual  power  or  can 
get  it  through  an  operadjn&f  •when  this  is  not  the  case,  enucleation 
should,  under  the  circumstances  above  given,  be  performed  without  de¬ 
lay.  In  extreme  csKesjTi  the  patient  can  not  bring  himself  to  consent 
to  enucleation,  4itgs  permissible  to  wait  until  the  prodromal  symptoms 
of  sympathetio-iiSease  make  their  appearance,  since  even  in  this  stage 
enucleation  ^jVgenerally  still  able  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  ii<tf&$miation. 

(£WWhen  sympathetic  ophthalmia  has  already  broken  out,  the 
efffctftv!^  enucleation  is  uncertain.  In  the  lighter  cases  it  appears  to 
c^erra  favorable  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  sympathetic  inflam- 
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mation;  in  severe  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  of  no  use-  and 
appears  sometimes  actually  to  increase  the  inflammation  in  the  second 
eye.  Hence  we  wait  for  an  abatement  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
in  the  second  eye  before  performing  enucleation. 

The  sympathetic  inflammation  itself  is  to  be  treated  according  to 
general  rules.  Of  especial  importance  is  the  protection  of  the  diseased 
eye  from  light,  which  is  most  perfectly  attained  by  long-continued 
bandaging  of  the  eye.  Operations  generally  give  a  bad  result,  since 
they  start  up  the  inflammation  again,  so  that  the  newly  formed  pupil 
is  once  more  closed  by  fresh  exudate.  Hence  operations  are  done  only 
when  it  is  absolutely  requisite  (e.  g.,  when  done  on  account  of  increase 
of  tension) ;  other  operations,  such  as,  for  example,  an  iridectomy  for 
optical  purposes,  are  put  off  as  long  as  possible,  preferably  for  years. 

73.  Treatment  of  the  Sequelae  of  Iritis  and  Irido-cyclitis.— Isolated 
posterior  synechice  cam  often  be  ruptured  by  the  employment  of  atro¬ 
pine  Here  it  is  not  so  much  a  long-continued  action  as  a  very  ener¬ 
getic  one  that  is  required,  and  this  is  most  certainly  secured  by  placing 
atropine  in  substance  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  Still  more  effectual 
sometimes  is  the  alternate  use  of  miotics  and  mydriatics,  the  pupil 
being  first  contracted  with  eserine,  then  suddenly  and  energetically 
dilated  with  atropine.  But  since  the  iris  is  made  hyperaemic  by  eserine, 
attempts  of  this  sort  must  not  be  made  until  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  occurrence  of  the  iritis. 

It  is  frequently  possible  to  rupture  synechiae  which  are  narrow  and 
drawn  out  into  a  point,  while  broad  synechias  (such  as  occur  after 
syphilitic  or  sympathetic  iritis)  withstand  all  attempts. 

Annular  posterior  synechia  (seclusio  pupillas)  demaifc^k  Iridectomy 
unconditionally,  the  object  being  to  restore  the  commm^M&tion  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers.  The  operati^Cpis  often  difficult 
on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  anterior  cTHj^)er  (due  to  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  iris),  and  also  on  account  of  the  atrsA^  of  the  iris.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  must  often  be  contented  if  wo  sViceeed  in  making  a  small 
opening  in  the  iris.  Then  the  anterior  orahaiber,  in  consequence  of  the 
restoration  of  the  connection  between^&i^two  chambers,  regains  its  nor¬ 
mal  depth,  so  that  a  second  iridec/ftjmy  can  be  performed  later  under 
more  favorable  conditions. 

In  simple  seclusio  pupillae^tffcKridectomy  is  made  upward  ;  if  occlu¬ 
sion  is  at  the  same  time^TrJfeent,  it  is  made  inward.  The  latter  rule 
also  holds  good  for  those  cases  in  which'  occlusion  alone  exists  (see 
§166). 

Total  postericy'jsifcrechia  also  requires  iridectomy,  which,  however, 
is  often  void  o;N^Wt,  as  on  account  of  the  adhesion  between  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  iifl^vhd  the  lens  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  excise  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  Wgi^iece  of  the  iris,  or  because  the  pigment-layer  of  the  iris, 
which  kasNgrown  fast  to  the  lens,  remains  attached  to  it.  In  such 
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cases  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  lens,  too,  even  if  it  is 
still  transparent  (Wenzel’s  extraction).  If  the  lens  is  atrophied  or 
absent,  iridectomy  is  indicated  (see  §  158). 

Too  much  caution  can  not  be  inculcated  in  regard  to  the  senseless  employ¬ 
ment  of  atropine,  which,  unfortunately,  is  still  carried  on  by  many  general  prac¬ 
titioners,  who  instill  atropine  in  every  kind  of  eye  disease.  In  many  cases — e.  g., 
in  conjunctival  catarrh — atrojDine  is  not  only  superfluous,  but  also  causes  the 
patient  annoyance  through  the  disturbance  of  vision  connected  with  its  use; 
and  in  eyes  which  have  a  tendency  to  glaucoma,  atropine  may  actually  inflict 
great  injury  by  determining  an  attack  of  acute  glaucoma.  Accordingly,  atro¬ 
pine  should  be  employed  only  upon  quite  specific  indications,  and  should  be 
applied  no  oftener  than  is  requisite  to  obtain  just  the  result  desired.  Even  in 
iritis  atropine  is  useless  if  the  pupillary  margin  is  adherent  to  the  capsule 
throughout,  and  the  iris  hence  can  not  retract. 

If,  after  an  iritis,  one  or  two  posterior  synechise  are  left  which  do  not  rupt¬ 
ure  when  atropine  is  energetically  employed,  we  abstain  from  further  treatment 
of  them,  since  they  generally  do  no  harm  to  the  eye.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  entirely  desisted  from  releasing  them  by  operation  (corelysis).  When, 
however,  an  annular  synechia  is  present,  we  ought  not  to  let  it  stay,  but  must 
make  an  iridectomy .  This  is  also  indicated  in  those  cases  in  which  the  seclusion 
of  the  pupil  is  not  yet  indeed  complete,  but  is  on  the  verge  of  being  so,  only 
one  small  spot  of  the  pupillary  margin  being  free  from  it.  For  if  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  chronic  irido-cyclitis,  we  can  count  upon  this  small  spot  soon  becom¬ 
ing  adherent  too,  and  in  that  case  it  is  better  not  to  wait  for  the  development 
of  complete  seclusion  of  the  pupil.  It  is  particularly  advisable  not  to  do  so  if 
the  patient  lives  far  from  the  physician,  and  might  perhaps  let  the  proper  mo¬ 
ment  for  the  iridectomy  pass  by. 

In  cases  of  chronic  irido-chorioiditis,  iridectomy  is  not  only  mechanically 
efficient  by  removing  the  seclusio  pupillse,  but  it  also  has*?*J£avorable  influence 
upon  the  entire  nutritive  condition  of  the  eye.  The  vi£^us*  clears  up  and  the 
sight  improves,  often  for  quite  a  long  time.  If  an  oj^Stion  is  done  upon  eyes 
which  have  already  begun ^to  grow  softer — that  isjCrb  on  the  road  to  atrophy— 
the  eye  in  favorable  cases  fills  out  again,  and  tt&AJdar  tension  becomes  normal. 

In  cases  of  iritis  after  injury  the  lens  is  v^j^frequently  found  to  be  wounded 
too,  and  consequently  opaque  and  swolle^JIm  such  cases  the  removal  of  the 
lens  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  imperative  indication  for  it  exists — 
e.  g.,  when  the  swelling  of  the  lens  rdQfc  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  iritis, 
or  if  it  produces  elevation  of  te^pn.  Otherwise  it  is  better  to  put  off  the 
extraction  of  the  lens  till  a  time^feen  all  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  sub¬ 
sided,  because,  if  this  is  nqjVl^fcr^m  exacerbation  of  the  existing  inflammation 
might  be  caused  by  the  owsrahon. 

Although  enuqleafioiygenerally  affords  a  sure  safeguard  against  sympa¬ 
thetic  inflammatioir^o^tne  other  eye,  nevertheless  a  series  of  cases  is  known  in 
which,  in  spite  of%nSkleation,  inflammation  has  subsequently  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  In  evera^iJtance  it  has  set  in  within  a  short  time — from  a  few  days  to  a 
few  week^j&u’  the  enucleation.*  It  must  probably,  therefore,  be  assumed 
that  at  tlfh^$he  of  the  enucleation  the  transfer  of  the  inflammation  had  already 

begun^V^et  even  in  this  case  enucleation  does  not  fail  to  exert  a  favorable 
— - - - - 

V  The  longest  interval  so  far  observed  has  been  thirty-two  days  (Snell). 
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effect,  since  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  the  sympathetic  inflammation 
runs  an  unusually  favorable  course,  probably  because  the  removal  of  the  first  eye 
prevents  the  constant  emission  from  it  of  new  impulses  for  the  production  of 
inflammation. 


II.  Injuries  of  the  Iris. 


74.  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  previous  sec¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  injuries  of  the  iris  and  their  consequences,  the  follow¬ 
ing  special  varieties  of  injury,  which  are  most  frequently  observed  after 
contusions  of  the  eye,  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  Under  the  name  of  iri  do  dialysis  *  is  designated  the  separation 
of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  body.  We  then  find  on  one  side,  at  the 
ciliary  margin  of  the  iris,  a  black  crescent  which  is  formed  by  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  iris  from  its  insertion  at  this  spot,  so  that  we  can  look 
into  the  interior  of  the  eye  (Fig.  63).  When  the  separation  is  pretty 
considerable,  the  edge  of  the  lens  (/),  the  ciliary  processes  (j?),  and  the 
fibers  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn  stretching  between  the  two  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  means  of  lateral  illumination  in  the  gap  that  is  thus  produced. 


V 


Fig.  63.— Iridodialysis.  Magnified  2x1. 


The  pupillary  margin  at  a  is  made  to  slope  off  in  a  straight  line.  At  a  point  corresponding  to 
this  spot  the  iris  is  separated  from  the  ciliary  body  and  is  narrower  and  som^Aat  folded. 
In  the  interval  between  the  iris  and  the  margin  of  the  cornea  are  seen  the  matjgin  of  the 
lens,  l,  and  the  apices  of  the  ciliary  processes,  p  ;  the  fine  radiating  striawNnf  between  the 
two  structures  corresponds  to  the  zonula  of  Zinn.  k ,  circulus  iridis  imVjrJ:  c,  contraction 
furrows. 


The  pupil  has  lost  its  round  form,  owing  to  the  hj^ttiat  the  pupillary 


margin  toward  the  side  of  the  iridodialysis/h&^shortened  so  as  to 
occupy  the  chord  of  an  arc  instead  of  the  ^cS&self  (Fig.  63,  a).  The 
cause  of  this  inward  displacement  of  the/pypillary  margin  lies  in  the 

-1-1 _ X  -Li  ii  i  •  nil  •  •  i  /  1  1  •  i  •  li*l* 


tear  to  complete  separation  of  the  iris  from  its  ciliary  attachment. 
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tear  to  complete  separation  of  the  iris  from  its  ciliary  attachment.  In 
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the  latter  case  the  iris  becomes  folded  up  into  a  ball  which  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  which  by  the  next  day  has  shrunken 
into  an  inconspicuous  little  gray  mass.  If  a  rupture  of  the  sclera  has 
been  at  the  same  time  produced  by  the  injury,  the  separated  iris  may 
be  expelled  altogether  from  the  eye  through  the  scleral  wound.  In 
both  cases  complete  absence  of  the  iris,  irideremia  *  or  aniridia f 
traumatica .,  is  produced. 

2.  Radiating  lacerations  which  start  from  the  pupil.  These  may 
extend  to  the  ciliary  margin,  so  that  the  pupil  at  the  site  of  laceration 
appears  to  be  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  Gothic  arch  to  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  Such  large  lacerations,  however,  are  rare. 
Generally  the  pupillary  margin  is  simply  torn  into  a  little,  and  the 
laceration  gapes  so  slightly  that  it  is  discovered  only  upon  careful  exami¬ 
nation,  especially  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass.  Such  small  lacer¬ 
ations  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
(' mydriasis  traumatica)  which  develops  after  contusions  and  which  is 
founded  upon  the  weakening  or  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  due  to  the 
laceration.  This  iridoplegia  may  disappear  entirely  in  favorable  cases, 
but  in  others  a  moderate  dilatation  of  the  pupil  remains  permanently. 
The  ciliary  muscle,  too,  may  be  paralyzed  by  a  contusion,  as  manifested 

•  by  the  diminution  of  the  amplitude  of  accommodation  (recession  of  the 
near-point). 

3.  Introversion  of  the  iris  (Ammon)  consists  in  the  bending  back¬ 
ward  of  the  iris  in  such  a  way  that  it  gets  to  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ciliary  body  ( o ,  Fig.  64).  The  iris  is  then  invisible  in  its  ordinary 
position,  just  as  if  it  were  wanting  there.  Total  introversion  of  the 
iris  is  very  rare.  Partial  bending  backward  oftnGejiris  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  observed,  especially  in  scleral  ruptures^the  place  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  rupture.  Here  the  iris  seems  to  Ifi^vanting,  and  a  coloboma 
appears  to  exist  just  as  if  an  iridectomy^©Deen  made  (see  page  217). 
In  rupture  of  the  sclera,  however,  a . jpu@ihay  really  be  torn  out  of  the 
iris,  so  that  a  true  coloboma  trauinaM^m  is  formed. 

Injuries  of  the  iris  are  generaity  accompanied  by  haemorrhage  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  bhichsr  which  arises  from  the  ruptured  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  iris  sinks  rapidly^niAhe  bottom  of  the  chamber  ( hyphcema ), 
and  for  the  most  pari  ^Mppears  by  resorption  within  a  few  days. 
Then,  and  not  before^aro  we  able  to  investigate  comjDletely  the  damage 
which  the  iris  ha^ peered  from  the  injury,  and  we  find  perhaps  an 
iridodialysis  or  mdnrang  lacerations.  But  often  even  then  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  discovi^r  solution  of  continuity  in  the  iris,  and  so  the  source 
of  the  blqedwep  remains  unknown.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  blood 
is  suppg&sSfco  come  from  a  laceration  of  Schlemm’s  canal  (Czermak). 
T^ectwient. — If  the  symptoms  of  irritation  after  the  injury  are  par- 
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ticularly  marked,  we  apply  iced  compresses  for  several  days ;  in  other 
cases  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  injured  eye  under  a  bandage  and  to 
insure  quiet  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  secured,  if  need  be,  by  rest  in 
bed.  If  an  iridodialysis  can  be  made  out,  we  instill  atropine  in  order 
that  the  contracting  sphincter  shall  not  draw  the  iris  farther  away 
from  its  point  of  attachment ;  in  radiating  lacerations,  however,  atro¬ 
pine  is  contra-indicated,  because  it  would  make  the  lacerations  gape 
still  more.  Iritis  is  generally  not  to  be  apprehended  after  injuries  of 
the  iris  not  connected  with  perforation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye. 
With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  perforating  injuries,  see  page  221. 


Iridodialysis  is  sometimes  unintentionally  produced  in  operations  upon  the 
iris.  If  the  eye  that  is  being  operated  upon  makes  a  violent  movement  at  the 
moment  when  the  operator  grasps  the  iris  with  the  forceps,  the  iris  may  by  this 
means  be  separated  from  its  insertion 
to  a  varying  extent,  or  even  be  torn  out 
of  the  eye.  Great  haemorrhage  into  the 
anterior  chamber  is  always  the  result 
of  this  unfortunate  accident.  In  iri¬ 
dectomy  done  on  account  of  occlusion 
of  the  pupil,  iridodialysis  may  also  be 
produced  in  the  following  way:  The 
operator  grasps  the  iris  and  tries  to 
draw  it  out  of  the  wTound.  To  effect 
this  it  ought  first  to  be  set  free  from  the 
pupillary  membrane.  But  if  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  latter  and  the  iris 
is  very  firm,  the  two  do  not  separate, 
but  the  membrane  and  also  the  iris  of 
the  opposite  side  follow  the  course  of 
the  traction,  so  that  an  iridodialysis  is 
produced  upon  the  side  opposite  the 
iridectomy.  Hence,  in  such  cases,  the 
iris  ought  alwaj^s  to  be  first  released 
from  the  pupillary  membrane  by  lateral 
movements  of  the  forceps  before  it  is 
drawn  out  of  the  wound. 

Iridodialysis  is  produced  in  a  non- 
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traumatic  way,  when  neoplasms  of  tlier_V  c,  in  the  direction  cta}.  As  a  result  of 
oiliirv  KrvrJiT  ^  this,  the  iris  in  its  lower  part,  n,  bulges 

1  -  body  grow  out  into  the  antpi\iQj£<  out  in  the  form  of  a  sac,  but  at  its  upper 

chamber  so  as  gradually  to  pu^tO 
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part,  o,  is  completely  reversed,  so  as  to 
point  straight  backward.  (See  also  the 
explanation  of  Fig.  42,  p.  224.) 


iris  away  from  its  insertion  ^cf* 

page  233). 

To  account  for  the  abb^JJiescribed  traumatic  changes  in  the  iris,  two  fac¬ 
tors  have  to  be  taken  in(Q)consideration.  The  first  is  based  upon  the  flattening 
^hich  the  cornea  ^hdfc^oes  through  the  contusion,  and  through  which  its  cir¬ 
cumference  and  >^^sequently  also  the  circle  of  insertion  of  the  iris  become 
larger.  (See  in  Fig.  64  the  eye  denoted  by  the  dotted  line.)  If  this  enlargement 
takes  place^rCTticfynly,  the  iris  can  not  adapt  itself  to  it  and  tears  away  in  places 
from  its  ^emon,  so  that  iridodialysis  is  produced  (Arlt).  The  second  factor 
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consists  in  the  circumstance  that  the  blow  which  strikes  the  cornea  and  flattens 
it  out  also  pushes  the  aqueous  backward.  The  latter  tends  to  recede  and 
pushes  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  anterior  chamber,  which  in  the  area  of 
the  pupil  is  formed  by  the  lens  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  by  the  iris.  The 
latter,  when  pushed  backward,  finds  a  support  in  the  lens  except  at  its  mar¬ 
ginal  portion  which  lies  outside  of  the  margin  of  the  lens.  Here  the  posterior 
chamber  is  deepest  and  is  bounded  posteriorly  only  by  the  feeble  zonula  of 
Zinn.  The  periphery  of  the  iris,  therefore,  forms  the  most  yielding  spot  in  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  the  one  which  is  the  first  to  give 
way  before  the  pressure  of  the  receding  aqueous.  Hence  the  iris  is  bulged  out 
backward  by  the  aqueous  in  the  form  of  a  sac  extending  as  far  as  the  zonula,  or, 
if  this  ruptures,  even  into  the  vitreous  (Fig.  64,  u).  The  direct  consequences 
of  this  dislocation  of  the  iris  are  threefold :  marked  stretching  of  the  fibers  of 
the  iris  in  a  radial  direction ;  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  and,  finally,  in  extreme 
cases,  rupture  of  the  zonula.  The  first  factor  may  result  in  iridodialysis.  The 
sudden  dilatation  of  the  pupil  may  cause  radiating  lacerations  of  the  sphincter 
and  consequently  paralysis  of  the  latter.  The  rupture  of  the  zonula  causes 
tremulousness,  subluxation,  or  luxation  of  the  lens.  If  the  dilatation  of  the  iris 
is  of  a  sufficiently  high  degree,  the  lens,  which  is  no  longer  held  in  place  by 
the  zonula,  may  slip  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  is 
then  held  captive  by  the  iris,  which  again  contracts  behind  it  (luxation  of  the 
lens  into  the  anterior  chamber).  Finally,  the  sac-like  inversion  of  the  periphery 
of  the  iris  may  be  so  extensive  that  the  iris  at  one  spot  is  completely  reversed 
and  points  straight  backward  (Fig.  64,  <?),  and  introversion  of  the  iris  is  pro¬ 
duced  (Forster). 


III.  Tumors  of  the  Iris  aftd  Ciliary  Body. 

75.  1.  Cysts  of  the  Iris. — Serous  cysts  occur  m  the  iris,  which  are 
filled  with  a  clear  substance,  and  which  develo$^\vifyiin  the  stroma  of 
the  iris,  so  that  their  walls  are  formed  by  fed  iris- tissue.  They 
develop  after  penetrating  wounds  of  the  eytfQtt,  and  grow  very  gradu¬ 
ally  until  they  have  reached  the  posted(Jr)surface  of  the  cornea,  and 
fill  at  least  half  the  anterior  Then  elevation  of  tension 

is  superadded,  and  in  consequenc^^trhis  the  eye  becomes  entirely 
blind  To  prevent  this,  the  c;m^  must  be  removed  in  season  by  an 
operation.  This  is  performed  making  an  incision  at  the  margin  of 
the  cornea  at  a  point  cona^fonding  to  the  cyst ;  the  forceps  is  en¬ 
tered  through  the  indsipch^nd  the  cyst,  together  with  the  adjoining 
iris,  is  drawn  out  and^&ised.  Often  complete  removal  is  not  possible, 
in  which  case  a  i^iWence  of  the  cyst  is  to  be  expected,  which  will 
require  a  new  opercrnon. 

2.  Tuberfyttpis  of  the  Iris. — This  is  observed  in  children  and  young 
people.  ^Ifc^&urs  as  disseminated  (miliary)  tuberculosis  and  as  con- 
globatedOQblitary)  tubercle — i.  e.,  either  in  the  form  of  small  nodules 
or  as  srQkrger  growth  resembling  a  neoplasm.  Eyes  attacked  by  tuber- 
of  the  iris  are  usually  lost,  but  cases  of  spontaneous  recovery 
JiaVe  also  been  observed.  In  consideration  of  this  fact,  we  at  first  con- 
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fine  ourselves,  in  the  lighter  cases,  to  an  expectant  treatment,  in  which 
the  hygienic  management  of  tuberculosis  must  play  the  chief  part.  But 
if  the  disease,  nevertheless,  keeps  on  and  blindness  is  impending,  it  is 
better  to  remove  the  eye  by  enucleation,  that  it  may  not  be  the  source 
of  a  further  extension  of  the  tuberculosis. 

3.  Sarcomata. — Sarcomata  of  the  iris  are  for  the  most  part  pig¬ 
mented,  brown  tumors,  which  grow  at  first  very  slowly,  afterward  more 
rapidly,  until  they  fill  the  anterior  chamber,  and  finally,  breaking 
through  the  envelopes  of  the  eye,  extend  their  growth  exteriorly. 
Sarcomata  of  the  ciliary  body  remain  for  a  long  time  unnoticed,  since 
they  are  covered  by  the  iris.  It  is  not  until  they  have  reached  a  cer¬ 
tain  size  that  they  are  seen  as  a  brown  projection  behind  the  iris,  or  are 
recognized  by  their  growing  forward  into  the  anterior  chamber.  This 
latter  process  takes  place  at  the  angle  of  the  chamber,  where  they  push 
the  iris  away  from  its  insertion  (iridodialysis).  With  regard  to  their 
subsequent  course,  sarcomata  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  resemble 
those  which  spring  from  the  chorioid,  to  which  reference  must  be  made 
for  particulars  (§  80).  The  only  treatment  for  these  tumors  is  radical 
removal,  which  should  be  performed  as  early  as  possible.  Very  small 
sarcomata  of  the  iris  can  be  removed  by  iridectomy,  those  parts  of  the 
iris  which  bear  the  nodules  of  the  tumor  being  excised.  Larger  sar¬ 
comata  of  the  iris,  and  also  sarcomata  of  the  ciliary  body,  require  enu¬ 
cleation  of  the  eye  without  delay. 

Serous  cysts  of  the  iris  are  a  very  rare  affection.  They  appear  under  the  form 
of  grayish,  transparent  vesicles  whose  anterior  wall  usually  shows  still  one  or  two 
fibers  of  rarefied  iris-tissue,  and  also  some  pigment.  When  thevjkve  reached 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  they  flatten  out  upon  it,  wh^Hjh«  cornea  at 
the  point  of  apposition  becomes  cloudy,  as  it  always  does  wh^jin  contact  with 
foreign  tissue.  Meanwhile  the  cyst  has  already  reached  th0phpillary  margin  of 
the  iris  and  pushes  it  forward  into  the  pupil,  so  that  theQafter  becomes  kidney¬ 
shaped,  and  afterward  even  reduced  to  a  slit.  Morej/rafcf  the  cyst  keeps  extend¬ 
ing  backward,  too,  and  thus  induces  obliquity  ran&N^fterward  opacity  of  the 
tens.  All  these  factors  give  rise  to  disturban^  ofwision,  which,  to  be  sure,  is 
frequently  unnoticed  by  the  patient,  whose  has  already  been  impaired  by 

the  injury.  q 

Still  more  rare  than  serous  cysts  ar cAs&f<pearl-cysts,  which  are  distinguished 
from  the  serous  cysts  by  their  cont  hich  are  pultaceous,  tallowy,  or  like 

gruel ;  in  rare  cases  hairs  a.re  alsqA^nd  in  them. 

Microscopical  examinatioi/^f  Jfetre  cysts  has  proved  that  their  walls  are  formed 
by  iris-tissue,  while  their  inneiv^irface  is  lined  with  epithelium,  which  secretes 
the  serous  contents  of  th^MJst ;  in  the  pearl-cysts  the  pultaceous  contents  are 
formed  by  the  epithelig^^mls  which  are  constantly  thrown  off  from  the  inner 
surface  and  under^t^S^fey  disintegration. 

How  do  cysti^Srjsb  ?  Normally  there  are  nowhere  in  the  iris  either  glands 
or  epithelium,  «o  rhat  the  ordinary  retention-cysts  are  not  to  be  thought  of. 
The  epithetaaS^aust  have  been  brought  into  the  iris  from  outside.  How  this 
18  P°ssibfc  is^ear  to  us  when  we  remember  that  cysts  of  the  iris  develop,  as  a. 
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rule,  only  after  penetrating  injuries.  By  means  of  the  body  which  causes  the 
injury  some  epithelium  from  the  outside  is  torn  off  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  the 
conjunctiva,  or  the  cornea,  or  perhaps  a  cilium  is  torn  off  with  its  follicle,  and 
these  are  carried  into  the  eye.  There  they  are  deposited  in  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  or  perhaps  in  the  tissue  of  the  iris  itself.  The  epithelium  implanted  here 
finds  favorable  conditions  for  its  nutrition  and  keeps  on  growing ;  afterward  a 
cavity  forms  inside  of  it  through  the  accumulation  of  fluid,  which  pushes  the 
epithelial  cells  apart  and  converts  them  into  a  coating  for  the  newly  formed 
cyst-cavity  (Buhl,  Bothmund).  In  support  of  this  explanation,  which  up  to 
this  time  appears  to  be  the  best  one,  experimental  implantations  of  fragments 
of  living  tissue  have  been  made  in  the  chamber  of  the  eye  (Doremaal,  Gold- 
zielier).  The  introduced  tissue  becomes  vascularized  by  the  vessels  of  the 
iris  and  grows  to  a  certain  size,  after  which  it  undergoes  regression.  An  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  the  development  of  the  cysts  in  another 
way.  De  Wecker  assumes  that  a  part  of  the  posterior  chamber  is  converted 
into  a  sac  by  means  of  posterior  synechiae,  and  afterward  through  accumulation 
of  liquid  dilates  into  a  cyst-cavity.  According  to  Alt,  anterior  synechiae  also 
can  produce  sacculations  of  this  sort.  Everbusch  thinks  that  at  first,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  injury,  a  separation  of  the  innermost  lamellae  of  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum  takes  place  (e.  g.,  through  the  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  it). 
This  separation  keeps  going  on  in  a  centripetal  direction,  so  that  the  tissue  of 
the  iris  is  gradually  forced  apart  as  far  as  the  pupillary  margin  into  two  layers, 
the  walls  of  the  cyst.  With  regard  to  the  rare  cases  of  spontaneous — i.  e., 
non- traumatic — cysts  of  the  iris,  Schmidt-Bimpler  conjectures  that  they  arise 
from  a  closure  of  the  orifice  of  a  crypt  with  subsequent  accumulation  of  fluid 
in  its  cavity.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  cysts  of  the  iris  are  the  cys- 
ticercus  vesicles ,  which  in  very  rare  cases  are  observed  in  the  anterior  chamber. 
They  either  lie  free  in  the  latter  or  are  attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  iris.  t 

Tuberculosis  of  the  iris  is  a  very  rare  disease,  whiclu^ibVever,  is  well  under¬ 
stood,  as  it  can  be  produced  experimentally.  Cohnb«S*has  shown  that  tuber¬ 
culous  iritis  can  be  set  up  by  the  introduction  of  ti/5$tfulous  masses  into  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber.  The  tuberculous  masses  (fragAvmts  of  excised  tuberculous 
lymphatic  glands,  granulations  removed  fixM^uberculous  joints  by  scraping, 
etc.)  must  be  aseptic — i.  e.,  free  from  py*3v^  germs — as  otherwise,  upon  their 
inoculation  into  the  anterior  chamber^  \\J^nt  irido-cyclitis  or  even  panophthal¬ 
mitis  would  be  produced,  by  which^S^e  eye  would  be  destroyed.  It  is  safer, 
therefore,  to  employ  pure  cultures  a£j;ubercle  bacilli  for  the  inoculation.  The 
fragments  of  tuberculous  tissucv(2)&en  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber,  ex¬ 
cite  there  a  slight  irritation-^d^ph,  after  a  few  days,  disappears  again.  As  the 
fragments  of  tissue  them^Kefe  are  also  rapidly  absorbed,  the  eye  soon  appears 
perfectly  normal  agajjj,^^f  the  inoculation  had  remained  without  result.  But 
in  twenty  or  thirty  (\ay|  afterward  the  eye  begins  to  become  red  once  more,  and 
the  phenomena^o^ritis  make  their  appearance ;  at  the  same  time  small  gray  nod¬ 
ules  are  noticedA^flie  iris.  These  increase  in  number,  become  confluent,  after¬ 
ward  fill  thq/aAtmor  chamber,  and  finally  break  their  way  through  to  the  outside. 
Generall^s^^ animal  experimented  on  afterward  perishes  from  the  development 
of  gene^lvtuberculosis  due  to  infection  starting  from  the  eye.  Tuberculous 
iritis^s  employed  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  tubercular  nature  of  ex- 
^ci^d  pieces  of  tissue,  for  which  purpose  we  introduce  the  latter  into  the  ante- 
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rior  chamber  of  a  rabbit’s  eye,  and  see  if  tuberculous  nodules  develop  after  the 
usual  period  in  the  iris. 

The  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  experimentally  introduced  in  animals  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  tuberculosis,  but  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  in  man  is  secondary — i.  e.,  has 
originated  from  another  tuberculous  focus  somewhere  in  the  body.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  in  most  cases  of  tnberculosis  of  the  iris,  signs  of  tuberculous  disease 
in  other  organs  (lungs,  lymphatic  glands,  bones,  etc.)  are  also  found.  In  many 
cases,  to  be  sure,  the  patients  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  healthy  up  to  the 
time  of  their  eye  trouble,  but  even  in  these  cases  a  primary  tuberculous  focus 
(e.  g.,  caseous  bronchial  glands),  although  not  demonstrable  clinically,  must  be 
assumed  to  exist — in  fact,  the  iris,  on  account  of  its  protected  situation,  can 
not  be  infected  by  tubercle  bacilli  from  without,  as,  for  example,  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  can,  in  which  primary  tuberculosis  is  not  so  very  rare.  Direct  tuberculous 
infection  of  the  iris  would  be  conceivable  only  as  a  consequence  of  penetrating 
wounds — a  thing  which  I  have  actually  observed  in  one  instance. 

Disseminated  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  occurs  in  man  under  the  form  of  an 
iritis,  which  presents  as  its  characteristic  feature  the  small,  gray,  transparent 
nodules  spoken  of.  These  are  in  a  state  of  constant  change,  some  disappearing 
while  others  are  being  newly  formed.  Recovery  may  finally  take  place ;  more 
frequently,  however,  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  occurs  in  consequence  of  plastic 
irido-cyclitis.  The  disease  often  appears  on  both  sides.  Removal  of  individual 
nodules  through  excision  by  an  iridectomy  of  the  portion  of  iris  bearing  them 
is  generally  useless,  since  new  nodules  form  afterward  in  other  parts  of  the  iris. 

The  solitary  tubercle  has  hitherto  been  observed  only  upon  one  side.  It  either 
develops  simultaneously  with  the  miliary  nodules,  or,  more  frequently,  without 
them  and  without  any  symptoms  of  iritis,  so  that  it  resembles  a  neoplasm;  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  at  first  described  as  such  by  Yon  Graefe,  under  the  name  of  granu¬ 
loma,  because  Virchow,  who  made  the  anatomical  examination  of  the  tumor, 
designated  it  as  granulation-tissue.  Its  subsequent  course  seems  abj^rst  to  con¬ 
firm  the  diagnosis  of  a  neoplasm,  since  the  tumor  keeps  growhlgv constantly, 
and  finally,  perforating  the  cornea  near  its  margin,  forms  a  n4|Jjtferating  mass 
outside.  But  then,  instead  of  a  larger  tumor  developin#^rbm  this,  which 
keeps  growing  on  indefinitely,  the  tumor  breaks  down,  ^c^S^t  ultimately  noth¬ 
ing  is  left  of  the  eyeball  but  an  atrophic  stump.  Haabyms  the  first  to  bring 
proof  of  the  fact  that  these  tumors,  formerly  defogijpSed  as  granulomata,  are 
tubercles.  As  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  ho&evfcff  this  mistake  in  diagnosis 
would  be  of  little  significance,  since  enucleat^yis  indicated  alike  in  the  case 
of  a  neoplasm  and  in  that  of  a  granuloma.  XThe  eye  which  bears  a  granuloma 
ls> 111  fact,  lost  for  purposes  of  vision,  aqdvmay  become  the  source  of  a  general 
tuberculous  infection.  Solitary  tubm*G®pw  tumors  have  also  been  observed  in 
the  ciliary  body. 

There  are  cases  in  which,  f to  the  formation  of  nodules  in  the  iris, 
the  clinical  picture  of  a  dissemfc&Jted  tuberculosis  is  simulated,  while  another 
disease  is  at  the  bottom  of^jfen.  So  it  is  in  the  rare  cases  of  iritis  with  the 
formation  of  nodules  in^eykaemia  and  pseudo-leukaemia.  Similar  cases,  fur¬ 
thermore,  are  those  ^q^Sich  nodules  have  formed  in  the  iris  with  violent  in- 
ammatory  sympt^m^some  months  after  the  hair  of  a  caterpillar  had  got  into 
he  eye.  ExaminaHbn  of  the  excised  nodule  shows  that  it  contains  caterpillar- 
airs,  which^M&^bored  their  way  through  the  cornea  and  into  the  iris  (Pagen- 
■stecher,  V^ss^nYagenmann). 
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The  name  of  granuloma  of  the  iris  has  also  been  bestowed  upon  granulating 
prolapses  of  the  iris  when  they  develop  into  small,  mushroom- shaped  growths. 
It  is  better  not  to  use  this  designation ;  it  gives  rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  con¬ 
fusion  with  the  tubercles  called  granuloma,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  in¬ 
correct  assumption  that  the  thing  in  question  is  a  neoplasm. 

Benign  tumors,  called  melanomata,  occur  in  the  iris.  They  are  found  under 
two  different  forms :  The  first  consists  in  the  outgrowth  of  a  blackish  tumor 
from  the  stroma  of  the  iris  into  the  anterior  chamber.  This  kind  of  melanoma 
arises  from  the  proliferation  of  the  pigmented  stroma-cells  of  the  iris.  The  sec¬ 
ond  kind  of  melanoma  has  its  seat  at  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris.  It  develops 
from  the  cells  of  the  retinal  pigment-layer  at  the  spot  where  it  is  reflected  upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil.  Here  small  black 
nodules  develop  which  project  into  the  pupil.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of 
the  alternating  movements  of  the  pupil,  they  become  separated  from  the  pupil¬ 
lary  margin  and  then  lie  free  in  the  anterior  chamber.  A  feature  common  to 
both  kinds  of  melanoma  is  that  they  are  benign  tumors  wThich  reach  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  size.  Nevertheless,  cases  are  known  in  which  pigmented  sarcomata  have 
afterward  developed  from  melanomata  of  the  first  kind. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  tumors  of  the  iris  sometimes  presents  difficulties. 
A  non-pigmented  nodular  tumor  in  the  iris  may  be  a  syphilitic  growth  (papule 
or  gumma),  a  solitary  tubercle,  or  an  unpigmented  sarcoma.  The  distinguish¬ 
ing  marks  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  sarcomata  contain  most  vessels;  the  syphilitic  growths  have  fewer, 
the  tuberculous  masses  scarcely  any  vessels  passing  through  them.  In  the  case 
of  the  tubercles,  small  gray  tuberculous  nodules  of  characteristic  appearance  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  tumor. 

2.  Papules  of  the  iris  are  situated  only  at  its  pupillary  and  ciliary  margins 
— never  at  other  spots — while  other  tumors  may  take  their  origin  from  any 
point  whatever  of  the  surface  of  the  iris. 

3.  With  syphilitic  and  tuberculous  tumors,  iritis^gpeXrs  earlier  than  with 

sarcomata.  r£> 

4.  Tubercle  is  found,  as  a  rule,  only  in  peome  under  twenty,  while  both 
the  other  kinds  of  tumors  usually  occur  aftei^tfujjrage. 

5.  Particular  importance  must  be  atta^be^  to  the  general  examination  of 
the  patient,  with  the  purpose  of  determnlriff  whether  symptoms  of  syphilis  or 
tuberculosis  are  found  in  other  or^ans^In  doubtful  cases  it  is  justifiable  to 
initiate  an  energetic  mercurial  trea^rb^ht,  from  the  result  of  which  a  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  as  to  the  nature  o^the  tumor. 

Among  the  pigmented  timOTs,  pigmented  sarcomata  and  melanomata  (of 
the  first  variety)  resemble^^Wther  exceedingly.  They  can  be  distinguished 
with  certainty  only  by  detaining,  from  the  previous  history  or  from  observa- 
tion,  whether  a  pro^^ar  growth  exists  or  not. 

As  tumors  of  vfa&f  rare  occurrence  may  be  mentioned  :  Vascular  tumors 
(Mooren,  Schir  myomata  (Lagrange)  and  myo-sarcomata  (De  W ecker  and 

Iwanoff,  Dres(0pld,  Deutschmann)  springing  from  the  ciliary  muscle;  and, 
lastly,  le^^^bdules  (Bull  and  Hansen). 

iy.  Disorders  of  Motility  of  the  Iris. 

Disorders  of  motility  of  the  iris  manifest  themselves  in  dimin¬ 
ished  reaction  of  the  latter,  but  chiefly  in  alteration  of  the  diameter  of 
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the  pupil.  This  alteration  is  particularly  striking  when  the  disease 
affects  but  one  eye,  so  that  a  difference  in  the  pupils  ( anisocoria  *)  re¬ 
sults.  This  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  condition,  since 
in  the  normal  state  the  two  pupils  are  of  the  same  size  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  pathological  alterations  of  the  diameter  of  the  pupil 
comprise  dilatation  (mydriasis),  and  contraction  (miosis)  of  the  pupil. 
Either  of  these  conditions  may  be  brought  about  by  spasm  (active  or 
spastic  states)  or  by  paralysis  (passive  or  paralytic  states).  Spastic 
mydriasis  is  produced  by  active  contraction  of  the  fibers  which  dilate 
the  pupil;  paralytic  mydriasis,  on  the  contrary,  by  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter.  The  converse  is  true  of  miosis.  Spastic  miosis  is  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  contraction  of  the  sphincter ;  paralytic  miosis  to  paralysis  of 
the  fibers  which  dilate  the  pupil. 


(a)  Mydriasis . 


Spastic  mydriasis  accompanies  conditions  of  cerebral  irritation  of 
the  most  widely  differing  kinds. 

Paralytic  mydriasis  is  far  more  frequent.  It  is  caused  by  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  fibers  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  whose  branches  innervate 
the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  the  sphincter  pupillse  and  the 
ciliary  muscle.  These  two  muscles  are  hence  generally  found  to  be 
paralyzed  simultaneously.  The  oculo-motor  paralysis  may  be  a  dif¬ 
fused  one — i.  e.,  affect  several  or  all  of  the  branches  of  the  nerve — or 
it  may  be  confined  to  the  pupil  (either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  muscle  of  accommodation).  Such  isolated  paralyses! occur — 1. 
In  the  beginning  of  chronic  cerebral  diseases.  2.  Ir^VpJiilis.  3. 
Through  the  action  of  poisons.  Among  these  belo^$  first  of  all, 
the  alkaloids  known  as  mydriatics.  Paralysis  of  pupil  and  of 
accommodation  also  occur  in  case  of  poisonii^gOy  the  toxic  prin¬ 


ciples  of  putrefaction  (rotten  meat,  fi 
diphtheria  (cf.  §  151). 


diphtheria  (cf.  §  151). 


(rotten  meat,  fi  ges,  etc.).  4.  After 


The  dilatath  pupil  in  complete  blindness  (amaurosis)  is  not 

to  be  regarded  isorder  of  motility  of  the  iris,  but  simply  as  a 

physiological  c^  of  the  pupillary  reflex  when  the  perception  of 

light  is  t. 


Paralyses  of  the  pupil  and  of  accommodation,  occurring  after  con¬ 
tusions  and  in  case  of  increased  tension>«re  accounted  for  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  local  lesion  of  the  s  the  muscle  of  accommodation. 

In  the  case  of  contusions,  ncussion,  small  lacerations  and 

extravasations  of  blood  ini  are  also  met  with.  In  the  case 

of  increased  tension  the  ’oduced  by  the  pressure  upon 

the  nerves,  with  which  i;  ^  ssociated  atrophy  of  the  mus¬ 

cular  fibers  themselves!^?? 


Paralyses  of  the  pupil  and  of  accom: 


ncussion,  small  lacerations  and 


and  of  accommodation,  occurring  after  con- 
reased  tension>«re  accounted  for  by  an  en- 


are  also  met  with.  In  the  case 
’oduced  by  the  pressure  upon 


ssociated  atrophy  of  the  mus- 


the  muscle  of  accommodation. 


to  be  regarded 


*  From  &  privative,  ftros,  equal,  and  K6prj,  pupil. 
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(b)  Miosis . 

Spastic  miosis  is  observed  in  beginning  meningitis.  The  greatest 
degree  of  spastic  miosis  is  produced  by  the  alkaloids  which  contract 
the  pupil  (miotics) ;  other  poisons,  such  as  opium,  chloral,  and  nico¬ 
tine,  also  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil,  though  in  less  degree. 

Paralytic  miosis  is  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  Moreover,  it  very  frequently  accom¬ 
panies  spinal  lesions,  especially  tabes  dorsalis  Spinal  miosis  is  very 
often  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  ceased  to  react  to 
light,  while  it  still  contracts  synchronously  with  accommodation  and 
convergence  (Argyll- Robertson  phenomenon;  see  page  261). 


Enlargement  and  diminution  of  the  pupil  in  themselves  cause  no 
considerable  interference  with  vision  if  they  are  not  combined  with 
paralysis  of  accommodation.  Hence  they  are  but  seldom,  in  them¬ 
selves,  the  subject  of  treatment ;  their  chief  significance  lies  in  their 
being  an  important  symptom  of  a  deeply  seated  and  wide-spread  dis¬ 
order.  This  latter,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  is  alone  the  object  of  treatment. 
Paralytic  mydriasis  may  be  treated  symptomatically  by  miotics  and 
electricity. 


Paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  is  characterized  by  a  series  of  symptoms  which 
Horner  was  the  first  to  describe  fully.  The  pupil  is  contracted  through  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  fibers  which  dilate  it — a  fact  which  is  particular^  manifested  in  the 
non-dilatation  of  the  pupil  when  the  eye  is  shaded.  Jjfi^palpebral  fissure  is 
smaller  in  consequence  of  drooping  of  the  upper  lid^JNJhis  moderate  ptosis  is 
caused  by  the  paralysis  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibers  in  the  upper  lid  (the  mus- 
culus  palpebralis  superior  described  by  Muller) ,>*S*jeh  are  supplied  by  the  sym¬ 
pathetic.  The  eyeball  itself  often  seems  to  n&^rsunk  back  into  the  orbit  and 
to  be  less  tense.  An  important  symptomH^he  difference  in  the  fullness  of  the 
vessels  on  the  two  sides  of  the  fac%^  XaA  recent  paralysis  the  face  is  redder 
and  warmer  on  the  paralyzed  side ;  ai&jvard,  the  opposite  is  the  case,  the  para¬ 
lyzed  side  being  paler,  cooler,  and  mdonger  sweating  (a  thing  easily  made  out 
in  men  by  the  hat-lining,  whicbji£jstained  with  sweat  on  one  side  and  not  on 
the  other).  The  causes  of  sy«naa^hetic  paralysis  are  usually  the  coarser  lesions 
of  the  nerve  in  the  neck,  §\Mras  injuries  of  an  accidental  nature  (among  others, 
those  resulting  from  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle),  or  those  inflicted  in  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  tumors,  or  pi^spre  by  tumors  (most  frequently  goitre  or  enlarged  lym¬ 
phatic  glands).  *A|pong  central  diseases  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  tabes 
or  injury  of  the-i^permost  part  of  the  cervical  cord,  have  been  observed  as  the 
cause  of  syn^fc^lmtic  paralysis.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  cause. 
The  parai^^yfin  addition  to  the  inconsiderable  disfigurement  due  to  the  slight 
ptosis,  .ca^bs  no  annoyance,  and  not  infrequently  is  first  discovered  accidentally 
by  ttosbhysician. 

^  ^'^Jicier  the  name  of  hippus  is  designated  a  pathological  condition  which  con- 
is  in  a  constant  and  rapid  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  Since  even 
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under  physiological  conditions  the  pupil  never  remains  quite  at  rest,  it  is  hard 
to  draw  the  line  between  physiological  and  pathological  inquietude  of  the  pupil, 
and  many  believe  that  a  genuine  hippus  does  not  exist. 

For  disorders  of  motility  of  the  ciliary  body,  see  under  the  anomalies  of  ac¬ 
commodation  (§  151). 

Y.  Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Iris. 


77.  1.  Membrana  Pupillaris  Perseverans  (persistent  pupillary 
membrane). — This  consists  of  a  gray  or  brown  tissue  which  lies  upon 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  in  the  region  of  the  pupil,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  connected  with  the  iris  by  brown  filaments.  Very  frequently  only 


Fig.  65.— Remains  of  the  Pupillary  Membranes. 

This  rises  under  the  form  of  a  small  filament,  c,  from  the  circulus  minor  iridis,  and  runs  to  the 
pupil,  in  the  center  of  which  it  becomes  attached  to  a  small,  round,  white  capsular  opacity. 
In  spite  of  the  filament,  the  lower  half  of  the  iris  has  retracted  widely  under  atropine,  so 
that  the  filament  is  greatly  elongated  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  iris  is  prevented  by  two 
posterior  synechiae  (a  and  b)  from  submitting  readily  to  the  action  of  atropine.  (See  ex¬ 
planation  to  Fig.  58.) 

those  filaments  are  present  which  run  from  one  portion  of  the  pupil¬ 
lary  margin  to  the  opposite,  and  thus  bridge  over  the  pupil,  or  which 
pass  from  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  They  bear  a  great  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  posterior  synechiae  remaining  aft^rrfyis,  but  do 
not,  like  the  latter,  rise  from  the  pupillary  margin  but  outside 

of  it,  from  the  circulus  iridis  minor,  which  lies  jjOrne  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  iris  (c,  Fig.  65),  and  which,  as  emlm^o^gy  shows  (see  page 
267),  gives  off  the  vessels  for  the  pupillary  membra 

<y< 


I’ane. 


Fig.  66.— Conge 
The  pear-shaped  pupil  is  e: 
below,  so  that  at  the  low 
the  black  fringe  beloi 
The  contraction-fui 


COLOBOMA  OF  THE  IRIS.  ENLARGED  2x1. 


2.  Colob' 
situated  bi 


mpassed  by  the  sphincter,  which  grows  more  and  more  narrow 
jpart  of  the  coloboma  it  is  no  longer  visible  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
„  o  the  retinal  pigment  of  the  iris  is  here  proportionately  broader, 
if  the  iris  are  only  present  in  its  upper  part. 

Iriclis. — Congenital  coloboma  of  the  iris  is  always 
low:  The  pupil  is  continued  downward  to  the  margin  of 


*  From  KoA6pQ)u.a,  mutilation. 
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the  cornea,  growing  narrower  all  the  time,  so  that  it  has  a  pyriform 
shape  with  the  apex  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  61).  The 
sphincter  lines  the  margin  of  the  pupil  together  with  the  coloboma  as 
far  as  the  apex  of  the  latter.  Congenital  coloboma  is  thus  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  artificial  one  made  by  iridectomy.  In  the  latter  the 
sphincter  is  wanting  in  the  course  of  the  coloboma,  because  it  has  been 
excised ;  it  is  seen  to  end  with  sharp  edges  at  the  boundary  between 
pupil  and  coloboma  (cf.  Fig.  161,  a  and  a j).  Coloboma  of  the  iris  is 
very  frequently  combined  with  coloboma  in  the  chorioid  and  in  the 
ciliary  body  (see  §  81),  and  sometimes  also  with  a  small  indentation  of 
the  edge  of  the  lens  (coloboma  of  the  lens)  at  the  spot  corresponding 
to  the  coloboma  in  the  iris. 

3.  Irideremia  (aniridia). — The  iris  may  be  wanting  either  alto¬ 
gether  or  all  except  a  small  residual  portion.  This  defect  is  frequently 
complicated  with  congenital  opacities  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens. 

4.  Ectopia  Pupillce .* — Even  in  the  normal  eye  the  pupil  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  center,  but  is  usually  placed  a  little  below  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  it.  While  usually  this  can  be  noticed  only  upon  careful  exami¬ 
nation,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  displacement  is  so  great  as  to  be 
obvious  at  once;  indeed,  the  pupil  may  be  situated  quite  excentrically, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  corneal  margin.  The  displacement  has 
been  observed  to  occur  in  different  directions,  and  is  frequently  compli¬ 
cated  with  a  corresponding  dislocation  of  the  lens  (ectopia  lentis). 

The  congenital  anomalies  above  described  are  found,  for  the  most 
part,  on  both  sides.  They  are  apt  to  be  inherited,  so  that  they  are 
frequently  found  in  several  members  of  the  same  famiW ;  they  are  often 
also  met  with  in  conjunction  with  other  congeni^janomalies.  For 
the  latter  reason  the  disturbance  of  sight  is  o:  much  more  consid¬ 

erable  than  would  be  expected  from  the  opt^iF  conditions.  In  such 
eyes  there  frequently  exists  very  great  my^w,  hypermetropia,  or  astig¬ 
matism,  or  deficient  development  of  ihiQetina  or  of  the  whole  eye  it¬ 
self,  the  latter  being  considerably  smarts?  than  usual  (microphthalmus). 

Persistent  pupillary  membrane  is  omparatively  frequent  occurrence  in 
new-born  infants,  but  afterward  disappears,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
remnants  of  it  persist  during  tltfKjliole  life.  The  brown  filaments  stretching 
from  the  pupil  to  the  cap  the  lens  are  blood-vessels  which  have  been 

obliterated  and  envelopecLio^figment.  They  do  not  hinder  the  free  movement 
of  the  pupil.  Moreov/r^  uafier  atropine  the  pupil  dilates  ad  maximum  without 
suffering  any  change  iNis  roundness,  because  the  filaments  are  so  extremely 
extensible.  In  thh^JJt  is  presented  a  further  mark  distinguishing  the  pupillary 
membrane  froi  jLfflr  synechiae  acquired  through  inflammation. 

Congenifajb^bloboma  of  the  iris  occurs  under  different  forms.  Besides  the 
pear-shapM^olobomata  above  described  there  are  sometimes  observed  some  in 
which  tllte  phpil  has  the  shape  of  a  key -hole,  as  in  artificial  coloboma.  A  special 

— ‘Cp - — - — 

Also  called  corectopia,  from  kSotj,  pupil,  4k,  out  of,  and  t6ttos,  place. 
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variety  is  the  bridge  coloboma.  In  this  the  pupil  is  separated  from  the  colo- 
boma  by  a  narrow  thread  of  iris-tissue,  which  stretches  like  a  bridge  from  one 
pillar  of  the  coloboma  to  the  other.  Incomplete  colobomata  are  of  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence ;  there  is  then  simply  a  shallow  indentation  of  the  pupillary 
margin,  or  the  portion  of  the  iris  corresponding  to  the  coloboma  is  distinguished 
by  a  different  color,  which  is  generally  due  to  the  absence  of  the  anterior  layers 
of  the  iris  at  this  point. 

Cataract,  and  generally  cataract  of  a  complicated,  inoperable  character,  fre¬ 
quently  develops  in  eyes  affected  with  coloboma  of  the  iris.  If  I  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  from  one  case  whose  course  I  have  myself  observed,  this  is  effected  in 
the  following  way :  The  retina,  which  is  adherent  to  the  margin  of  the  coloboma, 
undergoes  the  same  sort  of  traction  that  it  does  when  adherent  to  a  scleral  cica¬ 
trix  (see  page  225).  In  consequence  of  the  traction,  detachment  of  the  retina 
takes  place — at  first  only  at  the  edge  of  the  coloboma,  but  afterward  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  retina.  The  clouding  of  the  lens,  then,  is  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  the  consequence  resulting  in  the  usual  way  from  the  total  detachment 
of  the  retina. 

The  formation  of  a  coloboma  is  accounted  for  upon  the  ground  of  incom¬ 
plete  closure  of  the  foetal  ocular  fissure ;  but,  as  this  lies  at  the  lower  side  of 
the  eyeball,  congenital  colobomata  are  likewise  directed  downward.  (For  a 
more  precise  account,  see  under  Colobomata  of  the  Chorioid,  §  81.)  This  expla¬ 
nation,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  those  extremely  rare  cases  of  congenital 
colobomata  which  are  not  situated  below.  I  myself,  a  short  time  since,  saw  a 
congenital  coloboma  of  the  ordinary  pear-shape,  which  was  directed  upward. 

In  regard  to  the  frequent  congenital  anomalies  in  the  coloration  of  the  iris, 
see  §  57. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CIIORIOID. 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Chorioid. 

78.  Inflammation  of  the  chorioid  (chorioiditis)  produces  exudates 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  inflammation,  may  either  disappear 
again  by  resorption  or  may  go  on  to  suppuration.  Hence  we  distin¬ 
guish  between  chorioiditis  non-suppurativa,  commonly  known  as  cho¬ 
rioiditis  exudativa,  and  chorioiditis  suppurativa.  If  the  inflammation 


Fig.  67. — Chorioiditis  Dissc^inata.  (After  De  Wecker.) 

That  the  chorioiditis  has  attacked  a  myop^^e  can  be  recognized  from  the  atrophic  crescent 
which  incloses  the  papilla  upon  the  temporal  side.  The  crescent  is  sharply  defined  by  the 
scleral  ring  on  the  side  of  the  papillaJUjd  by  the  pigment  ring  on  the  temporal  side,  and  shows 
everywhere  remains  of  the  chor^^1^8’^  ^  — 1  *'1 —  — - — — A  m'u  -  -1 — fnm 

_ _ 1  • 


occupy  chiefly  the  equatorial  pa 
of  greater  or  less  width  ;  ma 
vessels  are  perfectly  distinc^ 
in  front  of  the  latter. 


w  vessels  *and  also  of"  pigment.  The  chorioiditic  foci 
^the  fundus.  They  are  white,  with  a  lining  of  pigment 
have  spots  of  pigment  in  their  interior.  The  retinal 
ney  pass  across  the  spots  and  their  pigment— i.  e.,  they  he 


remains  confine* 
case  in  the  n< 
are  absent^ 
fests 


,*td*tne  chorioid  proper,  as  is  especially  apt  to  be  the 
ppurative  forms,  all  exterior  signs  of  inflammation 
eye  look's  normal  externally,  and  the  disease  mam- 


it^ft^the  patient  only  through  the  disturbance  in  sight — to  the 
physicianvonly  through  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  But  if  the 
disAftSSroasses  over  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  uvea  it  becomes  recog¬ 
nizable  exteriorly  through  the  symptoms  of  cyclitis  and  iritis  (irido- 
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chorioiditis).  This  extension  of  the  disease  forward  is  the  rule  in  vio¬ 
lent  inflammations,  and  hence  in  the  suppurative  forms. 

A.  Chorioiditis  Exudativa  (non- suppurativa). 

Symptoms. — Exudative  chorioiditis  appears  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  isolated  foci  of  inflammation  scattered  over  the  chori- 
oid  (Figs.  67  and  68).  While  still  recent  they  appear,  when  seen  with 
the  ophthalmoscope,  as  yellowish,  indistinctly  outlined  spots  which  lie 
beneath  the  retinal  vessels  upon  the  red  fundus  oculi.  The  yellow 
matter  is  the  exudate,  which  hides  the  red  of  the  normal  chorioid.  In 
proportion  as  the  exudate  disappears  by  resorption  the  chorioid  again 
comes  into  view,  but  in  an  altered  state ;  it  is  atrophic,  deprived  of  its 
pigment,  and  in  part  converted  into  cicatricial  connective  tissue.  Hence, 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  yellow  exudate,  the  diseased  spot  is  seen 
to  become  of  a  lighter  color.  Where  the  chorioid  has  grown  altogether 
atrophic,  a  white  spot  exists,  because  the  white  sclera  is  seen  through 
it ;  in  other  cases  remains  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  pigment  are  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  white  cicatrix.  Afterward  the  pigment  often  proliferates* 
so  that  the  chorioiditic  spots  appear  lined  with  black  pigment  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  black  spots  (Fig.  67).  The  decolorized  or  pigmented  spots- 
remaining  after  chorioiditis  may  properly  be  characterized  as  cicatrices- 
of  the  chorioid. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  retina,  which  directly  adjoins  the  chorioid,. 
is  also  sympathetically  affected  in  those  spots  where  the  chorioid  is- 
diseased.  If  the  implication  of  the  retina  is  particularly  prominent* 
we  speak  of  retino-chorioiditis.  Moreover,  the  exudates  fra^i  the  cho¬ 
rioid  pass  not  only  into  the  superimposed  retina,  but  aj&^hrough  the 
latter  into  the  vitreous.  Opacities  of  the  vitreous  tw^produced  are 
hence  an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  choriomVis. 

It  is  the  implication  of  the  retina  and  vitrkj*#  which  causes  dis¬ 
turbances  of  vision  of  various  kinds,  andy-t^w  directs  the  patient’s 
attention  to  the  eye.  The  vision  is  dimmiskoa  as  a  whole  on  account 
of  the  cloudiness  of  the  vitreous  and  the/dypersemia  of  the  retina.  But 
in  those  spots  in  which  inflammator^foci  exist,  sight  may  be  entirely 
abolished,  so  that  insular  defects  fs^fmiata)  are  present  in  the  field  of 
vision  (see  page  25).  0 wing act  that  the  retina  over  the  focus 
of  inflammation  is  pushed  for^ra  and  its  elements  are  brought  out  of 
their  normal  situation,  ob(jecp  whose  images  fall  upon  the  retina  may 
appear  distorted  (met^rgm^phopsia) ;  straight  lines,  for  instance,  appear 
bent  in  various  direamtffs.  As  long  as  the  inflammation  is  recent* 
symptoms  of  irrittffign  of  the  retina  manifest  themselves ;  subjective 
sensations  of  <Mi^(photopsia)  exist,  such  as  spots  before  the  eyes, 
sparks  and  b^dl^of  fire,  etc.  These  phenomena  cause  the  patient  an¬ 
noyance  raet^nxiety,  sometimes  to  an  extreme  degree.  When,  after 
the  sub^efece  of  the  inflammation,  atrophy  of  the  chorioid  and  of  the 
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superimposed  layers  of  the  retina  has  taken  place,  the  phenomena  of 
deficiency — i.  e.,  gaps  in  the  field  of  vision — take  the  place  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  irritation.  The  influence  which  the  scotomata  exert  upon 
the  sight  in  general  depends  primarily  upon  the  place  they  occupy  in 
the  fundus.  Peripherally  situated  scotomata  cause  but  little  disturb¬ 
ance  of  vision,  even  when  they  are  pretty  numerous ;  and  if  they  occur 
only  in  one  or  two  places  they  usually  escape  the  patient’s  notice  alto¬ 
gether.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  scotoma  occupies  the  site  of  the 
yellow  spot  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  as  great  as  in  the  preceding 
case  it  is  trivial ;  direct  vision  is  then  destroyed,  and  the  eye  becomes 
unserviceable  for  fine  work.  The  first  case  would  be  met  with  in  the 
chorioiditis  represented  in  Fig.  67,  the  second  in  Fig.  68. 

The  course  of  the  chorioiditis  is  chronic,  it  taking  many  months 
for  the  foci  of  exudation  to  be  converted  into  atrophic  spots.  The 
opacities  of  the  vitreous  last  even  longer — often,  in  fact,  permanently. 
But  chorioiditis  is  chiefly  dangerous  because  of  its  tendency  to  recur, 
in  consequence  of  which  new  foci  of  inflammation  are  constantly  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  chorioid,  so  that  the  letter  is  finally  covered  all  over 
with  old  and  recent  spots.  With  this  is  ultimately  associated  atrophy 
of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  so  that  obstinate  cases  of  chorioiditis 
terminate  in  partial  or  total  blindness.  When  the  affection  of  the 
chorioid  is  well  advanced,  cloudiness  of  the  lens  (cataracta  complicata) 
is  almost  always  associated  with  it. 

Etiology. — Exudative  chorioiditis  is  a  frequent  disease,  which  is  ob¬ 
served  at  all  ages.  Among  its  most  ordinary  causes  is  syphilis,  both 
acquired  and  hereditary.  As  a  result  of  the  latter  .^ses  also  of  con¬ 
genital  chorioiditis  have  been  observed.  Chorioidi^Npmy  also  be  caused 
by  general  disorders  of  nutrition  of  various  sorkX^lch  as  anaemia,  chlo¬ 
rosis,  scrofula,  etc.  In  many  cases  of  chorhfimtis  the  cause  remains 
obscure.  ^  . 

Myopia  is  frequently  complicated^*^©  changes  m  the  chorioid,  it 
being  only  a  rare  exception  to  find  ms/lalter  normal  in  myopia  of  a 
high  degree  (Fig.  68).  The  changes  in  the  chorioid  in  this  case  are, 
to  be  sure,  less  those  of  a  choriajams  proper  than  those  of  a  primary 
atrophy  of  the  chorioid,  causeflJpy  the  stretching  which  the  latter  must 
necessarily  undergo,  wheti(^e^entire  posterior  segment  of  the  sclera 
bulges  backward,  as  is  iWvbase  in  extreme  myopia. 

Treatment. — Th ^tmatment  of  chorioiditis  must  have  regard  mainly 
to  the  etiological  Jactor.  When  this  is  readily  amenable  to  therapy,  as 
is  the  case  withNgyphilis,  favorable  results  are  promptly  attained — in 
fact,  syphifitic^iorioiditis  offers  the  best  prognosis,  inasmuch  as  by  an 
energeti^^wsypliilitic  treatment  speedy  improvement  in  most  cases, 
and  oftei^ven  an  entire  cure,  can  be  obtained.  To  be  sure,  we  are  not 
abl§/ftjq^revent  the  frequent  recurrences  which  may  still  lead  ultimately 
tjJsthe  destruction  of  the  eye. 
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The  treatment  of  the  local  changes  must  be  based  upon  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  rapid  resorption  of  the  exudate  in  the  chorioid  and  the  retina 
and  also  in  the  vitreous.  Suitable  remedies  for  this  purpose  are  the 
iodide  of  potassium  or,  when  necessary,  a  treatment  by  inunction, 
which,  even  in  non-syphilitic  cases,  can  do  good  service  through  its  ab¬ 
sorptive  action ;  furthermore,  diaphoresis  by  means  of  pilocarpine  or 
sodium  salicylate.  In  marked  hyperaemia  of  the  fundus,  bloodletting 
may  be  performed  by  the  application  of  six  to  ten  leeches  behind  the 
mastoid  process.  With  this  is  enjoined  what  is  called  the  “regimen  of 
the  eyes” — that  is,  the  avoidance  of  any  straining  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
protection  of  them  from  light  by  dark  glasses  or,  when  necessary,  by 
rest  in  a  darkened  room. 


The  distinction  between  recent  exudates  and  old  atrophic  spots  in  the  cho¬ 
rioid  is  based  upon  the  following  signs  :  Exudates  are  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish- 
white  color,  do  not  have  a  sharp  outline,  and  present  to  view  no  chorioidal  ves¬ 
sels;  retinal  vessels,  which  by  chance  run  over  them,  show  by  their  bending  that 
a  projection  of  the  retina  exists  here,  due  to  the  prominence  formed  by  the  exu¬ 
date.  The  atrophic  spots  are  pure  white,  and  have  an  irregular  but  sharp  out¬ 
line,  often  formed  by  a  pigmented  band.  Pigment-spots  also  lie  in  the  white 
spot  itself;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  growth  of  pigment  becomes  so  excessive 
that  the  spots  finally  become  entirely  black.  Moreover,  remains  of  the  chori¬ 
oidal  vessels  are  visible  within  the  atrophic  area.  They  not  infrequently  pre¬ 
sent  thickened,  white-looking  walls,  or  are  even  quite  obliterated  and  converted 
into  light-colored  cords.  v 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  atrophy  affects  only  the  pigment-epithelium, 
which  gradually  disappears.  Then  the  stroma  of  the  chorioid,  with  its  vessels 
and  pigmented  intervascular  spaces,  is  exposed  to  view,  and  there  is^eveloped 
the  picture  of  a  tessellated  fundus  (Fig.  68),  such  as  is  also  observ  KM  physio¬ 
logical  condition.  Besides  occurring  in  certain  forms  of  chaj^Mpitis,  this  also 
occurs  in  glaucoma,  in  myopia  of  high  degree,  in  retinitis  pjghientosa,  etc.  In 
old  people,  quite  small,  brilliantly  white  spots,  often  ^Mounded  by  a  dark 
fringe,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  chorioid.  They  cqm^pond  to  acinous  out¬ 
growths  of  the  lamina  vitrea  of  the  chorioid,  over  vfrrimM&he  pigment-epithelium 
has  undergone  destruction. 

Chorioiditis  occurring  in  isolated  foci  of  il(ffi}imation  is  distinguished,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  location  of  the  latter,  into  different  forms : 

1.  Chorioiditis  centralis  is  characteiriglr  by  the  deposition  of  a  mass  of 
exudate  directly  in  the  region  of  Uv^jt^ieula  lutea,  and  thus  causes  a  central 
scotoma.  The  most  frequent  courseS^  it  is  myopia,  which*,  if  of  high  degree, 
leads  late  in  life,  almost  withou/expeption,  to  changes  in  the  yellow  spot,  which 
are  mainly  of  an  atrophic  naturh^Fig.  68).  Inflammatory  changes  at  this  spot 
are  often  found  in  syphilfs^JJd  also  after  injuries — especially  contusions — of 
the  eyeball.  Finally,  a  c^s^ase  of  the  macula  is  observed  in  old  people,  which 
usually  affects  both  <^C!fcbout  equally,  and  is  referable  to  senile  changes. 

2.  Chorioiditit^mStminata  is  characterized  by  numerous  round  or  irregular 
spots  which  are  ^scattered  over  the  fundus  (Fig.  67).  This  is  an  eminently 
chronic  forn^-Sfyhich,  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  new  spots  are  being 
formed  all^K^fme.  Ultimately,  the  chorioid  is  studded  all  over  with  such  spots, 
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which  in  many  places  become  confluent,  so  that  in  old  cases  a  great  extent  of 
the  fundus  often  looks  whitish.  The  sight  may,  nevertheless,  still  be  pretty 
good,  if  only  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  remains  intact.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  hyperaemia  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  exists,  but  later  both 
become  atrophic.  The  papilla  takes  on  a  dirty  grayish-red  color  and  loses  its 
sharp  outline  (chorioiditic  atrophy),  the  retinal  vessels  are  fewer  and  are  greatly 
contracted.  A  special  form  of  chorioiditis  disseminata  is  the  chorioiditis  areo¬ 
laris,  first  described  by  Forster.  In  this  the  first  foci  developed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  yellow  spot,  while  the  subsequent  ones  make  their  appearance  at  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  distance  from  the  latter.  The  most  recent  foci,  therefore, 
are  always  those  situated  at  the  periphery.  The  behavior  of  the  individual 
spots  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  course  of  chorioiditic  patches;  the 
most  recent  spots  are  entirely  black,  and  afterward  grow  slowly  larger,  and  at 
the  same  time  become  decolorized  from  the  center  toward  the  edge,  so  that  at 
last  they  are  almost  entirely  white. 

3.  Chorioiditis  anterior  deposits  its  foci  of  exudation  at  the  periphery  of 
the  chorioid.  These  foci  are  therefore  readily  overlooked  if  we  neglect  to 
examine  the  most  anterior  portions  of  the  fundus  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 
Chorioiditis  anterior  is  quite  frequent,  and  is  sometimes  combined  with  a 
chorioiditis  surrounding  the  papilla.  In  young  persons,  chorioiditis  anterior 
often  occurs  in  consequence  of  hereditary  syphilis  ;  usually  the  periphery  of 
the  fundus  is  studded  with  roundish,  ink-black  spots  (see  page  180).  In  old 
people,  simple  pigmentary  changes  are  frequently  found  in  the  anterior  portions 
of  the  chorioid. 

The  variety  of  chorioiditis  which  is  spread  diffusely  over  the  whole  chorioid 
is  always  combined  with  a  coincident  affection  of  the  retina,  and  is  therefore 
ordinarily  known  as  retino-chorioiditis  or  chorio-retinitis.  In  the  typical  fash¬ 
ion  in  which  it  was  first  described  by  Forster  this  occurs  in  syphilis.  In  recent 
cases  the  retina  appears  clouded,  and,  furthermore,  the  en^ta  fundus  is  veiled  by 
a  fine  punctate  cloudiness  of  the  vitreous ;  moreover,  ciArapstribed  exudates  may 
also  be  present  in  the  chorioid  and  the  retina.  In  @jlater  stages  the  cloudi¬ 
ness  of  the  retina  disappears,  to  be  replaced  bympphy ;  at  the  same  time  a 
migration  of  pigment  under  the  form  of  nun^ous*  black  spots  takes  place  into 
the  retina,  especially  at  its  periphery,  so  tludlNfiere  is  produced  a  picture  very 
similar  to  that  of  retinitis  pigmentosa. 

The  changes  in  the  chorioid  in  mjppWconsist  in  an  atrophy  of  the  chorioid 
close  by  the  papilla  and  in  foci  of  dlSpise  at  other  spots  of  the  chorioid,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  region  of  the  maottjamtea. 

( a )  Atrophy  of  the  chorioh^&r  the  border  of  the  optic  disk  is  given  the 
name  of  staphyloma  posticmrQ^&i is  properly  denotes  a  protrusion  of  the  sclera 
backward ;  it  is,  howeveiN^eci  in  a  wider  sense  for  the  atrophy  of  the  chorioid, 
which  is  the  consequemcejftf  this  protrusion.  First,  there  appears  at  the  exter¬ 
nal  side  of  the  papi\ia>?t  narrow,  light-colored  crescent — the  atrophic  crescent 
(Fig.  67).  AfteHSyd  this  spreads  out  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  cone  or  a 
triangle  with  ^blunt  apex — conus  (Jager).  Finally,  the  atrophy  passes  from 
the  outer  the  optic  nerve  along  its  upper  and  lower  margin  to  its  inner 

side  alsqS^ythat  the  papilla  is  finally  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  atrophic  cho¬ 
rioid  (anmuar  staphyloma,  Fig.  68).  This  is  generally  broadest  on  the  external 
sidorS^m  which  it  started.  In  the  atrophic  area  the  fundus  is  either  a  pure 
^vhxb^  if  the  chorioid  there  has  completely  disappeared  and  the  sclera  comes 
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into  view,  or  remains  of  chorioidal  tissue,  such  as  vessels  and  pigment,  are  still 
present  in  it  in  varying  quantity  (Fig.  68). 

Sometimes  two  or  even  three  contrasting  zones  exist  in  the  staphyloma, 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  pigmentation,  and  which  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  formation  and  enlargement  of  the  staphyloma  have  taken  place 
at  different  periods.  By  proliferation  of  the  pigment,  brown  or  even  black 
crescents  are  formed.  The  line  separating  the  staphyloma  from  the  healthy 
cornea  is  often  sharply  defined,  especially  if  formed  by  a  pigmented  margin 


Fig.  68.— Fundus  in  Myopia  of  High  Degree.  (In  part  after  Wecker.) 

The  papilla  is  oblong-oval  and  has  a  physiological  excavation  to  the  outside  of  the  point  of  en¬ 
trance  of  the  retinal  vessels.  It  is  surrounded  by  atrophic  chorioid,  the  starjayloma  posti- 
cum.  This  is  very  broad  on  the  temporal  side,  and  there  consists  of  two  cUv#kuh|  ;  the  outer, 
more  pigmented  one,  showing  with  especial  distinctness  the  remains  of  the  craprroidal  vessels. 
On  the  nasal  side,  the  staphyloma  is  narrower,  is  lined  by  a  fringe  dDteigment,  and  is  of 
irregular  contour.  In  one  of  the  outlying  portions  is  noticed  a  poste,pK|&G?liary  artery  which 
enters  the  chorioid  from  the  sclera.  The  rest  of  the  fundus  is  tessellated  in  such  a  way  that 
the  vascular  network  of  the  chorioid  is  clearly  recognized.  Th^d&ion  of  the  macula  lutea 
is  occupied  by  chorioiditic  changes,  consisting  partly  in  aiudyergrowth  of  pigment  (the 
small,  black  specks),  partly  in  atrophy  (the  white  patches). 

(Fig.  68).  In  other  cases  a  sharp  border-line  is(nb|ent,  a  circumstance  which 
indicates  that  the  staphyloma  is  in  process  of  J^owth,  so  that  an  advance  in  the 
myopia  is  to  be  apprehended.  In  the  case  pretty  large  staphylomata  the 
papilla  looks  reddened  and  displays  an  <^0jptical  shape,  the  short  axis  of  the 
ellipse  coinciding  wTith  the  largest  diameter  of  the  staphyloma.  Accordingly, 
when  the  staphyloma  is  broadest  dutside,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  pa¬ 

pilla  forms  an  upright  ellipse  (Figv^).  This  change  of  shape  must  be  in  part 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  ppfa,  being  pushed  back  at  one  side,  is  seen  in 
perspective  foreshortening  •  butrun  part  also  to  the  fact  that  the  chorioid,  which 
on  the  outer  side  has  rrrqwl  away  from  the  margin  of  the  papilla,  has  been 


on 


vidual  cases-^A  g.,  great  myopia  without  atrophy  of  the  chorioid,  and  vice 
versa.  frequently  staphylomata  are  also  found  in  emmetropic  and  even 

in  hypei^emjpic  eyes. 
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White  crescents  are  also  observed  at  the  lower  border  of  the  papilla.  These 
resemble  in  their  appearance  the  acquired  crescents  due  to  myopia,  but  have 
an  altogether  different  significance.  They  are  congenital  (probably  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  foetal  ocular  fissure,  which  likewise  lies  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  eyeball),  and  are  associated  frequently  with  astigmatism,  almost  always 
with  incomplete  acuity  of  vision. 

With  the  annular  staphyloma  of  the  myopic  eye  should  not  be  confounded 
cases  of  atrophy  of  the  chorioid  about  the  papilla  from  other  causes.  Under 
this  latter  head  belong  atrophy  after  chorioiditis,  and  also  the  atrophy  in  cases 
of  glaucoma,  the  so-called  halo  glaucomatosus. 

(b)  The  changes  of  the  chorioid  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  make  their 
appearance  when  the  myopia  has  reached  a  high  degree.  Both  light-colored 
and  pigmented  spots  are  found,  and  not  infrequently  also  white  branched  lines 
(Fig.  68).  The  spots  gradually  enlarge,  and  finally  coalesce  to  form  pretty 
large  atrophic  patches,  which  may  even  ultimately  become  united  with  the 
staphyloma  surrounding  the  papilla.  In  such  cases  of  extreme  myopia,  almost 
the  entire  posterior  section  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  converted  into  a  great 
white  patch.  Moreover,  haemorrhages  occur  in  myopic  eyes,  and  that,  too, 
preferably  at  the  site  of  the  yellow  spot.  It  is  the  changes  in  the  macula  lutea 
which,  with  the  detachment  of  the  retina,  represent  the  greatest  danger  for  the 
extremely  myopic  eye.  They  do  not,  like  detachment,  threaten  the  eye  with 
complete  blindness,  but  they  render  it  unserviceable  for  any  sort  of  fine  work. 
Besides,  they  are  much  more  frequent  than  detachment  of  the  retina,  inasmuch 
as  only  a  few  of  the  excessively  myopic  attain  any  considerable  age  without 
being  affected  with  these  changes. 

Bloodletting.  —  In  recent  cases  of  chorioiditis  with  hyperaemia  of  the 
retina  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  recommended  above,  and  that  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  leeches  behind  the  mastoid  process.  While  bloodletting  has  pretty 
much  disappeared  from  general  practice,  in  ophthalmology  it  has  remained  in 
use  up  to  the  present  time,  and  rightly,  too,  since  in  su^We^cases  striking  and 
undeniable  advantage  is  often  seen  to  accrue  from  it^Qjlie  abstraction  of  blood 
may  be  made  with  natural  leeches  or  with  Heurtel^fj^  artificial  leech.  In  the 
former  case,  six  to  ten  leeches  are  applied ;  inyt^  Employment  of  the  Heurte- 
loup,  its  glass  cylinder  is  filled  once  or  twicqTtehfh  blood.  The  point  of  appli¬ 
cation  is  either  the  temple  or  the  skin  b(^mM\the  mastoid  process.  If  we  are 
dealing  with  inflammations  of  the  conjfoicferai,  the  iris,  or  the  ciliary  body,  the 
temple  is  selected,  because  the  vesselsp^the  conjunctiva  empty  into  the  veins  of 
the  face,  and,  moreover,  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  communicate  freely  with  the 
veins  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  djmwreated  affections,  like  chorioiditis,  retinitis, 
neuritis,  or  inflammation  inH]O^Wit,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  performed  be¬ 
hind  the  mastoid  process,  l^^use  an  emissary  vein  of  Santorini  (passing  through 
the  mastoid  foramen) carries  off  blood  from  the  transverse  sinus,  empties 
here ;  and  the  latter  i^tmnected  with  the  cavernous  sinus,  into  which  the  oph¬ 
thalmic  veins  pourffljpir  contents. 


N’on-^^p.lbnt  irido-ch orioiditis  runs  either  a  chronic  or  an  acute  course.  The 
chronic^casks  have  already  been  considered  under  the  head  of  iritis  idiopathica; 
thew?jS§\he  ones  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  irido-cliorioiditis  serosa, 


thew^e^he  ones  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  irido-cliorioiditis  serosa, 
mich  gradually  induce  blindness,  partly  through  seclusio  pupillse,  partly 
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through  degeneration  of  the  vitreous  (see  page  287).  The  acute  cases  (irido- 
chorioiditis  plastica)  form  a  transition  between  this  and  irido-chorioiditis  sup¬ 
purativa. 

B.  Chorioiditis  and  Irido-Chorioiditis  Suppurativa. 

79.  In  suppurative  chorioiditis  there  is  produced  a  large  exudate 
containing  numerous  cells,  which  is  deposited  beneath  the  retina  and 
into  the  vitreous,  where  it  can  be  seen  through  the  pupil,  in  case  the 
media  are  transparent  enough,  as  a  deeply  situated  yellow  mass.  The 
inflammation,  which  is  violent,  almost  always  spreads  rapidly  to  the 
ciliary  body  and  the  iris,  so  that  we  have  then  to  do  with  an  irido- 
chorioiditis,  which  is  associated  with  correspondingly  violent  external 
symptoms  of  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — When  the  irido-chorioiditis  is  at  its  height  the  lids  are 
markedly  swollen  with  oedema;  the  conjunctiva  is  intensely  reddened 
and  likewise  very  cedematous,  so  that  it  often  forms  a  chemotic  swell¬ 
ing  round  the  cornea.  The  latter  is  dull,  and  has  a  slight  diffused 
cloudiness.  The  aqueous,  too,  is  cloudy,  and  shows  a  hypopyon  depos¬ 
ited  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.  In  the  iris  are  found  signs 
of  a  violent  inflammation,  such  as  discoloration,  swelling,  and  posterior 
synechise.  If  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  and  the  aqueous  permits,  a 
yellowish  reflex  is  recognized  in  the  pupil,  arising  from  the  exudate 
behind  the  lens.  Simultaneously  with  these  appearances  violent  pains 
exist  in  the  eye  and  its  vicinity,  sight  is  completely  lost,  slight  fever  is 
often  also  present. 

The  course ,  in  the  less  violent  cases,  is  of  such  a  character  that  after 
a  few  weeks  the  inflammatory  symptoms  gradually  abgi^^The  eye, 
whose  tension  in  the  beginning  was  elevated  through  mp  •eat  amount 
of  exudation,  becomes  softer  and  soon  smaller  also,  a^i^it  length  passes 
into  a  state  of  atrophy.  But  in  the  violent  cas^s Qpbnophthahnitis  de¬ 
velops  through  an  extension  of  the  inflamma^yf  to  the  tissues  sur¬ 
rounding  the  eyeball.  The  oedema  of  the  Increases  so  much  that 
the  eye  can  scarcely  be  opened.  The  eyefo^l,  m  addition  to  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  irido-chorioiditis  above  described^  displays  marked  protrusion 
(exophthalmus)  combined  with  aha^on  of  its  motility.  The  pains 
are  almost  intolerable,  and  tomppting  photopsiae  are  not  infre¬ 
quently  present.  High  feverS^sJSus  and  vomiting  frequently  occurs, 
especially  at  the  beginning^olJihe  disease.  These  symptoms  keep  on 
until  the  purulent  exudabkm  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  makes  an 
exit  for  itself  by  breaki^>  through  the  sclera.  Perforation  takes  place 
in  the  anterior  diviaX2)of  the  sclera.  The  conjunctiva  is  seen  to  bulge 
forward  at  somq4jE^t,  showing  the  yellowish,  discolored  sclera  through 
it,  until  finall^^Hera  and  conjunctiva  are  perforated  and  the  purulent 
contents  oNQae  eyeball  are  slowly  extruded.  After  perforation  has 
occurre^S^p  pains  soon  cease,  the  eye  becomes  softer,  and  ultimately 
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shrinks  np  to  a  small  stump  ( phthisis  bulbi).  It  takes  at  least  six  to 
eight  weeks  for  this  result  to  be  attained  and  for  the  eye  to  become 
perfectly  free  from  pain. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  panophthalmitis  is  distinguished 
from  simple  suppurative  irido-chorioiditis  by  the  appearance  of  two 
additional  symptoms — protrusion  of  the  eyeball  and  purulent  perfora¬ 
tion  of  the  envelopes  of  the  eye.  The  protrusion  is  due  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  inflammation  to  the  retro-bulbar  tissues,  and  particularly  to 
Tenon’s  capsule ;  the  .result  is  marked  inflammatory  oedema  (but  not 
suppuration)  in  this  spot,  and  a  consequent  pushing  forward  of  the 
eyeball.  The  violent  pains  are  excited  by  the  traction  which  the  nerves 
undergo,  both  in  the  eyeball  itself,  which  is  distended  with  exudate, 
and  also  within  the  orbit,  where  it  is  due  to  the  protrusion  of  the  eye¬ 
ball. 

Etiology. — Chorioiditis  suppurativa  is  produced  by  the  infection  of 
the  chorioid  by  pyogenic  matter.  The  infection  may  originate  from 
the  outside  or  have  its  source  in  the  body  itself. 

Infection  from  the  outside  ( ectogenous  infection)  occurs — 

(a)  Most  frequently  from  penetrating  injuries  of  all  kinds.  In  this 
category  belong  unsuccessful  operations. 

( b )  From  the  progression  inward  of  suppuration  from  without,  in 
the  case  of  perforating  ulcers  or  abscesses  of  the  cornea,  and  from  pro¬ 
lapses  of  the  iris  that  are  covered  with  pus. 

( c )  As  a  process  starting  from  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea  with  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  iris,  when  the  cicatrix  is  thinned.  Under  this  head  belong 
the  incarcerations  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris,  which  not  infrequently 
remain  after  cataract  operations.  Infection  take^^%e  in  these  cases 
from  the  germs  penetrating  through  the  thin  citranx  into  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  its  development  being  particularly  |p^bred  by  sudden  stretch¬ 
ing  or  bursting  open  of  the  cicatrix. 

Infection  by  carriers  of  infectiomwffiyti  arise  from  the  organism 
itself  ( endogenous  infection ),  takes jpl^c^-^ 

1.  Through  embolism,  septic  sfestances  from  a  focus  of  suppura¬ 

tion  getting  into  the  circulation  mm  sticking  fast  in  the  vessels  of  the 
chorioid.  In  this  way  metaskM}  chorioiditis  develops.  This  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  pyaemia,  frequently  of  that  form  which  makes 

its  appearance  in  the  pi^^ral  period  as  puerperal  fever. 

2.  By  transfer  (rf^tke  inflammation  from  the  meninges  in  menin- 
itis,  particularly  inVeerebro-spinal  meningitis.  These  cases  are  ob¬ 
served  chiefly  iii^Qldren,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  comparatively 
mild  course,  sqCt&at  in  rare  cases  some  small  degree  of  sight  even  is  still 
retained. 

3.  B^vansfer  of  inflammation  from  behind  forward  in  phlegmons 
in  the  orbit  and  in  thrombosis  of  the  orbital  veins. 

v  Tire  prognosis  of  suppurative  chorioiditis  is  absolutely  unfavorable 
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for  the  eye  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  sight,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
shape  of  the  eye  as  well,  are  lost.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  chori¬ 
oiditis  is  simply  one  of  the  symptoms  of  pysemia  or  meningitis,  there 
is  also,  of  course,  danger  for  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Treatment  is  unable  to  change  the  course  of  suppurative  chori¬ 
oiditis.  It  must  confine  itself  to  ameliorating  the  patient’s  sufferings. 
We  combat  the  pain  with  moist  and  warm  compresses  and  with  nar¬ 
cotics.  If  we  are  sure  that  it  is  a  case  of  panophthalmitis,  we  may  open 
the  eye  by  a  free  incision  of  the  sclera  in  its  anterior  division.  The 
tension  is  thus  diminished,  the  evacuation  of  the  suppurated  contents 
of  the  eye  is  accelerated,  and  thus  the  pain  and  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  are  cut  short.  When  the  eye  at  last  becomes  shrunken  it  usually 
remains  quiescent,  and  also  admits  of  an  artificial  eye  being  worn  over 
it.  Should,  however,  secondary  inflammatory  phenomena  set  in,  as 
they  may  exceptionally  do,  in  the  shrunken  eye,  its  enucleation  is  indi¬ 
cated. 


Anatomical  examination  shows,  in  suppurative  chorioiditis,  dense  purulent 
infiltration  of  the  chorioid,  which  thus  has  its  thickness  increased  to  several 
times  the  usual  amount.  The  retina  over  the  affected  part  of  the  chorioid  is 
also  found  infiltrated  with  pus-cells,  and  consequently  thickened;  afterward, 
it  is  partially  or  entirely  detached  from  the  chorioid  by  means  of  the  purulent 
exudation.  The  vitreous  is  gradually  converted  into  a  homogeneous  mass  of 
pus.  In  metastatic  chorioiditis  the  infecting  plug  in  the  chorioidal  vessels  can 
also  frequently  be  demonstrated  by  microscopical  examination  (Virchow).  Such 
emboli  may  also  get  into  the  retinal  vessels,  and  then  result  in  suppurative  reti¬ 
nitis,  which  presents  the  same  clinical  picture  in  its  course  as  suppurative  chori¬ 
oiditis.  Since  in  metastatic  affections  of  this  sort  infected  emboliYnay  occur 
within  the  blood-vessels  in  other  parts  of  the  eye  also,  it  is  best^^comprise  all 
these  cases  under  the  name  of  metastatic  suppurative  ophthahm^ 

Metastatic  ophthalmia  is  for  the  most  part  a  complicatioiTS^rthe  severe  cases 
of  pyaemia,  to  which  the  patients  usually  succumb,  so  th^jn  general  it  has  an 
ovil  prognostic  significance.  Nevertheless,  exceptio^COtases  occur  in  which 
the  pyaemia  runs  a  relatively  light  course,  and  prorfuct^Cio  demonstrable  metas- 
tases  besides  those  in  the  eye.  Thus,  after  the  fetmction  of  teeth,  complicated 
fractures,  etc.,  unilateral  and  bilateral  blind^s  have  been  observed,  due  to 
metastatic  ophthalmia,  without  a  localizafrmn  of  the  pysemic  affection  in  any 
other  quarter  being  demonstrable.  In  children,  suppuration  of  the  umbilicus, 
and  sometimes  also  vaccination,  ma  rise  to  pyaemia  with  metastatic  oph¬ 

thalmia.  Besides  occurring  in  p>re$fia,  a  suppurative  chorioiditis,  which  is 
without  doubt  likewise  of  metastSwc  origin,  also  occurs  in  rare  cases  in  other 
acute  infectious  diseases,  as  in  tophus,  variola,  scarlet  fever,  malignant  anthrax, 
influenza,  and  ulcerative  dl^jfjarditis. 

Most  cases  of  panoph(ftjbiiitis  are  caused  by  injury.  If  the  latter  is  of  such 
a  character  that  tb^tQMs  extensively  opened,  the  purulent  exudate  may  be 
discharged  througiojle  wound,  and  does  not  have  to  wait  till  the  sclera  is 
perforated,  which  aKvays  requires  a  long  time.  Yet  not  infrequently  even  in 
these  cases,  <M-&Wjch  the  purulent  exudate  pushes  out  through  the  wound,  per- 
tnfcnsch 
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sclera  by  pus  is  also  seen  to  take  place  as  usual.  Panophthal- 
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mitis  after  severe  injuries  must,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  a 
more  favorable  outcome  than  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis.  The  former,  to  be  sure, 
causes  more  violent  pain  and  leads  to  a  greater  degree  of  swelling  of  the  eye; 
but  when  it  has  run  its  course  the  patient  has  a  lasting  respite.  Plastic  irido¬ 
cyclitis,  on  the  other  hand,  often  for  years  has  after-attacks  of  inflammation, 
and  may  also  give  rise  to  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye,  if  the  patient 
does  not  make  up  his  mind  to  the  performance  of  enucleation  at  the  proper 
time. 

Apart  from  simple  incision  of  the  sclera,  different  methods  have  been  at¬ 
tempted  for  cutting  short  the  course  of  panophthalmitis,  particularly  enuclea¬ 
tion  and  the  ablation  of  the  anterior  section  of  the  eye,  with  scooping  out  of 
the  contents  of  the  eyeball.  Enucleation  is  to  be  rejected,  for,  devoid  of  dan¬ 
ger  as  it  is  under  other  circumstances,  in  panophthalmitis  it  sometimes  results 
in  purulent  meningitis,  with  a  fatal  issue.  It  must  be  assumed  that  by  the 
operation  the  blood  and  lymph  passages  in  the  orbit  are  freely  opened,  and  thus 
made  accessible  to  infection.  Whether  the  scooping  out  (exenteration  or  evis¬ 
ceration)  of  the  suppurating  eye  is  a  less  dangerous  procedure  is  questionable, 
since  cases  of  death  after  this  operation  have  also  been  observed  (Schulek).  It 
must,  however,  be  noted  that  some  cases  have  been  known  in  which  fatal  men¬ 
ingitis  has  succeeded  a  panophthalmitis  without  any  operative  interference. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  Suppurative  Chorioiditis. — There  are  cases  of  sup¬ 
purative  chorioiditis  which  might  be  confounded  with  neoplasms  in  the  eyeball. 
This  is  possible  whenever  the  inflammation  runs  so  sluggish  a  course  that  all 
external  signs  of  inflammation  are  wanting.  The  eye  is  not  discolored,  the  iris 
is  normal,  the  aqueous  and  lens  are  clear.  The  lens  and  iris  are  pressed  for¬ 
ward  by  the  exudation  in  the  vitreous,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  made  shal¬ 
lower.  The  pupil  is  dilated,  and  permits  the  exudate  to  be  seen  deep  down  in 
the  vitreous.  Sometimes  the  exudate  is  even  visible  from  a  distance  as  a  vivid, 
light-colored  (whitish  or  yellow)  reflex  from  the  pupik  {amaurotic  cat's-eye 
[Beer]).  Just  the  same  phenomena  may  be  produced  ^xp%v  formations  in  the 
vitreous,  and  particularly  by  gliomata  arising  from  thd  retina  (see  §  100),  for 
which  reason  many  cases  of  the  sort  described  ab^Cnave  been  designated  as 
pseudo-gliomata.  The  most  important  distinctive mark  lies  in  the  tension  of 
the  eye.  This,  in  genuine  glioma,  is  normaUijtiie  beginning,  and  afterward  is. 
increased ;  in  pseudo-glioma,  on  the  coHrCPaW  diminution  of  tension  soon  sets 
in,  which  precedes  the  shrinking  of  th®  eya^  Trien  the  subsequent  course  renders 
the  true  state  of  the  case  perfectly  ck§^  inasmuch  as  glioma  afterward  breaks 
through  the  sclera  and  keeps  on  groVmg,  while  in  pseudo-glioma  the  eye  keeps 
constantly  growing  smaller.  Bj^A^bw  in  glioma  it  is  requisite  to  remove  the  eye 
as  early  as  possible,  and  it  is>w«^fore  not  right  to  wait  a  long  time  in  doubtful 
cases  until  the  diagnosis^wMbe  determined  with  certainty.  In  so  doing,  we 
should  be  putting  oiu;  it’s  life  in  jeopardy.  Hence,  in  doubtful  cases,  we 
perform  enucleation.yJ^Ven  if  it  should  then  turn  out  that  the  case  was  one  of 
pseudo-glioma,  ^h^natient  has  not  lost  much  by  the  enucleation,  since  the  eye 
is  already  blindr^jn  would  be  much  shrunken.  The  question  of  a  confusion 
with  glioiqayh^reover,  only  comes  up  for  consideration  in  such  cases  of  slug¬ 
gish  sunjAraftve  chorioiditis  when  occurring  in  children,  since  it  is  only  in  the 
latter  thlhjglioma  of  the  retina  is  found.  The  causes  of  pseudo-glioma  are  most 
fremremly  meningitis,  also  the  acute  exanthemata,  and  finally  injuries,  par- 
HcuJ^my  those  attended  with  the  presence  of  a  small  foreign  body  in  the  inte- 
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rior  of  the  eye.  One  or  two  cases  of  pseudo-glioma  have  turned  out  on  dissec¬ 
tion  to  be  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid. 

Atrophia  et  Phthisis  Bulbi. — Both  expressions  are  employed  for  dimi¬ 
nution  in  size  of  the  eyeball  due  to  shrinking.  We  speak  of  atrophy  when  the 
diminution  in  size  takes  place  slowly  through  the  shrinking  of  exudates  in  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  as  occurs  chiefly  in  plastic  irido-cyclitis.  Under  the  name 
of  phthisis  bulbi  we  designate  the  rapid  shrinking  of  the  eyeball,  due  to  sup¬ 
puration  of  its  contents  and  their  evacuation  through  the  perforated  sclera,  this 
being  the  issue  of  panophthalmitis.  In  atrophy  the  diminution  in  size  is  kept 
within  moderate  bounds,  while  in  phthisis  the  eyeball  may  be  reduced  to  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut,  or  less.  In  the  atrophic  eyeball  the  individual  membranes, 
being  still  present,  although  in  a  very  altered  condition,  are  drawn  upon  by 
the  shrinking  exudate,  and  thus  give  rise  to  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation 
and  also  to  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye.  In  the  phthisical  eyeball  the 
inner  tunics  of  the  eye  have,  all  except  some  scant  remains,  been  destroyed  by 
suppuration ;  the  small  stump  usually  remains  quiescent,  and  causes  no  danger 
to  the  other  eye.  An  atrophic  eyeball  must  therefore  generally  be  enucleated, 
while  a  phthisical  stump  can  usually  be  permitted  to  remain.  In  atrophy  and 
in  phthisis  alike  the  optic  nerve  subsequently  becomes  completely  atrophic,  so 
that  it  ultimately  forms  a  thin  cord  consisting  simply  of  connective  tissue.  This 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  general  law  that  nerve-trunks  atrophy  when 
their  terminal  expansions  have  been  destroyed  (ascending  atrophy). 


Detachment  of  the  Chorioid. — This  is  frequently  found  in  the  dissec¬ 
tion  of  enucleated  eyes,  while  in  the  living  eye  it  but  rarely  comes  under  ob¬ 
servation.  In  shrunken  eyes  the  chorioid — and  the  ciliary  body,  too — are  very 
frequently  found  to  be  detached  by  the  exudates  which  are  present  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  eye,  and  which  exert  a  centripetal  traction  in  all  dilutions  (a  a, 
Fig.  62).  A  detachment  of  the  retina,  usually  total,  is  never  w^qfcng  in  these 
cases.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  eyes  which  are  already  bl^q  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  chorioid  has  a  practical  interest  only  in  so  far  tf^fciction  upon  the 
ciliary  nerves  is  produced  by  it ;  for  this  induces  condili<rfi^>f  irritation  in  the 
blinded  eye,  and  possibly  sympathetic  disease  of  the  eye. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  with  the  ophthalmosc^p^^letachment  of  the  cho¬ 
rioid  in  an  eye  still  capable  of  vision  and  witlLtnWsparent  media.  Since  the 
separated  chorioid  is  covered  by  the  retina,  th^^Stachment  of  the  former  mani¬ 
fests  itself  under  the  guise  of  a  detachment^  tne  latter,  with  the  addition  that 
we  can  recognize  through  the  retina  the>fl»Acteristic  branching  of  the  vessels 
m  the  chorioid.  If  this  symptom  js  the  detachment  of  the  chorioid 

can  not  -be  distinguished  from  a  sijmpe’ae  t  a  chm  ent  of  the  retina.  Separations 
of  this  sort  can  be  caused  byxsefcj)s  exudation  or  haemorrhages  beneath  the 
chorioid,  or  by  the  development^  a  sarcoma  in  its  external  layers. 
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there  is  only  one,  sometimes  there  are  several  lacerations.  They  form  long, 
yellowish- white  streaks,  as  the  edges  of  the  laceration  in  the  chorioid  separate 
from  each  other  and  allow  the  white  sclera  to  be  seen  between  them.  The 
streaks  generally  have  a  curved  shape,  with  the  concavity  toward  the  papilla; 
they  are  broadest  in  the  center,  and  taper  off  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  ends.  The 
edges  of  the  light  streaks  have  an  irregular  black  coloration,  due  to  the  growth 
of  the  pigment.  The  retinal  vessels  run  without  any  change  over  the  streaks, 
a  proof  that  the  retina  is  unruptured. 


II.  Tumors  of  the  Chorioid. 


80.  Among  malignant  tumors  occurring  in  the  chorioid  is  sarcoma , 
which  in  most  cases  is  pigmented  (melano-sarcoma).  The  clinical 
symptoms  which  sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  presents  change  so  during 
the  development  of  the  tumor  that  four  stages  can  be  distinguished  in 
the  course  of  the  disease. 

In  the  first  stage  the  tumor  is  small,  and  manifests  itself  only  in 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  by  detachment  of  the  retina  at  the  site 
of  the  tumor.  The  patient  notices  a  disturbance  of  vision  in  the  shape 
of  a  defect  in  the  visual  field,  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  tumor. 
Afterward  the  detachment  of  the  retina  becomes  total  (Fig.  69,  A), 

and  thus  the  eye,  which  externally 
still  looks  normal,  becomes  com¬ 
pletely  blind.  In  the  further  growth 
of  the  tumor  a  time  occurs  when 
increase  of  tension  suddenly  sets  in. 
The  sarcoma  tb&*»upon  enters  the 
second  stage  Jp&it s  development — 
that  of  incased  tension.  Exter¬ 
nally  tl^o&ye  presents  the  appear- 
ance|  inflammatory  glaucoma 
(¥®y\  Marked  injection  of  the 
lAFTicB  ijebek  ,  feyfemll  exists,  the  cornea  is  dull  and 

The  tumor,  g’ XesouTof ‘the  chorioid,  c,(j*ouded>  the  anterior  chamber  shal- 
^  ^  low,  the  iris  discolored,  the  pupil 

dilated  and  immobile,  and  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  eye  to  palpation  is  con¬ 
siderably  elevated.  If  the  media  are 
sufficiently  clear,  the  gray  reflex  of 
the  detached  can  be  seen  deep  down  behind  the  pupil.  Later 

on,  the  lens  kernes  clouded,  so  that  the  clinical  picture  of  glaucoma 
absolutum^wMn  cataracta  glaucomatosa  is  produced.  From  the  time 
when  ^^kymptoms  of  inflammatory  glaucoma  set  in  the  patient 
suffe^wnh  pain ;  very  frequently  it  is  by  this  that  he  has  his  atten- 
tift^T)fAst  called  to  his  trouble.  Since  the  picture  presented  by  the 
k™ected  eye  corresponds  completely  to  the  complex  of  symptoms  of 


CM 


Fig. 


69.— Sarcoma  of  the  Chorioid. 
(After  Leber.) 


which  everywhere  lies  in  contact  1 
the  sclera.  The  retina,  N,  on  tha con¬ 
trary,  is  detached  entirely  from  fhNEed 
under  the  form  of  a  folded  fynipE  It 
retains  its  connection  only^tV^fhe  pa¬ 
pilla  behind,  and  with  the  cfojripid  along 
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inflammatory  glaucoma,  the  correct  diagnosis  in  this  stage  is  to  be 
made  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all. 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  the  growth  of  the  tumor  upon  the  outside. 
The  symptoms  are  different,  according  as  the  tumor  breaks  through 
the  sclera  in  its  anterior  or  in  its  posterior  division.  In  the  former 
case,  dark,  hard  prominences  are  seen  developing  in  the  circumference 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  diagnosis  can  readily  be  made.  If,  however,  the 
tumor  first  grows  through  the  sclera  posteriorly,  the  nodules  of  the 
tumor  are  invisible,  and  do  not  give  evidence  of  their  existence  until 
afterward,  through  the  gradually  increasing  protrusion  of  the  eyeball 
(exophthalmus).  As  soon  as  the  tumor  has  broken  through  the  en¬ 
velopes  of  the  eyeball  to  a  sufficient  extent  the  pain  usually  abates, 
since  the  great  tension  in  the  eyeball  then  ceases.  But,  to  make  up 
for  this,  the  extra-ocular  masses  of  tumor,  freed  from  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  that  constrained  them,  grow  so  much  the  quicker.  First  the 
orbit  is  entirely  filled  by  the  tumor,  afterward  the  latter  projects  from 
the  orbit,  as  big  as  an  apple  or  as  the  fist.  From  the  orbit  the  tumor 
is  continued  to  the  neighboring  parts,  particularly  to  the  brain.  At 
its  exposed  portions  the  tumor  ulcerates  and  gives  rise  to  frequent 
hemorrhages. 

The  fourth  stage  is  that  of  the  generalization  of  the  tumor  by  the 
development  of  metastatic  nodules  in  the  internal  organs,  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  liver. 

Years  usually  pass  before  the  sarcoma  has  run  through  the  four 
stages  just  pictured.  The  first  and  second  stages  last  a  long  time, 
while  afterward  the  growth  of  the  tumor  becomes  continually  more 
rapid.  The  patient  dies  either  from  exhaustion,  in  consedCujce  0f  the 
suppuration  and  haemorrhage  from  the  tumor,  or  sum  fs  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  lattey  into  the  brain  or  to  the  metast^es  in  the  internal 
organs.  yO 

The  prognosis  of  sarcoma  of  the  chorioi^iObsolutely  unfavorable 
for  the  life  of  the  patient  if  the  eye  is  not  v^Koved  early.  But  even 
then  the  prognosis  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly  favorable. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  eye  itself  nrevery  case  is  lost,  both  local 
recurrences  in  the  orbit  and  also  n^tgslases  may  develop  even  after  its 
removal,  the  germs  for  their  ^efg^rnent  having  been  already  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  earlier,  althouglv^the  time  when  the  eye  was  removed, 
they  were  too  small  to  be  ^feyronstrable.  Sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  is 
hence  to  be  regarded ^as^one  of  the  most  malignant  of  diseases — one 
which,  in  very  many  &&&?,  ends  in  death.  Sarcomata  of  the  iris  and 
ciliary  body  beh  ay  respect  to  their  course  and  ultimate  outcome, 

like  sarcomata  chorioid. 

Sarcoma  cff  We  chorioid  is  a  rare  disease.  It  is  found  most  fre¬ 
quently  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth  year ;  in  childhood  it  is  of 

extreme^?  ?Sre  occurrence.  This  gives  a  means  of  distinguishing  it 
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from  the  gliomata  which  spring  from  the  retina,  and  which  in  part  pre¬ 
sent  symptoms  like  those  of  sarcomata,  but  which  occur  in  childhood 
exclusively.  A  malignant  neoplasm  developing  in  the  eyeball  will, 
therefore,  have  to  be  regarded  in  all  probability  as  a  glioma  in  a  child 
and  as  a  sarcoma  in  an  adult. 

The  treatment ,  as  long  as  the  neoplasm  is  still  confined  to  the  eye¬ 
ball,  consists  in  enucleation,  which  should  be  performed  as  early  as 
possible.  In  doing  it,  we  cut  off  the  optic  nerve  as  far  back  as  possible, 
to  meet  the  contingency  of  the  degeneration  having  already  passed 
over  upon  it.  If  the  neoplasm  has  already  grown  out  of  the  eyeball, 
everything  diseased  must  be  removed  according  to  surgical  rules.  The 
surest  method  in  this  case  is  exenteration  of  the  orbit — i.  e.,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  orbit,  together  with  the  periosteum. 

Sarcomata  of  the  chorioid  consist  either  of  round  cells  or  of  spindle-cells, 
or  are  tumors  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  both.  They  are  almost  always  pig¬ 
mented  (melano-sarcomata) ;  non-pigmented  sarcomata  (leuco-sarcomata)  are 
among  the  rarities.  Very  often  they  contain  many  wide  blood-vessels.  Sarco¬ 
mata  develop  from  the  external  layers  of  the  chorioid  (layer  of  large  and  of 
medium-sized  vessels)  and  grow  inward  toward  the  vitreous  space,  pushing  the 
retina  before  them.  In  the  beginning  the  retina  lies  everywhere  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  tumor,  so  that  with  the  ophthalmoscope  a  sharply  cir¬ 
cumscribed  gibbous  detachment  of  the  retina  is  found,  beneath  which  often 
can  be  recognized  the  vessels  of  the  chorioid  or  of  the  tumor.  In  this  case  the 
diagnosis  of  sarcoma  is  easily  made.  But  afterward,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbance  of  circulation  in  the  chorioid  produced  by  the  tumor,  an 
accumulation  of  fluid  takes  place  between  the  chorioid  and  the  retina.  The 
latter  is  thus  detached  over  a  greater  area  than  correspou^  to  the  tumor,  and 
does  not  permit  the  latter  to  be  seen  through  it  any  ltimately,  the  de¬ 

tachment  becomes  total.  In  this  stage,  since  the  dot|0|ment  of  the  retina  has 
lost  its  characteristic  appearance,  the  diagnosis  c^^bt  for  the  most  part  be 
made  with  certainty.  The  tension  of  the  eye^itf^ms  one  diagnostic  point,  be¬ 
ing  usually  diminished  early  in  simple  seroupvtetachment  of  the  retina,  while 
in  detachment  due  to  a  tumor  it  is  at  firsjfnan^al  and  afterward  increased  (Yon 
Graefe).  It  is  an  additional  argumentjiortne  existence  of  sarcoma  if  the  ante¬ 
rior  ciliary  veins  are  found  markedly  /ftyfcted  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  In  this 
way  these  give  evidence  of  the  situation  in  the  chorioid  occupied  by  the  sarcoma, 
which,  in  the  area  affected,  prewjms  the  blood  of  the  anterior  division  of  the 
uvea  from  flowing  out  thrqu^i  tllJ  vasa  vorticosa,  so  that  it  must  make  its  way 
through  the  anterior  cilimyijveins.  At  length  the  increase  in  tension  reaches 
such  a  degree  as  to  nrodiyfe  the  complex  of  symptoms  of  inflammatory  glau¬ 
coma.  If  the  detaclWeut  of  the  retina  is  not  already  total,  it  gets  to  be  so 
now,  and  the  eyeJ^omes  completely  blind.  The  point  of  time  at  which  the 
glaucomatous  a/fyk  sets  in  does  not  depend  directly  upon  the  size  of  the  intra¬ 
ocular  tui  rhe  increase  in  tension  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 

tumor  o^jmmhs  a  certain  space  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  for  this  call  for  addi¬ 
tional  ^rpabe  is  compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  vitreous. 
Th^^i&Sease  in  tension  is  based  upon  the  congestion  which  the  tumor  produces 
h^tnfcrveins  of  the  chorioid,  and  by  which  increased  transudation  of  fluid  takes 
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place  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Elevated  tension  is,  therefore,  often  seen  with 
quite  small  tumors,  while  at  another  time  the  tumor  may  have  already  filled  up 
a  large  part  of  the  eye  without  exciting  the  symptoms  of  glaucoma.  When  the 
glaucomatous  attack  has  set  in,  the  eye  looks  as  if  it  had  been  blinded  by  pri¬ 
mary  glaucoma,  and  the  diagnosis  can  not  be  made  with  certainty.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  sarcoma  will  be  suspected  if  the  patient  states  that  the  eye  was  already 
entirely  blind  before  the  outbreak  of  the  inflammation,  for  in  primary  glaucoma 
blindness  usually  does  not  precede  the  attack,  but  follows  it.  Besides,  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  second  eye ;  if  one  eye  is  completely  blinded  by  primary  glaucoma, 
the  second  eye  will  rarely  be  found  quite  normal. 

In  rare  cases  the  second  (inflammatory)  stage  of  formation  of  the  tumor 
does  not  present  the  symptoms  of  glaucoma,  but  of  a  violent  plastic  irido¬ 
cyclitis.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  eye  becomes  softer  and  shrinks  up  so  far  as 
the  tumor  contained  in  it  permits.  The  latter  thus  is  retarded  in  its  growth 
within  the  eyeball — a  fact  which  does  not  prevent  it  from  growing  outside  after¬ 
ward,  and  producing  metastases. 

Perforation  and  growth  upon  the  outside  become  manifest  before  the  tumor 
has  yet  filled  the  whole  interior  of  the  eyeball,  and  are  effected  by  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  cells  of  the  tumor  through  the  sclera,  the  cells  usually  following 
out  preformed  passages.  We  hence  find  the  tumor  growing  out  along  the 
optic  nerve  and  its  sheaths,  or  utilizing  the  points  where  the  anterior  or  pos¬ 
terior  ciliary  vessels  or  the  vasa  vorticosa  emerge. 

The  metastases  in  remote  organs  arise  through  embolism.  The  blood-cur¬ 
rent  detaches  cells  from  the  tumor  and  carries  them  into  other  parts  of  the  body, 
where  they  develop  into  independent  tumors. 

Carcinomata  and  also  adenomata  have  been  observed  as  a  great  rarity  in  the 
chorioid,  but  only  as  secondary  tumors,  as  metastases  from  carcinoma  in  other 
organs  (especially  in  the  thoracic  glands). 


<c\ 


Tuberculosis  of  the  Chorioid. — In  the  chorioid,  as  iii^^f  iris,  tubercu¬ 
losis  occurs  under  the  two  forms  of  disseminated  and  of  $pjpry  nodules.  The 
diagnosis  between  them  is  made  with  the  oplithalmos^)^ 

(a)  Disseminated  or  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  ohSteoid  was  first  described 
by  Jager.  Small  maculae  of  pale-reddish  color  ^r^^n  in  the  fundus,  which 
oven  within  a  short  period  of  examination — wfahm^a  few  days — grow  distinctly 
larger  and  increase  in  number  through  the  atfrahrance  of  new  maculae.  By  this 
circumstance  they  are  distinguished  from^^emiorioiditic  foci  of  inflammation, 
which  change  very  slowly;  besides,  thp^iwgment-changes,  so  frequent  in  chori¬ 
oiditis,  are  wanting  in  tubercles  qf  $pm*3morioid.  Ordinarily  only  a  few  such 
spots  are  present,  although  sometm^sas  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  can 
be  counted  in  the  eye.  Anabwnk^l  examination  has  proved  that  the  spots  seen 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  corm&p&nd  to  nodules  of  a  mean  diameter  of  one  milli¬ 
metre,  which  possess  thej^^cal  structure  of  tubercle  nodules  (Manz). 

Miliary  tuberculosi^^the  chorioid  forms  one  of  the  symptoms  of  general 
miliary  tuberculosis jC\tmheim).  It  has  essentially  a  diagnostic  interest;  as  in 
doubtful  cases  qf^me  miliary  tuberculosis,  it  may  assist  in  establishing  the 
diagnosis.  In^cnVmic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  the  intestine,  etc.,  it  is  not 


ordinarily  A 
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ed. 

fy'or  conglobated  tubercle  of  the  chorioid  makes  its  apjiearance 
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under  the  form  of  a  neoplasm.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  a  rather  large,  light- 
colored  tumor  is  seen  in  the  chorioid ;  it  is  an  argument  for  its  tuberculous 
nature  if  smaller  light  spots  (tubercle  nodules)  are  found  in  the  chorioid  in  its 
vicinity.  The  tumor  may  afterward  grow  through  the  sclera  to  the  outside, 
and  there  break  down.  Anatomical  examination  shows  that  it  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  smaller  miliary  nodules,  which  have  coalesced  to  form  one 
pretty  large  tumor.  In  the  center  of  the  latter  caseation  takes  place.  The 
solitary  form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid  is  a  very  rare  disease,  pre-eminently 
affecting  young  people.  It  runs  a  chronic  course,  and  accompanies  chronic 
tuberculosis  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  brain.  There  are,  however, 
cases  in  which,  besides  the  tuberculous  nodule  in  the  eye,  no  focus  of  tubercle 
can  be  clinically  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  organism. 

The  prognosis  of  solitary  tubercle  of  the  chorioid  is  bad,  since  the  eye  in 
any  case  is  lost,  and  in  most  cases  also  life  is  endangered  through  the  presence 
of  tuberculous  disease  in  other  parts.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  enucleation 
of  the  eye,  a  procedure  which  is  especially  indicated  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  chorioidal  tubercle  appears  to  form  the  only  tuberculous  focus.  Enuclea¬ 
tion  in  this  case  has  as  its  primary  object  the  prevention  of  any  further  diffusion 
of  the  tuberculous  virus. 


III.  Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Chorioid. 


81.  Coloboma  of  the  Chorioid. — In  this  affection  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope  shows  aTrilliant  white  area  in  the  red  fundus  below  the  optic- 
nerve  entrance.  This  area  is  oval  or  obtusely  triangular,  and  has 
sharply  defined  edges,  often  colored  dark  with  pigment.  Within  the 
area  of  the  coloboma,  which  is  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
the  fundus,  may  be  recognized  some  vessels  and  pigment  (Fig.  70). 

Coloboma  of  the  chorioid  is  a  circumscribed  d#fec%  in  the  chorioid 
and  retina,  in  the  confines  of  which  the  sclera  lies  exposed,  and  is 
hence  visible  as  a  white  surface.  Colobom^of  the  chorioid  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  along  with  coloboma  of  iris,  and  also  with  other 
anomalies  of  the  eye.  Such  eyes  ajjgyfrften  smaller  than  usual 
(microphthalmus).  Sometimes,  inde|d|eyeballs  are  found  which  are 
only  as  large  as  a  pea  or  a  milletjfqed,  and  which  lie  entirely  in  the 
back  part  of  the  orbit,  and  are  noiJliscovered  in  an  examination  made 
upon  the  living  subject.  InJ2*is  way  absence  of  the  eye  (anophthal- 
mus)  is  simulated.  WhethA^  true  anophthalmus — i.  e.,  a  condition 
in  which,  while  the  orbtvilr  present,  there  is  not  even  a  rudiment  of 
the  eyeball — does  oo<5Tir  or  not,  has  not  so  far  been  determined. 

The  eyesight  suffefs  in  coloboma  of  the  chorioid  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  *^0boma  corresponds  to  a  defect  in  the  visual  field. 
Moreover,  e^Ajhe  direct  visual  acuity  is  usually  defective  because  the 
eye,  as  a  has  had  its  development  deranged.  In  the  higher  de¬ 

grees  of  microphthalmus  the  sight  is  reduced  to  the  mere  differentia¬ 
tion  of  light  from  darkness. 

OwoDoma  of  the  chorioid  is  in  a  marked  degree  transmissible  by 
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inheritance,  and  that,  too,  not  infrequently  in  conjunction  with  other 
congenital  malformations  of  the  body. 

Even  the  smallest  colobomata  are  much  larger  than  the  optic  disk ;  and  the 
large  colobomata  are  so  extensive  that  their  anterior  border  can  no  longer  be 
seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  because  it  lies  too  far  forward.  So,  too,  they 
may  extend  so  far  backward  that  they  involve  the  papilla.  The  latter,  in  that 
case,  is  generally  changed  in  shape  and  appearance — sometimes  so  much  so  that 
its  situation  is  recognized  only  through  the  intimation  afforded  by  the  place  of 
origin  of  the  retinal  vessels.  The  surface  of  the  coloboma  lies  deeper  than  the 
rest  of  the  fundus,  and  often  shows  channeled  depressions  or  prominent  ridges. 


Fig.  70.— Lower  Half  of  an  Eye  with  Congenital  Coloboma  of  the  Iris,  Ciliary  Body, 

and  Chorioid. 

In  the  iris,  whose  posterior  surface  is  seen  in  the  figure,  is  recognized  the  prolongation  of  the 
pupil,  running  out  in  a  sharp  point  to  the  lower  ciliary  margin.  In  the  corresponding  spot, 
the  ciliary  processes  are  wanting  ;  the  processes  immediately  adjoining  this  gap  are  higher 
and  longer  than  the  rest,  and,  as  they  diverge  backward,  inclose  a  triangular,  very  darkly 
pigmented  area.  Still  farther  backward  there  exists  in  the  wall  of  the  eyeball  a  deep  exca¬ 
vation  of  oval  form,  whose  edges  are  sharply  defined  and  in  part  overhanging.  Upon  the 
floor  of  the  excavation  is  seen  the  sclera,  covered  simply  by  a  very  thin,  transparent  pellicle, 
in  which  run  several  vessels.  The  posterior  pole  of  the  oval  formed  by  the  cotoboma  of  the 
chorioid  is  directed  toward  the  fovea  centralis,  /.  /NA 

The  vessels  which  are  seen  in  the  coloboma  are  partly  those  wl^jMoelong  to  the 
retina,  and  which  pass  with  it  over  the  coloboma,  partly  jh^e  originating  in 
the  latter  itself.  The  latter  must  be  regarded  as  posteri^pliary  vessels. 

In  rare  cases  large,  white,  depressed  areas  have  feeeW  observed  not  below, 
hut  to  the  outside,  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  the  regtfmy^he  yellow  spot.  These 
have  likewise  been  looked  upon  as  congenitajL  nhrnormations — colobomata  of 
the  macula. 

The  formation  of  colobomata  occurs  aba  in  the  optic  nerve.  Either  a  deep 
depression  is  found  in  the  lower  part  omr' latter  or  the  entire  optic-nerve  en¬ 
trance  is  enlarged  to  several  times size,  and  the  vessels  coming  out 
from  it  are,  as  it  were,  forced  aum^  Colobomata  of  the  optic  disk  are  met 
with  either  alone  or  in  conjun^ClqUvith  colobomata  of  the  chorioid.  The  con¬ 
genital  crescents  on  the  lower  m-ere  of  the  disk,  which  are  the  usual  concomitant 
of  congenital  amblyopia page  318),  should  also  probably  be  regarded  as 
rudimentary  colobomata^^the  optic  disk. 

Anatomical  exaxhjjG^ion  of  an  eye  affected  with  coloboma  of  the  chorioid 


shows  externally^b^jjhitrusion  of  the  sclera,  situated  below  the  optic  nerve, 
the  scleral  proti^peKnce  first  described  by  Ammon  (see  page  228).  Correspond- 
iug  to  this,^iarJmj  inner  membranes  of  the  eye,  is  the  coloboma  visible  with  the 
ophthalntoscope  (Fig.  70).  Within  this,  microscopical  examination  reveals,  for 
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the  most  part,  only  a  thin  pellicle  composed  of  connective  tissue,  the  remains 
of  the  fused  chorioid  and  retina.  The  origin  of  such  a  coloboma  is  referable  to 
the  foetal  ocular  fissure.  This  exists  at  the  lower  side  of  the  secondary  ocular 
vesicle — the  flask-shaped  structure  of  the  embryonic  eye — and  is  designed  for 
the  admission  of  the  mesoderm  into  the  interior  of  this  structure  (Fig.  57,  see 
page  266).  Later  on,  this  fissure  ought  to  close  again  without  leaving  any  trace 
of  its  presence.  But  if  the  closure  takes  place  incompletely,  a  coloboma  is 
formed.  The  walls  of  the  retinal  fissure,  in  this  case,  do  not  grow  together 
directly,  but  are  connected  by  thin,  intermediate  tissue.  In  consequence  of  the 
patency  of  the  retinal  fissure,  the  growth  of  the  chorioid  over  the  external  sur¬ 
face  of  the  retina  is  interfered  with,  so  that  at  the  site  of  the  fissure  retina  and 
chorioid  alike  are  wanting,  or  are  replaced  by  connective  tissue.  Lastly,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  sclera,  too,  fails  to  take  place  in  normal  fashion  in  the  affected 
spot ;  it  is  thin  and  yielding  here,  and  bulges  out  beneath  the  intra-ocular  press¬ 
ure,  and  in  this  way  the  posterior  scleral  protuberance  originates.  The  original 
site  of  the  coloboma  is  hence  in  the  retina,  and  the  disturbance  of  development 
in  the  adjacent  chorioid  and  sclera  is  consecutive.  The  foetal  ocular  fissure  is 
furthermore  continued  as  a  furrow  upon  the  pedicle  of  the  ocular  vesicle,  which 
is  afterward  the  oj)tic  nerve.  By  incomplete  closure  of  this  furrow  the  colobo- 
mata  of  the  optic  nerve  are  formed. 

Coloboma  of  the  iris  is  to  be  explained  as  a  derivative  of  coloboma  of  the 
chorioid.  The  iris  grows  out  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  rudimentary  cho¬ 
rioid  at  a  time  when  the  foetal  ocular  fissure  is  already  closed ;  hence  the  iris  in 
no  stage  of  its  development  has  a  fissure.  But  when  the  chorioid  suffers  a  de¬ 
rangement  of  development  at  the  site  of  the  retinal  fissure,  this  derangement 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  iris,  which  will  hence  fail  to  grow  out  in  normal  fash- 
hion  from  the  chorioid  at  the  affected  spot.  Hence  the  iris  here  is  wanting 
(coloboma  of  the  iris).  This  condition  may  persist,  even  if  the  fissure  in  the 
retina  and  chorioid  afterward  closes  completely,  so  that  tbiA  a  coloboma  of  the 
iris  is  produced  without  a  coexisting  coloboma  of  the 

In  many  cases  the  incomplete  closure  of  the ^wjar  fissure  entails  still 
more  serious  derangements.  The  intermediary  ^p^he  closing  in  the  fissure 
bulges  out  into  quite  a  large  sac,  which  is  apneQpd  to  the  eyeball,  while  the 
latter  itself  is  retarded  in  its  development,  much  smaller  than  usual  (mi- 

crophthalmus).  The  tissue  connecting  th^sSp^nd  the  eyeball  may  become  elon¬ 
gated  and  at  the  same  time  contract  ifat^Hhin  cord,  so  that  finally  we  have 
a  large  bladder  to  which  the  eyebs^TjIheduced  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  even 
less,  is  attached  by  means  of  sWong  pedicle.  In  this  manner  those  cases 
originate  in  which  there  is  apratoJmly  anophthalmus,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
dark,  transparent  cyst  is  fo^nff$Ywthe  lower  lid  (Arlt). 

The  explanations  of  thj^qkgin  of  colobomata  contain  much  that  is  yet  hypo¬ 
thetical  and  unaccoun^EcNjor.  Moreover,  there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  real  cause  prevontfng  the  regular  closure  of  the  ocular  fissure — whether 
there  is  a  simple  J&ppst  of  development,  or  whether  an  inflammation  in  the 
region  of  the  fj^pe  is  accountable  for  it.  Still  smaller  is  our  knowledge  in 
regard  to  tbewigm  of  colobomata  in  the  macula  lutea. 

Albmuhi  consists  in  the  absence  of  the  physiological  pigment.  Albinos 
ha^^>*fe»p  wish- white  flaxen  hair  and  also  white  eyebrows  and  lashes.  The  ins 
i^lighx  gray,  and  appears  reddish  by  transmitted  light,  while  the  pupil  has  a 
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vivid  red  luster.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  the  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  and 
chorioid  are  seen  with  perfect  distinctness  running  upon  the  almost  white 
fundus,  with  which  the  papilla  is  contrasted  by  its  dark,  grayish-red  color. 
Albinotic  eyes  are  photophobic,  and  hence  see  better  in  the  dusk;  their  visual 
acuity  is  always  reduced ;  and  nystagmus,  frequently  combined  with  a  pretty 
high  degree  of  myopia  or  with  strabismus,  is  constantly  present.  Albinism  is 
congenital  and  often  inherited.  In  albinotic  eyes  the  pigmentiferous  cells  of 
the  uvea  and  the  retina  are  present,  just  the  same  as  in  the  normal  eye,  only 
they  contain  no  pigment.  All  sorts  of  transition- forms  exist  between  complete 
albinism  and  normal  pigmentation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


GLAUCOMA. 

General  Considerations. 

82.  The  essence  of  glaucoma  lies  in  the  increase  in  the  intra-ocular 
pressure ,  from  which  all  the  other  essential  symptoms  of  glaucoma  can 
be  deduced  (Von  Graefe).  In  one  series  of  cases  the  increase  in  press¬ 
ure  sets  in  without  our  being  able  to  discover  any  reason  for  it  in  an 
antecedent  disease  of  the  eye  ( 'primary  glaucoma).  In  other  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  the  increase  in  pressure  is  the  result  of  some  other  disease 
of  the  eye  ( secondary  glaucoma).  Primary  glaucoma,  accordingly,  has 
increase  in  tension  as  its  first  and  most  important  symptom,  from  which 
all  the  rest  of  its  phenomena  arise — it  is  glaucoma  proper,  the  glaucoma 
par  excellence.  In  secondary  glaucoma,  on  the  contrary,  the  increase 
in  tension  is  only  a  consequence  of  other  pathological  conditions — is  an 
accessory,  as  it  were.  The  clinical  picture  of  secondary  glaucoma, 
therefore,  is  exceedingly  polymorphous,  varying  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  affections  which  form  the  basis  of  it.  While  genuine  or  primary 
glaucoma  always  affects  both  eyes,  although  not  a^teiys  at  the  same 
time,  secondary  glaucoma  remains  confined  to  tlf^By^  which,  through 
being  diseased,  has  given  rise  to  the  increase  in  lesion. 

The  consequences  of  increase  of  tension'Cpvitably  occurring  if  it 
lasts  a  long  time,  are  excavation  of  the  onte^nerve,  and  reduction,  with 
ultimate  annihilation,  of  the  sight.  wO 

Excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  independent  upon  the  recession  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  By  the  latter  weSfcnderstand  that  part  of  the  sclera 
which  lies  at  the  point  of  entrancVof  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eye,  and 
which  is  perforated  by  nurn^s  foramina  designed  for  the  passage 
of  the  bundles  of  fiber^^^e^nerve  (Fig.  9).  The  lamina  cribrosa  is 
that  part  of  the  fibronswtiic  of  the  eye  (corneo-sclera)  which  has  the 
least  tenacity,  and  rfieice  gives  way  first  to  increased  ocular  pressure, 
which  it  does  bviul^mg  backward.  But  at  the  same  time  the  optic- 
nerve  fibers,  se£>£r  the  foramina  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  also  recede,  so 
that  the  siyfens^of  the  optic  nerve  itself  sinks  back  (e,  Fig.  71  B).  Upon 
ophthalnA^tfpic  examination  the  papilla  appears  depressed  below  the 
level  of  adjacent  fundus — slightly  at  first,  afterward  a  good  deal— 
so  UpJ^he  margins  of  the  papilla  dip  down  steeply,  or  are  even  over- 
longing.  This  condition  is  recognized  chiefly  by  the  bending  or  actual 
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interruption  of  the  blood-vessels  at  the  spot  where  they  pass  from  the 
retina  over  the  edge  of  the  papilla  and  dip  down  into  its  depth  (Fig. 
71,  A).  The  nerve-fibers,  too,  like  the  blood-vessels,  undergo  flexion 
or  interruption  at  the  edge  of  the  papilla.  This  interruption,  together 
with  the  high  pressure  to  which  the  nerve-fibers  are  exposed  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  eye,  causes  them  to  atrophy.  Accordingly,  in  the  later 
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Fig.  71.— Glaucomatous  Excavation  of  the  Optic  Nerve.  M^^ified  14  x  1. 
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4iled  by  a  sharp,  overhang- 
:  appear  to  stop  with  their 
htinuation  on  the  floor  of  the 
l  with  the  portion  situated  in 


Cf.  the  normal  optic  nerve  in  Fig.  9,  p. 

A,  Ophthalmoscopic  Picture  of  the  Papilla. — The  papilla  is  J 
ing  edge,  at  which  the  arteries,  a,  and  the  veins,  v ,  of  the  i 
ends  bent  over  the  edge.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tered 
excavation  is  often  displaced  somewhat  laterally  as  c£mpa 
the  retina ;  moreover,  the  vessels  within  the  exca^timsMn'e  seen  but  indistinctly.  In  the 
outer  half  of  the  excavation  are  seen  the  gray  dots  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  zone,  h,  of 
the  fundus,  adjoining  the  papilla,  is  decolorized  (litflj|glaucomatosus). 

B,  Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Head  of  thb^Iptic  Nerve. — This  shows  a  deep  exca¬ 
vation.  e,  on  the  floor  of  which  only  a  few  remains  of  the  nerve-fibers,  b,  are  visible.  The 
central  vessels,  c,  ascend  upon  the  retina, jlWJI he  nasal  margin  of  the  excavation  ;  the 
innermost  layer  (fiber-layer)  of  the  retina  isfcoysiderably  diminishediiin  size  through  atrophy, 
eft,  chorioid  ;  s,  sclera.  The  volume  of  tfffe  ..trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  has  been  considerably 
reduced  through  the  atrophy  of  the  bund©  or  nerve-fibers,  n.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  inter¬ 
spaces  between  the  sheaths  of  the  orHflVnerve  (the  pia  sheath,  p,  the  arachnoid  sheath,  or, 
and  the  dural  sheath,  d)  are  dilaj^dfespfecially  on  the  temporal  side. 

stages,  we  see  that  the^p>pmu  is  not  only  depressed,  but  is  also  bleached 
out  and  of  a  bluish- wlS? color,  because  the  nerve-fibers  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  phsi^white  lamina  cribrosa  is  exposed.  The  atrophy 
of  the  optic-n^s^ftbers  is  also  the  most  important  cause  of  the  de¬ 
crease  of  visuaK^ower  which  accompanies  the  elevation  of  tension. 
Impairm^n^^  both  direct  and  indirect  vision  occurs.  The  former 
finds  ii^exJJression  in  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  acuity  of  central 
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vision,  the  latter  in  the  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision — a  limitation 
which  begins,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  on  the  nasal  side,  as  the  tem¬ 
poral  side  of  the  retina  becomes  insensitive  first.  Finally,  complete 
blindness  supervenes. 

Primary  glaucoma  is  a  common  disease,  constituting  about  one  per  cent  of 
all  cases  of  eye-disease.  Its  accurate  recognition  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  general  practitioner,  the  more  so  because  here  prompt  and  proper  thera¬ 
peutic  interference  can  save  everything,  but  a  false  diagnosis  and  improper 
treatment  may  destroy  everything.  Unfortunately,  we  still  constantly  get  un¬ 
der  observation  many  cases  of  glaucoma  which  have  not  been  correctly  diag¬ 
nosticated  by  the  general  practitioner,  and  which  come  to  the  ophthalmologist 
only  when  assistance  is  no  longer  possible.  Cases  of  inflammatory  glaucoma 
are  often  confounded  with  iritis  or  irido-cyclitis,  and  are  accordingly  treated 
with  atropine,  which  has  a  particularly  injurious  action  in  glaucoma.  Cases  of 
glaucoma  simplex  which  present  no  external  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  not 
infrequently  regarded  as  commencing  cataract,  and  the  patients  are  put  off  in 
expectation  of  the  cataract’s  becoming  ripe,  so  that  they  delay  until  it  is  too 
late  for  iridectomy. 

Glaucoma  has  been  known  from  antiquity.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  inflam¬ 
matory  variety  that  has  been  thus  known,  since  the  non-inflammatory  variety 
can  be  diagnosticated  by  the  ophthalmoscope  alone.  Hence  this  second  variety 
was  lumped  together  with  the  other  kinds  of  blindness,  which  are  produced  by 
diseases  of  the  deeply  situated  membranes  of  the  eye,  and  which  have  no  exter¬ 
nal  manifestations,  under  the  common  name  of  amaurosis.  Inflammatory  glau¬ 
coma  was  usually  regarded  as  having  a  connection  with  gout,  and  was  hence  called 
ophthalmia  arthritica.  The  first  to  recognize  the  increase  in  tension  as  the  most 
important  symptom  of  glaucoma  were  Mackenzie,  and  particularly  Yon  Graefe. 
Heinrich  M  tiller,  a  man  deserving  the  greatest  praise  in  all  tha^\elates  to  the  patho¬ 
logical  anatomy  of  the  eye,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  afi^imjcally  the  pressure- 
excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  (1856);  soon  afterward  i0^fs  accurately  diagnos¬ 
ticated  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  by  Weber  anJ^brster.  Mackenzie,  start- 
ting  from  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  tension,  hjjd^^ady  attempted  to  effect  the 
cure  of  glaucoma  by  repeated  puncture  of  th^oWiea,  without,  however,  obtain¬ 
ing  any  lasting  result.  Such  a  result  wa^M^btained  by  Yon  Graefe,  who,  in  • 
the  year  1856,  employed  iridectomy  fotflnMTrst  time  in  glaucoma,  after  having 
found  it  efficient  in  various  other  diseased  of  the  eye.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
pregnant  discoveries  in  ophthalmoLogyTand  one  which  will  for  all  time  redound 
to  the  glory  of  Yon  Graefe.  We  h'avl  only  to  remember  that  formerly  every  case 
of  glaucoma  inevitably  led  t*n0i$dness,  and  that  now,  thanks  to  iridectomy, 
the  majority  of  glaucoma'fe^r  patients  can  &e  cured.  How  many  thousands 
there  are  who  formerl^vOuld  have  been  forced  to  sink  year  by  year  irretriev¬ 
ably  into  the  night  of\Jj|idness,  but  who  now  are  saved  for  vision  through  Yon 
Graefe’s  discovery  !£% 

With  referepsevu)  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve ,  three  varieties  are  distin¬ 
guished — tfie^ijjreiological,  the  atrophic,  and  the  glaucomatous.  The  physio¬ 
logical  extffywwn  (Fig.  72  A)  originates  from  the  fact  that  the  bundles  of  fibers 
of  the  opoY"  nerve,  when  separating  from  each  other  so  as  to  curve  into  the 
retirm>§to  so,  not  in  the  plane  of  the  retina,  but  behind  it ;  the  lamina  cribrosa, 
however,  is  in  its  normal  situation.  The  physiological  excavation  is  always 
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partial — i.  e. ,  even  if  it  is  very  large  it  never  takes  up  the  entire  papilla,  because 
a  certain  space  close  to  the  edge  of  the  papilla  must  always  be  occupied  by  the 
nerve-fibers  which  are  passing  over  into  the  retina  (page  13,  and  Figs.  5  and  9). 
The  atrophic  excavation  (Fig.  72  B)  is  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  the  nerve- 
fibers  which  exist  as  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve  in  front  of  the  lamina  cri- 
brosa,  the  latter  remaining  in  its  place.  The  atrophic  excavation  is  total — i.  e., 
extends  over  the  entire  papilla,  but  always  remains  shallow,  for  at  most  it  can 
only  attain  a  depth  equal  to  that  at  which  the  lamina  cribrosa  lies  behind  the 
inner  surface  of  the  retina.  In  the  atrophic  excavation,  the  papilla  is  at  the 
same  time  bleached  white  on  account  of  the  disappearance  of  the  nerve-fibers. 
The  physiological  and  the  atrophic  excavations  have  this  in  common,  that  the 
lamina  cribrosa  remains  undisplaced ;  as  the  lamina  cribrosa  forms  the  floor  of 
the  excavation,  the  depth  of  the  latter  is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The 


Fig.  72.— The  Three  Kinds  of  Excavation  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — Schematic. 


A,  Physiological  Excavation.— Funnel-shaped,  partial,  with  normal  lamina  cribrosa. 

B,  Atrophic  Excavation.— Bowl-shaped,  total,  with  normal  lamina  cribrosa. 

C,  Glaucomatous  Excavation.— Ampulliform,  total,  with  the  lamina  cribrosa  bulged  out  poste¬ 

riorly. 

glaucomatous  excavation  (Fig.  72  C )  is  distinguished  from  the  pj^e%ng  kinds, 
first  of  all,  by  the  fact  that  it  originates  in  a  recession  of  thOphina  cribrosa ; 
it  can  hence  attain  a  much  more  considerable  depth  th^^Wiey.  The  glau¬ 
comatous  excavation  comprises  the  entire  papilla,  which/iJivthe  beginning,  still 
shows  the  red  coloration  of  health.  Later  on,  the  na^05undles  are  destroyed 
fly  atrophy,  so  that  the  papilla  becomes  white,  arfTSl^plays  exposed  upon  its 
floor  the  lamina  cribrosa.  With  this  is  assochke<W4till  further  increase  in  the 
excavation,  the  depth  of  which  is  increased  twrwspace  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  destroyed  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve.  ^  ^ 

The  ophthalmoscopic  signs  distinguishra^the  three  kinds  of  excavation  are, 
therefore,  as  follows :  A  partial  excavjrtipipis  physiological,  a  total  one  is  patho¬ 
logical,  and  either  atrophic  or  glaue<b$T,atous.  The  atrophic  excavation  is  shal¬ 
low,  and  the  papilla,  at  the  samed;@k,  very  white.  The  glaucomatous  excavation 
Eiay  be  shallow  or  deep,  accorl^^l’  as  it  has  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
In  a  shallow  glaucomatous<J5^cavation  the  papilla  is  found  to  have  still  a  good 
color — a  feature  which  dMinguishes  it  from  the  atrophic  excavation.  If  the 
excavation  is  deep  an^P$Tml,  it  can  only  be  a  glaucomatous  one,  whatever  color 
the  papilla  may  In  practice,  the  distinction  between  the  individual  forms 

of  excavation  is  soWbtimes  very  difficult  to  make. 

The  ophthM^oscopic  picture  of  a  glaucomatous  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve 
shows  the  pS^Jlld  to  be  paler,  and,  in  advanced  cases,  bluish  or  greenish  wThite. 
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A  shadow  is  seen  running  along  the  margin,  while  the  center  of  the  excavation 
is  the  part  lightest  in  color.  On  the  floor  of  the  excavation  may  be  recognized 
the  gray  dot-marks  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  (Fig.  71,  l).  The  vessels  do  not 
emerge  at  the  center,  but,  for  the  most  part,  close  to  the  inner  margin  of  the 
papilla.  At  the  spot  where  they  pass  over  the  edge  of  the  papilla  to  go  to  the 
retina  they  show  a  bending,  or,  in  deep  excavations,  an  interruption,  of  their 
course.  If  the  edge  of  the  excavation  is  overhanging,  the  ascending  portion  of 
the  vessel  may  be  completely  concealed  behind  it,  so  that  the  blood-vessels 
arising  from  the  vascular  entrance  seem  to  disappear  at  the  edge  of  the  papilla 
to  emerge  again  in  the  retina  at  some  other  spot.  It  is  only  in  the  inverted 
image  that  the  course  of  the  vessel  can  be  seen  distinctly  in  its  whole  extent  at 
once ;  in  the  erect  image,  the  vessels  on  the  papilla  and  those  in  the  retina  are 
never  seen  clearly  at  the  same  time,  since  they  lie  at  different  depths  and  hence 
have  a  different  refraction.  That  is,  if  the  adjustment  is  made  for  the  vessels 
in  the  retina  (Fig.  71,  a  and  ®),  the  vessels  on  the  floor  of  the  excavation  (Fig. 
71,  v)  look  quite  pale  and  hazy,  and  vice  versa.  The  vessels  in  the  excavation 
have,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  retina,  a  myopic  refraction,  and  hence,  to 
be  seen  distinctly,  require  a  correspondingly  strong  concave  glass.  From  the 
difference  in  refraction  between  the  margin  and  the  floor  of  the  excavation,  the 
depth  of  the  latter  can  be  estimated  (see  page  18),  and  by  repeated  measure¬ 
ments  of  this  sort  we  can  determine  whether,  as  time  goes  on,  the  depth  of  the 
excavation  is  increasing  or  diminishing.  In  the  inverted  image,  the  difference 
of  level  manifests  itself  only  by  parallactic  displacement  (page  18).  The  cali¬ 
ber  of  the  arteries  is  contracted,  while  the  veins  are  distended  and  tortuous — 
in  fact,  sometimes  there  is  a  whole  convoluted  mass  of  vascular  loops  lying  on 
the  floor  of  the  excavation.  These  changes  of  vascular  caliber  are  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  action  which  the  increase  of  pressure  exerts  upon  the  vessels 
of  the  vascular  entrance,  permitting  less  blood  to  enter  the  arteries  of  the  retina, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  obstructing  the  outflow  of  blood  fAm  the  veins.  The 
former,  therefore,  are  filled  too  little,  the  latter  are  filled  toll  much.  We  very 
often  observe  a  pulsation  in  the  veins,  and  not  infrec  also,  a  pulsation  in 

the  arteries  within  the  papilla.  (For  the  explan^ppb  of  this,  see  page  15.) 
When  glaucomatous  excavation  has  lasted  for  aJorag  time,  the  papilla  is  usually 


found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  white  or  yellojvwea, 
an  atrophy  of  the  chorioid  about  the  pa^llJl^alo 


The  rest  of  the  fundus  in  the  later  si 
ance  (Fig.  68). 


which  is  the  expression  of 
glaucomatosus,  Fig.  71,  ^)* 


ften  presents  a  tessellated  appear- 


The  condition  of  the  sight  is 
of  the  excavation — in  fact,  it  is/&e&" 


always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  depth 
he  recession  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  as  such 


duced  by  it,  does  not  alwj 
excavation.  Thus  we^ 
normal  visual  acuity 


that  affects  the  vision,  but  ^l^atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which,  though  pro- 
^^by  any  means  keep  pace  with  the  formation  of  the 
imes  see  cases  with  deep  excavation  and  yet  with 
large  field  of  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very 
considerable  incre^fijin  pressure — as  in  glaucoma  fulminans — the  sight  may  be 
completely  extinguished  within  a  few  hours  by  paralysis  of  the  optic-nerve 
fibers  withmrtffhere  being  any  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  because  the  time 
is  too  she^fe^^  it  to  be  formed.  Accordingly,  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the 
acuity  off  vision,  we  must  be  guided  rather  by  the  color  of  the  papilla  and  the 
calitasKM  the  retinal  arteries  than  by  the  depth  of  the  excavation,  since  atrophy 
E  erve-fibers  makes  itself  known  mainly  through  the  pallor  of  the  papilla. 
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I.  Primary  Glaucoma. 

83.  Primary  glaucoma,  also  called  simply  glaucoma,  sets  in  with 
varying  symptoms.  If  the  pressure  rises  suddenly  to  a  considerable 
height,  inflammatory  symptoms  are  excited ;  on  the  contrary,  these 
symptoms  are  wanting  when  the  increase  in  tension  develops  gradually 
and  keeps  within  narrow  limits.  Accordingly,  an  inflammatory  and  a 
non-inflammatory  form  of  glaucoma  (glaucoma  inflammatorium  and 
glaucoma  simplex)  are  distinguished. 


A.  Glaucoma  Inflammatorium. 

Inflammatory  glaucoma  runs  a  typical  course,  especially  in  the  acute 
cases  (glaucoma  inflammatorium  acutum),  which,  therefore,  will  be  first 
described.  In  the  course  of  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  following  stages 
are  distinguished : 

(1)  Stage  of  Prodromata. — The  prodromal  stage,  which  in  most 
cases  precedes  the  inflammatory  attack,  is  characterized  first  of  all  by 
attacks  of  obscuration  of  vision.  The  patient  declares  that  during 
these  attacks  he  does  not  see  as  well,  having  at  the  same  time  the  feel¬ 
ing  as  if  there  was  a  cloud  or  smoke  concealing  objects  from  him.  If 
there  is  a  light  in  the  room,  he  sees  a  ring  about  it  having  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  During  the  attack  there  frequently  exists  a  feeling  of 
tension  in  the  eye,  or  a  dull  frontal  headache.  If  the  physician  exam¬ 
ines  the  eye  during  such  an  attack,  he  finds  the  cornea  a  little  dull  and 
diffusely  clouded,  like  glass  that  has  been  breathed  upon.  The  cloudi¬ 
ness  is  greatest  at  the  center,  smallest  at  the  periphery,  and^\n  account 
of  its  uniformity  of  distribution,  causes  considerable  d^uibance  of 
vision.  It  also  produces  the  appearance  of  a  colore^iung  about  a 
luminous  flame — an  appearance  similar  to  that  whiomsjbr  instance,  we 
see  when,  on  a  cloudy  winter  night,  we  look  tln'oiQh  the  frost-covered 
window-panes  at  a  gas-flame  in  the  street.  anterior  chamber  is 

somewhat  shallower  through  advancement^/ the  iris ;  the  pupil  is 
more  dilated  than  usual  and  reacts  skiggrajily ;  the  tension  of  the  eye 
is  distinctly  increased.  Frequently^tc^  slight  ciliary  injection  is 
present. 

Such  an  attack  ordinarily  ln^ygEweral  hours,  after  which  the  eye 
returns  once  more  completely^&V™®  normal  condition,  both  as  regards 
its  appearance  and  as  rega/cl^ws  function.  The  attacks  at  first  make 
their  appearance  at  prettv  it mg  intervals  (of  months  or  weeks) ;  later 
on,  they  become  cons&&£fy  more  frequent.  Often  specific  causes  for 
their  existence  canA^iemonstrated,  such  as  hearty  meals,  lateness  in 
going  to  bed,  ca^s^of  emotional  excitement  (among  others,  card-play- 
mg),  etc.  Imnmhy  cases  they  return,  even  without  cause,  periodically, 
sometime^^$jjL  every  day,  so  that  the  patient,  for  example,  declares 
that  he  xlwJ*ys  sees  through  a  cloud  in  the  morning,  and  commencing 

A)  22 
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with  the  afternoon  begins  to  see  clearly,  or  vice  versa.  If  the  attacks 
come  on  in  the  evening,  they  always  cease  when  the  patient  falls 
asleep ;  even  in  the  daytime  an  attack  may  be  cut  short  by  his  going 
to  sleep. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  prodromal  attacks  the  sight  of  the  eye 
is  normal ;  but  the  patient  complains  that,  to  see  near  by,  he  has  to 
employ  stronger  and  stronger  glasses — rapid  increase  of  presbyopia 
through  diminution  of  the  power  of  accommodation  (see  §  142). 

The  prodromal  stage  sometimes  lasts  only  a  few  weeks,  sometimes 
is  protracted  over  months  or  even  years.  In  the  latter  case,  the  eye 
gradually  undergoes  definite  changes,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  normal 
even  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks.  The  eye  acquires  externally 
the  glaucomatous  aspect,  and  an  excavation  likewise  forms  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  oft-repeated  increase  of  pressure.  Consequently  the 
sight  itself  is  no  longer  perfect  even  during  the  time  in  which  no  at¬ 
tacks  occur  (transition  to  glaucoma  inflam matorium  chronicum). 

(2)  The  second  stage  is  that  of  glaucoma  evolutum ,  which  is  ush¬ 
ered  in  by  the  attach  of  acute  glaucoma.  This  sets  in  suddenly,  after  the 
prodromal  stage  has  lasted  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  cause  of  an 
acute  attack — in  case  such  a  cause  is  discoverable  at  all — is  like  those 
which  determine  the  prodromal  attacks.  Chief  among  them  are  to  be 
mentioned  states  of  congestion  of  the  venous  system,  especially  those 
due  to  enfeeblement  of  the  heart’s  action ;  also  mental  emotions,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  a  depressing  character ;  and,  lastly,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils.  For  the  last-named  reason  a  drop  of  atropine  in  an  eye  which 
is  predisposed  to  glaucoma  may  excite  an  attack.  4 

The  acute  attack  manifests  itself  by  violent  psuiQ^iating  from  the 
eye  along  the  first  and  second  branches  of  the  trHgfciinus.  The  patient 
complains  of  pains  in  the  head,  the  ears,  a#^\ne  teeth,  which  may 
reach  an  intolerable  pitch.  They  deprn  of  appetite  and  sleep ; 

not  infrequently  vomiting  and  fever  lil{§wtse  set  in.  Simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  the  pain  th^^sual  power  falls  rapidly  away, 
so  that  only  large  objects — suchjiLfor  instance,  the  hand  moved  to 
and  fro  before  the  eye — can  be  rG&gnized.  The  field  of  vision  is  con¬ 
siderably  narrowed,  and  mostl^n  the  nasal  side.  Objective  examina¬ 
tion  shows  the  appearanceg^o^i  violent  external  inflammation — oedema 
of  the  lids,  and  oedem  wen  chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is 
greatly  congested.  /PlfcOnjection,  in  accordance  with  its  pre-eminently 
venous  character^  Iter  a  dusky-red  color.  The  cornea  is  punctately 
dotted,  has  a  pi^ftjhmced  smoky  cloudiness,  and  is  almost  or  quite  in¬ 
sensitive  to  UhJh.  The  anterior  chamber  is  shallower,  the  iris  is  dis¬ 
colored  ^£^Q%arrowed.  Consequently,  the  pupil  is  dilated  ;  very  often, 
too,  it  uyoval  and  eccentrically  situated,  the  narrowing  of  the  iris 
bemg^hen  particularly  great  in  special  spots — most  frequently  above. 
Th(?^action  of  the  iris  is  abolished.  From  the  pupil  we  get  a  grayish- 
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green  reflex.*  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  marked  cloudiness  of  the  cornea.  The  tension  of  the  eye  is  con¬ 
siderably  elevated. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  symptoms  of  the  acute  attack  are  the  same 
as  those  belonging  to  the  prodromal  attack,  except  that  they  are  much 
more  pronounced  and  are  accompanied  by  inflammatory  phenomena 
(injection,  oedema  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  and  pain).  The  pro¬ 
dromal  attacks  may  therefore  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  abortive 
attacks  of  glaucoma,  which  retrocede  before  they  have  developed  to 
their  full  height.  But  at  length  an  onset  of  this  sort  takes  place, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  an  acute  attack,  after  which  a  perfect  re¬ 
turn  to  the  normal  is  •  no  longer  possible.  The  tension  now  remains 
permanently  elevated,  and  the  eye  retains  the  glaucomatous  aspect. 

The  course  of  the  attack  of  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  that  after 
some  days  or  some  weeks — according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack — 
improvement,  or  even  an  apparent  cure,  sets  in.  After  some  days  the 
pain  diminishes  in  violence  and  afterward  disappears  altogether.  The 
6ye  becomes  free  from  discoloration,  the  cornea  clears  up,  and  the  sight 
becomes  better  again.  If  the  sight  was  still  normal  before  the  attack, 
it  may  improve  to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  can  still  read  and 
write ;  but  the  more  the  sight  has  been  injured  before  the  attack  by  a 
prodromal  stage  of  long  duration,  the  smaller  is  its  improvement  after 
the  decline  of  the  attack.  We  may  say  in  general  that  after  an  attack 
has  been  suffered  from,  the  vision  never  again  reaches  the  same  height 
that  it  had  before  this  occurred.  The  attack,  furthermore,  leases  behind 
it  objective  changes  in  the  eye,  which,  at  .the  first  glanc^i^  proof  of 
the  sort  of  disease  that  is  in  it.  The  overdistention  ^Hhe  anterior 
ciliary  veins  remains ;  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallw’Qk  and  the  iris  is 
narrower,  is  turned  to  a  slate-gray  color,  and  rmitfflOsluggishly  or  not 
at  all;  the  tension  is  permanently  increased. then  say  that  the 
eye  exhibits  the  habitus  glaucomatosus.  dpmSfaalmoscopic  examina¬ 
tion,  which  becomes  feasible  again  afteS^tne  cornea  has  cleared  up, 
shows  at  the  optic-nerve  entrance  the  si@3  of  hyperaemia,  which  really 
is  only  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  g0^ral  hyperaemia  during  the  in¬ 
flammatory  attack.  The  excavatiij^lf  the  optic  nerve  is  not  present 
directly  after  the  attack*  becai^$l6r  its  formation  quite  a  long  period 
of  increased  tension  is  reqw^^,  it  hence  does  not  develop  until  later 
°o.  It  is  only  in  those  catkin  which  there  has  been  a  long  preceding 
stage  of  prodromata  th^the  excavation  is  present  during  the  attack. 
After  the  subsidencqfi*^  the  attack  the  eye  remains  quiescent  for  quite 
a  long  time,  an^M^S- patient  gives  himself  up  to  the  hope  of  a  perma- 


restricti 
same  t\ 


w 


*  Hence  thc^^me  “  green  cataract  ”  (gruner  Staar).  In  Greek,  sea-green  is  called 
V^avKos,  wheijfc^glaucoma.  This  reflex,  however,  is  a  characteristic  by  no  means 


ucoma.  It  is  always  found  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  at  the 


>the  media  are  not  completely  transparent. 
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nent  cure.  Then  a  new  attack  sets  in.  This,  as  far  as  inflammatory 
symptoms  and  pain  are  concerned,  is  usually  less  intense  than  the  first, 
but  results  in  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  sight.  Inasmuch  as  new 
attacks  now  constantly  follow  each  other,  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals, 
the  sight  at  length  becomes  entirely  extinct.  The  disease  has  then 
entered  upon  the 

Third  stage,  that  of  glaucoma  absolutum .  The  eye  is  completely 
blind,  and  presents  the  following  picture :  Contrasting  with  the  por- 
celain-like,  bluish-white  sclera  are  the  distended  anterior  ciliary  veins, 
which  unite  round  the  cornea  to  form  a  bluish-red  circle  of  dilated 
vessels.  The  cornea  is  shining  and  transparent,  but  insensitive ;  the 
anterior  chamber  is  very  shallow.  The  iris  is  reduced  to  a  narrow 
gray  marginal  band,  which  in  places  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by 
the  limbus,  and  which  at  its  pupillary  margin  is  encircled  by  a  broad 
black  border.  The  dilated  and  rigid  pupil  is  greenish,  or  of  a  dirty 
gray.  The  optic  disk  is  deeply  excavated,  the  eye  as  hard  as  stone. 

Later  on,  degenerative  changes  make  their  appearance  in  the  blind¬ 
ed  eye,  which  are  designated  under  the  name  of  glaucomatous  degen¬ 
eration.  The  cornea  becomes  cloudy  and  covered  with  peculiar  glassy¬ 
looking  deposits.  Upon  the  sclera  dark  ectatic  prominences — most 
frequently  in  the  region  of  the  equator  (equatorial  staphylomata) — pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  view ;  the  lens  becomes  cloudy  (cataracta  glaucoma- 
tosa).  Although  the  eye  has  now  been  blind  for  a  long  time,  the  pa¬ 
tient  still  constantly  believes  that  he  perceives  light,  especially  under 
the  form  of  a  luminous  cloud,  which  on  some  days  is  more  pronounced, 
on  other  days  less  so.  These  subjective  luminous^Dpearances  for  a 
long  time  uphold  the  patient  in  the  belief  that  xb  nil  be  able  to  re¬ 
gain  his  sight.  Furthermore,  attacks  of  paim^pfep  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  various  intervals  in  the  blinded cCp 

The  final  outcome  in  glaucoma  is  r  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

After  the  eye  has  been  hard  for  ye  at  length  becomes  softer, 

smaller,  and  atrophic.  In  other  ea^aa/abscess  of  the  cornea  develops 
with  perforation  and  consecutive  p&o-cyelitis,  or  even  panophthalmitis, 
together  with  phthisis  bulbi.  .JNRrt  till  the  glaucomatous  eye  has  be¬ 
come  shriveled  does  it  allow^&'fmfortunate  possessor  to  have  any  last¬ 
ing  rest. 

The  course  of  glauc*w$h,  with  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation,  here 
pictured,  corresponds  wjr that  form  which  is  designated  as  glaucoma  in - 
flammatorium  aautitm.  In*  the  severest  cases,  which  Yon  Graefe  has 
described  undoaNjre  name  of  glaucoma  fulminans ,  incurable  blindness, 
in  conjungtka^-with  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  inflammation,  may 
develop^&Jhi  a  few  hours.  Of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
these  rctsa^  which  luckily  are  rare,  are  those  which  run  a  less  acute  and 
ty^SHpourse  than  belongs  to  acute  glaucoma.  These  cases  are  desig- 
ftaterc  as  glaucoma  infiammatorium  chronicum .  Here  no  pronounced 
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inflammatory  attack  takes  place ;  on  the  contrary,  the  prodromal  stage 
passes  imperceptibly  into  the  stage  of  inflammation,  the  eye  growing 
gradually  red  and  sensitive,  the  cornea  acquiring  a  smoky  cloudiness, 
the  iris  becoming  atrophied.  The  pain  is  neither  so  violent  nor  so 
continuous  as  in  acute  glaucoma.  Often  this  sort  of  chronic  course  does 
not  set  in  until  after  the  first  attack  of  inflammation,  no  complete  retro¬ 
gression  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  succeeding  the  latter.  The 
final  outcome  is  the  same  as  in  acute  inflammatory  glaucoma ;  and, 
anyhow,  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  exists  between  the  two  forms. 

Glaucoma  almost  always  attacks  both  eyes.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
but  rarely  affected  at  the  same  time ;  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
the  disease  of  the  second  eye  follows  months,  or  even  years,  after  that 
of  the  first.  The  experienced  physician,  however,  even  in  those  cases  in 
which  one  eye  is  still  perfectly  healthy,  will  frequently  recognize  in  the 
latter  a  certain  disposition  toward  glaucoma.  This  manifests  itself  in 
a  shallow  anterior  chamber,  a  somewhat  dilated  and  sluggish  pupil, 
and  a  relatively  high,  even  though  not  yet  pathological,  tension  of  the 
eye.  With  this  there  exist,  usually,  a  hypermetropic  state  of  the  re¬ 
fraction  and  diminution  of  the  range  of  accommodation. 

Inflammatory  glaucoma  is  a  disease  of  advanced  life ;  it  is  found 
most  frequently  between  the  fiftieth  and  seventieth  year.  It  does  not 
occur  in  childhood  and  youth.  It  attacks  women  more  than  men, 
especially  women  in  whom  the  menopause  occurs  before  the  time.  A 
disposition  toward  inflammatory  glaucoma  appears  to  belong  princi¬ 
pally  to  hypermetropic  eyes,  whereas  strongly  myopic  eye&  are  to  be 
regarded  as  having  almost  complete  immunity  againsbQ^p  disease. 
Furthermore,  rigidity  of  the  vessel  walls  (arterio-scl^f&is),  habitual 
constipation,  and  premature  cessation  of  the  m^Qn,  predispose  to 
glaucoma.  Among  Jews,  inflammatory 
quent  than  among  Christians.  Further 
in  which  glaucoma  is  inherited. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  glaucoma  is  tkreNkequent,  often  periodical,  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  These^are^nforded  by  the  transient  obscura¬ 
tions  of  vision  occurring  in  the  prodimga/  stage,  by  the  inflammatory  attacks 
recurring  at  intervals  in  the  inflananp^ry  stage;  even  after  the  blindness  is 
complete,  there  is  still  a  constant>^6mation  of  bright  and  dark  days,  according 
to  the  patient’s  subjective  liu»i^o^  impressions. 

1  he  character  of  the  pup\L  lAs  a  very  great  influence  on  the  phenomena  of 
glaucoma.  Its  contrac|ionjias  a  favorable  effect,  since  it  generally  diminishes 
the  tension  in  glaucmaii^while  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  on  the  contrary,  in¬ 
creases  the  tension. vVJ^ice  miotics  have  the  power  of  cutting  short  the  pro- 
dromal  attacks^A^oi  ameliorating  the  symptoms  even  in  the  inflammatory 
attack.  The  fi^vkhat  the  prodromal  attacks  can  be  cut  short  by  the  patient’s 
going  to  s1q^\  is  probably  also  referable  to  the  marked  contraction  which  the 
Pupil  lu^^ots  in  sleep.  Mydriatics,  on  the  contrary,  can  excite  an  inflam- 
fciator^ttack  in  an  eye  that  is  predisposed  to  it,  and  that  not  only  the  pow- 


glaucom^fs  much  more  fre- 
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erful  mydriatics,  like  atropine,  but  also  homatropine  and  even  cocaine.  We 
should  always,  therefore,  take  care  that  there  is  no  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  glaucoma,  before  making  an  instillation  of  a  mydriatic  in  the  case  of  an 
elderly  man.  If,  however,  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  set  up  in  this  way  an 
attack  of  inflammatory  glaucoma,  it  may  be  possible,  by  the  prompt  and  ener¬ 
getic  instillation  of  eserine,  to  cause  the  attack  to  disappear,  and  that  perhaps 
permanently. 

It  is  a  fact  frequently  observed  that  iridectomy,  done  in  a  glaucomatous 
eye,  may  give  rise  to  an  inflammatory  attack  in  the  second  eye,  if  it  is  already 
predisposed  to  glaucoma.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  operation  as  such,  but  the 
associated  mental  and  physical  depression  which,  as  on  other  occasions,  may 
here,  too,  excite  a  glaucomatous  attack.  The  operation  itself  is  not  needed  to 
produce  this  result.  One  day  a  lady  came  to  me  with  a  recent  inflammatory 
attack  in  both  eyes.  She  had  a  few  days  before  had  her  first  attack  of  glaucoma 
in  the  right  eye,  and  had  consulted  Prof.  Arlt  for  it.  When  he  explained  to 
her  that  an  operation  was  necessary,  she  experienced  such  a  violent  fright  that 
she  got  an  inflammatory  attack  in  the  second  eye  while  returning  from  the  con¬ 
sultation  in  her  carriage.  Probably  there  are  two  factors  that  act  together  in 
the  case  of  violent  emotional  disturbances — the  interference  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  that  results  from  reflex  action.  In  an  opera¬ 
tion  upon  a  glaucomatous  eye,  pilocarpine  or  eserine  may  be  instilled  into  the 
second  eye  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  glaucoma  in  it  ;  even  this  precautionary 
measure,  however,  does  not  afford  complete  security. 

In  the  acute  inflammatory  attack  the  pain  radiates  from  the  eye  into  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  head,  so  that  sometimes  the  patients  are  not  for  a  moment 
aware  that  the  pain  is  proceeding  from  the  eye,  but  complain  of  violent  ‘  ‘  rheu¬ 
matic  ”  headache.  If  the  attack  has  been  accompanied  by  marked  swelling  of 
the  lids,  a  history  of  erysipelas  may  be  given.  One  should  not  allow  himself 
to  be  led  astray  by  such  declarations  as  these,  but  shoul<L*Arm  his  decision  in 
accordance  with  the  results  of  the  objective  examination^  Ime  principal  thing 
that  this  examination  makes  us  cognizant  of  is  the  40  and  uniformly  cloudy 
look  of  the  cornea.  Some  have  supposed,  especiatf^i  former  times,  that  this 
cloudiness  was  also  in  part  located  in  the  aqu^oC^iiumor  and  in  the  vitreous. 
As  to  the  cloudiness  of  the  vitreous,  no  proof/ftJfettever  of  it  has  been  presented. 
An  argument  for  the  existence  of  cloudir^ss\i?vthe  aqueous  is  the  fact  that  not 
infrequently  after  it  has  escaped  (in  t§£  performance  of  iridectomy),  the  pupil 
looks  blacker  than  before.  The  maffiyHoudiness,  however,  is  situated  in  the 
cornea.  Another  important  sympiyn  of  glaucoma  is  the  dilatation  and  rigidity 
of  the  pupil,  and  by  this  we  ai**£&mrded  against  any  confusion  with  iritis  or 
irido-cyclitis,  since  in  thes^dg^lQs  the  pupil  is  contracted. 

In  the  stage  of  glaucMtetious  degeneration  various  changes  are  observed  in 
the  cornea,  (a)  MosWr&qiently  together  with  marked  cloudiness  of  the  cor¬ 
neal  parenchyma  theiK&re  found  brawny  or  hyaline  deposits  upon  the  surface 
of  the  cornea,  (^dflfesicles  develop  upon  the  cornea,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
epithelium,  eitl^^by  itself  or  along  with  the  newly  formed  deposits,  is  lifted 
from  its  bod^ffiy  serous  exudation — keratitis  vesiculosa  and  bullosa  (page  170). 


( c )  Zonin 

th 

re 


i^N^acity  of  the  cornea  (page  191);  and  (d)  ulcers  and  abscesses  of 
eayirequently  leading  to  perforation  (page  153),  are  observed.  As  a 
Hie  latter,  violent  hemorrhages  may  take  place  from  the  interior  of  the 
severe  purulent  inflammation  succeeded  by  shriveling  of  the  eyeball. 
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These  affections  of  the  cornea,  so  various  in  character,  are  referable  in  part 
to  the  alteration  in  nutrition  produced  by  the  disturbance  in  the  lymphatic 
circulation,  partly  to  the  paralysis  of  the  corneal  nerves,  manifested  in  the 
complete  insensitiveness  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  to  touch.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  changes,  the  cornea  becomes  less  capable  of  resisting  external 


injuries. 

In  the  course  of  glaucomatous  degeneration  the  lens  always  becomes  cloudy 
(cataracta  glaucomatosa).  From  this  lenticular  cloudiness,  produced  by  the 
glaucomatous  process,  is  to  be  distinguished  that  form  which  occurs  only  as  an 
accident  in  the  glaucomatous  eye,  and  which  is  designated  as  cataracta  in  oculo 
glaucomatoso.  Thus,  simple  senile  cataract,  traumatic  cataract,  etc.,  may  be 
present  in  a  glaucomatous  eye.  The  distinction  between  cataracta  glaucoma¬ 
tosa  and  cataracta  in  oculo  glaucomatoso  is  made  by  observing  the  appearance 
of  the  cataract  and  by  testing  the  vision.  Cataracta  glaucomatosa  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  marked  distention,  its  bluish-white  color,  and  the  vivid  silky 
luster  of  its  surface,  while  cataracta  in  oculo  glaucomatoso  has  the  appearance 
corresponding  to  its  origin  and  its  nature.  In  the  first  form  of  cataract  the  eye, 
as  a  result  of  the  glaucomatous  process,  is  completely  blind,  and  hence  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  cataract  is  useless.  In  the  second  case,  if  the  glaucoma  is  not  too  far 
advanced,  such  a  degree  of  sight  (perception  of  light)  may  still  exist  as  prom¬ 
ises  a  good  result  from  the  extraction  of  the  cataract.  The  extraction,  how¬ 
ever,  should  in  no  case  be  performed  immediately;  on  the  contrary,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  tension  should  first  be  done  away  with  by  an  iridectomy,  and  this  may 
be  succeeded  four  weeks  later  by  the  cataract  operation.  If  we  should  extract 
a  lens,  without  taking  any  such  preliminary  precaution,  in  an'eye  affected  with 
increase  of  tension,  we  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  eye  through  severe 
intra-ocular  haemorrhage  (see  page  144). 


B.  Glaucoma  Simplex. 

84.  In  glaucoma  simplex  the  increase  of  tensior 


in  very  gradu¬ 
ally,  so  that  no  inflammatory  phenomena  are  prodA^d.  The  eye  either 
looks  quite  normal  externally,  or  it  gives  evide&^of  its  lesion  through 
the  greater  prominence  of  the  distended  a/fCfcMr  ciliary  veins,  and  also 
through  a  somewhat  dilated  and  slug|ri&h-'state  of  the  pupil.  The 
tension  of  the  eye  is  shown  by  palp<™ta.  to  be  elevated,  but  not  to 
any  considerable  degree.  Often  oiWhe  first  examination  no  increase 
of  tension  is  found  at  all ;  it  is  ntftvuntil  we  examine  the  eye  repeatedly, 
and  especially  at  different  timd0^rhe  day,  that  we  succeed  in  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  tension  iroievated.  At  these  times  a  slight,  smoky 
cloudiness  of  the  corne^nsjmso  sometimes  present,  such  as  appertains 
to  the  prodromal  atta^soi  inflammatory  glaucoma.  Finally,  there  are 
cases  of  glaucoma^torplex  in  which  the  tension  is  never  found  dis¬ 
tinctly  increas§c|r^^ 

In  consi^^ihn  of  the  fact  that  in  glaucoma  simplex  marked  ex¬ 
ternal  syimyhsjhs,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  any  manifest  increase  of 
tensionij^iwanting,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  ophthalmoscopic 
mnjiruH*  on  for  the  establishment  of  the  diagnosis.  Such  an  examina- 
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tion  shows  the  presence  of  a  total  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  the 
depth  of  which  corresponds  to  the  duration  of  the  process. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  glaucoma  simplex,  since  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  attacks  and  the  pain  are  wanting,  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the 
disturbance  of  vision.  This  manifests  itself  by  gradual  diminution  of 
the  sight,  and  in  many  cases  also  by  transient  slight  attacks  of  obscura¬ 
tion,  like  those  belonging  to  the  prodromal  stage  of  inflammatory  glau¬ 
coma.  The  decrease  in  vision  expresses  itself  in  the  contraction  of  the 
field  of  vision,  as  well  as  in  the  diminution  of  the  central  visual  acuity. 
The  latter  often  develops  late,  when  the  field  of  vision  has  already  be¬ 
come  very  small,  so  that  not  infrequently  the  patients  are  still  in  a 
condition  to  read  or  carry  on  fine  work,  while  they  are  scarcely  able  to 
go  about  any  longer  alone  (see  page  21).  Before  this  point  is  attained, 
generally  a  long  time  (even  many  years)  has  elapsed,  inasmuch  as  the 
reduction  of  vision  takes  place  very  slowly  and  gradually.  For  this 
reason  the  patient  himself  often  does  not  become  aware  of  the  existence 
of  his  disease  until  late.  The  blinded  eye  may  either  remain  always 
sound  externally,  or  those  inflammatory  attacks  which  are  characteristic 
of  inflammatory  glaucoma  may  occur — often,  indeed,  before  the  blind¬ 
ness  has  become  complete.  Glaucoma  simplex,  accordingly,  not  in¬ 
frequently  changes  into  inflammatory  glaucoma. 

Glaucoma  simplex  always  attacks  both  eyes.  In  contradistinction 
to  inflammatory  glaucoma,  it  sometimes  occurs  in  young  people,  and 
attacks  men  as  frequently  as  women.  It  is  also  found  in  myopic  eyes, 
which  have  a  sort  of  immunity  against  inflammatory  glaucoma. 


Hydrophthalmus. — Hydrophthalmus  is  a  dise^of  childhood.  The 
eye  is  of  unusual  size  (hence  called  buphthalmm^)x-eye ;  see  page  229). 
The  sclera  is  bluish,  in  consequence  of  ^hjQuveal  pigment  appearing 
through  it ;  the  cornea  is  larger  and  m^0)oulging  than  normal  (kera- 
toglobus),  and  either  clear  and  lust\£i^  or,  as  in  inflammatory  glau¬ 
coma,  dull  and  diffusely  clouded.  4sfhe  anterior  chamber  is  unusually 
deep,  the  iris  is  tremulous,  and  tlfe/papilla,  after  the  process  has  lasted 
a  pretty  long  time,  is  deeply  j^&vated.  The  tension  of  the  eye  is  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  oW) 

The  disease  may  cojjvvfo  a  stop  spontaneously,  or  may  continue 
until  it  produces  blrffdWfes.  In  the  former  case,  the  increase  of  tension 
subsides  after  a  timb*f  the  enlargement  of  the  eyeball  persists,  indeed, 
but  does  not  ifbCT0ise,  and  the  eye  retains  a  moderate  degree  of  sight, 
the  amount mainly  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the 
optic  In  the  second  case,  the  enlargement  of  the  eye  keeps  on 

— someu^s  until  quite  extraordinary  dimensions  are  attained— and  in 
themekn  time  complete  blindness  ensues. 

^  >lle  aisease  is  either  congenital  or  develops  in  the  first  years  of  in- 
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fancy,  and  generally  in  both  eyes.  Heredity  plays  an  important  part 
in  its  production.  The  nature  of  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  fully 
cleared  up,  but  increase  of  tension  is  certainly  the  most  important  factor 
in  it,  leading,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  eye,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  blindness  through  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve. 
For  this  reason  hydrophthalmus  is  known  as  the  glaucoma  of  child¬ 
hood.  Its  difference  in  external  appearance  from  the  glaucoma  of 
adults  is  accounted  for  in  the  main  by  the  physiological  properties  of 
the  eye  in  childhood.  The  extensibility  of  the  sclera  in  childhood 
renders  it  possible  for  the  heightened  pressure  to  result  in  enlargement 
of  the  eye  as  a  whole.  In  the  eye  of  the  adult,  however,  the  rigidity 
of  the  sclera  permits  of  its  expansion  through  increase  of  pressure  only 
at  its  weakest  spot — namely,  at  the  lamina  cribrosa. 


In  hydrophthalmus  the  expansion  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  an  increased  pressure  is  acting  upon  their  inner  surface.  Hence  we 
can  comprehend  that  the  lens  does  not  share  in  this  enlargement,  since  it  has  to 
bear  the  pressure  upon  its  external  surface.  The  lens,  therefore,  is  the  only 
part  of  the  hydrophthalmic  eyeball  that  retains  its  normal  dimensions — in  fact, 
it  not  infrequently  falls  behind  them.  Hence  the  lens  is  too  small  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  surrounding  parts,  and  the  space  between  the  margin  of  the  lens 
and  the  ciliary  processes  keeps  growing  larger  and  larger.  Thus  the  zonule  of 
Zinn  undergoes  an  elongation  which  leads  to  its  partial  atrophy.  Hence  in 
hydrophthalmus  of  pretty  high  degree  we  always  find  defective  fixation  of  the 
lens,  manifested  in  tremulousness  of  the  latter  and  of  the  iris,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  inducing  subsequent  changes  of  position  (luxation)  of  the  lens,  with 
their  disastrous  consequences.  4 

- 

The  relation  of  glaucoma  simplex  to  glaucoma  inflammjS^mun  has  been  the 
subject  of  manifold  discussions.  Since  glaucoma  sim^k^,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  is  entirely  diff&tj^J  externally  from  glau¬ 
coma  inflammatorium,  it  was  not  recognized  as^Mjoma  at  all  until  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  Even  Yon  Grajfcdia  not  originally  place  glau¬ 
coma  simplex  under  the  head  of  glaucoma,  l5$t  designated  it  as  amaurosis  with 
excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.  Jager  held^^  this  view  until  the  last,  looking 
upon  glaucoma  simplex  as  an  optic-nen^^sion  sui  generis — a  “glaucomatous” 
optic-nerve  lesion.  At  the  present  ti^khowever,  the  majority  of  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  place  glaucoma  simplex  uq  head  of  glaucoma  proper,  since  it  has 

in  common  with  it  its  most  e^rauhl  symptom,  the  increase  in  tension.  The 
interconnection  of  simple  ^dNmflammatory  glaucoma  is  also  proved  by  the 
numerous  intermediate  vapefcifJs  which  form  a  continuous  transition  from  simple 
to  inflammatory  glauc*0^£©  so  that  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawm 
between  the  two. 

To  these  traM^fcph-forms  belong,  for  example,  the  cases  of  glaucoma  sim¬ 
plex  with  peri^^Si  obscuration  of  vision,  and  wdiich  are  accompanied  by  tran¬ 
sient  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  and  often  also  by  dull  headache.  Even  in  pure 
cases  of^&M^prna  simplex,  a  constant  headache  sometimes  exists,  the  clepend- 
Lwmch  u 


ence 


1  upon  the  glaucomatous  process  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  dis- 
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appears  after  iridectomy.  A  glaucoma  simplex,  later  on  in  its  course,  often 
passes  into  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma,  and  cases  also  not  infre¬ 
quently  occur  in  which,  after  inflammatory  glaucoma  has  developed  in  the  eye 
first  affected,  glaucoma  simplex  is  present  in  the  one  which  is  affected  afterward. 

The  interconnection  of  the  two  forms  of  glaucoma,  shown  from  the  above- 
mentioned  facts,  has  been  doubted  because  in  many  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex 
no  evident  increase  of  tension  is  demonstrable.  In  these  cases  we  must  assume 
that  the  lamina  cribrosa  is  particularly  yielding,  so  that  it  is  forced  backward 
by  a  pressure  which  does  not  perceptibly  rise  above  the  normal  limits.  Such 
cases,  to  be  sure,  are  not  always  clearly  distinguishable  from  simple  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  with  unusually  deep  atrophic  excavation.  In  doubtful  cases 
the  testing  of  the  color-perception  may  furnish  a  diagnostic  guide.  In  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve,  color-blindness  makes  its  appearance  early,  while  in  glau¬ 
coma  the  ability  to  distinguish  colors  is  retained  for  a  comparatively  long  time. 


Theories  of  Glaucoma. 

85.  All  the  essential  symptoms  of  glaucoma  can  be  accounted  for 
us  being  the  results  of  the  increase  in  pressure.  The  recognition  of 
this  fact  by  Mackenzie,  and  particularly  by  Yon  G-raefe,  was  the  most 
important  step  made  in  establishing  the  theory  of  glaucoma. 

The  elevated  intra-ocular  pressure  has,  as  its  first  result,  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  eye,  the  essential  character  of 
which  is  that  of  a  venous  stasis.  The  heightened  tension,  that  is,  brings 
about  a  compression  of  the  veins  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  vasa  vorticosa,  which,  on  account  of  their  oblique  course 
through  the  sclera,  are  particularly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
intra-ocular  pressure.  The  blood  flowing  away  fromAhe  uvea  is  hence 
compelled,  in  great  part,  to  travel  through  the  mirror  ciliary*  veins ; 
these  are  consequently  dilated,  and,  in  old  ca^&Mf  glaucoma,  form  a 
vascular  circle  of  closely  set  veins  about  thej^Cpea.  In  glaucoma  sim¬ 
plex  the  symptoms  of  obstructed  circulati&^n’e  confined  to  this  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  and  to&d  ophthalmoscopically  visible 
distention  of  the  retinal  veins.  <BiVk>fn  inflammatory  glaucoma,  in 
which  the  increase  in  tension  ai^vWith  it  the  disturbance  of  circula¬ 
tion  set  in  suddenly,  these  changes  induce  the  phenomena  of  inflam¬ 
matory  oedema  in  the  same  /^fryas  the  incarceration  of  a  hernia,  for 
example,  results  in  inflammi^ry  oedema  of  the  incarcerated  coils  of 
intestine.  Inflammatrawfcdema  is  characterized  by  hyperasmia  of  the 
tissues  and  marked  (svjming,  due  to  their  serous  infiltration,  while — in 
contradistinction^) plastic  inflammation — exudates  and  the  adhesions 
produced  by  tlw^pare  wanting.  Accordingly,  the  symptoms  of  acute 
inflam matgr^graucoma,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  uvea,  for  example,  dif¬ 
fer  grea^WSrahn  the  clinical  picture  of  an  irido-cyclitis ;  posterior  syne- 
chiae  areSmly  exceptionally  observed  in  it,  and  exudations  of  greater 
deg^^uch  as  hypopyon,  pupillary  membrane,  etc.,  are  never  observed. 
3S?*  sence  of  exudation,  in  spite  of  the  violent  external  symptoms  of 
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inflammation,  is,  in  fact,  just  the  characteristic  feature  of  inflammatory 
oedema.  This  oedema  finds  different  expression  in  the  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  eye : 

1.  The  corneal  cloudiness  of  glaucoma  is  an  oedema  of  the  cornea, 
as  has  been  proved  by  anatomical  investigation.  From  this  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  the  suddenness  of  development  of  the  corneal  cloudiness,  and 
also  the  promptness  of  its  recession  upon  reduction  of  the  pressure — 
e.  g.,  after  puncture  of  the  cornea,  or  iridectomy.  If  we  were  dealing 
with  an  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  cornea — i.  e.,  with  a  keratitis 
— it  could  not  possibly  disappear  again  within  a  few  hours. 

2.  Inflammatory  oedema  of  the  iris  manifests  itself  mainly  by  dis¬ 
coloration  and  by  the  obliteration  of  the  details  of  its  structure.  The 
anterior  chamber  becomes 
shallower,  because  the  lens 
is  pressed  forward,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  iris,  in 
consequence  of  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  pressure  in  the 
vitreous  chamber.  Added 
to  this  there  is  a  displace¬ 
ment  forward  of  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  iris — that 
is,  the  greatly  swollen  cili¬ 
ary  processes  press  the 
root  of  the  iris  forward, 
so  that  it  is  applied  to  the 
most  anterior  portion  of 
the  sclera  and  to  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  cornea  (Fig. 

73).  Consequently,  the 
iris  appears  to  take  its 

origin  farther  forward  (Figs.  73  and  74)L  NPfie  ciliary  nerves  are  com¬ 
pressed  and  paralyzed  by  the  high  intr^Sfcular  pressure  ;  thus  originate 
the  insensitiveness  of  the  cornea  and the  paralysis  of  the  iris  (irido- 
plegia),  with  dilatation  and  loss  c^Jfeaction  of  the  pupil.  The  dilata¬ 
tion  afterward  increases  in^^©bquence  of  the  atrophy  of  the  iris, 
which  develops  as  a  result  q^yie  pressure  exerted  upon  the  latter. 

3.  The  redness  and  cammed  appearance  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic 
nerve  during  the  inflammatory  attack  are  caused  by  hypersemia  com¬ 
bined  with  some  p&tfna;  the  excavation  which  subsequently  takes 
place  is  the  diroqT^sult  of  the  elevation  of  pressure. 

4.  The  v^^^  pain  in  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  excited  by  the 
compression  the  extremely  numerous  sensory  nerves  of  the  ciliary 
body  ai^£^  iris. 

TkusNcfl  the  objective  symptoms  of  glaucoma  are  accounted  for  by 


Fig.  73.— Iris  and  Ciliary  Body  in  Rec^tt  Inflamma¬ 
tory  Glaucoma.  Magnieiis^Ai. 

The  ciliary  process,  c,  is  so  greatly  wJSlien  that  it  pushes 
the  root  of  the  iris  forward  andLpMKsses  it  against  the 
sclera,  S,  and  the  cornea,  CLXPi^'sinus  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  which  should  lie  spnHwhat  behind  Schlemm’s 
canal,  s,  is  thus  closed.  /Tlu^ciliary  muscle  shows  the 
pronounced  developm^traj^he  circular  muscular  fibers 
(Muller’s  portion),  clyw^Kfreristic  of  the  hypermetropic 
eye. 
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the  one  fact  of  the  increase  in  tension.  The  disturbance  of  vision ,  too, 
is  the  result  of  the  heightened  intra-ocular  pressure,  which  causes  it  in 
different  ways,  according  as  we  are  dealing  with  inflammatory  glaucoma 
or  glaucoma  simplex.  In  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  disturbance  of 
vision  is  brought  about  by — 

(a)  The  glaucomatous  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  affects  chiefly 
central  vision,  and  that,  too,  to  a  marked  degree,  on  account  of  the 


uniformity  of  its  diffusion. 

(b)  The  ischaemia  of  the  retina,  due  to  the  compression  of  the  reti¬ 
nal  arteries,  by  which  is  caused  the  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision. 

This  compression  makes  itself 


Fig.  74.— Iris  and  Ciliary  Body  in  Old  Inflamma¬ 
tory  Glaucoma.  Magnified  9x1. 


felt  first  in  those  sections  of 
the  arterial  channel  in  which 
the  blood-pressure  is  lowest. 
But,  since  the  blood -pressure 
in  the  vessels  is  less  the  far¬ 
ther  we  get  away  from  the 
heart,  the  terminal  expansions 
of  the  arteries  lying  in  the 
periphery  of  the  retina  are 
first  affected  by  the  compres¬ 
sion.  Hence  the  periphery 
of  the  retina  first  becomes 


The  dotted  line  gives  the  outline  of  the  iris,  7^  and  the  •  >,•  ,  i- u  Q 

ciliary  body,  Cj,  in  the  normal  condition.  The  root  insensitive  tO  llgllt,  a  tiling 
of  the  iris  is  adherent  to  the  sclera,  S,  and  the  cor-  i  •  |  •  f  pi  f  |,v  pon_ 

nea,  C ,  wherever  it  has  been  pressed  against  them  WHICH  inaillieSlS  ltseil  uy  con 
by  the  ciliary  body.  The  attachment  of  the  iris  41V  nf  vision 

is  hence  displaced  forward  and  lies  in  front  of  taction  OIJNJE  Held  01  Vision. 

Moreovec^he*  ischaemia  does 
not  taAftie  apparent  in  all 
pant^Jf  the  retina  at  once  or 
A^ffually  high  degree.  Since 
%^e  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  with  it  the  point  of  en¬ 
trance  of  the  retinal  vessels, 
lie  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  pole  of  the  eye,  these 


Schlemm’s  canal,  s.  So,  too,  the  sinus  of  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber  is  displaced  from  b  to  a.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  iris  has  become  adherent,  it  has  been 
thinned  through  atrophy,  so  that  in  places— b,  for 
example— it  consists  of  scarcely  anything  more 
than  the  pigment-layer.  Even  the  free  portion  of 
the  iris,  7,  appears  in  consequence  of  its  atrophy 
narrower  than  the  normal  iris,  7^  Over  the  pupil¬ 
lary  border,  e,  the  retinal  layer  of  pigment 
forward  farther  than  usual,  and  the  sphincter 
pupillse,  p,  also  shares  to  some  extent  in  tlifls  prb=» 
cess  of  revolution.  The  ciliary  body  hasjteain 
become  removed  from  the  iris,  and  in  fa/t\trbre 
so  than  in  the  normal  condition,  so  that  itSiemow 
separated  from  the  iris  by  a  broad  inj^val.  The 
atrophy  affects  both  the  ciliary 
the  ciliary  process,  c. 


,  m,  and 


r 


vessels  have  a  greater  distance 
to  travel  in  going  to  ^rfr^Temporal  margin  of  the  retina  than  to  the 
nasal  margin.  The(foJmer  is  therefore  first  affected  by  the  ischaemia, 
so  that  the  limi^^jon  of  the  field  of  vision  begins  generally  at  its  nasal 
margin.  <v 

Both  tko^p?tcity  of  the  cornea  and  the  acute  ischaemia  of  the  retina 
belong  to  inflammatory  glaucoma,  and  it  is  they  which  are  the 

principal  cause  of  the  very  great  reduction  of  sight  during  the  acute 
attsufmqf:  glaucoma.  They  are  of  transitory  nature,  disappearing  again 
aSsflie  elevated  tension  abates,  and  at  the  same  time  with  their  disap- 
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pearance  an  improvement  of  the  acuity  of  central .  vision  and  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  field  of  vision  set  in. 

( c )  In  the  third  place,  the  acuity  of  vision  is  diminished  by  direct 
pressure  upon  the  optic-nerve  fibers  and  their  consequent  atrophy — 
atrophy  which  takes  place  during  the  formation  of  the  glaucomatous 
excavation.  The  disorder  of  vision  thus  produced  is  permanent,  since 
the  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  is  irreparable. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  the  two  first-named  factors  are  wanting.  The 
disorder  of  vision  is  here  caused  solely  by  the  excavation  and  simul¬ 
taneous  atrophy  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Explanation  of  the  Increase  of  Tension.— Easy  as  it  is  to  deduce  the 
symptoms  of  glaucoma  from  the  elevation  of  tension,  it  is  quite  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  latter,  and  thus  explain  the  true 
nature  of  glaucoma.  Of  the  many  theories  which  have  hitherto  been 
propounded  upon  this  subject,  no  single  one  is  satisfactory  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Only  the  most  important  of  them  will  be  adduced  here,  and 
that  mainly  with  the  object  of  showing  upon  what  circumstances  in¬ 
crease  of  tension  in  general  depends. 

The  intra-ocular  pressure  is  determined  by  the  relation  between  the 
internal  capacity  of  the  envelopes  of  the  eyeball  and  the  quantity  of  its 
contents.  If  the  former  increases  or  the  latter  diminishes,  the  pressure 
is  elevated.  An  alteration  of  the  internal  capacity  of  the  envelopes  of 
the  eyeball  can  not  be  brought  in  to  account  for  the  increase  of  press¬ 
ure,  since  the  volume  of  the  envelopes  of  the  eyeball,  as  a  whole,  is 
unalterable.  In  advanced  life,  to  be  sure,  the  sclera  is  not  only  more 
rigid,  but  also  a  little  contracted ;  but  the  diminutiom^&^volume  so 
caused  is  extremely  slight.  We  must,  therefore,  look^&f  the  cause  of 
the  elevation  of  tension  in  an  increase  in  the  amaeQfc-  of  the  contents 
of  the  eyeball,  the  envelopes  of  the  eyeball  bei^gtf^the  same  time  not 


reased  contents  by  a 
ntained  in  the  eyeball 


sufficiently  elastic  to  adapt  themselves  to  thenar 
process  of  dilatation.  The  amount  of  ma^enw  ^ 

depends,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  quarry  of  ocular  fluids  which  are 
constantly  being  secreted  by  the  blood-@ssels,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  (g^ves  the  eye  again  through  the 
lymph-passages ;  it  corresponds jJQK  is,  to  the  relation  between  inflow 
and  outflow,  between  secreti  excretion.  A  disturbance  of  this 

relation  must  exist  for  Cmnanent  increase  to  take  place  in  the 
amount  of  matter  conh\n£d  in  the  eyeball.  The  inflow  may  be  in¬ 
creased  without  a  con^ponding  increase  of  the  outflow,  or  the  outflow 
may  be  diminished^mnout  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  inflow  ; 
and  increased  m&frw  and  diminished  outflow  might  also  exist  simulta¬ 
neously.  the  older  theories  of  glaucoma  were  based  upon  the 

idea  of  an  increase  of  the  inflow  : 

(1)  ^ft*?7xraefe  assumed  the  existence  of  an  increased  excretion  of 
vessels  of  the  cliorioid  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
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latter  Since  the  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  of  chorioiditis  are  gen¬ 
erally  wanting  in  glaucoma,  Yon  Graefe,  to  get  over  this  difficulty, 
assumed  the  existence  of  what  he  called  a  serous  chorioiditis,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  which  was  supposed  to  consist  in  a  serous  transudation  without 
any  coarser  anatomical  changes. 

(2)  Donders  ascribed  the  increased  secretion  on  the  part  of  the 
chorioid  to  the  influence  of  the  ciliary  nerves.  He  looked  upon  glau¬ 
coma  simplex  as  the  type  of  glaucoma  because  it  was  not  complicated 
with  inflammation.  Hence  he  could  not  consistently  look  for  the 
cause  of  the  increased  excretion  of  fluid  in  an  inflammation  of  the  cho¬ 
rioid.  Rather,  he  supposed  it  to  originate  in  an  irritation  of  the  chori- 
oidal  nerves,  as  a  sort  of  neurosis  of  secretion,  just  as,  for  example,  in¬ 
creased  secretion  takes  place  in  glands  upon  irritation  of  certain  nerves. 

(3)  Stellwag  referred  the  elevation  of  tension  not  to  increased  ex¬ 

cretion  of  fluid,  but  directly  to  the  increase  of  blood-pressure  in  the 
vessels  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The  pressure  which  the  blood  exerts 
on  the  vessel  walls  is  transmitted  to  the  structures  adjacent — that  is, 
to  the  refracting  media  (particularly  the  vitreous),  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  sclera,  on  the  other.  It  thus  forms  an  important  item  of 
the  total  sum  constituting  the  intra-ocular,  pressure,  so  that  its  eleva¬ 
tion  has  as  its  direct  result  an  increase  in  the  ocular  tension  as  a  whole. 
The  interior  vessels  that  come  under  consideration  in  this  connection 
belong  principally  to  the  uvea,  that  being  the  most  vascular  portion  of 
the  eye.  The  elevation  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  vessels  of  this  part 
is  therefore,  according  to  Stellwag,  the  direct  cause  of  glaucoma.  It 
makes  its  appearance  in  consequence  of  obstruction&^k  the  circulation, 
which  affect  mainly  the  region  of  the  vasa  vorticm^  mid  are  brought 
about  by  diminished  elasticity  and  shrinking  «^4!ie  sclera ;  for  those 
sections  of  the  vasa  vorticosa  which  pass  asijw'  a  very  oblique  course 
through  the  sclera  are  liable  to  comn^sion  whenever  the  latter 
shrinks.  fvN 

Against  these  theories  the  obje^tiWmiust  be  made,  first  of  all,  that 
an  increase  in  the  inflow  or  an  c^yffistention  of  the  vessels  can  not 
by  themselves  account  for  the^icrease  in  tension,  since,  if  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  otherwise  normal,  rihjrncrease  in  contents  of  the  eyeball 
is  immediately  compen§ai@^r  by  the  increased  outflow.  If  a  few 
drops  of  liquid  are  iiypepbd  into  a  healthy  living  eye,  and  the  intra¬ 
ocular  pressure  is  t^u^mcreased,  it  returns  to  the  normal  again  after 
a  short  time,  sinoe  a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of  liquid  flows 
off  through  th^ymph -channels.  Hence,  to  account  for  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  tens^cwe  must,  in  the  first  place,  look  for  some  obstruction 
to  secre^V^y  which  an  increased  amount  of  liquid  is  retained  in  the 
eye.  Th^most  important  of  the  glaucoma  theories  that  are  based  upon 
theJtfefyof  a  diminution  in  the  outflow  of  liquids  is  that  of — 

Knies  and  Weber.  According  to  this,  the  ciliary  processes 
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swell  up  in  consequence  of  venous  stasis,  so  that  they  press  with  their 
apices  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  (Fig.  73).  The  marginal 
portion  of  the  iris  is  thus  displaced  so  far  forward  that  it  becomes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera  and  to  the  margin  of 
the  cornea,  and  later  on  becomes  adherent  to  them.  This  change 
manifests  itself  in  the  apparent  advancement  of  the  point  of  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  iris.  The  normal  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  (Fig. 
74,  b)  no  longer  exists  (obliteration  of  the  sinus) ;  the  iris  becomes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  and  com¬ 
presses  its  loose  meshwork  into  a  solid  fibrous  tissue.  Thus  the  most 
important  exit  for  the  ocular  fluids — that  which  leads  through  the  liga¬ 
mentum  pectinatum  into  Schlemm’s  canal  (see  page  250) — is  closed, 
and  consequently  an  excess  of  fluid  is  retained  in  the  eye. 

Even  this  theory,  which  at  present  counts  perhaps  the  most  ad¬ 
herents,  is  not  free  from  objections.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
that  in  many  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex,  and,  very  rarely,  in  cases  of 
inflammatory  glaucoma  also,  the  apposition  of  the  iris  to  the  sclera  and 
cornea  is  not  present  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  sinus  of  the 
chamber  presents  its  normal  relations.  So  far,  therefore,  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  glaucoma  has  yet  been  propounded  which  would  be  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.  The  reason  for  this  is  perhaps  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  statement  that  all  cases  of  primary  glaucoma  probably  do  not  de¬ 
velop  in  the  same  way,  so  that  one  explanation  could  not  possibly  fit  all 
cases.  And,  in  particular,  it  might  be  possible  that  glaucoma  simplex  and 
inflammatory  glaucoma  would  have  to  be  referred  to  different  causes. 

Anatomy  of  Glaucoma.  — In  the  cornea  the  cause  of  the  dewiness  is  found 
to  be  oedema.  The  most  anterior  of  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea^ 
apart  by  fluid ;  but  the  fluid  is  especially  apt  to  be  foun 


aa  are  pushed 
ler  the  form  of 
Slium,  and  also  be- 


minute  drops,  between  Bowman’s  membrane  and  the  <  ^ 
tween  the  epithelial  cells  themselves.  These  cells  a&^ence  pushed  apart  and 
lifted  up,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  cornea  becom^Olightly  uneven  and  dull, 
often  looking  like  shagreen.  When  the  elevatioq^  the  epithelium  takes  place 
over  a  pretty  large  area,  small  vesicles  are  forpM  upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea. 

In  the  sclera  an  increase  in  density  has  been  demonstrated,  and  also  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  fibers,  which  look  sprinkled  with  minute  drops  of  oil. 

The  aqueous  is  more  albuminous^**™  coagulates  readily  in  the  air  and  in 
hardening  fluids.  ,  ,  ... 

The  most  important  changq^xftect  the  uvea.  In  recent  inflammatory  cases 
it  presents  the  appearances  fof  inflammatory  oedema — i.  e.,  infiltration  with  an 
abundant,  readily  coaguhjbleTiquid,  while  white  blood-corpuscles  that  have 
emigrated  from  the  ves^fe^re  present  in  but  scanty  numbers ;  but  what  strikes 
one  most  of  all  is  thA^arked  distention  of  the  venous  vessels,  in  consequence 
of  which  extrava^fotfs  of  blood  are  produced  in  many  spots.  The  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses  in  partid^M^  which  of  all  the  structures  of  the  eye  possess  the  most  veins, 
are  greatly  s\\\lleh  through  the  turgidity  and  distention  of  the  vessels.  Squeezed 
in  betwe^rvi^  sclera  and  the  margin  of  the  lens,  the  ciliary  processes  push  for- 
^U1  L  press  the  root  of  the  iris  against  the  sclera  and  the  cornea  (Weber). 
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By  a  process  of  simple  adhesion  (according  to  Knies,  by  adhesive  inflammation), 
the  periphery  of  the  iris  remains  permanently  connected  with  the  sclera  and 
cornea  (peripheral  anterior  synechia),  even  when  later  on  the  ciliary  processes 
retract  again  away  from  the  iris  (Fig.  74).  This  retraction  takes  place  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  atrophy  which,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  early  inflammatory 
symptoms,  sets  in  in  all  parts  of  the  uvea.  In  the  iris,  the  atrophy  finds  ex¬ 
pression  in  its  becoming  narrower  and  thinner.  Rigid  connective  tissue,  from 
which  the  blood-vessels  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  takes  the  place  of 
the  delicate  network  of  anastomosing  cells.  In  the  vessels  which  are  still  pres¬ 
ent  the  walls  are  thickened,  and  the  lumen  is  thus  contracted  or  even  entirely 
obliterated  (Ulrich).  The  muscular  bundles  of  the  sphincter  pupillae,  too,  be¬ 
come  atrophied.  The  part  which  is  best  preserved  is  the  retinal  pigment-layer, 
which,  by  the  great  shrinking  of  the  anterior  layers  of  the  iris,  is  drawn  con¬ 
tinually  farther  and  farther  forward  over  the  edge  of  the  pupil  (ectropion  of 
the  pigment-layer;  Fig.  74,  e).  Hence,  in  looking  from  in  front  we  find  the 
margin  of  the  pupil  encircled  by  an  uncommonly  broad  black  rim,  which  some¬ 
times  covers  half  the  breadth,  or  even  more,  of  the  surface  of  the  iris.  The 
atrophy  attains  its  greatest  height  at  the  root  of  the  iris — i.  e.,  at  that  part 
which  is  adherent  to  the  sclera  and  cornea  (Fig.  74,  l).  In  old  cases  nothing 
of  the  iris  is  left  in  this  spot  but  the  retinal  pigment- layer,  and  also  one  or  two 
of  the  larger  vascular  trunks.  These  remains  of  the  iris  are  intimately  adherent 
to  the  wall  of  the  eyeball;  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  is  condensed  into  a 
tough,  fibrous  tissue ;  and,  finally,  even  Schlemm’s  canal  disappears. 

The  ciliary  body  diminishes  in  size  through  atrophy,  so  that  it  draws  away 
again  from  its  contact  with  the  iris,  and  afterward  becomes  flatter  and  flatter, 
until  at  length  it  scarcely  forms  any  projection  at  all  (Fig.  74,  c).  The  atrophy 
affects  the  ciliary  muscle  as  well  as  the  ciliary  processes.  In  the  chorioid  the 
atrophy  finds  expression  in  the  obliteration  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  rarefac¬ 
tion  of  the  pigment,  so  that  the  chorioid  is  finally  in  sonm\pots  reduced  to  a 
thin,  transparent  pellicle.  This  sort  of  atrophy  of  Mrioid  takes  place 
most  of  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  papilla,  ancUGyt  there  is  formed  the 
halo  glaucomatosus  visible  with  the  ophthalmosco¥^\#,  Fig  71,  A).  The  atro¬ 
phy  also  reaches  a  high  degree  in  the  spots  wlj£^|jne  vasa  vorticosa  pass  from 
the  chorioid  into  the  sclera.  The  chorioid  h|fttgrows  fast  to  the  sclera,  which 
becomes  thinned,  and,  together  with  the^cl^pSoid,  protrudes  as  an  equatorial 
staphyloma.  In  the  vasa  vorticosa  the^asettfes  is  found  proliferation  of  the  vas¬ 
cular  endothelium,  leading  to  contrary!,  or  even  obliteration,  of  the  lumen  of 
the  veins  (Czermak  and  Birnbacljw^. 

The  lens,  according  to  the  kfowmigations  of  Priestley  Smith,  is  too  large  in 
proportion  to  the  surroundinaQm!a$,  on  the  one  hand,  because  the  volume  of  the 
lens  increases  with  the  a<j£^jtany  case,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  in  glau¬ 
coma  we  are  dealing  tffiiefiy  with  hypermetropic  eyes,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  generally  less  tharMfoe  normal.  In  consequence  of  this  disproportion,  the 
edge  of  the  lens«j^£^es  too  close  to  the  ciliary  processes,  for  which  reason  the 
latter,  when  sw^Tph,  must  give  way  forward,  so  as  to  press  against  the  iris. 

At  the^&vtoSnerve  entrance  the  particularly  striking  feature  is  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  ^t^knina  cribrosa.  This  is  condensed  by  the  compression  of  its  lay¬ 
ers,  and  itaisplaced  backward,  so  that  not  infrequently  it  even  gets  to  lie  be- 
hii^L^tmouter  surface  of  the  sclera  (Fig.  71,  e).  The  excavation  of  the  papilla 
Outproduced  contains  upon  its  floor  atrophic  nerve-fibers  and  also  connective 
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tissue  (Fig.  71,  &).  Large  excavations  get  to  have  overhanging  edges  (become 
ampulliform),  because  the  short  canal  in  the  sclera,  which  is  designed  for  the  optic 
nerve,  and  which  is  laid  bare  by  the  excavation,  is  wider  behind  than  in  front  (see 
Fig.  9).  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  the 
retina  and  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  also  atrophy ;  the  latter  becomes  thinner, 
as  a  whole,  and  presents  an  enlargement  of  its  connective-tissue  trabeculae  at 
the  expense  of  its  bundles  of  nerve-fibers  (Fig.  71,  ri). 

Precise  as  is  our  information  in  regard  to  the  anatomical  changes  above 
described,  and  many  others,  too,  in  glaucoma,  we  must  be  correspondingly 
cautious  in  the  interpretation  of  their  significance,  if  we  are  bent  upon  looking 
for  the  anatomical  cause  of  glaucoma.  Most  of  these  changes,  if  not  all,  are 
simply  the  result  of  the  increase  of  pressure — as  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  atrophy  of  the  tissue  and  the  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve. 
To  find  those  changes  which  precede  the  increase  of  tension  and  cause  it,  we 
should  have  to  examine  the  eye  in  the  earliest  stages  of  glaucoma — a  thing  the 
opportunity  for  which  has  hitherto  been  but  very  rarely  offered  us.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  glaucomatous  eyes  that  have  been  examined  are  those  which  have 
been  enucleated  in  the  stage  of  glaucoma  absolutum  because  they  were  painful. 


Treatment  of  Primary  Glaucoma. 

(a)  operative  treatment. 

86.  Glaucoma  passed  for  an  incurable  disease  until  Yon  Graefe  dis¬ 
covered  the  curative  action  of  iridectomy.  Afterward  still  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  operating  in  glaucoma  were  devised,  none  of  which,  however, 
have  been  able  to  displace  iridectomy. 

I.  Iridectomy ,  the  technique  of  which  will  be  describe(Mn  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  operations  (§  156),  must  satisfy  certain  conditiot^iljit  is  to  be 
efficient  in  combating  glaucoma.  The  wound  should®)  m  the  sclera, 
not  in  the  cornea ;  and  the  excision  of  the  iris  shou|d  *be  carried  to  the 
ciliary  margin,  and  be  as  broad  as  possible.  IncW0^n  of  the  iris  in  the 
wound  after  the  operation  should  be  avoidgd^Bvtjareful  reposition  of 
the  iris.  If  possible,  the  iridectomy  is  mafieAphvard,  so  that  the  colo- 
boma  may  be  covered  by  the  upper  lid,  S^d  not  cause  trouble  through 
the  dazzling  due  to  irregular  refractiorQ But  frequently  it  is  precisely 
m  the  upward  direction  that  the  very  atrophic,  in  which  case  its 

excision  is  not  only  difficult,  buyaftp,  as  experience  shows,  is  less  effi¬ 
cient  ;  in  that  case  we  are  co^j^wea  to  choose  another  place  for  form¬ 
ing  the  coloboma.  In  gkpid0^i  simplex  iridectomy  is  easily  performed, 
while  in  inflammatory  g^ylcoma  it  often  presents  considerable  diffi¬ 
culties  on  account  of  (Ike  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  the  shallowness  of 
the  anterior  chamlqtfytne  rottenness  of  the  iris,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  great  painfu^ss  of  the  parts. 

As  regar^N^  time  for  performing  the  operation ,  it  is  best  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  earlw  as  possible.  In  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  operation 
sh°uld^he5Ape  in  the  prodromal  stage,  in  case  the  patient  can  jnake 

uphkMtoit. 
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If  he  wait  until  the  inflammatory  attack,  we  can 
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not  tell  how  severe  it  is  going  to  be,  and,  in  any  case,  we  operate  then 
nnder  less  favorable  conditions.  Under  all  circumstances  the  operation 
is  demanded  in  the  prodromal  stage  when  the  other  eye  is  already  ren¬ 
dered  blind  by  glaucoma;  in  this  case,  too,  the  patient  will  more  read¬ 
ily  comprehend  the  necessity  of  the  operation.  When  an  eye  has 
already  been  rendered  blind  by  glaucoma,  the  restoration  of  sight  is 
no  longer  possible  by  an  operation ;  but  yet  one  is  often  performed  to 
relieve  the  painfulness  of  the  eye,  or  to  prevent  the  development  of 
glaucomatous  degeneration. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  it  is  not  a  question  of  interfering  within  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  as  is  often  the  case  in  inflammatory  glaucoma,  but  even 
here  the  operation  should  not  be  long  deferred ;  the  earlier  we  operate, 
the  better  results  we  obtain. 

The  success  of  an  operation  in  respect  to  vision  can  be  estimated 
approximately  beforehand,  if  account  is  taken  of  what  morbid  changes 
can  and  what  can  not  be  removed  by  the  operation.  Iridectomy  re¬ 
duces  the  intra-ocular  pressure  to  the  normal  amount.  By  it  the  glau¬ 
comatous  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  and  the  disturbance  of  vision  pro¬ 
duced  by  it,  as  well  as  the  disturbance  of  vision  caused  by  the  com¬ 
pression  of  the  retinal  vessels,  are  removed.  But  the  excavation  and 
the  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  associated  with  it  either  do  not 
abate  at  all  or  do  so  in  but  very  slight  degree,  so  that  the  disturbance 
of  sight,  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  them,  persists.  From  these 
facts  is  deduced  the  action  of  iridectomy  in  the  separate  forms  of  glau¬ 
coma  : 

(a)  In  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  result  of  the  ^eration  in  recent 
acute  cases  is  extremely  favorable.  The  pain  acdfcjgpSnying  the  glau¬ 
comatous  attack  ceases  a  few  hours  after  the  wxifetion,  the  cornea  in 
the  next  few  hours  or  days  becomes  clear  andOensitive  once  more,  and 
the  other  inflammatory  symptoms  likev^^peedily  disappear.  The 
sight,  which  during  the  attack  was>*dNJmuch  reduced  through  the 
cloudiness  of  the  cornea  and  the^compression  of  the  retinal  vessels, 
increases  very  considerably  after  tih^Iisappearance  of  these  factors.  If 
it  was  still  normal  before  the  attack,  it  becomes  almost  normal  again 
after  the  operation.  But  if^Jfeng  prodromal  stage  with  the  formation 
of  an  excavation  has  pre^Mcd  Mie  attack,  both  the  acuity  of  direct  vision 
and  the  visual  field  h^^vKready  ceased  to  be  normal  some  time  before 
the  attack,  and  will^Hepme  more  imperfect  still  after  the  operation.  We 
may  accordingly  nuTlt  down  as  a  rule  in  acute  inflammatory  glaucoma 
that  a  degree  oJL^gfit  is  secured  by  iridectomy,  ivliich  is  somewhat ,  but  not 
much ,  smallv&Han  it  ivas  before  the  last  inflammatory  attack .  In  a  few 
cases,  t^&iSjtre,  the  result  of  the  operation  is  not  so  favorable,  since,  in 
spite  of  operations  being  correctly  performed,  the  increase  of  tension 
kem^^wn  or  sets  in  again  anew.  In  these  cases  it  is  generally  possible 
rain  our  end  by  a  second  operation  (iridectomy  or  sclerotomy)- 
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Finally,  there  are  cases  in  which,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  operative 
interference,  complete  blindness  supervenes.  These  unfavorable  cases, 
however,  are  rare  in  acute  glaucoma ;  so  that,  as  a  rule,  one  may  count 
upon  a  good  result  for  the  operation,  and  one,  too,  which  is  lasting. 

In  chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma  we  must  estimate  with  respect 
to  the  prognosis  of  the  operation  how  much  of  the  disturbance  of 
vision  present  is  to  be  charged  to  the  cloudiness  of  the  media,  and 
how  much  is  due  to  the  excavation  and  atrophy  of  the  papilla  of  the 
optic  nerve.  The  former  portion  is  removed  by  the  operation,  the 
latter  not. 

(b)  In  glaucoma  simplex  the  result  of  the  iridectomy  is  less  pro¬ 
nounced  and  also  less  permanent  than  in  inflammatory  glaucoma.  The 
visual  disturbance  in  the  variety  of  glaucoma  simplex,  in  which  the 
media  are  clear,  is  caused  solely  by  the  changes  in  the  papilla  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Since  the  operation  can  not  remove  these  changes,  it  is 
impossible  to  restore  by  means  of  it  the  normal  acuity  of  vision.  The 
operation  can  only  do  away  with  the  increase  in  tension,  and  thus  put 
a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  process;  it  accordingly  gives  greater 
promise  of  a  permanent  good  result  the  more  pronounced  the  increase 
in  tension  is.  The  rule  is  that  the  sight  is  maintained  in  statu  quo  by 
the  operation,  or,  at  most,  is  slightly  improved.  In  many  cases  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  operation  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  even  this  result, 
or  the  failure  of  sight  goes  on  unchecked  in  spite  of  the  operation. 
This  may  even  take  place  when,  in  consequence  of  the  iridectomy,  the 
intra-ocular  pressure  has  become  permanently  normal.  assume 

that  an  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers,  when  once  init^0*cl7  keejis  on 
progressing  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of  the  intra-ocul&ppressure.  Of 
particularly  unfavorable  character  are  those  cases  bCVnich  the  iridec¬ 
tomy  actually  exerts  a  bad  influence  upon  the  the  latter  falling 

away  very  rapidly  after  the  operation,  so  thfli^bjndness  sets  in  earlier 
than  it  would  have  done  without  the  operaS&$  '  Sometimes  inflamma¬ 
tory  symptoms  and  pain  make  their  ap^&^ance  just  after  the  opera¬ 
tion,  when  they  were  not  present  befor©<  The  eye  feels  hard  directly 
after  the  operation,  the  anterior  chm&ber  fails  to  reform,  and  the  eye 
becomes  blind  rapidly  and  with  awrpStoms  of  violent  pain.  These  cases, 
which,  to  be  sure,  are  rare,  amMown  as  glaucoma  malignum. 

The  prognosis  of  iridoCtcfca^  in  glaucoma,  then,  is  as  follows :  In  in¬ 
flammatory  glaucoma  the  operation  acts  favorably  upon  the  inflammation 
and  upon  the  eyesigh^JJid  its  good  results  are  permanent ;  it  is  hence 
unconditionally  iM©ted.  In  glaucoma  simplex  only  the  maintenance 

the  status  be  counted  upon.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases 

the  operatiofS^hn successful  or  actually  does  harm.  Nevertheless,  as 
without  a^Vperation  the  eye  will  certainly  grow  blind,  iridectomy  is 
indicat <NQp4>’laucoma  simplex  too — at  least  in  those  cases  in  which  an 
evid^Xincrease  of  tension  is  demonstrable.  We  endeavor  to  perform 
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the  iridectomy  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  more  advanced  the  disease 
is,  the  more  uncertain  is  the  result  of  the  operation. 

The  reason  why  iridectomy  diminishes  the  tension  has  so  far  not 
been  discovered,  since,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  tension  it¬ 
self  is  still  unknown  to  us.  In  an  eye  the  tension  of  which  is  normal, 
the  latter  is  not  diminished  by  an  iridectomy ;  for  instance,  if  an  iri¬ 
dectomy  is  made  on  account  of  an  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  eye  does 
not  therefore  become  permanently  softer.  It  is  only  the  pathologically 
heightened  tension  that  iridectomy  reduces.  Of  the  many  reasons  that 
have  been  given  for  this  action  in  reducing  tension,  one  only  will  be 
here  adduced,  because  it  has  given  rise  to  a  new  operative  procedure. 
De  Wecker  was  the  first  to  express  the  opinion  that  in  iridectomy  the 
section  in  the  sclera  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  excision  of  the 
iris.  He  considered  the  significance  of  the  scleral  incision  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  by  means  of  it  a  cicatrix  was  introduced  into  the  sclera, 
which  allowed  fluid  to  filter  through  it,  as  the  normal  sclera  does  not 
do.  This  filtration  cicatrix,  in  his  opinion,  afforded  a  substitute  for 
the  obliterated  ligamentum  pectinatum.  From  the  view  that  iridec¬ 
tomy  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  section  in  the  sclera,  sclerotomy  has  taken 
its  origin. 

2.  Sclerotomy  consists  in  making  in  the  sclera  an  incision,  which  is 
placed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
in  which  no  iris  is  excised  (for  the  technique,  see  §  155).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  sclerotomy,  too,  which  for  a  time  was  very  much  practiced, 
has  permanently  cured  many  cases.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
cure  has  not  been  definitive,  so  that  an  iridecfcomy^felLS  had  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  subsequently.  At  the  present  time,  thpse&re,  most  operators 
perform  sclerotomy  only  in  those  cases  in  whi^Mridectomy  can  not  be 
performed  for  technical  reasons,  or  in  wh^lvan  iridectomy  has  been 
already  done  without  success. 

3.  Eyiucleation  is  indicated  whei^aVSgye  which  has  been  rendered 
perfectly  blind  by  glaucoma  is  co^ntfally  painful,  and  an  iridectomy 
is  either  impossible  of  performai^on  technical  grounds,  or  has  been 
already  performed  without  su^^ss.  In  this  case  enucleation  is  done 
simply  with  the  object  of  rd0ymg  the  pain,  and  may,  in  suitable  cases, 
be  replaced  by  optico-ciftOTyJ  neurotomy  (see  §  167). 


G 


(b)  medicinal  treatment. 

The  miotics,^serine  and  pilocarpine,  are  powerful  agents  in  com¬ 
bating  increa^Ki  tension.  They  act  only  when  the  iris  is  capable  of 
contractmH®5^sfactorily ;  hence,  in  old  cases  of  glaucoma  with  a  com¬ 
pletely  Atrophic  iris  they  are  useless.  Their  action  is  accounted  for 
upon  th<y  supposition  that  by  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  the  iris  is 
st£ejbff&d  in  a  radial  direction,  and  so  is  drawn  away  from  the  wall  of 
&  eyeball  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  so  that  the  sinus  of  the 
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chamber  again  becomes  free, 
upon  the  ocular  tension  is 
the 


Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  miotics 
lasting,  inasmuch  as  it  vanishes  with 
disappearance  of  the  miosis.  The  miotics  can  not,  therefore, 
cure  glaucoma  permanently,  and  thus  dispense  with  iridectomy ; 
they  are,  however,  valuable  auxiliary  remedies  in  the  treatment  of 
glaucoma. 

In  the  prodromal  stage  of  glaucoma  miotics  are  employed  to  cut 
short  the  prodromal  attacks.  If  the  patient  instills  a  miotic  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  the  latter  comes  to  an  end  in  about  half 
an  hour.  Thus  we  can  for  a  long  time  prevent  the  prodromal  attack 
from  rising  into  an  acute  inflammatory  attack.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
not  protract  the  prodromal  stage  in  this  way  until  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve  with  permanent  impairment  of  sight  sets  in.  As  soon  as 
this  threatens,  we  must  proceed  to  iridectomy. 

During  the  acute  inflammatory  attack  also  miotics  reduce  somewhat 
the  elevated  tension,  and  thus  ameliorate  the  pain  and  contribute  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  glaucomatous  cloudiness  of  the  cornea.  In 
this  way  it  becomes  more  feasible  to  put  off  the  operation  for  a  few 
days,  if  circumstances  require  it.  Moreover,  the  operation  is  rendered 
easier  of  performance,  since  the  iris,  very  narrow  before,  becomes 
broader  through  the  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  the  action  of  miotics  is  dubious,  and  the  more 
so  the  less  pronounced  the  increase  of  tension  is. 

The  mydriatics  are  as  prejudicial  in  glaucoma  as  the  miotics  are 
useful.  The  other  methods  of  medicinal  treatment  in  glaucoma,  which 
formerly  were  very  numerous,  are  now  obsolete.  Care  be  taken 

to  restrain  the  emotions  and  avoid  constipation.  J2T 

Iridectomy  is  often  difficult  to  perform  in  inflammably  glaucoma,  so  that 
the  excision  of  the  iris  does  not  always  turn  out  to^v^  c>een  done  correctly. 
Luckily  it  is  precisely  in  inflammatory  glaucoma  JfimVeven  a  less  successfully 
performed  iridectomy  is  usually  followed  by  tl^es^t  desired.  Above  all,  we 
must  avoid  injuring  the  capsule  of  the  lensjkur'event  which  might  easily  hap¬ 
pen  from  the  narrowness  of  the  iris  and  the^ftplowness  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
Such  an  eye  would  be  almost  certainlyvtostjsince  the  injured  lens  swells  up, 
and  thus  gives  rise  anew  to  increase  q#«6rsion. 

Iridectomy  in  inflammatory  glauich^a  is  usually  followed  by  haemorrhage 
into  the  anterior  chamber  and  ih^yme  retina.  The  sudden  diminution  of  the 
pressure,  the  fact  that  we  ape  ^j^rating  in  a  very  hyperaemic  eye,  and  the  de¬ 
generation  of  the  vessel  wa\sjhe  all  accountable  for  this.  The  blood  in  the 
anterior  chamber  is  so^i^mes  uncommonly  slow  in  being  absorbed,  because  the 
normal  channels  of  ou*&tfv  are  stopped  up.  The  retinal  haemorrhages  cause  no 
special  harm,  excewtSvhen  one  of  them  happens  to  involve  the  exact  region  of 
the  yellow  spot^V^ 

On  account  |fcr  the  great  tension  of  the  glaucomatous  eye,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  aft<^Videctomy  do  not  close  up  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  other  iridecto- 
mies— tftose  made  for  optical  purposes.  Hence,  more  frequently  than  is 
othe^^e  the  case,  we  get,  instead  of  direct  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
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healing  with  the  interposition  of  an  interstitial  tissue,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
ectasis  of  the  cicatrix  or  cystoid  cicatrization  is  readily  produced. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  it  sometimes  happens  that  iridectomy  has  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  result  a  marked  reduction  in  the  sight.  This  is  to  be  apprehended 
when  the  field  of  vision  was  so  very  much  contracted  before  the  operation  that 
its  limits  at  one  spot  reached  nearly  up  to  the  point  of  fixation.  Then  a  slight 
intussusception  of  the  confines  of  the  visual  field  carries  them  beyond  the  point 
of  fixation,  so  that  central  vision  is  lost.  Hence  the  rule  is  to  do  iridectomy 
as  early  as  possible,  while  the  field  of  vision  is  still  large. 

Views  differ  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  simplex. 
Von  Graefe  estimated  the  number  of  definitive  cures  produced  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  at  rather  more  than  half  the  cases ;  in  one  quarter  of  the  cases  relapses 
occurred,  which  were  cured  only  by  a  second  iridectomy,  while  in  the  rest  of 
the  cases  blindness  gradually  set  in  in  spite  of  the  operation.  Only  in  two 
per  cent  of  all  the  cases  did  the  operation  have  actually  a  bad  effect.  Since 
then  reports  in  regard  to  the  curative  effects  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  simplex 
have  been  published  by  different  authors,  as  by  Hirschberg,  Sulzer,  Nettleship, 
Charles  Stedman  Bull,  Gruening,  etc.  Most  of  these  statistics  prove,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  statements  of  Von  Graefe,  that  in  about  half  the  cases  the  opera¬ 
tion  has  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Laska  has  collected  my 
own  observations  upon  this  point,  and  from  them  the  following  results  have 
been  obtained :  Out  of  thirty-nine  cases,  iridectomy  had  a  favorable  result  in 


nineteen — that  is,  in  about  one  half,  the  sight  either  being  kept  stationary  or 
actually  improving;  but  in  twenty  cases  the  eyesight  failed  in  spite  of  the 
operation,  either  from  the  subsequent  reappearance  of  the  elevation  of  tension, 
or  even  without  this  taking  place.  The  value  of  these  statistics,  small  as  they 
are,  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  cases  that  had  been  under  observation  a  pretty 
long  time  were  accepted  in  making  them  up.  The  mean  period  of  observation 
amounted  to  five  years  in  the  nineteen  cases  that  were  cu^^d;  several  of  these 
had  been  followed  up  for  more  than  ten  years. 

In  hydrophthalmus,  iridectomy  is  associated  with  |3w£er  danger  than  in  the 
glaucoma  of  adults,  and  that  mainly  because  of  tk^hsfective  condition  of  the 
zonula.  By  reason  of  this,  when,  after  the  escjgmVff  the  extremely  abundant 
aqueous,  the  lens  is  driven  forward,  rupture  gvlwe  zonula,  and  hence  escape  of 
vitreous  through  the  wound,  may  take  pkfcV\Another  source  of  danger  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  'fcdtflMfliildren,  of  whom  quiet  behavior 
after  the  operation  is  not  to  be  expepfcSk.  Nevertheless,  a  series  of  favorable 
results  have  been  recorded,  the  hMrbphthalmus  having  been  arrested  by  the 
iridectomy.  C/) 

ondary  Glaucoma. 

87.  By  secondary gkmcoma  we  understand  an  increase  of  tension 
which  appears  in  tfihs^oourse  of  other  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  thuhfe?  Accordingly,  the  increase  of  tension  here  forms  the 
complicatioiw©an  already  existing  affection,  although,  all  the  same,  it 
entails  tl^^sults  peculiar  to  itself,  just  as  in  the  case  of  primary  glau¬ 
coma.  is  associated  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  it  produces  in 

thecmmea,  the  iris,  etc.,  the  changes  belonging  to  inflammatory  glau- 
aonr^/  Hn  other  cases  it  manifests  itself  merely  through  the  increase 
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in  tension  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  also  through  the  pressure- 
excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  with  the  disturbance  of  sight  that  is 
caused  by  it,  namely,  the  contraction  of  the  visual  field  and  the  dimi¬ 
nution  in  central  vision.  Moreover,  its  termination  in  blindness  and  in 
degeneration  of  the  eyeball  is  the  same  as  in  primary  glaucoma. 

The  clinical  picture  of  secondary  glaucoma  varies  according  to  the 
disease  which  it  accompanies.  The  affections  of  the  eye  leading  to  in¬ 
crease  of  tension  are  as  follows : 

1.  Ectasia  of  the  cornea  and  the  sclera:  Of  the  former,  it  is  above 
all  those  connected  with  inclusion  of  the  iris — i.  e.,  the  staphylomata — 
that  almost  universally  lead  to  secondary  glaucoma.  It  is  only  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  ectasiae  without  inclusion  of  the  iris,  such  as  keratectasia 
ex  ulcere  or  keratectasia  after  pannus  or  after  keratitis  parenchymatosa, 
give  rise  to  increase  of  tension.  Of  scleral  staphylomata,  those  which 
occur  after  rupture  of  the  sclera  may  entail  increase  of  tension,  and  so 
also  may  the  ectasiae  that  develop  after  scleritis.  Most  ectasiae  of  the 
sclera,  however,  are  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  increase  in  tension. 

2.  Fistula  of  the  cornea ,  if  it  closes  after  existing  a  long  time. 

3.  Irido-cyclitis  may  increase  the  tension  through  causing  abun¬ 
dant  exudation  into  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

4.  Seclusio  pupillce ,  whether  originating  in  adhesion  of  the  entire 
pupillary  margin  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  or  in  the  inclusion  of  the 
former  in  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea.  Seclusio  pupillae  leads  to  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  aqueous  in  the  posterior  chamber  and  to  consequent  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  iris,  which  is  accompanied  by  increase  of  tendon. 

5.  The  lens  becomes  a  cause  of  secondary  glaucomajsri^wo  ways — 
by  being  luxated  and  by  being  swollen.  All  forms  ofpim^ation  are  of 
significance  in  this  regard ;  but  the  most  danger ou^5&§es  are  those  in 
which  the  lens  is  wedged  into  the  pupil  or  lies  whytly  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  Sudden  swelling  of  the  lens  after  i^j^ry  or  operation  may 
likewise  cause  increase  of  tension,  especi^m^Sf  we  are  dealing  with 
elderly  people,  whose  sclera  is  rigid.  C 

6.  Intra-ocular  tumors ,  like  sarcoi^lpt  and  gliomata,  in  a  certain 
stage  of  their  development  excite  th^g^nrptoms  of  secondary  glaucoma. 

7.  Hcemorrhages  into  the  retiimteire  the  expression  of  changes  in 
the  vessels  or  disturbances  of  ^wation,  which  sometimes  lead  to  eleva¬ 
tion  of  tension.  This  is  m^SV^requently  the  case  in  old  people  with 
arterio-sclerosis ;  the  eletrathm  here  usually  makes  its  appearance  under 
the  form  of  inflamm^igjgv  glaucoma — glaucoma  haemorrhagicum. 

8.  Chorioiditis  a&frmyopia  of  a  high  degree  often  give  rise  to  an 
increase  of  tensic^^nder  the  form  of  glaucoma  simplex. 

The  treatf*M$'oi  secondary  glaucoma  must  above  all  endeavor  to 
Remove  the^ataee  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  elevation  of  tension. 

'  ins^Jm  in  seclusio  pupillae  the  communication  between  the  two 
ro^erMhould  be  restored  by  means  of  an  iridectomy,  a  dislocated  or 
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swollen  lens  should  be  removed,  if  possible,  and  so  on.  For  the  symp¬ 
tomatic  treatment  of  the  increase  of  tension  itself,  the  means  at  our 
command  are  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  and  iridectomy.  The  former 
diminishes  the  pressure  by  means  of  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous,  but 
does  so  only  temporarily,  so  that  it  is  suited  simply  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  increase  of  tension  is  foreseen  to  be  of  short  duration — e.  g., 
in  swelling  of  the  lens  and  in  irido-cyclitis.  The  paracentesis  may  be 
repeated  several  times,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  case.  A  lasting 
elevation  of  tension  can  be  combated  only  by  iridectomy.  Glaucoma 
haemorrhagicum  gives  the  most  unfavorable  prognosis.  Here  we  can 
not  count  with  certainty  upon  the  effect  of  the  iridectomy,  since  some¬ 
times  the  latter  is  immediately  succeeded  by  blindness  coming  on  rap¬ 
idly  and  with  violent  pain.  Eyes  which  contain  a  new  growth,  or  which 
are  both  blind  and  painful,  require  enucleation. 


Diminution  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  ( hypotonia ;)  is  found  in  very 
diverse  affections  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  always  a  sign  that  the  contents  of  the 
eyeball  have  diminished  in  volume.  Hence  a  high  degree  of  diminution  of  ten¬ 
sion  is  observed  when,  after  the  perforation  of  the  eyeball,  either  the  aqueous 
has  flowed  away  or  the  lens  or  vitreous  has  escaped.  This  may  be  the  result  of  an 
injury  or  of  the  spontaneous  rupture  of  an  ulcer.  If  the  perforation  in  healing 
leave  a  fistula  or  a  cystoid  cicatrix,  through  which  aqueous  continually  escapes, 
the  softness  of  the  eye  may  persist  for  a  long  time  (even  many  years).  After  the 
use  of  a  bandage  which  has  been  too  tightly  applied,  we  find  the  eye  softer  for 
a  short  time,  because,  under  the  increased  pressure  due  to  the  bandage,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  outflow  of  fluids  from  the  eye  has  taken  pla«^  So,  too,  the  eye 
becomes  very  soft  when  the  volume  of  the  vitreous  is  eftqgnifl  led  by  shrinking 
of  exudates — that  is,  in  those  cases  in  which  atrophy-cfcjhe  eyeball  occurs  after 
irido-cyclitis.  Hence  a  progressively  increasing  sCTt^ss  of  the  eyeball  in  the 
course  of  an  irido-cyclitis  is  an  ominous  symptomY^  Slight  degrees  of  decrease 
of  tension  accompany  many  cases  of  inflantfflraMon  of  the  cornea,  both  sup¬ 
purative  and  non-suppurative,  and  also  o^u\i5ot  infrequently  after  slight  inju¬ 
ries  (erosions)  of  the  cornea,  especially  Jftltese  were  associated  with  a  contusion. 
Of  the  affections  of  the  deep  parts,  d^hehment  of  the  retina  is  particularly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  diminution  of  tension*  Finally,  slight  degrees  of  the  latter  are 
found  in  paralysis  of  the  sympaiffrepc,  and  also  after  the  instillation  of  cocaine. 

Cases  occur  which  are  ^npwii2s  ophthalmomalacia,  or  essential  phthisis,  in 
which  diminution  of  tenskm^ppears  spontaneously,  without  known  cause.  The 
eye  suddenly  beconn^vVcy  soft,  smaller,  and  injected,  and  not  infrequently 
there  are  marked  photkphobia  and  neuralgic  pain  associated  with  the  condition. 
This  state  of  thinofijpay  last  for  hours  or  days,  when  it  gives  place  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition.  fT^many  instances  such  attacks  recur  at  intervals  (intermitting 
ophthalmomajPikS^.  The  cause  of  this  rare  disease  in  many  cases  has  remained 
unknowi^Yd^other  cases  there  has  been  an  injury  preceding  it.  The  prognosis 
is  goocL  a^the  ophthalmomalacia  usually  leaves  no  ill  results  behind. 
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Anatomy. 

88.  The  lens  (crystalline  body,  lens  crystallina)  lies  between  the 
iris  and  vitreous,  and,  together  with  the  zonula,  divides  the  eye  into  a 
smaller  anterior  and  a  larger  posterior  section — the  cavity  of  the  cham¬ 
bers  and  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous.  It  is  a  transparent  and  colorless 
structure  of  lenticular  shape,  the  anterior  surface  of  which  is  less,  the 
posterior  surface  more  curved  (Fig.  36).  In  the  lens  we  distinguish  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  pole,  and  the  rounded  edge,  or  equator,  at 
which  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens  come  together. 
The  sagittal  diameter  (thickness  of  the  lens)  amounts  in  the  adult 
man  to  five  millimetres,  the  equatorial  diameter  to  nine  millimetres ; 
moreover,  a  small  increase  of  volume  of  the  lens  takes  place  in  the 
later  years  of  life. 

The  lens  lies  within  the  circle  formed  by  the  ciliary  processes,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  its  equator  is  distant  about  one  half  rnffispetre  from 
the  apices  of  the  processes.  The  interspace  betweenHEhr  ciliary  body 
and  the  equator  of  the  lens  is  called  the  circumlental  space.  The  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  lens  is  imbedded  in  the  fosi^Hpaxellaris  ^ie  yit- 
reous.  The  lens  is  kept  in  position  by  the  spSimsory  ligament  (liga- 
mentum  suspensorium  lentis),  or  zonula  of^ZSpQ. 

If  after  rupturing  the  zonula  we  tak^HiM^ns  out  of  the  eye,  we  find 
it,  in  the  first  place,  inclosed  in  a  tra^prent  capsule — the  capsule  of 
the  lens.  If  after  removing  the  ca^^le  we  try  to  crush  the  lens  of  an 
adult  between  the  fingers,  the  so^r  peripheral  masses  separate,  while 
the  harder  central  portion  re^foqml  ffncrushed  between  the  fingers.  The 
former  form  the  cortex,  thq^tter  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  (see  Fig.  59, 
r  an^  &)•  These  are  distinguished  not  only  by  their  consistence,  but 
also  by  their  color.  4  ^he  cortex  is  colorless,  while  the  nucleus  has  a 
yellowish  or  brownisJKBue.  The  nuclear  layers  owe  their  greater  con¬ 
sistency  and  alsq^mr  coloration  to  a  process  which  is  known  as  scle¬ 
rosis,  and  wMqb^fconsists  mainly  in  a  loss  of  water.  The  sclerosis  com¬ 
mences  in  d;n^ center  of  the  lens,  and  begins  even  in  childhood,  but 
advanc^ft^lowly  that  it  is  not  until  the  age  of  twenty-five  that  a  dis- 
tinctvalhrough  still  small,  nucleus  is  present.  Through  the  eontinu- 
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ous  progress  of  the  sclerosis  from  the  center  to  the  periphery  of  the 
lens,  the  nucleus  steadily  increases  in  size  as  the  years  go  on,  and  the 
cortex  diminishes  in  like  proportion,  so  that  at  length,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  almost  the  entire  lens  is  converted  into  nucleus,  or  is 
sclerosed.  There  are  many  individual  differences  in  this  regard,  so 
that  persons  of  the  same  age  have  lenticular  nuclei  of  different  size. 
The  size  of  the  nucleus  is  of  practical  importance  in  the  operation  for 
cataract. 

The  sclerosed  portion  of  the  lens  is  hard  and  rigid,  incapable  of 
changing  its  shape.  Hence,  the  further  advanced  the  sclerosis  of  the 
lens  is,  the  less  able  is  the  latter  to  make  that  alternating  change  in  its 
shape  which  is  requisite  for  the  act  of  accommodation.  For  this  reason 
the  faculty  of  accommodation  diminishes  with  advancing  age  (pres¬ 
byopia;  see  §  142). 

The  nucleus  reflects  more  light  than  the  non-sclerosed  part  of  the 
lens.  Hence,  the  pupil  in  elderly  people,  whose  lens  has  a  large  nucleus, 
is  no  longer  of  such  a  pure  black  as  in  youth.  It  gives  a  gray  or  gray¬ 
ish-green  reflex,  which  by  the  inexperienced 
is  easily  confounded  with  beginning  cataract. 

Histology  of  the  Lens.— The  lens  consists 
of  fibers  having  the  form  of  long,  prismatic,  six- 
sided  cords.  They  are  closely  applied  to  each 
other,  and  are  held  together  by  a  cement  sub¬ 
stance.  The  fibers  begin  and  end  upon  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens, 
along  lines  which  radiate,4|pm  the  anterior 
and  posterior  poles  (FigJ^jv  Hlere  they  form 
a  Y-shaped  figure — tWj^ellate  figure  of  the 
lens — which  can  hfijQfcognized  in  the  living 
eye  in  adults  by Jngans  of  lateral  illumination. 
The  three  rayAdf;  the  stellate  figure  branch, 
and  thus/dmere  the  lens  into  a  number  of 
sectors  w/b5&e  apices  meet  in  the  region  of  the 
anter^  and  posterior  poles  of  the  lens.  In 
patVftwrygical  cases — i.  e.,  in  opacity  of  the  lens 
— the  sectors  often  stanAd^  very  distinctly.  The  fibers  of  the  nucleus 
are  distinguished  from^ffose  of  the  cortex  by  their  being  slenderer 
and  having  finely  ^rafrated  edges.  The  transition  from  nucleus  to 
cortex  is  quite^gjsacuml,  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  existing  between 
the  two.  rS? 

The  c^mMe^of  the  lens  (£,  Fig.  76)  is  a  homogeneous  membrane, 
which  i^mf&ker  upon  the  anterior  than  it  is  upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  theJeoe.  The  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  is  further  distinguished 
by^s&^g  a  single  layer  of  cubical  epithelial  cells,  the  epithelium  of 
Ike mns  (e,  Fig.  76).  This  plays  an  important  part  in  the  growth  of 


Fig.  75.— Stellate  Figure  op 
the  Posterior  Surface  of 
the  Lens.  Drawn  from  a 
Lens  hardened  in  Mil¬ 
ler’s  Fluid.  Magnified 
2x1. 

From  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
lens  start  three  primary- 
rays,  one  of  which  is  direct¬ 
ed  straight  downward,  the 
other  two  inward  and  up¬ 
ward  and  outward  and  up¬ 
ward.  These  divide  into 
their  branches  so  near 
their  origin,  in  this  case, 
that  the  Y-shaped  figure  is 
here  not  at  once  obvious. 
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the  lens,  as  the  fibers  of  the  latter  originate  from  the  cells  of  the  cap¬ 
sular  epithelium.  If  we  follow  the  epithelium  of  the  anterior  capsule 
toward  the  equator,  we  see  that  the  epithelial  cells  rise  higher  and 
higher,  until  finally  they  are  converted  into  long  fibers,  the  fibers  of  the 
lens  (Fig.  76,/).  As  the  cells  became  elongated  their  nuclei  recede 
from  the  capsule  into  the  interior  of  the  lens,  so  that  a  zone  is  found 
along  the  equator,  in  which  there  are  numerous  nuclei  lying  in  the 
lens-substance  itself.  This  nuclear  zone,  as  it  is  called  (&,  Fig.  76 ;  cf. 


Fig.  76.— Nuclear  Zone  of  the  Lens.  (After  Babuchin.) 

1 1  lens-capsule.  The  epithelial  cells,  e ,  by  a  process  of  gradual  elongation,  grow  out  into  the 
lens-fibers,  /,  with  the  nuclei,  k. 


also  Fig.  47,  &),  represents  that  district  of  the  lens  in  which  the  growth 
of  the  latter  takes  place.  This  growth  occurs  by  a  process  of  apposi¬ 
tion,  new  epithelial  cells  constantly  growing  out  into  lens-fibers,  which 
are  placed  outside  of  and  next  to  the  older  lens-fibers.  The  fibers  lying 
in  the  center  of  the  lens  are  thus*  the  oldest,  and  the  most  exterior  fibers 
are  the  youngest.  The  reason  for  nuclei  not  being  preserH  outside  of 
the  nuclear  zone  in  the  interior  of  the  lens  is  that  the  disappear 

from  the  older  lens-fibers.  As  regards  the  manner  of  |t&^rowth,  there¬ 
fore,  the  lens  is  an  epithelial  structure,  like  the  l^^nails,  and  teeth. 
And,  in  fact,  embryology  shows  that  the  lensdfrehiates  from  an  in¬ 
vagination  of  the  external  germinal  layer  (seqfpage  264). 

The  zonule  of  Zinn  consists  of  delicat^Tmmogeneous  fibers,  which 
take  their  origin  from  the  inner  surfac^oitne  ciliary  body,  beginning 
at  the  ora  serrata.  The  fibers  at  first^re  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  ciliary  body  (z,  Fig.  47),  but(^ave  it  at  the  apices  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  and,  becoming  free,  naf^W)ver  to  the  edge  of  the  lens  (frqe 
portion  of  the  zonula ;  zu  As  they  do  this,  they  diverge  so 

as  to  go  partly  to  the  eqm^^r  of  the  lens  itself,  and  partly  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  equato^jJ  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  with  which  they 
become  fused.  The^sgjj^e,  triangular  on  cross-section,  included  between 
the  fibers  of  the  zcy^^Tand  the  equator  of  the  lens,  is  called  the  canal 
of  Petit  (i  FisQO>  It  is  connected  with  the  posterior  chamber  by 
means  of  sli^M>gaps  between  the  separate  fibers  of  the  zonula. 

I  he  optical-  function  of  the  lens  consists  in  its  bringing  the  rays 
li^>^^en  already  made  convergent  by  the  cornea  still  closer 
toge^e^o  that  they  unite  upon  the  retina.  For  this  purpose  the 
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refractive  power  of  the  lens  has  to  be  less  or  greater,  according  as  the 
rays  are  parallel  or  divergent  when  they  fall  upon  the  eye.  This 
alteration  in  the  refractive  power  (accommodation)  is  produced  by  a 
change  of  shape  of  the  lens  (see  §  140). 

In  regard  to  the  metabolism  of  the  lens,  see  pages  253  and  255. 


I.  Opacities  of  the  Lens. 

A.  General  Considerations. 

89.  Opacities  of  the  lens,  called  cataract,*  may  be  situated  in  the 
lens  itself  or  in  the  capsule.  Accordingly,  we  distinguish  lenticular 
and  capsular  cataracts ;  by  the  combination  of  the  two  is  produced  cap- 
sulo-lenticular  cataract. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  lenticular  opacity  vary  according  to  its 
extent  and  its  intensity — partial  opacities  often  requiring  for  their  rec¬ 
ognition  lateral  illumination  or  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  and,  if  the 
opacities  lie  far  in  the  periphery,  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  being 
necessary  in  addition.  By  reflected  light  (with  focal  illumination)  the 
lenticular  opacities  present  themselves  under  the  form  of  gray  or  white 
spots  or  striae.  These  often  exhibit  shapes  which  have  a  connection 
with  the  structure  of  the  lens — e.  g.,  the  shape  of  sectors  or  radii.  By 
lateral  illumination  it  can  be  determined  at  what  depth  the  opacities 
are  situated  in  the  lens.  Opacities  of  the  anterior  capsule  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  brilliant  white  hue  and  very  superficial  situation ;  some¬ 
times  they  form  a  distinct  prominence  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens.  When  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope — that  #4skby  transmitted 
light — the  lenticular  opacities  do  not  appear  whitay^t  aark,  like  black 
dots  or  striae,  which  stand  out  in  contrast  with  Jh^red  hue  of  the  pupil 
(see  page  7).  Commencing,  slight  opaciti(p&r  the  lens  can  only  be 
recognized  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope..  '  Far-advanced  opacity  of 
the  lens  can  be  recognized  at  once  wfftjSfie  naked  eye  by  the  change 
of  color  of  the  pupil,  which  is  wh^te\r  a  gray  of  varying  degrees  of 
brightness.  Qy 

The  subjective  symptoms  oi^pacity  of  the  lens  consist  in  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  vision,  the  degree  of  ^ifich  depends  upon  the  situation  and  the 
nature  of  the  opacity.  of  cloudiness  that  are  small,  sharply 

circumscribed,  and  at  tk^ame  time  as  opaque  as  possible — as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  anterior  polar  clHaJact — cause  little  or  no  impairment  of  the  sight. 
Larger  opacities  <feturb  the  sight  to  a  considerable  degree,  and,  more¬ 
over,  torment  irhXpatient  by  the  production  of  peculiar  phenomena, 
such  as  mvA  volitantes  and  polyopia.  The  seeing  of  muscce  voli- 
t antes  (ns&uvhes  volantes)  consists  in  the  patient’s  noticing  black  specks 
in  the.  fielcfr  of  vision,  which,  however,  if  caused  by  opacities  of  the  lens, 


*  Waterfall,  from  Karap^yuv/xi,  I  pour  down. 
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change  their  place  only  with  the  movements  of  the  eye,  and  hence  (in 
contradistinction  to  opacities  of  the  vitreous)  always  occupy  the  same 
spot  in  the  field  of  vision.  They  become  objects  of  cognition  by  cast¬ 
ing  a  shadow  upon  the  retina,  which  is  perceived  by  the  latter.  Mul¬ 
tiple  vision  ( polyopia  monocularis)  causes  the  patient  to  see  the  same 
object  double  and  multiple.  It  can  sometimes  have  a  very  disturbing 
action,  as  a  case  related  by  Becker  shows.  A  lamplighter  in  the  castle 
of  a  prince,  when  he  lighted  the  candelabra  and  chandeliers  in  the 
salons  the  evening  before  a  soiree  saw  thousands  of  lights,  which  con¬ 
fused  and  frightened  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  got  the  idea  that  he 
was  dealing  with  a  ghost.  The  reason  for  the  polyopia  is  found  in  the 
optical  irregularities  which  develop  in  the  lens  as  it  grows  opaque 
(irregular  lenticular  astigmatism),  so  that  the  lens  throws  upon  the 
retina  not  one  but  several  images  of  the  same  object.  These  phe¬ 
nomena  often  bring  the  patient  to  a  physician  at  a  time  when  as  yet 
no  considerable  diminution  of  the  sight  exists. 

The  diminution  in  visual  acuity  depends,  with  regard  to  its  degree, 
upon  various  circumstances.  It  is  greater  when  the  opacity  is  diffuse, 
less  when  it  is  sharply  circumscribed,  so  that  quite  clear  interspaces  are 
found  between  very  opaque  spots.  The  case  is  the  same  as  with  a 
window-pane,  through  which  nothing  can  be  distinguished  when  it  is 
uniformly  covered  with  watery  vapor ;  although,  if  a  wire  screen  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  otherwise  clear  pane,  we  can  still  see  pretty 
well  through  it.  The  interference  with  vision  is  also  greater  when 
the  opacity  is  situated  in  the  central  portions  of  the  len&  than  when 
it  occupies  the  periphery.  In  the  latter  case,  in  fact,  theQdght  may  be 
perfectly  normal ;  this  being  particularly  the  case  as  ]6h^as  the  opaci¬ 
ties  continue  to  lie  completely  behind  the  iris.  TnqNsort  of  illumina¬ 
tion  with  which  the  best  vision  is  obtained  ^H0pdepends  upon  the 
situation  of  the  opacities.  With  a  central  otf^eHy  the  sight  is  better 
when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  because  the  stillfbjiireparent,  peripheral  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lens  are  then  used  for  ^ing.  Persons  thus  affected, 
therefore,  see  better  when  the  illumin^on  is  reduced,  as  in  the  even¬ 
ing  twilight ;  they  have  nyctalopiaCQ n  such  a  case  the  vision  can  also 
be  improved  by  the  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  means  of  atro¬ 
pine.  The  reverse  occurs  whN^rhe  opacities  occupy  the  periphery  of 
the  lens.  Then  vision  ia4)@er  when  the  pupil  is  contracted,  so  that 
the  opacities  are  coveredN^  the  iris.  Such  patients  try  to  get  a  bright 
light,  and  see  better^bCjlay  than  by  night — hemeralopia . 

Later  on,  as  the^yhcity  increases,  the  sight  becomes  more  and  more 
reduced,  the  volitantes  and  the  polyopia  disappear,  and  the 

patient  grov*^*kbd.  But,  even  when  he  has  lost  the  ability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  qljiects  (qualitative  vision),  he  has  still  always  left  him  the 
P^ceptf^mofcf  light — the  distinction  between  light  and  darkness  or 
fiuanm^tive  vision.  The  examination  of  the  perception  of  light  (see 
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§  156)  is  of  great  importance  with  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  a  complete 
opacity  of  the  lens.  If  the  perception  of  light  is  deficient  or  entirely 
wanting,  this  proves  the  existence  of  a  complication  on  the  part  of  the 
retina  or  the  optic  nerve,  in  which  case  an  operation  for  cataract  would 
have  little  or  no  result. 

In  former  times  when  focal  illumination  and  the  optlialmoscope  were  un¬ 
known,  one,  in  making  diagnosis  of  commencing  cataract  was  thrown  back 
chiefly  upon  the  subjective  symptoms,  especially  myodesopsia  (the  seeing  of 
muscae  volitantes),  which  was  therefore  much  more  exactly  studied  and  followed 
up  than  at  present.  At  that  time  it  was  quite  possible  for  pupillary  membranes, 
which  made  the  pupil  appear  gray  or  white,  to  be  regarded  as  opacity  of  the 
lens,  and  they  were  therefore  called  cataracta  spuria.  We  shall  not  fall  into 
this  mistake  if  we  observe  the  connection  which  a  pupillary  membrane  almost 
always  has  with  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  and  which  is  particularly  marked 
when  we  call  in  the  aid  of  atropine.  But,  even  with  all  our  present  auxiliaries, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  the  lens  behind  a  dense  jDupillary  mem¬ 
brane  is  transparent  or  opaque. 

Myopia  often  develops  in  the  beginning  of  senile  cataract.  In  this  case  we 
are  dealing  -with  elderly  people,  who  formerly  saw  well  at  a  distance  and  used 
convex  glasses  for  reading;  and  who  then  began  to  notice  that  they  could  read 
fine  print  again  without  glasses,  and  are  perhaps  very  much  pleased  at  this  so- 
called  “second  sight.”  That,  as  an  off-set  to  this,  they  do  not  see  as  well  at  a 
distance  as  formerly,  often  escapes  their  notice.  Examination  of  the  eye  with 
glasses  shows  that  it  has  become  myopic,  so  that  the  near  point  has  got  back 
again  to  the  reading  distance.  This  myopia  is  ascribable  to  an  increase  in  the 
density  of  the  lens  while  the  cataract  is  beginning  to  form,  an  increase  by  which 
the  refractive  power  of  the  lens  is  heightened.  4 

An  opacity  of  the  same  character  causes  more  disturtm^Nof  vision  when  it 
is  situated  at  the  posterior  than  at  the  anterior  pole  of  t&^ens ;  for  the  nodal 
points  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  those  points  through  wThichp^Tays  entering  the  eye 
without  undergoing  refraction  (principal  rays)  mu^kpass — lie  close  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  pole  of  the  lens.  .  ■■.  ^ . . 

The  anatomical  changes  forming  the  basisuaH(^ticular  opacity  have  been  chief¬ 
ly  studied  in  senile  cataract.  Becker  is  th^ojewho  by  his  profound  researches 
has  done  the  most  to  advance  our  knowmdge  of  the  development  of  cataract. 

Cataract  begins  by  the  separation  ofjfche  lens-fibers  from  each  other  at  cer¬ 
tain  spots,  so  that  fissures  are  pigweed  filled  with  liquid  (Fig.  77,  s).  These 
are  formed  first  at  the  boundarvj (Jm  between  the  nucleus  and  the  cortex,  and 
particularly  in  the  region  Equator  of  the  nucleus.  It  is  assumed  that 

these  dehiscences  are  causoeNby  the  shrinking  of  the  nucleus,  that  is  associated 
with  sclerosis,  when  th^s*s«nnking  proceeds  too  rapidly  for  the  cortex  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  dimini^echvolume  of  the  nucleus.  The  liquid  contained  in  the 
fissures  coagulatesvP®)  drops  or  spheroidal  bodies  (spheres  of  Morgagni;  M, 
Fig.  77).  TheJA^nbers  themselves,  which  bound  the  fissures,  are  at  first  still 
normal  ancHmjiee  transparent.  The  fluid  which  collects  between  them  may  at 
first  be  tnh^jjhrent  too,  and  nevertheless  the  spots  look  cloudy,  because  the  fluid 
in  the  fr&ures  has  a  different  refractivity  from  that  of  the  lens-substance  itself. 
So,  MJV^white  opaque  foam  is  produced  when  we  mix  transparent  air  with 
e^ally  transparent  water  by  agitation.  Afterward  the  lens-fibers  themselves 
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become  cloudy.  They  look  at  first  as  if  sprinkled  with  fine  dust,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  in  their  interior  of  a  fatty  substance  in  extremely  minute  drops. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  lens-fibers  get  cloudy,  their  caliber  becomes  uneven, 
because  they  swell  up  in  spots  (q,  Fig.  77).  In  this  way  bodies  that  are  large, 
vesicular,  and  frequently  nucleated  (vesicular  cells;  &,  Fig.  77)  are  produced. 
Finally,  the  lens-fibers  break  down  completely,  so  that  from  the  lens-tissue  is 
formed  a  pultaceous  mass  consisting  of  drops  of  fat,  spheres  of  Morgagni,  re¬ 
mains  of  lens-fibers,  and  an  albuminous  liquid  (Fig.  77,  z).  As  the  lens-fibers 
break  down,  the  connection  between  them  and  the  capsule,  which  is  a  very  inti- 
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Fig.  77.— Cataracta  Capsulo-lenticularis.  Enlarged  170  x 


ise  of  prolif- 


n>5  auierior  C&psin©  OI  til©  lGIlS  .  6,  cpiuicliuni,  uu^uinug  ciu  cj  v  J  _  V  s' 

eration  ;  1,  normal  lens-fibers  ;  v,  light-colored  vacuoles  (drops  of  hqu^^Wi'gagm)  between 
l  and  the  epithelium.  The  fissures  originating  through  the  separatum  of/ the  lens-fibers  are 
filled  with  a  granular  mass  (coagulated  fluid),  .9,  which  in  places  the  spheres  of  Mor¬ 

gagni,  M.  The  lens-fibers  themselves  are  swollen  up  ( q ),  or  trangfirmed  into  vesicular  cells 
(6),  or  entirely  disintegrated  (z). 

mate  one  in  the  normal  lens,  is  loosened,  and  a  lirffi^^S^he  liquor  Morgagni)  col¬ 
lects  in  open  spaces  between  the  lens  and  ^apVile  (at  v  in  Fig.  77,  appearing 
under  the  form  of  separate  vacuoles,  but  at4SFig*  59,  accumulated  in  greater 
amount  and  separating  the  capsule  from^tnfe^ortex).  By  this  process  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  lens  from  the  capsule,  as  J^Cyto  be  done  in  a  cataract-operation, 
is  facilitated. 

The  nucleus  of  the  lens  is  trrrt^&mied  by  the  sclerosis  of  the  lens-fibers  into 
such  a  resistant  mass  that  geh^^ly  it  remains  unchanged  in  the  midst  of  the 
disintegrating  cortex  (Jc,  Fi^T/ljffi).  Hence  the  nucleus  of  a  cataractous  lens  is 
usually  not  essentially  ^ihffgrent  from  the  nucleus  of  a  healthy  lens  of  the  same 
period  of  life  (Becker\Ixp<5t,  if  there  is  no  hard  nucleus  present  yet,  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  lena^^omplete  (Fig.  60). 

The  subseq^m^hanges  in  the  opaque  and  disintegrated  lens  consist  in  the 
first  place  in  a^&hiHual  resorption  of  the  pultaceous  lens-masses.  In  this  way 
lenticular  qj^ities  may  clear  up  again ;  not,  to  be  sure,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  wor£^fiVtjhe  opaque  lens-fibers  becoming  once  more  transparent,  but  by 
the  d&^pSarance  of  the  opaque  parts.  The  sclerosed  nucleus  resists  resorption 
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as  it  does  disintegration.  Cholesterin  is  not  infrequently  excreted  in  the  cor¬ 
tex  in  tabular  crystals,  which  are  sometimes  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  as  shining  points.  Lime  salts  may  be  deposited  in  the  pultaceous 
lens-masses. 

Capsular  opacity  is  not  situated  in  the  capsule  itself,  which  never  becomes 
opaque,  but  is  deposited  upon  the  capsule.  Opacities  of  the  anterior  capsule 
are  caused  by  an  opaque  tissue  which  is  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cap¬ 
sule  ;  between  it  and  the  lens  (Fig.  78).  This  tissue  takes  its  origin  from  a  pro- 


Fig.  78.— Anterior  Capsular  Cataract.  Magnified  40x1. 

The  capsular  cataract  forms  a  projection  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  covered  by  the 
capsule,  k ,  which  is  unchanged  and  simply  thrown  into  folds.  The  capsular  epithelium, 
e,  loses  its  regularity  at  the  border  of  the  cataract,  its  cells  being  increased  in  number  and 
separated  by  the  cataract  from  the  capsule,  so  as  to  form  for  a  short  distance  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  cataract.  The  cataract  consists  of  a  fibrous  tissue,  with  cells  lying  in  the 
spindle-shaped  gaps  between  the  fibers.  Succeeding  the  cataract  posteriorly  is  liquor  Mor¬ 
gagni,  M,  which  is  coagulated  into  a  pulverulent  mass,  separating  the  capsule  from  the 
cataractous  layers  of  the  lenticular  cortex. 


liferation  of  the  capsular  epithelium.  The  cells  of  this  latter  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  so  that  a  multiple  layer  of  them  is  formed  (Fig.  77,  ex).  From  this  layer 
there  is  formed  by  the  growth  of  the  epithelial  cells  into  elongated  fibers  a  sort 
of  fibrous  tissue  which  looks  like  connective  tissue,  but  still  is  not  true  connect¬ 
ive  tissue,  since  it  has  originated  from  epithelium.  By  the  interposition  of 
this  tissue  between  the  capsule  and  the  lens  a  distinct  ^ya^on  is  formed  upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens.  Jo  . 

The  opacities  of  the  posterior  capsule  lie,  as  a  upon  its  posterior  sur¬ 
face.  vC> 

Inflammation  of  the  lens — phdkitis * — dpS^aot  exist.  Inflammatory  ele¬ 
ments,  such  as  round  cells,  occurring  in/fft^^ns,  do  not  originate  in  it,  but 
enter  the  lens  from  the  outside  througlj^aa^pening  in  the  capsule. 

B.  ClinicaJgfOrms  of  Cataract. 

90.  Every  opacity  beginiQk  first  at  some  special  spot  in  the  lens 
(partial  cataract).  It  i^M^remain  permanently  limited  to  this  spot 
(partial  stationary  c^0pt),  or  it  may  gradually  spread  over  the  whole 
lens  and  lead  to  toraj^ataract  (progressive  cataract). 

♦  Co 

(a)  partial  stationary  cataracts. 

1.  CaUqmta  Polaris  Anterior. — A  small  white  dot  is  seen  at  the 
anteriopjfe©  of  the  lens.  Anatomical  examination  has  proved  that  it 
corresponds  to  an  opaque  tissue  lying  beneath  the  anterior  capsule  and 
- — - — 


*  From  <paic6s,  lentil. 
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between  it  and  the  lens — that  is,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  capsular 
cataract  (Fig.  78).  Hence  this  form  of  opacity  is  also  called  anterior 
central  capsular  cataract.  If  the  opaque  layer  of  tissue  is  thifck  enough 
to  form  a*  distinctly  visible  conical  projection,  we  speak  of  pyramidal 
cataract  (y?,  Fig.  39).  Anterior  polar  cataract  may  be  either  congeni¬ 
tal  or  acquired.  The  former  variety  has  its  cause  in  an  interference 
with  the  development  of  the  lens,  the  precise  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  determined.  The  acquired  form  develops  in  childhood  exclusively, 
and  then  because  of  perforating  ulcers  of  the  cornea  (most  frequently 
in  consequence  of  blennorrhoea  neonatorum).  When  the  ulcer  under¬ 
goes  perforation  and  the  aqueous  escapes,  the  lens  pushes  forward  so 
that  its  umbo  is  applied  to  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  perforation. 
Thus,  partly  by  mechanical  means,  partly  through  the  direct  contiguity 
of  the  inflamed  cornea,  an  irritation  is  set  up  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
anterior  capsule,  so  that  it  proliferates  and  forms  an  opaque  tissue 
beneath  the  capsule.  Afterward  the  ulcer  heals,  the  anterior  chamber 
is  reconstituted,  and  we  then  have  a  central  opacity  of  the  cornea  and 
a  central  capsular  cataract. 

Anterior  polar  cataracts  of  small  area  may  exist  without  giving  rise 
to  any  essential  disturbance  of  vision,  this  being  caused  more  by  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea  than  by  that  of  the  capsule.  Treatment,  none. 

2.  Cataracta  Polaris  Posterior . — This  consists  of  a  small  white  dot 
at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  which,  on  account  of  its  deep  location, 
is  generally  to  be  discovered  only  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  It  belongs 
to  the  posterior  capsule,  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  which  it  is  de¬ 
posited  (hence  also  called  posterior  central  capsular  c^r^t).  Pos¬ 
terior  polar  cataract  is  congenital,  and  dates  from  th^feMie  when  the 
hyaloid  artery  passed  through  the  vitreous  to  the  raQtenor  pole  of  the 
lens  (see  page  267  and  Fig.  56).  When  this  dk^jjj!bars  incompletely, 
some  of  its  tissue  remains  upon  the  posterior  cq$w&e.  Hence,  we  some¬ 
times  find  posterior  polar  cataract  simultsmeSmly  with  persistence  of 
the  hyaloid  artery.  The  interference  ^tn  vision  is  inconsiderable 
when  the  cataract  is  small.  Treatment^one. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  polah0^itaracts  are  capsular,  while  the 
partial  stationary  cataracts  about^Xe  mentioned  are  all  lenticular. 

3.  Circumscribed  Opacitite^uffiarious  Kinds  in  the  Lens  itself. — In 
this  category  belongs  centeal(^raract,  a  small  spherical  opacity  directly 
in  the  center  of  the  lens.  \J?he  cataracta  fusiformis,  or  spindle-shaped 
cataract,  consists  of  «uCypaque  line  which  runs  in  the  axis  of  the  lens 
fi*om  the  anterior  toQjfb  posterior  pole,  and  presents  a  spindle-shaped 
swelling  at  a  i^mjpcorresponding  to  the  center  of  the  lens.  In  cata- 
facta  punctabsN^sfcremely  minute  white  dots  are  found,  either  distrib¬ 
uted  unifoml^  through  the  whole  lens  or  united  in  a  group  in  the 
^terior^MiVal  layer.  Besides  these  here  mentioned,  numerous  other 
formsXf  circumscribed  stationary  lenticular  opacities  are  known,  all  of 
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which,  however,  occur  so  rarely  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  minutely 
described  here.  All  these  opacities  are  sharply  circumscribed,  and  are 
sometimes  of  very  regular  and  graceful  shape ;  they  are  congenital,  and 
are  mostly  found  in  both  eyes.  They  are  often  inherited,  although  the 
same  forms  of  cataract  are  not  always  met  with  in  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  family.  Eyes  affected  with  cataracts  of  this  sort  not 
infrequently  present  other  congenital  malformations  too,  or  are  found 
in  individuals  whose  whole  development,  mental  or  physical,  is  incom¬ 
plete.  Most  of  these  opacities  in  themselves  cause  little  impairment  of 
the  sight,  which,  however,  is  often  defective  for  other  reasons. 

4.  Perinuclear  ( or  Zonular ,  or  Laminar)  Cataract . — This  is  the  most 
frequent  form  of  cataract  in  children.  After  dilating  the  pupil,  we  see 
a  gray,  discoid  opacity  in  the  lens,  surrounded  by  a  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent  marginal  portion  (Fig.  79).  The  diameter  of  the  opaque  disk  is 


m 


,80. 

NIFIED  3x2. 
mellar  cataract  is  denser 


The  iris,  /,  has  retracted  under  atropine.  The  opacity  forming  _ _ 

at  the  margin  than  at  the  center.  The  riders  are  depicted  upper  half,  but  are  left  out- 

below  to  show  how  the  lamellar  cataract  looks  without  Between  the  margin  of  the 

opacity  and  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  P,  is  a  black  intergOT^  corresponding  to  the  transpar¬ 
ent  periphery  of  the  lens.  y  V.J 

|E«^rf6CHEMi 


Fig.  80.— Lamellar  Cataract  in  Cross-sect^ 
The  layers,  s,  placed  between  nucleus  and  cortex 
in  the  equatorial  region,  r,  so  that  riders  are  $prn 


1c  hematic.  Magnified  2x1. 

[ue,  but  the  adjacent  layer  is  so  only 


sometimes  larger,  sometimes  sm^,  and  so,  too,  consequently,  is  the 
width  of  the  peripheral,  transj^ent  zone  (Fig.  79,  P).  Upon  examina¬ 
tion  with  the  ophthalmosc^m  the  cataract  appears  as  a  dark  disk,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  transpi^lM?  and  therefore  red  and  illuminated  periph¬ 
ery  of  the  pupil.  TJiQfhrkness  of  the  disk  is  greater  near  the  edge 
than  in  the  centei^l^  which  circumstance  a  zonular  cataract  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from<^solid  opacity,  which,  as  it  affects  the  nucleus  too, 
would  necessity  be  densest  in  the  center.  Along  the  outline  of  the 
opacity,  whidh  usually  is  sharply  defined,  small  opaque  dentations  are 
not  iniMdently  found,  called  riders,  projecting  from  the  margin  of 
the  cataract  into  the  transparent  periphery,  like  the  spokes  on  the 
stos£mig- wheel  of  a  steamship  (in  Fig.  79  represented  only  in  the  upper 
aliof  the  cataract). 
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Lamellar  cataract  is  caused  by  an  opacity  of  the  layers  lying  between 
the  nucleus  and  cortex  (Fig.  80, 5),  while  these  two  themselves  are  trans¬ 
parent  (Jager).  The  riders  on  the  periphery  of  the  lamellar  cataract 
originate  from  the  fact  that  a  second  layer,  peripherally  situated  with 
regard  to  the  first,  is  beginning  to  become  opaque,  doing  so  first  only  at 
isolated  spots  corresponding  to  the  equator  of  this  first  layer  (?%  Fig.  80). 
These  partial  opacities  embrace  the  equator  of  the  inner  opacity  in  front 
and  behind ;  they  ride  upon  it,  as  it  were,  whence  the  name  riders. 

Lamellar  cataract  almost  always  affects  both  eyes.  Its  time  of  origin 
falls  within  the  first  years  of  life.  It  is  found,  above  all,  in  those  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  suffered  from  convulsions  (Arlt).  Such  convulsions  are 
mostly  caused  by  rickets,  and  especially  by  the  rhachitic  changes  in  the 
skull  (craniotabes).  The  teeth  at  the  same  time  are  irregularly  formed, 
often  being  represented  simply  by  cubical  or  irregular  stumps,  which  are 
covered  unevenly  by  enamel  or  in  places  are  entirely  denuded  (rhachitic 
teeth).  Lamellar  cataract,  therefore,  stands  in  etiological  connection 
with  rickets  (Horner).  Inheritance  of  lamellar  cataract  is  of  not  in¬ 
frequent  occurrence. 

Perinuclear  cataract  is  stationary  as  a  rule,  although  there  are  cases 
in  which  it  gradually  develops  into  a  total  opacity  of  the  lens.  This  is 
especially  to  be  expected  if  riders  are  seen  on  the  margin  of  the  opacity, 
since  these  warrant  us  in  the  conclusion  that  the  opacity  is  making  its 
way  into  the  peripheral  layers. 

The  degree  of  interference  with  vision,  due  to  lamellar  cataract, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the  opacity,  for  la;qVllar  cata¬ 
racts  of  even  small  diameter  are  always  large  enough  wvolcupy  the 
whole  pupillary  area  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  transparen^C^ripheral  zone 
is  always  entirely  concealed  behind  the  iris  when  thHm*pil  is  not  dilated. 
Hence,  as  far  as  vision  is  concerned,  the  degreto^J  saturation  o'f  the 
opacity  is  the  only  thing  that  has  to  be  aodQjered.  As  this  latter 
varies  greatly,  all  gradations  are  found  be^g^ir  almost  normal  sight 
and  considerable  impairment  of  vision. 

Treatment  is  required  for  lamellar  c&terract  only  when  the  interfer¬ 
ence  with  vision  is  considerable.  In  tAese  cases  there  are  two  ways  to 
choose  from  for  improving  tlm  by  operative  means.  The  trans¬ 
parent  periphery  may  be  expp^l^nd  rendered  available  for  vision  by 


means  of  an  iridectomy, 
latter  is  accomplished  in 


ens  may  be  removed  altogether.  The 
ing  people  by  discission ;  in  older  ones,  in 
whom  a  hard  nucleit^^  already  present  in  the  lens,  by  extraction. 
Each  of  these  proce^j^s  has  its  definite  indications,  its  advantages,  and 
its  disadvantagosvVy 

Iridectom^S^^roper  only  when  the  peripheral,  transparent  zone  of 
He  lens  is^retty  broad.  It  retains  for  the  jDatients  the  possibility  of 
seeing  a!^)dfttance  and  near  by  without  glasses,  but  causes  disfigure- 
ment  depriving  the  pupil  of  its  round  shape,  and  also  gives  rise  to 
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dazzling.  It  is  only  of  transient  benefit  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
lamellar  cataract  passes  into  total  opacity  of  the  lens.  On  the  other 
hand,  removal  of  the  lens  produces  a  radical  cure,  and,  if  done  by 
discission,  leaves  a  round  and  mobile  pupil ;  but  it  renders  the  patient 
exceedingly  hypermetropic,  and  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  accom¬ 
modation,  so  that  he  is  compelled  always  to  make  use  of  glasses. 
Hence,  in  the  choice  of  operative  methods,  we  usually  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  If  signs  of  the  progress  of  the  cataract  are  present  (riders  or  a 
demonstrable  gradual  diminution  in  visual  power),  the  removal  of  the 
cataract  is  unconditionally  indicated  If  a  stationary  condition  of  the 
cataract  is  to  be  expected,  we  perform  iridectomy  when  the  transparent 
periphery  of  the  lens  is  broad  enough  to  make  distinct  vision  possible ; 
otherwise,  we  remove  the  lens.  In  order  to  establish  the  availability  of 
the  periphery  of  the  lens  for  vision,  the  visual  acuity  is  determined, 
first  with  the  pupil  contracted,  and  then  after  its  artificial  dilatation 
by  means  of  atropine.  If  the  visual  acuity  is  considerably  increased 
in  the  latter  case,  iridectomy  is  indicated;  otherwise,  removal  of  the 
lens. 


5.  Cataracta  Corticalis  Anterior  et  Posterior — In  this  there  is 
found  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  cortical  layer  of  the  lens  a  stellate  or 
rosette-shaped  figure,  the  center  of  which  corresponds  to  the  pole  of 
the  lens,  while  its  rays  are  directed  radially  toward  the  periphery.  An¬ 
terior  cortical  cataract  is  much  rarer  than  the  posterior  variety ;  some¬ 
times  both  are  found  together.  The  two  forms  of  cataract  occur  gen¬ 
erally  in  those  eyes  which  suffer  from  affections  of  the  deep  parts,  like 
chorioiditis,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  fluidity  of  the  vkropus,  etc. ;  the  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  lens,  thus  produ^M^  induces  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  opacity  in  it.  The  interference  )i<mrvision  is  usually  con¬ 
siderable,  since  it  is  caused  not  only  by  thpvpacity  of  the  lens,  but  also 
by  the  involvement  of  the  fundus,  ^nferior  and  posterior  cortical 
cataracts  remain  stationary  for  man/^J^fs  and  then  at  length  pass  into 
total  opacity  of  the  lens.  They  ^coTdingly  constitute  a  transition  be¬ 
tween  the  stationary  and  the  ^p^ressive  forms  of  cataract.  When 
they  have  induced  total  cata^t,  they  afford  a  bad  prognosis  for  the 
operation  on  account  of  tKgk  being  complicated  with  a  lesion  of  the 
fundus.  ^  0 

An  anterior polafcamract  is  sometimes  joined  by  a  filament  of  connective 
tissue  with  a  central  cicatrix  of  the  cornea.  This  takes  its  origin  from  the  time 
when  the  lens  \^HJbplied  to  the  cornea  after  the  perforation  of  the  ulcer.  The 
lens  and  corndQ^re  then  glued  together  by  a  mass  of  exudation,  which  may 
afterwardF^jCbme  organized  and  be  drawn  out  into  a  long  filament  when  the 
anterio^Q&mber  is  reconstituted.  Generally  the  filament  ends  by  rupturing, 
but  e^eptionally  it  may  persist  all  through  life  and  connect  the  corneal  cicatrix 
anterior  pole  of  the  lens.  There  are  cases  of  anterior  polar  cataract  m 
twhnui  the  corneal  cicatrix  that  is  left  by  the  ulcer  does  not  lie  in  the  pupillary 
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area,  but  in  the  periphery  of  the  cornea.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  perforation 
must  have  occurred  at  some  point  not  directly  in  the  center  of  the  cornea.  In 
fact,  to  produce  the  cataract,  it  is  enough  that  the  lens  as  it  pushes  forward 
after  perforation  has  taken  place  should  apply  itself  by  its  umbo  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea,  even  though  the  latter  itself  is  sound. 

Corneal  opacities  acquired  in  very  early  childhood  often  clear  up  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree,  so  that  in  anterior  polar  cataract  it  is  not  always  a  dense 
cicatrix,  but  often  only  a  slight  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  that  is  found.  If  this 
latter  is  overlooked,  .the  method  of  development  of  the  cataract  might  become 
a  matter  of  doubt. 

Anterior  polar  cataract,  through  subsequent  contraction  of  the  newly  formed 
tissue,  sometimes  causes  a  folding  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  anterior  cap¬ 
sule,  visible  upon  examination  with  a  magnifying-glass.  This  folding  may 
afterward  lead  to  an  opacity  of  the  lens  itself  (total  cataract) ;  in  some  cases  I 
have  seen  a  unilateral  lamellar  cataract  develop  in  this  way. 

Perinuclear  cataract  is  found  in  individuals  who,  in  childhood,  have  suffered 
from  rhachitis  and  from  convulsions  due  to  it.  For  this  reason  Horner  has  pro¬ 
mulgated  the  view  that  the  rhachitic  interference  with  nutrition,  besides  affect¬ 
ing  the  bones,  affects  epithelial  structures  too,  especially  the  teeth  and  the  lens, 
which  in  its  development  has  much  in  common  with  the  teeth.  Upon  this  sup¬ 
position,  those  layers  of  the  lens  would  become  opaque  that  are  formed  during 
the  period  when  the  nutrition  is  being  disturbed  by  rhachitis ;  while  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  rhachitis,  normal  transparent  layers  of  lens- 
substance  are  again  deposited.  If  this  is  correct,  we  are  not  only  able  to  under¬ 
stand  why  lamellar  cataract  presents  a  shell-like  opacity,  but  we  can  also  from 
the  opacity  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  lamellar  cata¬ 
ract  was  formed ;  for,  since  at  the  time  of  its  development  the  opaque  zone 
was  the  most  peripheral  layer  of  the  lens,  its  size  would  give  us  Ihe  volume 
which  the  lens  had  at  the  time  when  the  lamellar  cataract  was  Jfrrahed.  But 
from  the  size  of  the  lens  we  can  deduce  the  age  at  which  the  i&mSllar  cataract 
developed.  Accordingly,  the  smaller  the  equatorial  diamoh^^)f  the  opaque 
disk,  the  less  must  we  assume  this  age  to  be.  Other  for  determining 

with  certainty  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  lamellafr^atfaract  has  developed 
we  do  not  as  a  rule  possess.  An  undoubted  ca&^jQ^ongenital  lamellar  cata- 
ract  is  known  (Becker),  and  as  undoubtedly  the  development  of  a  lamellar  cata¬ 
ract  in  a  child  of  nine  has  been  observed  (De  W^ker).  In  most  cases,  probably, 
the  formation  of  the  cataract  occurs  within  tl(^first  years  of  life,  at  the  time  at 
which  convulsions  also  make  their  appe^hice  in  children ;  generally,  though, 
the  cataract  is  not  discovered  until  lateQyFor  the  persons  affected  with  it  are 
not  blind,  but  are  simply  weak-sigld0J;  ilence  the  affection  from  which  they 
suffer  does  not  generally  make  apparent  until  the  time  when  greater  de¬ 
mands  are  made  upon  the  eye^^tfiftr  is,  in  the  first  years  of  instruction  at  school. 

Deutschmann,  Beselin,  LaWord,  and  Schirmer  have  made  anatomical  ex¬ 
aminations  of  lamellar  c&t$fijbts.  These  showed  that  within  the  opaque  layer 
numerous  small  gaps  fil!0|  with  liquid  (vacuoles)  are  present  between  the  lens- 
fibers.  In  additiqA1^C^er  fissures  occur  surrounding  the  nucleus  like  a  shell. 

Lamellar  cafc^mL  does  not  always  present  a  uniformly  gray  disk,  but  fre¬ 
quently  exhibks  a  complicated  structure.  Densely  opaque  dots  or  graceful 
figures  ar^4fe\noticed  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  opaque  layers,  or  markedly 
°paque  igectfers  are  contrasted  with  the  less  opaque  matter  in  their  vicinity. 
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Again,  while  the  riders  correspond  to  partial  opacities  of  a  neighboring  layer, 
the  latter  may  also  be  opaque  through  its  entire  extent  so  as  to  surround  the 
inner  opaque  layer  like  a  cloak,  while  at  the  same  time  separated  from  it  by  a 
thin  transparent  stratum.  Thus  there  originate  double  or  even  triple  lamellar 
cataracts. 

People  suffering  from  lamellar  cataract  are  often  myopic ;  for,  on  account  of 
the  indistinctness  of  the  retinal  images,  they  are  compelled  to  bring  objects  closer 
to  the  eye  in  order  to  make  up  in  size  of  the  retinal  image  what  it  lacks  in  clear¬ 
ness.  From  this  apparent  myopia  a  real  one  usually  develops  subsequently,  be¬ 
cause,  through  the  habit  of  constantly  looking  at  objects  near  by,  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  eyeball  becomes  stretched  and  the  axis  of  the  eyeball  elongated. 

Gataracta  corticalis  anterior  and  'posterior  are  sometimes  observed  after  injury 
of  the  lens,  and  that  both  when  the  lens- capsule  is  opened  and  also  in  simple 
contusion  of  the  lens’  without  opening  of  the  capsule.  The  stellate  form  of 
opacity  in  the  cortex  develops  in  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  injury, 
and  may  either  rapidly  pass  over  into  complete  opacity  of  the  lens,  or  may  re¬ 
main  stationary,  or  may  even  disappear  again.  The  rapid  development  of  these 
opacities,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  they  can  disappear,  indicate  that  they  do  not 
consist  in  a  clouding  of  the  lens-fibers  themselves.  Probably  what  occurs  is  a 
distention  of  the  preformed  cavities  (lymph-spaces;  Schlosser;  see  p.  255)  in 
the  lens  with  fluid,  which  may  disappear  from  them  again. 


(b)  progressive  cataracts. 

91.  Progressive  cataracts  begin  as  partial  opacities,  which  steadily 
extend  until  at  length  they  occupy  the  entire  lens.  This  is  true,  with 
the  qualification  that  the  portions  of  the  lens  already  sclerosed — that  is, 
the  nucleus — ordinarily  remain  exempt  from  opacity.  Hence,  opacity 
of  the  lens  in  all  its  parts  occurs  only  in  young  pei^tons  whose  lens  as 
yet  has  no  hard  nucleus ;  in  older  people  the  nuc^§generally  remains 
transparent.  The  time  required  for  a  lenticu^^Dpacity  to  involve  all 
the  parts  that  are  capable  of  becoming  opaqufWkall,  varies  very  greatly. 
There  are  cases  in  which  a*transparent  lc^^ecomes  completely  opaque 
within  a  few  hours,  while  other  caHwd^  require  many  years  before 
they  can  become  total.  .  ^ 

We  distinguish  in  the  course J$Ka  progressive  cataract  four  stages, 
which  are  best  marked  in  the  iWst  frequent  form  of  cataract,  senile 
cataract.  To  this  form,  th^fetfore;  the  following  description  mainly 

applies :  . '*S8?.  .  . . . 

First  Stage.  CatarMSfc  Incipiens. — Opacities  occur  m  the  lens,  be¬ 
tween  which  are  ftf(Th&«pots  that  are  still  transparent.  The  shape  of 
the  opacity  is  mo^t Vequently  that  of  sectors  (so-called  spokes),  the  base 
of  which  lookjN^Sa^ard  the  margin,  and  their  apex  toward  the  poles  of 
the  lens. 

Seco&lStyage.  Cataracta  Intumescens. — In  proportion  as  the  lens 
becorr^e^hore  opaque,  it  contains  more  and  more  water,  and  hence 
This  increase  in  volume  of  the  lens  is  recognized  by  the 
smg  shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber.  As  long  as  the  opacity 
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lias  not  reached  to  the  anterior  capsule,  the  iris  throws  a  shadow  upon 
the  lens.  To  see  this,  a  light  is  held  near  the  eye  and  to  one  side  of  it. 
Then  a  black  shadow  is  seen  on  the  side  of  the  pupillary  margin  that 
is  turned  toward  the  light  (Fig.  81  A).  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  opaque  layer  of  the  lens  upon  which  the  iris  casts  its  shadow  lies 
some  distance  behind  the  iris.  This  opaque  layer  acts  like  a  screen 
which  receives  the  shadow  of  the  iris.  An  observer,  looking  at  the  eye 
from  in  front,  sees  then  that  portion  of  the  shadow  which  does  not 
lie  behind  the  iris  itself  (ab,  Fig.  81  B).  This  portion  of  the  shadow 
becomes  narrower  the  nearer  the  opacity  approaches  the  iris,  and  finally 
disappears  altogether  when  the  opacity  reaches  the  anterior  capsule. 


Fig.  81  A. 


Fig.  81  A.— Shadow  of  the  Iris  seen  from  in  Front. 

The  crescentic  shadow  appears  on  the  side  of  the  pupillary  margin  which  is  turned  toward  the 

source  of  light,  L. 

Fig.  81  B.— Shadow  of  the  Iris  upon  the  Lens  in  Schematic  Cross-section. 

The  inner  layers  of  the  lens  are  supposed  to  be  opaque,  the  peripheral  ones  transparent.  The 
source  of  light,  L,  throws  upon  the  surface  of  the  opacity  a  shadow  fromVthe  iris,  whose 
central  border  is  at  b.  An  observer,  looking  from  a  point  straight  in  frojATHwhe  eye,  sees  a 
portion  of  this  shadow,  of  the  width  a  b,  running  at  the  side  of  the  Jf^j^illary  margin  of 


the  iris. 


The  distended  lens  has  a  bluish- white  color  and^ajtoiarked  silky  luster 
of  the  surface,  and  shows  very  clearly  the  stell^wniarkings  of  the  lens. 

During  the  stage  of  intumescence  tho^ojyh^ty  of  the  lens  becomes 
total.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place  Ifee Smis  begins  gradually  to  lose 
water,  so  that  it  returns  once  more  to  ^Tjpformer  normal  volume.  The 
lens  then  enters  upon  the — 

Third  Stage  ( Stage  of  Matu^t).  Cataracta  Matura. — The  ante¬ 
rior  chamber  is  once  more  o{\0ntli  depth,  and  the  iris  no  longer  casts 
a  shadow — a  proof  that  the/0\mcity  of  the  lens  has  become  total.  The 
lens  has  lost  its  bluishwmEe,  iridescent  look,  and  has  a  dull-gray  or 
brownish  color ;  thq  gjdial  markings  of  the  stellate  figure  of  the  lens 
are  still  for  the  me^part  recognizable.  A  mature  cataract  has  the 
property  of  sep^^rng  readily  from  its  connection  with  the  capsule, 
hhis  is  cau^iK^rtly  by  the  fact  that  the  disintegration  of  the  lens- 
fibers  has  nroSeeded  straight  up  to  the  capsule,  partly  by  the  fact  that 
the  le^s^h^merly  enlarged,  lias  diminished  again  in  volume,  and  thus 
-JT  Action  between  the  surface  of  the  lens  and  the  capsule  is 
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loosened.  The  lens  then  lies  in  its  capsule  like  a  ripe  fruit  in  its  rind 
(Arlt) ;  and  thus  it  has  become  ripe  for  operation,  since  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  cataract  should  be  capable  of  removal  from  its 
capsule  without  any  portions  of  the  lens  remaining  behind.  These 
would  form  a  new  opacity  in  the  pupil — a  secondary  cataract — and 
thus  render  the  result  of  the  operation  doubtful. 

Fourth  Stage .  Cataracta  Hypermatura. — The  further  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  a  mature  cataract  consists  in  the  complete  disintegration 
of  the  opaque  lenticular  mass.  This  becomes  converted  into  a  pul- 
taceous  substance,  which  no  longer  shows  any  trace  of  the  original 
structure  of  the  lens,  its  formation  out  of  sectors,  etc.  Hence,  in  a 
hypermature  cataract  we  either  see  no  markings  at  all,  or  nothing  but 
irregular  spots — no  radii  nor  sectors.  The  consistence  possessed  by  a. 
hypermature  cataract  depends  upon  whether  the  gradual  loss  of  water, 
which  began  after  the  intumescence  of  the  cataract  and  reduced  the 
latter  to  its  normal  volume,  keeps  on  or  not.  If  the  loss  of  water  con¬ 
tinues,  the  pultaceous  mass  which  is  produced  by  the  disintegration  of 
the  lens-fibers  becomes  more  and  more  inspissated.  It  dries  up  along 
with  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  into  a  flat,  cake-like  mass ;  the  anterior 
chamber  consequently  becomes  deeper  and  deeper.  This  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  form  of  hypermature  senile  cataract. 

If  the  loss  of  water  ceases  after  the  lens  becomes  entirely  opaque, 
the  lenticular  mass  grows  more  fluid  in  proportion  as  it  breaks  up  into 
constantly  smaller  parts.  If  this  process  goes  on  in  a  young  person,  in 
whom  there  is  no  hard  nucleus  in  the  lens,  the  latter  becomes  liquefied 
through  and  through,  so  that  the  lens  consists  of  a^Xilky  fluid  {cata¬ 
racta  fluida  sive  lactea).  If  this  metamorphosis  an  old  lens,  the 

nucleus,  which  has  failed  to  become  opaque,  also^^apes  disintegration* 
and  sinks  under  the  form  of  a  heavy  compactness  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquefied  cortex.  The  cataract  has  then  ^tommogeneous  white  appear¬ 
ance,  corresponding  to  the  milky  corh^aM  in  its  lower  portion  pre¬ 
sents  a  brownish  shading,  which  k  Wwncled  above  by  a  semicircular 
line,  and  which  corresponds  to  tfcISupper  half  of  the  dark  nucleus. 
As  the  latter  alters  its  position^vrfen  the  movements  of  the  head,  the 
brownish  shadow  can  also  b©’%|pi  to  change  its  place.  This  form  of 
cataract  is  known  as  Mor^^fMi  cataract  {cataracta  Morgagni). 

A  liquefied  lens,  how^fcr,  does  not  remain  permanently  unaltered, 
but  inspissation  of  tKe  Itend  occurs  later  on  through  the  gradual  loss  of 
water,  the  disintegrarEfl  lens-masses  being  at  the  same  time  in  part  re¬ 
sorbed.  In  thi^Ma^  the  lens  constantly  diminishes  in  volume  until,  in 
cases  in  whick^e  nucleus  has  been  present,  it  is  transformed  into  a 
thin,  trm^jjv^nt  membrane  {cataracta  membranacea).  In  children, 
in  whomVJbsorption  is  carried  especially  far,  the  opaque  lenticular 
ma^^Stsappear  altogether  in  places.  The  two  layers  of  the  lens-cap- 
sij^e, Nnnch  has  remained  transparent,  come  into  apposition,  and  thus 
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there  are  formed  perfectly  transparent  spots  in  the  opaque  lens,  recog¬ 
nizable  by  reflected  light  as  black  gaps  in  the  white  pupil.  The  child 
begins  to  see  again,  a  sort  of  spontaneous  cure  of  the  cataract  having 
occurred. 

When  a  hypermature  cataract  has  lasted  a  long  time,  changes  set 
in  which  lead  to  complications :  (a)  Cholesterin,  or  lime-salts,  are  de¬ 
posited  in  the  lens-mass.  The  former  is  recognizable  with  the  naked 
eye  under  the  form  of  shining  points  in  the  opaque  lens.  Calcification 
of  the  lens  ( cataracta  calcarea  sive  gypsea)  takes  place  chiefly  in  com¬ 
plicated  cataracts.  It  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  coloration,  varying 
from  chalk- white  to  yellow,  (b)  The  anterior  capsule  becomes  thick¬ 
ened  by  proliferation  of  the  capsule-cells,  so  that  out  of  a  simple  len¬ 
ticular  cataract  there  is  formed  a  cataracta  capsulo-lenticularis.  The 
capsular  opacity  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  a  dense,  white, 
irregular  spot  upon  the  gray  or  brownish  surface  of  the  lens,  usually 
occupying  the  central  part  of  the  anterior  capsule,  over  an  area  about 
corresponding  to  the  pupil,  (c)  The  lens  becomes  tremulous.  The 
shrinking  of  the  hypermature  cataract  affects  not  only  its  thickness, 
but  also  its  equatorial  diameter.  In  proportion  as  the  latter  diminishes 
in  size,  the  zonula  of  Zinn  is  stretched,  and  thereupon  undergoes  a  cor¬ 
responding  atrophy  of  its  fibers.  Consequently,  the  attachment  of  the 
lens  becomes  imperfect,  so  that  the  lens  shakes  with  the  movements  of 
the  eye  (cataracta  tremula ).  Spontaneous  luxation  even  of  the  lens 
may  take  place  through  partial  or  total  rupture  of  the  zonula.  In 
consequence  of  these  changes  an  operation  for  hypermature  cataracts 
is  often  more  difficult,  and  gives  rather  less  favorable  ra^WBte  than  the 
operation  in  the  stage  of  maturity. 

As  the  diagnosis  of  the  stage  of  a  cataract  is  thaiQlSmch  determines 
the  question  of  the  performance  of  an  operation /T&pd  hence  is  of  great 
practical  importance,  the  distinguishing  signsJSIr  the  separate  stages 
will  be  summed  up  in  the  following  brief  /om: 

1.  Cataracta  incipiens.  Anterior  chfwnfogf  of  normal  depth  ;  trans¬ 
parent  spots  still  to  be  found  in  the  lei(^pbtween  isolated  opacities. 

2.  Cataracta  intumescens.  Anijgjor  chamber  shallower ;  iris  usu¬ 
ally  casting  a  shadow;  lens  blui^fWhite  and  having  a  silky  luster; 
markings  of  the  stellate  figuA^lfte  lens  very  distinct. 

3.  Cataracta  matura.  Qflrnmbei'  of  normal  depth;  no  shadow  cast 
by  the  iris ;  markings  of  ^hd  stellate  figure  of  the  lens  still  recognizable. 

4.  Cataracta  hype^matura.  Anterior  chamber  of  a  normal  depth ; 
no  shadow  cast  by  >l^Tris ;  surface  of  the  lens  appearing  quite  homo¬ 
geneous  (in  the  of  liquefaction),  or  showing  irregular  dots  and 
spots  in  plac^V&me  radial  markings  of  the  lens-star. 

AccordingSo  their  consistence ,  total  cataracts  are  distinguished  into 
Imn]  ( cataracta  dura  et  mollis).  This  has  reference  to  the 
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the  cataract.  By  soft  cataract,  therefore,  we  understand 
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one  having  no  distinct  hard  nucleus  (Fig.  60),  while  those  cataracts 
are  known  as  hard  which  inclose  a  hard  nucleus,  although  the  cortex 
is  soft  (Fig.  59).  The  nucleus,  in  fact,  does  not  usually  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  cataractous  changes,  and  therefore  retains  its  natural  consist¬ 
ence.  The  distinction  between  hard  and  soft  cataract  is  made  chiefly 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  For  the  extraction  of  cataract  from 
an  eye  a  section  must  be  made,  the  dimensions  of  which  depend  mainly 
upon  the  size  of  the  nucleus.  The  wound  must  be  large  enough  for 
the  nucleus  to  pass  easily  through  it,  as  otherwise  the  nucleus  either 
can  not  be  removed  from  the  eye  at  all,  or,  as  it  is  squeezed  violently 
through  the  wound,  it  crushes  the  lips  of  the  latter.  The  soft  cortex 
is  stripped  otf  from  the  nucleus,  as  the  latter  passes  through  the  wound, 
and  can  subsequently  be  readily  removed  from  the  eye  by  stroking ;  it 
is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  pay  any  regard  to  it  in  making  the  section. 
Hence,  in  soft  cataracts  a  small  wound  (simple  linear  extraction)  suf¬ 
fices,  while  in  hard  cataracts  the  wound  must  be  longer,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  nucleus. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  of  importance  before  undertaking  an  opera¬ 
tion  to  diagnosticate  whether  the  cataract  contains  a  hard  nucleus,  and 
if  so,  about  how  large  it  is.  For  this  purpose  we  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  appearance  of  the  cataract.  The 
age  is  to  he  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  development  of  the  nucleus  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  it  in  healthy,  and  hence  alsc  in  cataractous, 
lenses.  Cataracts  of  children  and  young  people  have  no  nucleus ;  in 
older  persons  the  nucleus  is  in  the  main  larger  the  more  advanced  the 
age  is.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  thak^ery  considerable 
individual  variations  occur  with  regard  to  the  si^gf  the  nucleus.  A 
careful  inspection  of  the  cataract,  however,  ei>a|*6s  us  to  see  the  nu¬ 
cleus  directly.  It  can  be  recognized  upop^H^eral  illumination  as  a 
dark  reflex  emanating  from  the  depth  of^6jgPlens.  From  this  we  can 
estimate  its  size,  and  from  its  color  estfriraie  its  consistence  also.  The 
darker — reddish  or  brownish — the/nWeus  is,  the  harder  (and  usually, 
too,  the  larger)  is  it. 

It  may  happen  that  the  sclerosis  of  the  lens  has  advanced  so  far 
that  it  has  been  entirely,  except  a  small  residue,  transformed 

into  a  nucleus.  It  is  verted  into  a  hard,  dark-brown,  trans¬ 

parent  mass.  The  pupffvboks  black,  and  it  is  only  on  careful  inspec¬ 
tion — especially  witfTme  aid  of  lateral  illumination — that  we  recognize 
that  it  is  of  a  p^uliar  dark  brown.  This  condition  is  known  under 
the  name  of  mSpacta  nigra.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  cataract 
in  the  tru^^jrse  of  the  term,  but  a  far-advanced  senile  alteration  of 
the  lens^Vfe&tal  sclerosis  of  it.  Such  lenses  are  always  large  and  hard, 
and  reoinVe  a  large  section  for  their  removal. 

N  N^eb  pacities  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
of  a  cataract  possess  most  frequently  the  following  forms : 
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1.  Opaque  sectors  (radii)  which  look  grayish- white  by  reflected  light,  black 
by  transmitted  light,  and  whose  apices  converge  toward  the  pole  of  the  lens. 
They  correspond  to  the  natural  grouping  of  the  lens-fibers  into  sectors.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  broad  and  triangular,  sometimes  narrow,  being  occasionally  rep¬ 
resented  by  nothing  but  slender  radii.  That  form  of  cataract  in  which  the 
lens  is  traversed  by  numerous,  very  slender  radiating  lines  is  found  chiefly  in 
myopic  eyes.  The  clouding  of  the  sectors  begins  in  their  periphery,  where  they 
are  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope  long  before  their  apices  project  into  the 
region  of  the  pupil  and  impair  vision. 

2.  A  diffuse ,  smoJce-liJce  cloudiness  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  lens. 
It  belongs  to  those  layers  which  directly  inclose  the  nucleus.  This  sort  of 
opacity  disturbs  the  sight  much  earlier  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do 
the  opaque  radii,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  from  the  start  found  in  the 
pupillary  area ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  are  diffuse  and  do  not  have  any  spots 
that  are  quite  transparent. 

3.  We  find,  as  an  extremely  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  eyes  of  old  people, 
an  opaque  ring  which  lies  near  the  equator  of  the  lens,  and  which,  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  arcus  senilis  of  the  cornea,  was  named  by  Ammon  the 
arcus  smilis  (sive  gerontoxon)  lentis.  It  does  not  impair  vision,  since  it  lies  wholly 
behind  the  iris,  and  shows  little  tendency  to  spread. 

Generally,  in  commencing  senile  cataract,  several  or  even  all  of  the  above- 
mentioned  forms  of  opacity  are  met  with. 

4.  In  young  people,  cataract  often  begins  in  the  form  of  irregular,  macular 
or  cloud-like  opacities. 

How  long  a  time  does  it  take  for  a  cataract  to  become  ripe?  The  progress 
of  a  cataract  is  sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  slow,  the  latter  especially  in  senile 
cataract,  which  not  infrequently  remains  in  an  almost  unchanged  condition  for 
years.  Hence,  if  we  find  in  an  elderly  patient  the  first  stages  of  a  cataract  which 
as  yet  produces  no  interference  with  vision  worth  mentioning^  <tjfe\ndication  is, 
in  the  interest  of  the  patient,  not  to  frighten  him  by  comnwmicating  his  con¬ 
dition  to  him,  as  he  perhaps  may  enjoy  sufficiently  good^tfrajmi  for  several  years 
yet  to  come.  For  our  own  security  we  may  communicamrhe  discovery  to  some 
person  intimately  connected  with  the  patient.  Somfcj^ms  the  lenticular  opacity 
progresses  by  fits  and  starts — a  cataract  which  ha^eyiained  unchanged  for  quite 
a  long  time  becoming .  almost  completely  ma<^rc|w!thin  a  few  months  or  even 
weeks.  1C 

,  For  these  reasons  it  is  for  the  most  pa^^bipossible  to  answer  with  precision 
the  patient’s  question  as  to  when  the  c^jpact  will  become  ripe.  The  following 
diagnostic  points  may  serve  for  an  ^pW’oximate  determination :  The  lenticular 
opacity  develops  the  more  rapM^Jtlfe  younger  the  person  is.  Light-colored 
cataracts  become  matured  ma^vhpidly  than  dark  ones,  and  those  with  broad 
radii  more  rapidly  than  tl/os^mth  slender  radii.  A  cataracta  nigra  can  never 
become  matured  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  since  it  is  not  a  cataract 
proper  but  a  sclerosis^ppie  entire  lens  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
verted  in  toto  into  ^^jucleus,  and  hence  always  preserves  a  certain  degree  of 
transparency.  ^Hqj^he  laity  a  criterion  of  the  ripeness  of  a  cataract — i.  e.,  of  its 
readiness  f or^Ajhion  —  is  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
count  fingecs.^  This  does  not  hold  good  for  dark  cataracts,  which  generally 
so  opaque  that  the  patients  can  not  perceive  the  larger-sized 
objetfs.  Nevertheless,  these  can  be  operated  upon  with  good  results,  since  the 
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lens  has  been  transformed  into  a  hard,  horny,  translucent  mass  which  can  readily 
be  shelled  out  cleanly  from  its  capsule. 

The  rapidity  of  ripening  is  also  influenced  by  the  etiology  of  the  cataract. 
Certain  cataracts,  such  as  diabetic,  traumatic,  and  glaucomatous  cataracts,  fur¬ 
thermore  complicated  cataracts,  particularly  those  resulting  from  detachment 
of  the  retina,  are  distinguished  by  their  rapid  rate  of  progress.  The  time 
required  for  ripening  can  be  most  readily  determined,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
senile  cataract,  when  the  other  eye  already  contains  a  ripe  cataract  and  the  time 
that  this  has  taken  to  develop  is  known,  since  presumably  the  rate  of  advance 
of  the  cataract  is  the  same  in  both  eyes. 

The  intumescence  of  the  maturing  cataract  is  caused  by  the  swelling  of  the 
cortex.  It  is,  therefore,  more  distinctly  pronounced  the  softer  the  cataract  is, 
since  then  there  is  much  cortex ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  altogether  wanting  in 
the  dark,  hard  cataracts  which  consist  of  scarcely  anything  but  nucleus.  For 
the  same  reason,  too,  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  hypermaturity  do  not  occur  in 
the  latter ;  instead  of  undergoing  further  disintegration,  the  horny  lens  remains 
unchanged,  or,  at  most,  thickening  of  the  capsule  is  added. 

By  a  combination  of  thickening  of  the  capsule  with  various  degrees  of 
consistence  of  the  lens,  special  varieties  of  cataract  are  produced.  A  liquefied 
lens  in  a  thickened  sac-like  capsule  is  called  cystic  cataract  {cataracta  cystica). 
By  the  term  cataracta  arida  siliquata  is  understood  a  shriveled  cataract  within 
a  thickened  capsule ;  deriving  its  name  (dry,  silique-shaped  or  pod-like  cataract) 
from  its  similarity  to  a  dried  pod  (silique). 

By  the  shriveling  of  the  cataract  in  the  stage  of  hypermaturity  the  anterior 
chamber  becomes  deeper,  until  finally  the  iris,  instead  of  projecting  forward  in 
the  shape  of  a  cone,  lies  in  a  plane.  If  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  cata¬ 
ract  keeps  on,  the  iris  is  not  drawn  backward  so  as  to  form  a  funnel,  except 
when  it  is  joined  to  the  lens-capsule  by  posterior  synechise.  Otherwise  the 
iris  remains  stretched  in  a  plane,  and  the  shriveling  lens  bsqpmes  farther  and 
farther  removed  from  the  iris,  so  that  the  latter,  depm^l  cn  its  support,  be¬ 
comes  tremulous.  A  dark  interspace  is  then  seen  betj^fejf  the  iris  and  the  lens, 
and  the  iris  again  throws  a  shadow  upon  the  latter. ^fxnis  shadow  must  not,  of 
course,  be  confounded  with  that  which  is  fout^Qi  immature  cataract.  Nor 
should  the  black  rim  of  pigment  on  the  marg^Tw'the  pupil,  seen  in  every  case 
of  cataract,  be  regarded  as  the  shadow  (&stju5»on  the  iris.  It  is  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  shadow  by  its  appearance,  ana  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  visible 
not  only  at  the  side  toward  the  light,  Cmrall  round  the  iris. 

In  the  stage  of  hypermaturity  k^which  the  opaque  layers  become  thinner 
through  resorption,  the  sight  ofttflCmcreases  a  little,  so  that,  for  example,  the 
fingers  can  be  again  distinguish^.  -Really  serviceable  vision  sometimes  comes  on 
in  young  people,  when  the^^Vrption  goes  on  so  far  that  spots  are  formed  which 
are  perfectly  transparent  senile  cataract,  in  which  a  hard  nucleus  is  pres¬ 
ent,  it  is  extremely  rar^fer  a  spontaneous  restoration  of  sight  to  occur,  although 
it  may  take  place  following  ways :  (a)  By  the  resorption,  in  exceptional 

cases,  not  only  oi0pk  cortex  but  also  of  the  nucleus  to  such  an  extent  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  slighHbpucities  remain,  (b)  By  the  formation  of  a  Morgagnian  cata¬ 
ract,  and  ^^Jtbsequent  transformation  of  the  fluid  portion  of  the  cataract  into  a 
clear,  transparent  liquid.  Then  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil  is  transparent  and 
blaokf^\ile  the  brown  nucleus  is  seen  lying  in  its  lower  part.  These  cases  are 
n  very  rare,  only  they  were  not  formerly  correctly  diagnosticated.  I  nay' 
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self,  since  I  have  begun  to  pay  attention  to  the  subject,  have  seen  six  such  cases 
which  formerly  I  would  probably  have  looked  upon  as  cataracts  which  had  be¬ 
come  diminished  in  size  and  luxated  downward.  Afterward  the  transparent 
liquid,  and  even  the  nucleus  itself,  may  be  resorbed,  so  that  only  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane  is  left.  ( c )  By  spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  pupil 
again  becomes  partly  or  entirely  black. 

Operations  upon  hypermature  cataracts  give  rather  less  favorable  results  than 
those  performed  at  the  time  of  maturity.  The  chief  disadvantages  of  operating 
in  the  stage  of  hypermaturity  are :  1.  Prolapse  of  the  vitreous  during  the  opera¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  zonula.  2.  Retention  of  the 
thickened  and  opaque  capsule.  Since  this  can  not  disappear  by  subsequent 
absorption,  as  the  opaque  lenticular  masses  may  do,  it  forms  a  permanent  sec¬ 
ondary  cataract.  3.  The  possibility  of  the  products  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
lens-substance,  especially  cholesterin,  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  iris, 
and  exerting  such  an  irritating  action  upon  it  that  iritis  develops.  I  once  oper¬ 
ated  by  discission  upon  a  shriveled  cataract  which  contained  scarcely  anything 
else  between  the  two  layers  of  capsule  but  a  large  amount  of  cholesterin  crys¬ 
tals.  After  the  anterior  capsule  had  been  opened,  the  crystals  poured  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  where  they  could  be  seen  floating  about  like  glistening  points 
in  the  aqueous  and  afterward  sinking  to  the  bottom  after  the  fashion  of  a 
hypopyon.  Although  the  operation  itself  was  done  without  the  iris  receiving 
any  mechanical  injury,  a  severe  irido-cyclitis  nevertheless  ensued,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  I  suppose,  of  the  irritation  of  the  iris  due  to  the  cholesterin. 

To  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  and  its  behavior 
in  cases  of  cataract,  exceptions  occur.  There  are  cases  of  cataract  in  children, 
in  which  the  lens,  instead  of  being  soft,  has  quite  a  hard  nucleus  or  even  has  a 
wax-like  consistence  throughout.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  senile  cataract 
have  been  observed  without  nucleus.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  nucleus  and  not 
the  cortex  may  be  the  first  part  to  become  opaque  in  the  len^^ftadults  ( cata - 
Tacta  nuclearis.) 


92. 


C.  Etiology  of  Cataract. 

1.  Cataract  a  Congenita. — The  cause  ^ffvthis  i 


is  either  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  development  or  an  intra-uterine  iilfljmrmation  of  the  eye.  Both 
the  stationary  partial  cataracts  (particu  t^y  anterior  and  posterior  polar 
cataract)  and  the  progressive  formsQf  cataract  may  be  congenital. 
Congenital  cataracts  are  usually  Liberal  and  often  inherited.  Heredi¬ 
ty,  however,  makes  its  influenofi\Mt  in  non-congenital  cataracts  also, 
and,  in  fact,  even  in  senile  ^J^act ;  there  are  families  in  which  many 
cf  their  members  (and  tkaQoo,  for  the  most  part  at  an  uncommonly 
early  age)  become  blindNfp&m  senile  cataract. 

2.  Cataracta  seryfim  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  of  cataract. 
Indeed,  it  occurs  frequently  in  old  people,  but  not  so  regularly  as 
to  be  regard^D^a  physiological  attribute  of  age — as  the  turning  gray 
of  the  hair^^Sl*  example — but  as  a  pathological  process.  It  usually 
does  not  nvakk  its  appearance  until  after  the  fiftieth  year  of  life,  but  is 
excep^n^v5y  observed  in  the  years  between  forty  and  fifty.  The  fact 
^^aract  occurring  in  an  elderly  person  does  not  of  itself  justify  the 
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diagnosis  of  senile  cataract.  An  old  man  may  get  a  cataract  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  traumatism,  etc.  TIence,  to  establish  this  diagnosis,  it  must 
be  demonstrated  that  neither  in  the  eye  nor  in  the  body  in  general  are 
there  diseases  which  might  account  for  the  development  of  the  cata¬ 
ract,  so  that  the  latter  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  age.  Se¬ 
nile  cataract  always  affects  both  eyes,  but  rarely  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
generally  one  eye  is  in  advance  of  the  other  in  respect  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  cataract. 

3.  Cataract  due  to  General  Diseases. — The  most  frequent  of  these 
is  diabetic  cataract.  This  mainly  develops  when  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  is  high,  and  usually  matures  rapidly.  It  is  always  bilateral. 
In  this  category  are  also  to  be  set  down  perinuclear  cataract  depending 
upon  rickets  and  cataract  due  to  nephritis. 

4.  Cat ar acta  Traumatica . — All  injuries  which  make  an  opening  in 
the  lens-capsule  result  in  opacity  of  the  lens.  If  a  fresh,  transparent 
lens  is  taken  out  of  its  capsule  and  laid  in  water,  it  absorbs  water 
abundantly  and  in  so  doing  becomes  opaque,  swells,  and  finally  breaks 
up  into  layers  through  a  process  of  cleavage.  Precisely  the  same  thing 
takes  place  in  the  living  eye  through  the  imbibition  of  aqueous  by  the 
lens,  when  the  capsule  has  been  opened  through  traumatism,  so  that 
the  aqueous  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  lens-substance.  When 
the  traumatism  affects  the  posterior  capsule,  the  vitreous  acts  in  the 
same  way  as  does  the  aqueous. 

The  opening  of  the  capsule  usually  occurs  through  direct  injury 
inflicted  by  means  of  a  punctured  or  incised  wound,  through  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  a  foreign  body,  and  also  designedly  tlmrtrgli  an  operation 
(discission).  Contusions  of  the  eyeball  also,  whiah^to  not  perforate  its 
tunics,  may  cause  opacity  of  the  lens.  In  ma^ypof  these  cases  it  is 
likely  that  rupture  of  the  capsule,  probably  i*r«ke  region  of  the  equator 
of  the  lens,  is  caused  by  the  contusion.  lis  does  not  exclude  the 

possibility  of  lenticular  opacity  being  q^uyC  by  simple  concussion  with¬ 
out  the  capsule  being  opened — the  ^opfeity  in  that  case  evidently  not 
depending  upon  imbibition  of  aqu^Syk. 

The  development  of  catarac^fter  injury  of  the  capsule  proceeds  in 
the  following  way :  As  earlvj j^a  few  hours  after  the  injury  the  lens  is 
found  to  be  clouded  ii  vicinity  of  the  capsular  wound.  Soon 
swollen  lens-fibers  pmtjfiTO)  through  the  capsular  wound,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
ject  under  the  forn^jJ  gray  flocculi  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
these  later  on  bi^^^off  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  While 
the  prolapsed  r^^es  of  lens-substance  are  becoming  gradually  smaller 
through  rqsqiStoon  and  finally  disappear,  new  flocculi  keep  protruding 
through  <&§vhapsular  wound.  At  the  same  time  the  opacity  spreads 
farthe^tona  farther  in  the  lens  itself,  so  that  usually  within  a  few  days 
theN^sjis  opaque  throughout.  The  subsequent  course  varies.  In 
f^orable  cases  the  eye  remains  free  from  inflammatory  symptoms. 
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New  portions  of  the  lens  keep  coming  through  the  capsular  wound  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  where  they  undergo  resorption.  In  this  way  the 
lens  may  disappear  completely  by  absorption,  so  that  the  pupil  becomes 
clean  and  black,  and  thus  a  spontaneous  cure  of  the  cataract  takes  place. 
In  most  cases,  however,  resorption  comes  to  a  stop  earlier  from  reclos¬ 
ure  of  the  capsular  wound.  Then  opaque  portions  of  the  lens  still  re¬ 
main  in  the  shrunken  capsular  sac  and  form  a  shriveled  cataract,  which 
requires  an  operation  for  the  restoration  of  sight. 

In  the  unfavorable  cases  traumatic  cataract  is  complicated  sooner 
or  later  with  inflammation.  This,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  cataract 
itself,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  consequence  of  the  traumatism, 
by  which  the  membranes  of  the  eye  (particularly  the  uvea)  either  suffer 
a  severe  mechanical  injury  or  undergo  infection.  Then  the  clouding 
of  the  lens  and  the  inflammation  (irido-cyclitis)  go  on  at  the  same  time. 
In  other  cases  the  inflammation  is  the  result  of  the  cataract,  the  lens 
as  it  swells  pressing  upon  the  iris  and  irritating  it  to  the  point  of  inflam¬ 
mation.  The  inflammation  leads  to  the  adhesion  of  the  opaque  lens  to 
the  neighboring  parts,  especially  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  ( cataracta 
accreta ),  and  by  this  adhesion  the  operation  for  the  cataract  is  rendered 
difficult.  In  the  severest  cases  the  inflammation  is  so  violent  that 
alone  it  suffices  to  destroy  the  eye,  either  through  panopthalmitis  or 
through  plastic  irido-cyclitis  terminating  in  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

Increase  of  tension  may  also  be  caused  by  a  swelling  traumatic  cata¬ 
ract.  These  cases  are  less  dangerous  if  they  come  under  the  observation 
of  a  physician,  since  the  increase  of  tension  can  be  done  away  with  by 
timely  interference  (by  paracentesis  of  the  cornea,  by  ]$dm5^al  of  the 
lens,  or  by  iridectomy).  But  if  such  a  case  is  not  tre^cT,  the  sight  is 
usually  destroyed  through  excavation  of  the  optic  n^Qk. 

5.  Cataracta  Complicata. — By  this  term  we^rf^m.  cataracts  occur¬ 
ring  as  the  result  of  other  diseases  of  the  eyebatfy'As  the  lens  draws  its 
nutrient  material  from  the  surrounding  tis£ie|/&  is  easy  to  understand 
how  in  disease  of  the  latter  the  transpl^ncy  of  the  lens  may  suffer. 
The  affections  of  the  eyeball  most  freq|Ontly  leading  to  the  formation 
of  cataract  are :  ( a )  violent  inflamH@}ions  in  the  anterior  sections  of 
the  eye,  such  as  extensive  suppiipawja  of  the  cornea  (particularly  that 
produced  by  abscess)  and  irid^qy&litis ;  (b)  sluggish  inflammations  in 
the  posterior  sections  of  th*e  Qje,  such  as  chorioiditis  (particularly  irido- 
chorioiditis  chronica),  rAj^ia  of  high  degree,  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
detachment  of  the  retifij;  ( c )  glaucoma  in  the  stage  of  glaucoma  abso- 
lutum  ( cataracta  glf^bmatosa). 

I  he  diagno^^^at  a  cataract  is  complicated  may  be  made  in  those 
cases  where  ti&J^is  a  disease  of  the  anterior  section  of  the  eye,  simply 
by  the  external  examination  of  the  eye.  Morbid  changes  may  be  made 
°ut  in  ti^T^ojnea  or  iris,  and  also  adhesions  between  these  organs  and 
the  cXaract.  But  if  the  pathological  changes  which  have  led  to  the 
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production  of  opacity  in  the  lens  appertain  to  the  deeper  portions  of 
the  eye,  they  may  not  be  visible  from  the  outside.  Even  in  such  cases, 
however,  the  cataract  often  shows  itself  to  be  complicated  by  its  pecul¬ 
iar  appearance.  Thus  in  chorioiditis  and  retinitis  pigmentosa,  stellate 
anterior  and  posterior  cortical  cataracts  are  found  (see  page  372) ;  and 
total  cataracts  are  often  distinguished  by  being  liquefied  or  calcified,  by 
the  thickening  of  the  capsule,  by  the  assumption  of  a  yellow  or  green 
color,  by  tremulousness  of  the  lens,  etc.  If  the  cataract  presents  noth¬ 
ing  exteriorly  that  points  to  its  being  complicated,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  is  by  examining  the  perception  of 
light,  a  thing  which  should  be  done  in  every  case.  Such  examination 
will  often  demonstrate  the  perception  of  light  to  be  deficient  or  alto¬ 
gether  wanting  in  complicated  cataract. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  cataract  is 
complicated,  because  by  this  fact  the  prognosis  and  treatment  are  influ¬ 
enced.  The  prognosis  is  less  favorable  than  in  uncomplicated  cataracts, 
both  because  the  operation  is  more  difficult  to  perform,  and  because 
the  result,  as  far  as  sight  is  concerned,  is  less  successful.  Moreover, 
complicated  cataracts  often  require  special  methods  of  operation. 
Many  complicated  cataracts  are  not  susceptible  of  being  operated  upon 
at  all. 


In  exceptional  cases  congenital  cataracts  are  not  discovered  immediately  after 
birth,  but  only  when  the  child  is  some  weeks  or  months  old.  For  new-born 
children  have  very  narrow  pupils;  and,  moreover,  keep  their  eyes  shut  most 
of  the  time  because  they  sleep  so  much,  so  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that  their  pupils  are  not  black.  Then,  too,  as  such  yqmipMchildren  do  not  fix 
their  eyes  upon  objects,  the  fact  that  they  do  not  so^^not  obvious.  Partial 
congenital  cataracts,  if  they  do  not  cause  any  not&M^mpairment  °f  sight,  are 
often  not  noticed  until  the  patient  is  of  a  pre£fi^hature  age,  or  perhaps  are 
never  discovered  at  all.  Not  a  few  congenit^^araracts  are  complicated,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  changes  found  at  the  sma^j©ne  in  the  iris,  especially  posterior 
synechiae.  They  are  hence  the  result  metal  iritis.  The  formation  of  the 
cataract  must  in  many  cases  be  datedWetty  far  back  in  intra-uterine  life,  since 
children  sometimes  come  into  the  w d©  with  cataracts  that  have  already  become 
shriveled.  Here,  therefore,  the  ^Jire  process  of  ripening  and  of  shriveling  has 
been  evolved  in  utero.  Qw 

Endeavors  have  been^qM^,  ITitherto  in  vain,  to  discover  some  general  dis¬ 
turbance  of  nutrition  asH^^ause  of  senile  cataract.  Deutschmann  thought  that 
in  a  number  of  cas^s*  jNgimultaneously  existing  albuminuria,  Michel  an  athe¬ 
romatous  degeneratiofr^f  the  carotid,  should  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
opacity  of  the  Larger  statistics  have  not  confirmed  these  conjectures. 

Both  albumi  and  atheroma  of  the  larger  vessels  have  been  found  to  be 
very  frecwW\ih  old  people  generally,  and  quite  as  frequent  in  those  who  do 
not  suflqr^oin  cataract  as  in  cataractous  patients.  As  little  are  we  justified  in 
believing  that  senile  cataract  occurs  especially  in  decrepit  old  men.  On  the 
cfcrftSafy,  it  is  very  often  found  in  perfectly  robust  persons;  and,  moreover,  those 
Inc^  fiduals  who  are  affected  with  senile  cataract  remarkably  early  (in  the  years 
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between  forty  and  fifty)  are  by  no  means  prematurely  aged  in  other  respects. 
It  hence  seems  as  if  senile  cataract  must  be  ascribed  to  purely  local  causes.  In 
the  process  of  transformation  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  lens  into  nucleus  (scler- 
rosis)  these  layers  diminish  somewhat  in  volume.  Under  normal  conditions  this 
process  of  shrinking  is  conducted  so  slowly  and  gradually  that  the  cortical  lay¬ 
ers  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  diminished  volume  of  the  nucleus.  But, 
if  the  shrinking  goes  on  with  exceptional  speed  or  irregularly,  there  may  be 
produced  undue  traction  and  subsequent  separation  of  those  layers  of  the  lens 
which  lie  between  nucleus  and  cortex.  In  this  situation  fine  fissures  are  formed 
in  which  fluid  accumulates ;  afterward  the  adjacent  lens-fibers  themselves  be¬ 
come  opaque,  and  thus  afford  the  initial  impulse  which  leads  to  the  opacity  of 
the  entire  lens  (Forster). 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  cause  of  diabetic  cataract  was  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  abstraction  of  water;  for  if  a  fresh,  transparent  lens  with  uninjured 
capsule  is  laid  in  a  solution  of  sugar  (or  even  a  solution  of  salt),  the  lens  becomes 
clouded,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  solution  absorbs  water  from  the  lens  with 
avidity.  If  the  opaque  lens  is  then  put  back  in  plain  water,  it  again  becomes 
clear.  The  same  experiment  can  also  be  performed  upon  living  animals.  The 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  frog  is  replaced  by  a  solution  of  sugar  or  salt,  where¬ 
upon  the  lenses  become  opaque.  Then,  if  the  frog  is  put  back  again  into  water, 
the  lenses  clear  up  once  more.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  experiments  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  in  diabetes  the  fluids  of  the  eye,  and  particularly  the  aqueous,  act, 
on  account  of  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain,  by  withdrawing  water  from  the 
lens,  so  that  the  latter  becomes  opaque.  This  view  appeared  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  diabetic  cataract  occurs  only  when  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  is  great.  More  recent  analyses  of  the  aqueous  in  diabetics  have,  however, 
shown  that  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  it  is  very  small,  much  smaller  than 
the  amount  necessary  in  the  experiments  to  produce  opacity  of  the  dens.  Hence, 
although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  altered  composition  qf  <rife*fluids  of  the 
eye  is  accountable  for  diabetic  cataract,  nevertheless,  the  adjph*  of  this  factor 
is  not  to  be  conceived  of  simply  as  an  abstraction  of  wat/V*mit  more  compli¬ 
cated  disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  the  lens,  the  of  which  is  not  yet 

exactly  known,  must  be  supposed  to  exist.  A  forA^s#  cataract  which  really 
depends  upon  the  abstraction  of  water  is  probabl^6ji|)t  which  sometimes  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  last  stage  of  cholera.  ^ 

The  prognosis  of  diabetic  cataract,  as  Kr  as  the  operation  upon  it  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  less  favorable  than  in  senile  ca^acts,  because  in  diabetes  wounds 
show  less  tendency  to  heal,  and,  moreov^^liabetes  predisposes  to  iritis.  Hence, 
if  we  have  to  operate  upon  a  diabeticfc^taract,  we  wait  until  by  suitable  treat¬ 
ment  the  amount  of  sugar  in  th^upjgte  iias  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  In  diabetic  cataracts  jdMi  have  not  advanced  too  far  sometimes  a 
partial  disappearance  of  tl^T edacities  have  been  observed,  after  a  successful 
treatment  of  the  diabetesjjby^fne  Carlsbad  water-cure).  These  cataracts,  there¬ 
fore,  are  the  only  ones*-^jSd  they  only  in  exceptional  cases — which  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  medicinal(Qaiment. 

An  interestiij^G^hnple  of  opacity  of  the  lens,  due  to  an  altered  composition 
°f  the  nutrien^&tfds,  is  naphthalinic  cataract.  This  is  produced  when  naph- 
thalin  is  adimnmered  to  rabbits.  Retinitis  develops  first  with  opacities  of  the 
^treou^^fi^ubsequentiy  a  cataract  forms  (Bouchard).  Another  way  of  pro¬ 
tract  experimentally  is  to  diminish  the  temperature  of  the  lens  by 
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laying  ice  upon  the  eye  (Michel).  Stein  has  set  up  opacity  of  the  lens  in  young 
Guinea  pigs  by  putting  the  animals  in  the  resonator-box  of  a  tuning-fork  which 
was  kept  in  constant  vibration.  After  they  had  stayed  several  days  in  the  box, 
a  partial  cataract  developed,  which  afterward  cleared  up  again  spontaneously. 
In  this  case  the  cataract  was  probably  produced  by  the  fact  that  the  vibrations 
of  the  tuning-fork  caused  slight,  but  frequently  repeated,  concussions  of  the 
lens.  To  concussion  of  a  coarser  sort  are  perhaps  referable  those  cases  of  cata¬ 
ract  developed  after  various  sorts  of  convulsions.  To  this  category  belong  epi¬ 
leptic,  hysterical,  and  eclamptic  convulsions.  Lamellar  cataract — wrhich  de¬ 
velops  in  children  after  convulsions — is  also,  according  to  Arlt,  a  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  concussion  of  the  lens.  Perhaps,  too,  the  cases  in  which  cataract 
forms  in  ergotism  and  rhaphania  depend  upon  the  convulsions  which  frequently 
accompany  these  diseases.  After  a  stroke  of  lightning  a  development  of  cata¬ 
ract  is  observed  which  is  variously  referred  to  the  concussion,  to  the  evolution 
of  heat,  and  lastly  to  the  chemical  (electrolytic)  action  of  the  electric  spark. 
According  to  experimental  investigations  by  Hess,  electric  shocks  produce  in 
animals  the  death  of  the  cells  of  the  capsular  epithelium — a  fact  which  would 
supply  the  reason  of  the  formation  of  cataract  in  these  cases. 

In  traumatic  cataract  it  is  the  rule  that  the  opacity  of  the  lens  becomes 
total,  spreading  rapidly  from  the  site  of  the  wound  in  the  capsule  to  the  rest  of 
the  lens.  Exceptionally,  however,  cases  are  observed  in  which  the  opacity  of 
the  lens  remains  partial  or  indeed  actually  disappears  again.  For  this  to  occur, 
the  capsule  wound  must  be  very  small,  so  that  it  closes  quickly  and  the  aqueous 
has  no  longer  access  to  the  lens-fibers.  Most  favorably  situated  in  this  regard 
are  those  capsular  wounds  which  lie  behind  the  iris,  by  the  adhesion  of  which  to 
the  wound  the  latter  is  very  soon  closed  up.  In  such  cases  it  may  happen  that  a 
circumscribed  opacity  remains  only  at  the  site  of  injury,  or,  if  a  foreign  body,  has 
penetrated  the  lens,  along  the  track  of  the  wound.  By  resorption  of  the  opaque 
portions  the  opacity  itself  may  even  in  part  clear  up  again,  /^ometimes,  too,  as 
a  consequence  of  injury,  stellate  anterior  or  posterior  cpm^d  cataracts  develop 
which  may  likewise  remain  stationary  or  even  retrogrG§|<yee  page  374). 


D.  Treatment  of 

93.  Every  sort  of  medicinal  treatmewfiOinelfectual  against  cataract. 
An  improvement  of  the  sight  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  atropine  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  opacity  oowpies  principally  the  pupillary  area 
of  the  lens.  In  that  case,  af termination  of  the  pupil,  the  peripheral 
transparent  portion  of  the  leir^Jkm  be  employed  for  vision. 

The  popular  remedial 0jicMpiack  medicines  which  are  alleged  to 
have  been  of  assistanc^-wv^ataract  are  mostly  such  as  contain  bella¬ 
donna,  and  act  favo^aM^upon  the  sight  in  the  way  just  mentioned. 
The  improvement^™^ obtained,  however,  is  transient,  disappearing  as 
soon  as  the  perb^^al  layers  are  implicated  in  the  opacity  by  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  po^fc^fct.  A  cure  of  cataract  can  be  secured  only  by  opera¬ 
tive  me  Hie  indispensable  prerequisite  for  this  is  that  the  light- 

perceivki^iparts  (retina  and  optic  nerves)  should  be  healthy,  a  matter 
whid*^  determined  by  careful  testing  of  the  light-perception  (see 
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The  methods  of  operation  in  vogue  are  mainly  discission  and  ex¬ 
traction.  Discission  is  chiefly  adapted  for  the  cataracts  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  which  do  not  yet  contain  a  solid  nucleus.  It  can  be  performed  in 
every  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  cataract,  and  hence,  too,  in  partial 
opacities  of  the  lens.  Moreover,  discission  is  indicated  in  membranous 
cataract,  not  to  effect  their  absorption,  which  would  be  impossible,  but 
to  tear  a  hole  in  them  (dilaceration).  The  indications  for  extraction 
will  be  given  at  the  same  time  with  the  description  of  the  methods  for 
performing  it  (§§  161,  162).  If  possible,  it  is  to  be  performed  only 
when  the  cataract  is  ripe.  In  immature  cataracts,  layers  of  transparent 
cortex  remain  adherent  to  the  capsule,  and  afterward  become  opaque, 
so  that  a  secondary  cataract  is  formed.  Different  operative  methods 
have  been  proposed  to  accelerate  the  process  of  ripening,  among  which 
Forster’s  (iridectomy  with  massage  of  the  lens,  §  157)  is  the  most 
•employed. 

Cataracts  which  are  congenital  or  which  develop  in  childhood 
should  be  operated  upon  as  early  as  possible.  Children  can  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  operation  of  discission  with  good  results  at  the  age  of  a 
few  weeks.  If  the  cataract  is  not  operated  upon,  the  development  of 
the  retina  is  arrested  and  amblyopia  ex  anopsia  is  produced.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  good  result  of  a  cataract-operation  that  is  performed  at  a 
later  date  is  comparatively  small  as  far  as  vision  is  concerned. 

In  traumatic  cataract  our  first  thought  should  be  to  combat  the  in¬ 
flammation  which  usually  follows  the  injury.  Iced  compresses  are  of 
the  most  service  against  this  impending  inflammation,  and  also  against 
the  great  swelling  of  the  wounded  lens.  Removal  of  the  cmaque  lens 
should  be  performed  at  once  only  when  through  its  owivjfpy  swelling 
it  is  itself  the  cause  of  inflammation  or  of  increase  of  ||2kon.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  is  better  to  put  off  the  operation  until  later,rQkt  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  symptoms  be  aggravated  or  brought  on  ane^vQJ^it.  If  we  wait  a 
long  time,  often  a  great  part  of  the  cataract  is^Tm^&rbed  spontaneously, 
so  that  instead  of  extraction  a  simpler  operafco^^discission)  can  be  per¬ 
formed.  So,  too,  in  complicated  catarac^associated  with  inflammatory 
symptoms  we  had  better  await  the  declfil  of  the  inflammation  before 
operating,  unless  imperative  indications  compel  us  to  an  earlier  per¬ 
formance  of  the  operation. 

An  eye  which  has  been  derated  upon  for  cataract  is,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  loss  of  the/te©(aphakia),  hypermetropic  to  a  marked 
degree,  and  has,  moreoveV^iost  its  power  of  accommodation,  so  that 
distinct  vision  can  beh^gdned  only  by  suitable  convex  glasses. 

Shall  we  operaje^^n  an  eye  affected  with  a  mature  cataract  if  the  other 
still  sees  well  ?  case  when  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  a  cata¬ 

ract  is  already  p^ent  in  the  second  eye  this  question  is  evidently  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  th^ffirmative.  To  know  whether  we  shall  also  operate  wThen  the 
second  ^y^^3erfectly  healthy  and  gives  us  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  cataract,  we  must  ask  what  gain  the  patient  would  derive  from  a  uni¬ 
lateral  cataract- operation.  How  is  vision  performed  with  two  eyes,  one  of 
which  has  its  lens  and  the  other  has  not  ?  In  that  case  a  very  great  difference 
exists  between  the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes — that  is,  a  marked  degree  of  ani¬ 
sometropia.  Binocular  single  vision  is  still  possible,  but  the  images  are  never 
sharp  and  distinct  in  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  The  plan  that  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  itself  of  correcting  the  aphakic  eye  by  a  corresponding  convex  glass,  and 
thus  making  both  eyes  alike,  proves  to  be  impracticable  (see  §  150) ;  but,  though 
the  patient  is  not  able  to  use  the  operated  eye  for  distinct  vision  at  the  same 
time  with  the  other,  he  yet  derives  from  it  the  advantage  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
field  of  vision.  In  one-eyed  people  the  field  of  vision  for  the  single  eye  is  lim¬ 
ited  toward  one  side  by  the  nose,  while  the  man  who  sees  with  two  eyes  has  a 
binocular  field  of  vision  which  stretches  very  far  toward  both  sides.  An  eye 
which  has  been  operated  upon  for  cataract  furthermore,  even  though  it  never 
wears  a  proper  convex  glass,  nevertheless  retains  all  its  functional  capacity,  so 
that  it  can  at  once  take  the  place  of  the  other  eye  in  case  that  should  become 
unserviceable.  It  is,  therefore,  a  reserve  for  the  future.  If  we  had  left  the 
cataract  with  the  idea  of  not  operating  upon  it  until  something  had  happened 
to  the  other  eye,  we  might  perhaps  be  obliged  to  operate  upon  a  very  hyperma- 
ture  cataract  under  unfavorable  conditions. 

Historical. — Cataract  was  already  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  physicians.  On  account  of  the  gray  appearance  of  the  pupil,  they  de¬ 
noted  it  by  the  name  of  glaucoma,  which  word  in  the  course  of  time  has 
changed  its  meaning.  The  ancients  also  knew  the  operation  for  cataract,  which 
they  performed  by  depressing  the  opaque  lens  into  the  vitreous  by  means  of  a 
needle  (depressio  cataractse).  Nevertheless,  they  had  an  erroneous  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  in  that  they  located  the  opacity  not  in  but  in  front 
of  the  lens.  This  latter  body,  bright  as  crystal,  the  most  obvious  thing  when 
the  eyeball  is  opened,  was  considered  by  the  ancients  toJkAthe  true  seat  of 
vision,  the  percipient  organ,  such  as  now  we  know  the  re^us.  ti  be.  According 
to  this  view,  the  loss  of  the  lens  would  necessarily  complete  blindness  ; 

but  since  the  ancients  knew  that  in  the  operation  foifo^faract  the  opacity  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pupil,  and  nevertheless  the  siglitdsQyt  lost,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  restored,  they  could  not  consistently  regard  HmVpacity  as  located  in  the  lens. 
They  thought  the  opacity  which  they  depi^ssM^nto  the  vitreous  was  situated 
in  front  of  the  lens.  They  believed  that^t  oHginated  from  the  pouring  out  of 
an  opaque  liquid  between  the  iris  and  i0>  and  hence  they  called  cataract  hypo- 
chyma  (vn o,  beneath,  and  ^eco,  I  poj^  or  suffusio,  suffusion.  Since  it  was  im¬ 
agined  that  the  opaque  liquid  ferfVrown  from  above  in  front  of  the  lens,  the 
name  cataracta  (cataract),  w&j^j^SKLll  is  usually  employed,  came  into  use  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  Germain  word  “  Staar”  is  likewise  very  old.  The  ex¬ 
pression  staraplint  (Staafblind)  occurs  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  It  means 
really  eyes  which  are  stVfiJ(rigid) — i.  e.,  fail  to  follow  objects  because  they  do 
not  see  them.  CataGjt  is  known  as  “  grauer  Staar,”  on  account  of  the  gray 
color  of  the  pupilOj^ distinguish  it  from  “scliwarzer  Staar  ” — i.  e.,  those  varie¬ 
ties  of  blindne^Vn  which  the  pupil  remains  black  (blindness  due  to  disease  of 
the  fundus^f  the  eye).  “Gruner  Staar”  is  glaucoma. 

Our  knowledge  as  to  the  true  nature  of  cataract  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  tha^SwJ  century.  Even  before  this  one  or  two  savants,  like  Mariotte  and 
B^ernferve,  recognized  the  real  situation  of  the  opacity,  without  their  doctrines, 
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however,  obtaining  general  acceptance.  In  the  year  1705,  Brisseau,  a  French 
surgeon,  had  the  opportunity  of  performing  an  autopsy  upon  the  body  of  a 
soldier  who  had  a  mature  cataract  in  his  eye.  Brisseau  performed  depression 
of  the  cataract  upon  the  cadaver  and  then  opened  the  eye,  when  he  found  that 
the  opacity  which  he  had  depressed  into  the  vitreous  was  the  lens.  He  laid  his 
observations,  together  with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  before  the  French 
Academy,  but  obtained  no  credence.  The  Academy  confuted  him  by  holding 
up  the  doctrines  of  Galen  in  regard  to  cataract.  It  was  not  till  three  years 
later,  when  new  proofs  had  been  brought,  that  the  Academy  recognized  the 
new  doctrine,  which  soon  found  general  acceptance. 


II.  Changes  of  Position  of  the  Lens. 


94.  Changes  of  position  of  the  lens  always  have  their  anatomical 
cause  in  changes  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn.  This  in  the  normal  eye  is 
tightly  stretched,  and  holds  the  lens  so  firmly  that  the  latter  remains 
perfectly  immovable  even  with  the  most  violent  motions  of  the  head. 
Hence,  any  tremor  of  the  lens,  and  still  more  any  displacement  of  it 
from  its  natural  position,  presuppose  a  relaxation  of  the  firmness  of 
this  attachment.  Such  a  relaxation  can  take  place  either  from  a  simple 
elongation  and  loosening  of  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  or  from  their  com¬ 
plete  destruction.  Changes  of  this  sort  may  affect  either  single  spots 
or  the  entire  circumference  of  the  zonula. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  a  change  of  position  differ  according  as 
the  lens  is  only  displaced  a  little  (subluxation),  or  has  left  its  place  in 
the  fossa  patellaris  altogether  (luxation). 

(a)  Subluxation  may  consist  in  the  lens  being  place^A  little  ob¬ 
liquely,  so  that  one  edge  of  it  looks  somewhat  forwaimjtlm  opposite 
one  somewhat  backward.  This  is  recognized  from  JiiMlinequal  depth 
of  the  anterior  chamber.  Another  sort  of  subluxaijCh  is  produced  by 
lateral  displacement  of  the  lens,  so  that  it  no  longer  lies  in  the  center 
of  the  fossa  patellaris.  In  this  case,  too,  tkeCa^terior  chamber  is  un¬ 
equally  deep.  If,  for  example,  the  len&  r^somewhat  depressed,  the 
anterior  chamber  would  be  found  to  be/d2bper  in  its  upper  half,  shal¬ 
lower  below  (Fig.  82).  Besides,  when*  tfee  pupil  is  dilated  (and,  if  the 
displacement  is  marked,  without  thrf^we  can  see  the  edge  of  the  lens. 
This,  in  the  example  above  depression  of  the  lens,  would 

run  transversely  across  the  (py^il  forming  an  arch,  which  is  convex 
upward.  That  part  of  th^^ypil  which  is  situated  above  it  and  which 
has  nolens  (Fig.  82,  ^)^x)uld  be  a  deep  black,  while  the  lower  part  (?) 
which  contains  the  Ipy&would  be  of  a  delicate  gray.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  even^R^most  transparent  lens  reflects  some  light.  Really, 
therefore,  the^ra^hal  pupil  is  not  perfectly  black,  but  of  a  very  dark 
gray — a  fact  wnrcii  one  can  convince  himself  of  in  those  cases  in  which, 
^cement  of  the  lens,  one  part  of  the  pupil  is  aphakic,  and 


of  a  pure  black. 
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In  both  cases— that  is,  both  in  obliquity  and  in  lateral  displacement 
of  the  lens,  conditions  which  are  often  combined  there  occurs  in 
movements  of  the  eye  tremor  of  the  inadequately  attached  lens  and 
with  the  lens  of  the  iris  also  (iridodonesis). 

(b)  Luxation  of  the  lens  consists  in  its  leaving  the  fossa  patellans 
altogether,  either  by  prolapsing  into  the  anterior  chamber  or  by  reced¬ 
ing  into  the  vitreous.  . 

A  lens  luxated  into  the  anterior  chamber  is  readily  recognizable 
from  its  shape.  This  is  more  convex  than  usual  because  the  lens  is  no 


Fig.  82. —Subluxation  of  the  Lens.  Sch 


The  lens  has  sunk  so  far  downward  that  its  upper  edge  is  visibk^te  pupil. 

of  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula,  it  is  much  bulged  out,  andis^ifcontact  gyit 

with  the  ciliary  processes;  moreover,  the  lower  half  iris  is  pressed  ioi ^ } 

Above,  on  the  contrary,  the  anterior  chamber,  throu&Mession  of  the  ins,  is  abnormi ally 
deep.  Of  the  beam  of  rays  emitted  by  the  himmou^npint  o,  a  portiongoesthrought^ 
aphakic  part,  a,  of  the  pupil ;  these  rays  on  aco^A^f  the  absence  of  the  iens^ are  ms  im 
ciently  refracted,  so  that  they  come  to  a  focusfbeM<  the  retina  at  Qf 

retina  a  diffusion-circle,  b.  That  portion  of  t\gj*iam  passing  through  the  section^  ^ 
the  pupil,  which  contains  the  lens,  undergoefccessive  refraction  on  account  of  the  mcreas 
convexity  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  rays  intem^n  front  of  the  retina  at  /,  and  form  upon  wie 
retina  a  diffusion-circle,  6,.  This  latter  to  lie  below  the  fovea  centralis  (and  lie  ow 

the  diffusion-circle  6),  because  all  rays^aslffig  through  the  lens  undergo  a deviation  dc 
ward  on  account  of  the  prismatic  acti^ffjpf  the  latter.  Thus  two  images  of  t  p 
produced  upon  the  retina  (monocuWrcmflopia). 

longer  kept  flat  by  the  t£^zonula.  It  therefore  assumes  its  maximum 
convexity,  as  it  doerf-uOi  the  strongest  effort  of  accommodation, 
the  lens  is  transpar5s<  its  edge  appears  like  a  curved  line  of  golden 
luster,  so  that  'kfthoks  as  if  a  great  drop  of  oil  were  lying  m  t  le 
anterior  chsu  jqQh  The  anterior  chamber  is  deeper,  especially  below, 
where  th^^is  pressed  backward  by  the  lens. 

LuxaS^n  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  occurs  more  frequently  than 
luxart*^  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  anterior  chamber  then  is  eep 
hecavie  of  the  recession  of  the  iris,  which  is  tremulous.  The  pupd  's 
pure  black.  The  lens  itself,  if  opaque,  may  sometimes  be  recog- 
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nized  deep  down  even  with  the  naked  eye ;  in  most  cases,  however,  the 
ophthalmoscope  is  required  in  order  to  discover  it.  It  is  either  attached 
to  some  spot  of  the  fundus  by  means  of  exudate,  or  it  floats  about  freely 
in  the  vitreous  ( cataracta  natans ). 

Every  dislocation  of  the  lens  entails  a  considerable  disturbance  of 
vision.  If  the  lens  still  lies  within  the  pupillary  area,  the  eye  becomes 
very  myopic,  because  the  lens  assumes  its  maximum  convexity  on  account 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula.  Added  to  this  is  a  considerable  degree 
of  astigmatism,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  lens,  either  from  lying 
obliquely  or  being  laterally  displaced,  refracts  the  light  with  unequal 
strength  in  the  different  meridians  (regular  astigmatism) ;  or  the  re¬ 
fractive  power  may  even  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  same  meridian 
(irregular  astigmatism).  The  astigmatism  attains  its  maximum  when 
the  lens  is  so  greatly  displaced  that  its  edge  is  visible  in  the  pupil,  the 
latter  thus  consisting  of  a  portion  which  does,  and  of  one  which  does 
not,  contain  the  lens.  In  such  a  case,  moreover,  double  vision— monoc¬ 
ular  diplopia — is  present ;  for  the  marginal  portions  of  the  lens  act  like 
a  prism,  whose  refracting  edge  corresponds  to  the  equator  of  the  lens. 
By  reason  of  this,  the  rays  passing  through  the  lens  are  deviated,  so 
that  two  images  (b  and  bv  Fig.  82)  of  one  object  (o)  are  formed  upon 
the  retina.  Neither  of  these  is  distinct.  The  image  (b)  produced  by 
the  aphakic  portion  of  the  pupil  corresponds  to  that  formed  by  a  very 
hypermetropic  eye,  and  would  require  a  convex  lens  to  make  it  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  image  (bj  appertaining  to  that  part  of  the  pupil  which 
contains  the  lens  is  that  of  a  myopic  eye,  and  could  be  made  distinct  by 
means  of  a  concave  lens. 4  Furthermore,  disturbance  of  xjVion  may  be 
produced  by  the  development  of  opacity  in  the  subluxgfil^ftns. 

In  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  the  eye  like  an  apha¬ 
kic  one,  and,  if  no  further  complications  are  prese^Ksee  well  with  the 
correcting  convex  glasses.  Indeed,  in  the  old  in^C&)d  of  cataract- opera¬ 
tion  by  depression,  there  was  actually  a  lus^^n  of  the  lens  into  the 
vitreous,  designedly  produced.  , 

Dislocations  of  the  lens  usually  entalSgecondary  consequences  which 
may  be  extremely  disastrous  to  tho^eye:  Subluxations  often  in  time 
change  into  complete  luxations,  ^^ibrating  lens  constantly  pulling 
upon  the  zonula  and  gradually  caiiWig  it  to  atrophy.  While  subluxated 
lens  often  remain  transpareiw^br  a  long  time,  luxated  lens  usually  soon 
become  opaque.  Often,  rfo  jbe  sure,  dislocated  lens  are  opaque  to  start 
with,  this  being  parti&ulmy  the  case  in  spontaneous  luxations.  The 
worst  complications^Kpkhose  arising  from  the  implication  of  the  uvea. 
The  latter  is  so^  iWfeafted  by  the  dislocated  lens  pushing  and  striking 
against  it  tli^Mdo-cyclitis  develops,  and  this  may  even  give  rise  to  a 
sympathetic  auction  of  the  other  eye.  Increase  of  tension  (secondary 
glauconm)>MRo  frequently  makes  its  appearance  in  consequence  of  dis- 
locati^p or  the  lens.  The  most  dangerous  form  is  luxation  of  the  lens 
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into  the  anterior  chamber.  In  this  case  the  cornea  becomes  opaque 
wherever  the  lens  is  applied  to  its  posterior  surface,  and  the  eye,  for 
the  most  part,  undergoes  speedy  destruction  through  irido-cyclitis  or 
increase  of  tension.  On  the  other  hand,  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the 
vitreous  is  the  form  best  tolerated,  especially  if  the  lens,  as  time  goes 
on,  becomes  smaller  through  resorption.  In  fact,  in  the  depression  of 
cataract,  one  used  to  count  upon  this  tolerance  of  the  eye  toward  the 
lens  when  depressed  into  the  vitreous. 

With  respect  to  etiology  a  distinction  is  made  between  congenital 
and  acquired  dislocations  of  the  lens. 

(a)  Congenital  dislocations  consist  in  a  lateral  displacement  (sub¬ 
luxation)  of  the  lens,  which  is  known  as  ectopia  lentis .  The  displace¬ 
ment  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  zonula  is  of  unequal  width  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions.  Most  frequently  the  lens  is  found  to  be  displaced 
upward,  the  fibers  of  the  zonula  being  shortest  above,  longest  below. 
For  the  most  part,  too,  the  volume  of  the  lens  is  somewhat  smaller.  In 
after-years  the  ectopia  usually  increases,  and  even  passes  over  into  a 
condition  of  total  luxation.  Ectopia  of  the  lens  is  ordinarily  present 
in  both  eyes  and  symmetrically  in  both.  Very  often  it  is  of  heredi¬ 
tary  origin. 

( b )  The  acquired  dislocations  of  the  lens  develop  either  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  trauma  or  spontaneously.  Traumatic  dislocations  are  princi¬ 
pally  caused  by  contusion  of  the  eyeball  (for  the  mechanism  of  the 
luxation,  see  page  302).  Every  variety  of  subluxation  and  luxation 
may  be  thus  produced,  according  as  the  zonula  is  simply  torn  into  or  is 
entirely  torn  through.  If  the  tunics  of  the  eye  are  r^tured,  the  lens 
may  even  be  expelled  entirely  from  the  eye.  AmdtiOraumatic  luxa¬ 
tions  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  word  mip)be  reckoned  those 
which  develop  when  perforation  of  a  corneaOdcer  takes  place  very 
rapidly ;  in  this  case  if  the  perforation  is  large  enough,  the  lens 
may  even  be  discharged  through  it  ex^lQmy.  Spontaneous  disloca¬ 
tions  take  their  origin  from  a  gradualx^atening  and  disintegration  of 
the  zonula.  The  lens  then  owing  te&ts  weight  sinks  gradually  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  at  length  undergoorcomplete  prolapse  into  the  vitre¬ 
ous.  The  atrophy  of  the  zon-fc^occurs  as  a  result  of  liquefaction  of 
the  vitreous  in  myopia  of  hijgp&gree  and  in  chorioiditis.  Again,  the 
shrinking  of  a  hypermata^cataract  may  cause  stretching  of  the  zonula 
with  consequent  atrophy  of  it,  and  thus  give  rise  to  spontaneous  dislo¬ 
cation  of  the  lens,^o\hat  the  sight  which  has  been  abrogated  by  the 
cataract  is  restor^f^ithout  an  operation.  If  for  any  reason  the  zonula 
is  already  atre^rc,  the  final  impulse  leading  to  total  luxation  is  fre¬ 
quently  affto&£d  by  a  very  insignificant  traumatism— in  fact,  even  by 
bending  oWr,  sneezing,  etc. 

Qmnent  in  those  cases  in  which  the  dislocation  of  the  lens  entails 
JuMier  injurious  consequences  besides  the  disturbance  of  vision, 
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consists  in  the  prescribing  of  suitable  glasses.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  irido-cyclitis  or  of  secondary  glaucoma  are  caused  by 
the  displacement  of  the  lens,  extraction  of  the  latter,  if  feasible,  is  indi¬ 
cated.  Extraction  is  most  readily  performed  in  luxation  of  the  lens 
into  the  anterior  chamber ;  in  this  case,  too,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
since  otherwise  the  eye  is  lost.  In  subluxation,  the  removal  of  the  lens 
is  often  difficult  or  even  miscarries  altogether,  because  prolapse  of  the 
vitreous  occurs  on  account  of  the  defective  structure  of  the  zonula. 
The  extraction  of  a  lens  floating  in  the  vitreous  is  impossible.  In 
cases  in  which  the  removal  of  the  lens  is  difficult  or  impossible,  we  may 
try  to  combat  the  inflammation  or  the  increase  in  tension  by  means  of 
an  iridectomy,  which  in  the  case  of  the  subluxation  of  the  lens  is  made 
at  the  spot  at  which  the  iris  has  been  pressed  forward  by  the  lens  and 
thus  irritated.  If  an  eye  which  is  already  blind  is  the  seat  of  inflam¬ 
mation  and  pain  due  to  luxation  of  the  lens,  enucleation  is  the  best 
means  of  relieving  the  pain  and  averting  the  danger  of  sympathetic 
affection  of  the  other  eye. 


A  transparent,  luxated  lens  looks  differently,  according  as  we  regard  it  by 
reflected  or  transmitted  light.  By  reflected  light  the  lens  appears  of  a  delicate 
gray,  and  its  edge  has  a  golden  luster,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  luminous  body — 
that  is,  the  rays  of  light  which,  coming  from  in  front,  enter  the  marginal  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lens,  undergo  total  reflection  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter : 
for  at  this  spot  they  pass  from  a  denser  medium  (the  lens)  into  a  rarer  medium 
(the  vitreous),  and  hence  are  refracted  away  from  the  normal  of  incidence ;  but 
as,  at  the  edge  of  the  lens,  they  fall  upon  the  posterior  lenticular  surface  very 
obliquely,  they  undergo  total  reflection.  They  accordingly  do  not  continue 
their  course  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  but  return  to  the  observer,  who  there¬ 
fore  sees  the  edge  of  the  lens  shine.  By  transmitted  light — in  Summing  with 
the  ophthalmoscope — the  edge  of  the  lens  for  the  same  rea^djOippears  black, 
because  the  rays  which  come  back  from  the  fundus  to  thefifbns  are,  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  edge  of  the  latter,  thrown  back  agaSaJlnto  the  eye  by  total 
reflection. 

If  the  lens  has  prolapsed  into  the  anterior  cha^b^r,  it  produces  through 
irritation  of  the  iris  a  spasm  of  the  sphincter  f^dis.  The  pupil  consequently 
contracts,  so  that  the  return  of  the  lens  into  ^posterior  chamber  is  cut  off. 
It  may  even  happen  that  on  account  of  thi^jpasm  the  lens  is  held  tight  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  endeavoring  to  make(nk  way  through  the  pupil  into  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber.  The  lens  is  then  jaApmll!  m  the  pupil,  and  consequently  violent 
symptoms  of  irritation  are  at  once/s^bp ;  but  there  are  also  cases  in  which  the 
lens  can  slip  through  the  pupflfsojfesily  that  it  is  found  sometimes  in  front  of, 
sometimes  behind,  the  iris.^  Sometimes  the  patient  is  able  to  produce  this 
change  of  place  voluntarij^Sle  can  bring  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber 
by  bending  his  head  fquw2}d  and  shaking  it,  while  to  bring  the  lens  back  again 
behind  the  iris  he^a^reu  lie  upon  his  back.  In  this  case,  of  course,  .we  are 
always  dealing  w  *nses  of  diminished  diameter,  which  can  pass  through  the 
pupil  without  ^ftfliculty.  In  many  instances  such  movable  lenses  are  still  at¬ 
tached  to  tlfb^nula,  which  is  then  greatly  elongated.  If  in  such  a  case  we  were 
°bliged  t  protract  the  lens,  we  would  first  bring  it  into  the  anterior  chamber  by 
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the  appropriate  manoeuvre.  Then  if  we  cause  the  pupil  to  contract  behind  the 
lens  by  employing  a  miotic,  we  have,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  the  lens  in  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber,  and  will  be  able  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  remove  it  with 
ease.  To  be  sure,  these  cases  in  which  the  lens  shows  such  a  great  capacity 
for  making  excursions  belong  to  the  rare  exceptions.  The  rule  is,  that  a  lens 
luxated  into  the  anterior  chamber  stays  there,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  inflammation  which  it  excites,  becomes  attached  by  exudates  to  the  cornea 
and  iris.  The  former  becomes  opaque  wherever  the  lens  touches  it,  and  may 
also  ulcerate  in  the  same  spot ;  ultimately  the  eye  is  destroyed  by  irido-cyclitis 
with  subsequent  atrophy.  In  other  cases  the  increase  in  tension,  which  almost 
always  sets  in,  leads  to  ectasia  of  the  sclera  in  its  anterior  portion  or  to  a  general 
enlargement  of  the  eyeball. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  which  develops  in  subluxation  of  the  lens,  so  far 
as  it  consists  of  myopia  and  regular  astigmatism,  can  be  corrected  by  glasses, 
but  the  irregular  astigmatism  can  not  be.  If  the  dislocation  of  the  lens  is  so 
great  that  a  part  of  the  pupil  is  aphakic,  we  have  the  choice  of  correcting  either 
the  aphakic  portion  of  the  pupil  with  a  convex  glass  or  the  portion  of  the  pupil 
that  contains  the  lens  with  a  concave  glass.  We  recommend  to  the  patient  the 
form  of  correction  which  gives  the  better  visual  acuity.  Sometimes,  for  the 
sake  of  better  correction,  it  is  indicated  to  enlarge  the  aphakic  portion  of  the 
pupil  by  an  iridectomy,  and  so  make  the  eye  like  one  destitute  of  a  lens. 

Spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  lens  not  infrequently  occurs  in  ectasiae  either 
of  the  eyeball  as  a  whole  or  of  its  anterior  segments — hence  in  hydrophthalmus, 
in  staphylomata  of  the  cornea,  and  in  anterior  staphylomata  of  the  sclera.  The 
luxation  takes  place  because,  as  a  result  of  the  bulging  out  of  the  wall  of  the 
eyeball,  the  space  between  the  edge  of  the  lens  and  the  ciliary  body  becomes 
enlarged,  so  that  the  zonula  is  stretched  and  finally  atrophies.  It  may  even 
happen  that  the  lens  has  become  adherent  to  a  corneal  cicatrix,  so  as  to  be  more 
and  more  obliquely  placed  as  the  cicatrix  expands.  So,  Aqp,  the  lens  is  some¬ 
times  drawn  out  of  its  place  by  exudates  in  the  vitre%us>  which  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  its  posterior  surface  and  afterward  shrink.^j^Jstly,  the  dislocation  of 
the  lens  due  to  tumors  (gliomata  and  sarcomata)  j^^sing  upon  it  may  be  also 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  y 

By  lenticonus  is  meant  a  rare,  usually  cojjjflytftal,  anomaly  of  the  lens,  which 
presents  a  conical  prominence  upon  its  afrtemx*  (in  extremely  rare  cases  upon  its 
posterior)  surface. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  VITREOUS . 

Anatomy. 

95.  The  vitreous  (corpus  vitreum)  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  gelat¬ 
inous  mass  which  fills  the  posterior  cavity  of  the  eye.  On  its  anterior 
aspect  it  has  a  depression  (the  fossa  patellaris),  in  which  rests  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  lens.  By  its  other  aspects  the  vitreous  is  applied 
to  the  ciliary  body,  the  retina,  and  the  optic  nerve. 

The  vitreous  consists  of  a  clear  liquid  substance  inclosed  in  the 
meshes  of  an  equally  transparent  reticulum — the  framework  of  the 
vitreous.  It  is  traversed  from  behind  forward  by  a  canal,  its  central 
canal  (canalis  hyaloideus,  canalis  Cloqueti),  which  begins  at  the  papilla 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  extends  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens.  Dur¬ 
ing  foetal  life  the  hyaloid  artery  runs  in  it ;  in  the  fully  developed  eye 
it  probably  serves  as  a  lymph-channel  (see  page  250).  The  vitreous 
contains  cells,  the  cells  of  the  vitreous,  which  have  a  varying  (round  or 
branched)  shape,  and  are  found  particularly  in  its  outer  lagers.  They 
are  to  be  regarded  as  emigrated  white  blood-corpusd|\;wnich  have 
traveled  into  the  vitreous  (Schwalbe).  The  externaWwrvelope  of  the 
vitreous  is  formed  by  the  structureless  hyaloid  memS^ne.  Considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  development,  the  vjJ&jous  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  watery — so  to  speak,  dropsical — oorA^tive  tissue.  It  is  only 
in  the  foetus  that  it  has  vessels,  from  whkbV&fterward  the  retinal  ves¬ 
sels  are  formed  (see  Fig.  56).  In  the  ftfn^ developed  eye  the  vitreous 
is  destitute  of  vessels,  and  hence  is  defenaent  for  its  nutrition  upon  the 
surrounding  tissues,  principally  tl^Nfrvea.  Accordingly,  affections  of 
the  inner  membranes  of  the^s^2>  such  as  retinitis  and  chorioiditis, 
always  result  in  an  implications^  the  vitreous. 


Dis 
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1-  Opacities. — The»  are  sometimes  small  and  sharply  circum¬ 
scribed,  sometinmaQsiarge  size.  The  former,  which  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  undet^u^form  of  dots,  flocculi,  threads,  or  membranes,  are 
what  are  calkd  opacities  of  the  vitreous  in  the  narrower  sense  ( opcici - 
icites  corpn^%itrei).  The  patient  himself  perceives  them  entoptically, 
seeiGg  &aclf  specks  of  various  shape  (muscae  volitantes)  floating  before 
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his  eyes  (myodesopsia)* .  In  addition,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the 
visual  acuity,  which  is  the  more  pronounced  the  larger  the  opacities  are. 

The  cause  of  opacities  of  the  vitreous  are  generally  exudates  depos¬ 
ited  there  in  the  course  of  inflammations  of  the  uvea  or  retina ;  but 
haemorrhages,  taking  place  from  these  membranes  into  the  vitreous, 
either  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  injuries,  may  also  give  rise  to 
opacities  of  the  latter. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  size  and  the  age  of  the  opacities. 
Recent  opacities  of  the  vitreous  may  be  absorbed,  so  that  the  vitreous 
becomes  perfectly  clear  again.  Old  opacities,  on  the  contrary,  usually 
resist  all  treatment.  As  regards  extravasations  of  blood,  the  smaller  ones 
may  be  completely  absorbed,  but  large-sized  ones  always  leave  consider¬ 
able  and  permanent  opacities. 

The  treatment ,  which  is  successful  only  in  recent  cases,  consists  in 
the  employment  of  remedies  which  accelerate  absorption.  Among  these 
are  potassium  iodide  or  other  remedies  containing  iodine,  mercury,  dia¬ 
phoretics  (pilocarpine  or  salicylate  of  sodium),  and  mild  purgatives. 
Of  the  last  named,  saline  purgatives,  especially  the  saline  mineral 
waters— e.  g.,  of  the  Kreuzbrunnen  of  Marienbad — are  particularly  em¬ 
ployed.  Repeated  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  may  also  be  of 
service  by  stimulating  the  tissue-metamorphosis  of  the  eye. 

Large-sized  exudates  which  sometimes  fill  the  vitreous  are  either 
of  plastic  or  purulent  nature,  and  are  found  in  irido-cyclitis,  chorioidi¬ 
tis,  and  panophthalmitis.  They  may  be  seen,  if  the  media  are  other¬ 
wise  clear  enough,  by  lateral  illumination  under  the  form  of  gray  or 
yellowish  masses  situated  behind  the  lens.  The  jraktic  exudates  be¬ 
come  organized,  shrink  up,  and  thus  lead  to  atak^hy  of  the  eyeball, 
while  the  purulent  exudates  are  for  the  most jmjrevacuated  externally, 
after  perforating  the  sclera,  and  terminate  infpnthisis  bulbi. 

2.  Liquefaction  of  the  Vitreous  (Sj&allisist  Corporis  Vitrei).— 
When  observing  opacities  of  the  vitrtfSrap^ith  the  ophthalmoscope,  we 
see  that  most  of  them  float  about  fteotVin  the  vitreous.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  framework  of  the  vra^Ous  must  have  been  destroyed,  so 
that  this  body  itself  is  convert^ into  a  perfectly  liquid  mass.  In  opera¬ 
tions  we  often  have  an  opporamity  of  directly  convincing  ourselves  of 
the  liquefaction  of  theAjjSldus,  which  we  see  flowing  out  under  the 
form  of  a  tenacious^ji^raHy  yellow-colored  liquid.  Instead  of  the  vitre¬ 
ous  being  liquefied  \tself,  it  may  present  an  accumulation  of  fluid  upon 
its  surface  by  wlfljjh  it  is  forced  away  from  the  retina.  This  is  most 
frequently  the rratee  in  the  most  anterior  and  posterior  divisions  of  the 
vitreous  (a^^ior  and  posterior  detachment  of  the  vitreous  ;  see  v  and 
A,  Fig.  Liquefaction  and  detachment  of  the  vitreous,  like  opaci- 

V\\om  fjLvla,  a  fly,  and  t\ f/is,  vision  ;  hence  properly  written  myiodesopsia! 

^  y  From  trvu,  together,  and  I  pour. 
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ties,  are  always  the  result  of  disease  of  the  adjacent  membranes,  which 
are  concerned  in  maintaining  the  nutrition  of  the  vitreous — that  is, 
they  are  found  in  retinitis,  chorioiditis,  myopia  of  high  degree,  etc. 

The  most  important  consequence  of  liquefaction  of  the  vitreous  con¬ 
sists  in  the  gradual  diminution  in  volume,  which  the  altered  vitreous  may 
undergo,  an  occurrence  which  manifests  itself  in  a  diminished  tension 
of  the  eye.  In  such  cases,  detachment  of  the  retina  and  afterward  even 
atrophy  of  the  eyeball  may  supervene.  Another  consequence  of  the 
liquefaction  is  one  which  concerns  the  zonula,  which  becomes  softened 
and  atrophic.  By  this  a  tremulous  condition  of  the  lens,  and  later  on 
even  its  spontaneous  dislocation  are  produced. 

3.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Vitreous. — These  usually  excite  violent 
inflammation — irido-cyclitis  or  panophthalmitis — by  which  the  eye  is 
destroyed.  In  exceptional  cases  it  happens  that  a  foreign  body  is  tol¬ 
erated,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  for  years,  either  free  or  enveloped  in  an 
exudate,  within  the  otherwise  clear  vitreous.  To  be  sure,  even  in  these 
cases  inflammation  may  set  in,  even  after  a  long  time  has  elapsed,  and 
destroy  the  eye.  Foreign  bodies  which  have  but  recently  entered  the 
vitreous  we  try  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible.  The  chief  ones  that 
afford  a  prospect  of  doing  this  successfully  are  splinters  of  iron,  since 
magnets  may  be  employed  for  their  removal  (see  page  227),  while  the 
removal  of  other  foreign  bodies  is  usually  effected  only  by  a  happy 
accident.  If  violent  inflammation  has  already  set  in,  there  is  usually 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  perform  enucleation  to  avert  a  sympathetic 
affection. 

Among  foreign  bodies  in  the  broader  sense  may  also  b^eVreckoned 
lenses  luxated  into  the  vitreous  and  also  the  cysticercus,  f  which, 

like  foreign  bodies  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  d^rise  to  severe 
inflammation.  The  cysticercus  may  be  removed  by  ifSsection  made  in 
the  sclera.  If  this  is  not  done  in  season,  or  if<.iO«  not  successfully 
performed,  the  eye  is  gradually  destroyed  by  ifi^to^cyclitis,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  has  to  be  enucleated  on  account  of  thaco^iantly  occurring  inflam¬ 
matory  attacks  and  of  the  danger  of  symp^tietic  inflammation. 
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and  then  hold  the  eye  still,  when  the  opacities  sink  slowly  down.  They  are  thus 
distinguished  from  the  entoptic  images  which  are  produced  by  opacities  in  the 
lens,  as  these  always  remain  in  the  same  place  in  the  field  of  view.  Physiological 
muscae  volitantes  are  not  at  all  obvious,  so  that  most  men  are  not  aware  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  in  their  eyes.  To  perceive  them  we  look  at  a  uniformly  illuminated  surface 
— for  instance,  the  sky.  They  are  usually  better  perceived  by  myopic  eyes.  As 
soon  as  such  muscae  volitantes  become  so  distinct  as  to  continually  force  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  attention  and  to  become  troublesome  to  the  patient,  they  excite 
the  suspicion  of  their  being  pathological  opacities  of  the  vitreous.  To  discover 
them  the  ophthalmoscope  is  used.  If  we  are  dealing  with  faint  opacities,  we  have 
to  employ  the  mirror  of  weak  illumination,  and  also  often  artificial  dilatation  of 
the  pupil.  Seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  opacities  of  the  vitreous  appear  like 
dark  dots  or  filaments  or  membranes  floating  about  in  the  vitreous.  Very  minute 
opacities  afford  the  picture  of  an  extremely  fine  stippling  of  the  vitreous  (“  vitre¬ 
ous  dust  ”).  If  the  opacities  are  still  more  minute,  they  can  no  longer  be  perceived 
as  discrete  points ;  nothing  but  a  uniform  obscuration  of  the  fundus  is  observed 
(diffuse  opacity  of  the  vitreous).  The  more  numerous  the  opacities  are  the  more 
hazy  the  fundus  appears,  the  pupil  at  the  same  time  looking  redder  than  usual  (as 
any  bright  background  appears  red  behind  a  cloudy  medium — e.  g.,  the  rising 
sun  on  a  cloudy  morning).  With  very  dense  opacities,  nothing  is  got  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  but  a  feeble  red  reflection  from  the  pupil,  or  the  latter  may 
even  be  perfectly  dark. 

A  particular  variety  of  opacities  of  the  vitreous  is  formed  by  cholesterin  crys¬ 
tals.  Their  smooth  surfaces  reflect  the  light  so  strongly  that  when  seen  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  they  look  like  golden  spangles  floating  about  in  the  vitre¬ 
ous,  or  like  a  shower  of  gold  falling  to  the  bottom  ( synchisis  scintillans).  These 
crystals  are  sometimes  found  in  eyes  that  are  otherwise  healthy  (especially  in 
elderly  people),  without  causing  any  essential  disturbance  of  vision. 

Opacities  of  the  vitreous  are  exudates  which,  so  far  as^fbey  do  not  undergo 
resorption,  become  organized  into  membranes,  cords,  oi^ei%>retty  large  masses 
of  connective  tissue.  In  this  way  a  new  formation  dpplood-vessels  may  even 
take  place,  which  run  from  the  retinal  vessels  intoydftbk  vitreous,  and  can  be  ap¬ 
preciated  there  by  means  of  the  ophthahnoscopervExudates  the  vitreous 
not  originate  in  the  latter  itself,  but  from  ajaSJjffammation  of  the  membranes 
(uvea  and  retina)  surrounding  it.  The  dj&T&roance  of  vision  which  is  set  up  by 
a  recent  cyclitis,  chorioiditis,  or  retimtn^is  in  large  part  attributable  to  the 
opacity  of  the  vitreous,  which  exists^aiSthe  same  time.  Primary  inflammation 
(hyalitis)  of  the  vitreous,  which  not  omy  is  devoid  of  vessels,  but  also  contains 
scarcely  any  cellular  elements,  assumed  to  exist  in  only  a  very  few  cases 

— e.  g.,  when  a  small  foreigmjpte^  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  vitreous,  and 
there  becomes  the  center  do^focus  of  inflammation. 

Opacities  also  form^dQme  result  of  haimorrhages  into  the  vitreous.  These 
occur  after  injuries  an^^lso  spontaneously  in  chorioiditis,  retinitis,  and  myopia 
of  high  degree,  an(£Jurthermore,  are  not  infrequent  in  old  people  with  athe¬ 
romatous  vesselp^5ometimes,  too,  in  eyes  which  are  otherwise  healthy  hemor¬ 
rhages  into*thSyftreous  are  observed,  which  appear  spontaneously,  recur  repeat¬ 
edly,  and^^meate  the  vitreous  so  thoroughly  that  even  quantitative  perception 
of  light  i^vbrogated.  This  affection  is  observed  chiefly  in  young  men,  some- 
tirne^h^con junction  with  frequent  attacks  of  epistaxis.  A  cause  for  the  re- 
geatSjl  haemorrhages  is  usually  not  discoverable.  If  the  haemorrhages  recur 
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frequently,  the  vitreous  never  clears  up  again  perfectly,  but  masses  of  connective 
tissue  ultimately  form  in  it,  so  that  the  sight  remains  seriously  and  permanently 
affected. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  caused  by  opacities  of  the  vitreous  is  regulated  by 
their  total  amount.  Isolated  flocculi  in  the  vitreous  may  coexist  with  nor¬ 
mal  visual  acuity.  When  the  opacities  are  numerous,  the  statement  is  often 
made  by  the  patients  that  their  sight  shows  great  variations  within  short  periods 
of  time.  This  fact  is  also  noticed  when  tests  of  the  vision  are  made.  While  at 
first  the  patient,  when  placed  before  the  card  with  the  test-types,  does  not 
begin  to  see  the  large  letters,  he  can  sometimes  distinguish  even  the  small  let¬ 
ters  after  he  has  had  his  gaze  fixed  upon  them  for  a  pretty  long  time.  Then  all 
at  once  he  sees  much  worse  again.  This  comes  from  the.  mobility  of  the  opaci¬ 
ties,  which,  when  the  gaze  is  kept  steadily  fixed  for  a  long  time,  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vitreous,  so  that  the  central  portions  of  the  latter  become  clear ; 
then  any  great  movement  of  the  eye  stirs  them  up  again. 

The  entozoa  occurring  in  the  vitreous  are  the  Filaria  oculi  humani  and  the 
Cysticercus  cellulosse.  Of  the  former  but  very  few  cases  have  so  far  been  known. 
The  cysticercus ,  too,  is  not  frequent ;  while  in  some  countries,  especially  in  North 
Germany,  it  is  pretty  often  seen,  in  others,  like  Austria,*  it  is  an  extremely  rare 
thing  for  it  to  be  observed.  The  cysticercus  is  the  scolex  of  the  Taenia  Solium. 
For  a  patient  to  acquire  a  cysticercus,  the  eggs  of  the  taenia  must  have  got  into 
his  stomach.  This  may  take  place  from  the  fact  that  the  patient  himself  har¬ 
bors  a  taenia,  joints  of  which  find  their  way  into  his  stomach.  Here  they  are 
digested  and  the  eggs  contained  in  them  set  free.  Most  patients,  however, 
who  suffer  from  the  presence  of  a  cysticercus  do  not  have  a  taenia  themselves. 
Hence,  the  eggs  of  the  taenia  must  get  into  the  stomach  from  outside  along  with 
the  food  (and  most  frequently  with  the  drinking-water).  In  the  stomach  em¬ 
bryos  develop  from  the  eggs,  having  hooklets,  by  means  of  which  they  pene¬ 
trate  the  stomach- walls  and  get  into  the  blood-vessels.  The  bkfod- current 
then  carries  them  into  different  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  $|&^njeave  the 
vessels,  bore  into  the  tissues,  and  there  grow  into  cysticerci.  .01  'the  eye  the 
cysticercus  first  develops  beneath  the  retina,  detaching  it  f^om  the  chorioid. 
When  it  has  reached  a  certain  size  it  perforates  the  retffl^and  gets  into  the 
vitreous ;  but  it  may  also  enter  the  vitreous  directly  (fo^^the  blood-vessels  of 
the  chorioid).  / 


*  [And  America.  -e- 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  RETINA . 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

96.  The  retina  is  a  thin  membrane  which  in  the  living  eye  is  per¬ 
fectly  transparent  and  of  a  purplish-red  color.  This  latter  depends 
upon  the  visual  purple  contained  in  the  rods  (Boll).  After  death  the 
retina  becomes  very  rapidly  opaque,  and,  as  at  the  same  time  the  visual 
purple  is  bleached  out  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  retina  in  the 
eye  of  a  cadaver  appears  under  the  form  of  a  white,  very  frail  mem¬ 
brane.  In  the  living  retina,  too,  pathological  changes  manifest  them¬ 
selves  at  once  by  a  loss  of  transparency,  just  as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
other  transparent  tissues  like  the  cornea,  lens,  and  vitreous.  Thanks  to 
this  property,  we  discover  even  minute  alterations  in  these  organs  very 
early. 

There  are  two  points  that  are  particularly  prominent  in  the  retina 
when  in  situ.  One  is  a  small  white  disk,  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  and  from  which  the  vu^tels  of  the  retina 
emanate;  this  is  the  point  of  entrance  or  head  optic  nerve,  the 

papilla  nervi  optici .  The  second  spot  occupia^t-ecisely  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  eye,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  j3@Scate  yellow  color.  It  is 
hence  called  the  yellow  spot,  the  macula  itiKm.  In  its  center  is  found 
a  small  depression,  the  fovea  of  the>*^53a,  or  fovea  centralis  (/,  Fig* 
48).  If  we  try  to  lift  the  retina  fcoikjaie  subjacent  chorioid  by  means 
of  a  forceps,  we  see  that  it  is  con^&ted  with  its  bed  only  at  two  places. 
One  of  these  is  the  head  of  tha  optic  nerve,  the  other  is  the  anterior 
border  of  the  retina.  The  kNgrf  is  formed  by  a  zigzag  line,  and  hence 
bears  the  name  of  w^^m^ata  (o  o,  Fig.  48).  The  same  line  also 
corresponds  to  the  bpul^ary  between  the  chorioid  and  ciliary  body, 
and  extends  farther* Jprward  on  the  nasal  than  on  the  temporal  side. 
Except  at  the  tw©  sjrots  just  named,  the  retina  everywhere  simply  lies 
upon  the  choni^Pwithout  being  attached  to  it. 

A  histpk^e&l  examination  of  the  retina  shows  that  it  arises  from 
the  opj^N^rve,  the  fibers  of  which  spread  out  in  all  directions  and 
form  Hu^hnermost  layer  of  the  retina,  the  fiber-layer.  From  this  lat- 
tej^bJJt^fibers  pass  through  the  different  layers  of  the*  retina  as  far  as  its 
^xtenial  surface,  where  they  end  in  the  rods  and  cones.  The  stratum 
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of  rods  and  cones,  therefore,  being  the  termination  of  the  optic-nerve 
fibers,  is  the  light-perceiving  layer  of  the  retina.  In  order  that  the 
rays  of  light  should  get  to  it,  they  must  pass  through  all  the  other  lay¬ 
ers,  which  are  placed  in  front  of  it.  Vision,  therefore,  can  be  perfect 
only  when  these  layers  are  absolutely  transparent,  so  that  light  under¬ 
goes  regular  refraction  on  its  way  to  the  most  posterior  (most  external) 
layers.  All  opacities  of  the  retina  consequently  affect  the  sight,  even 
though  the  terminal  percipient  elements  may  be  perfectly  healthy. 

With  regard  to  the  minute  structure  of  the  retina,  which  is  very 
complicated,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  text-books  of  anatomy  and 
histology.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  the  retina  is  composed 
of  two  kinds  of  tissue,  the  nervous  tissue  and  the  supporting  tissue. 
The  function  of  the  latter  is  to  maintain  and  support  the  extremely 
delicate  nervous  tissue  in  the  proper  position.  The  relative  proportion 
of  the  two  tissues  changes  in  inflammation  and  particularly  in  atrophy 
of  the  retina,  the  nervous  elements  being  destroyed  while  the  support¬ 
ing  tissue  becomes  increased  in  quantity,  so  that  the  retina  ultimately 
consists  entirely  of  the  latter. 

The  depression  at  the  site  of  the  fovea  centralis  arises  from  a  thin¬ 
ning  of  the  retina,  the  inner  layers  of  the  latter  being  here  entirely  ab¬ 
sent.  Furthermore,  the  retinal  fovea  is  also  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  external  layer  here  and  also  in  the  entire  region  of  the 
yellow  spot  consists  only  of  cones.  The  rods  do  not  begin  until  at  the 
border  of  the  macula  lutea,  and  as  we  pass  toward  the  ora  serrata,  grow 
more  and  more  numerous,  while  the  number  of  cones  diminishes  in  like 
proportion.  -A 

The  membrane  here  described — the  retina,  in  the  naH^gWOT  sense  of 
the  word — develops  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  secoMaty  ophthalmic 
vesicle  (page  265  and  Fig.  55  Z?,  r).  From  the  outg^Q^yer  of  the  vesicle 
(Fig.  55  p)  is  developed  the  pigment-epitheli*^)(page  246),  which 
therefore  must,  on  embryological  grounds,  b^jQited  in  with  the  retina 
(in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term).  It  lies^ipsmAhe  cliorioid  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  retina,  and,  because  it  remarpSbehind  when  the  retina  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cliorioid,  was  formedwtegarded  as  belonging  to  the 
latter.  The  connection  between  /$J6'retina  and  pigment-epithelium 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  ceHs@tfre  latter  send  minute  ciliform  pro¬ 
cesses  in  between  the  rods  ana^bnes ;  in  these  processes  lie  the  minute 
crystals  of  the  brown  reti^lJjngment. 

The  cessation  of  the^rettna  at  the  ora  serrata  is  apparent  only;  the 
microscope  shows  thajvjSder  a  simpler  form  it  extends  still  farther, 
even  up  to  the  ed^e^r  the  pupil.  It  therefore  lines  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ciliar^^^and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  portion 
of  the  retina  lyv^g  upon  the  ciliary  body  is  called  the  pars  ciliaris  re- 
tmse.  IjiJ<t4  area  occupied  by  this  portion,  the  external  layer  of  the 


retinavor'Vgment-epithelium  (Fig.  47,  jpe),  is  more  darkly  pigmented, 
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so  that  this  division  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  characterized  by  a  par¬ 
ticularly  dark  color  (or,  Fig.  48).  The  inner  layer  of  the  retina — the 
continuation  of  the  retina,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word — is  here 
reduced  to  a  single  stratum  of  cylindrical  cells  (joe,  Fig.  47).  At  the 
spot  where  the  two  layers  of  the  retina  pass  over  upon  the  iris,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  becomes  even  less  marked  than  before,  since  now 
the  cells  of  the  inner  layer  too  are  filled  with  pigment-granules.  Thus 
the  two  layers  in  conjunction  form  a  uniformly  pigmented  stratum, 
which,  as  the  pars  iridica  retinae  (retinal  pigment-layer  of  the  iris), 
covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  up  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil, 
about  which  the  two  layers  turn  and  then  unite  (see  page  237). 

The  retina  has  its  own  system  of  blood-vessels ,  which  is  almost 
entirely  separate  from  the  adjoining  system  of  ciliary  vessels.  It  is 
formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  arteria  and  vena  centralis  nervi  optici, 
which  break  up  into  branches  in  the  optic  papilla.  These  branches 
subdivide  in  the  retina  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata  without  anastomosing 
together  (see  Fig.  52,  a ,  and  b ,  bx ;  Fig.  5  represents  the  branching  of 
vessels  in  the  retina  as  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope).  At  the  papilla 
alone,  minute  communications  exist  between  the  retinal  and  the  ciliary 
vessels  (see  page  252).  The  retinal  arteries  are  hence  to  be  regarded  as 
terminal  arteries  (Cohnheim).  Consequently,  disturbances  of  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  retina,  arising  from  contraction  or  plugging  of  a  vessel,  can 
not  be  compensated  for  by  means  of  a  collateral  circulation. 

Within  the  retina,  the  vessels  lie  only  in  the  inner  layers,  so  that 
the  external  layers  of  the  retina  are  non -vascular,  and  are  hence  in  part 
dependent  for  their  nutrition  upon  the  neighboring  chorio-capillaris. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  fovea  centralis,  the  confines  of 

which  the  retina  contains  no  vessels  at  all. 

Function  of  the  Retina. — The  objects  of  tim!v&uter  world  throw  their 
images  upon  the  retina.  It  is  the  functii^C/f  the  latter  to  convert  the 
rays  of  light,  of  which  the  images  arp^n^i posed,  into  nervous  stimuli. 
What  takes  place,  accordingly,  is  a  tV^sformation  of  one  sort  of  motion 
— the  vibrations  of  the  luminous^her — into  another,  namely  nervous 
excitation.  This  is  without  doum  simply  another  sort  of  motion  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  transpra&fble  within  the  nerve-fibers  to  the  brain, 
a  property  which  is  nqt  /Massed  by  the  vibrations  of  the  luminous 
ether.  The  place  in  \^mbn  the  conversion  of  luminous  vibrations  into 
nerve-excitation  o/fciWis  the  rods  and  cones.  In  what  way  this  con¬ 
version  takes  plapcNsr  not  known,  but  we  do  know  that  a  part  of  the 
vis  viva,  whictNftS  luminous  vibrations  represent,  is  used  up  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  &3&Hiical  and  physical  changes,  which  we  are  able  to  follow. 
The  ch^m^al  changes  consist  in  the  transformation  of  the  visual  pur¬ 
ple,  confined  in  the  rods  and  which  was  discovered  by  Boll,  into  a 
c^kra^s  substance  by  the  action  of  light  (Kuhne).  It  is  very  probable 
>th^r besides  the  visual  purple  still  other  “ visual  substances”  i- 
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substances  which  undergo  chemical  changes  under  the  influence  of 
light — exist  in  the  retina,  but  that  such  changes  are  not  accompanied 
by  alterations  of  color,  and  have  accordingly  thus  far  escaped  discovery. 
The  physical  changes  partly  consist  in  an  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  electric  current  which  normally  passes  from  the  retina  to  the  brain 
(Holmgren),  partly  are  motile  phenomena  of  a  less  subtle  sort,  which 
we  perceive  both  in  the  cells  of  the  pigment-epithelium  and  in  the  rods 
and  cones.  In  the  cells  of  the  pigment-epithelium,  the  pigment-gran¬ 
ules,  when  the  eye  is  in  the  dark— that  is,  in  a  condition  of  rest — lie  in 
the  most  posterior  part  of  the  cell  close  to  the  nucleus ;  but  if  light 
impinges  upon  the  retina,  these  granules  push  their  way  forward  into 
the  ciliform  processes  which  extend  between  the  rods  and  cones.  In 
the  rods  and  cones  themselves,  a  process  of  contraction  combined  with 
shortening  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  light. 

The  part  of  the  retina  that  is  the  most  completely  equipped  for 
vision  is  the  fovea  centralis.  Within  it  the  terminal  elements,  which 
here  are  exclusively  cones,  are  more  densely  set  than  in  any  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  retina.  Each  one  of  them  here  has  probably  a  special  nerve- 
fiber  all  to  itself,  which  connects  it  with  the  brain,  while  in  the  pe¬ 
ripheral  parts  of  the  retina  it  is  always  the  case  that  several  terminal 
organs  are  conjointly  continuous  with  one  single  nerve-fiber.  Thus  the 
fovea  centralis  becomes  that  part  of  the  retina  which  has  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  perception.  And  so,  when  we  wish  to  get  an  exact  perception  of 
an  object,  we  place  our  eyes  in  such  a  position  that  the  image  falls  upon 
the  fovea ;  we  “  fix  ”  the  object. 


I.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  RETINA. 

97.  The  retina  is  often  the  seat  of  disturbances-^icirculation,  such 
as  anaemia  and  hyperaemia,  which  latter  frequeni^gives  rise  to  haemor¬ 
rhages  into  it.  The  most  extreme  degrees  o^Miirbance  of  circulation 
occur  in  consequence  of  embolism  of  the  Cental  artery  and  thrombosis 
of  the  central  vein.  In  both  cases  the  qjfljkted  eye  is  made  blind. 

Infla7nmatio7i  of  the  retina  (retinitis)  is  characterized  first  of  all  by 
a  diffused  cloudiness  of  the  organ.  £ffne  cloudiness  varies  very  greatly 
intensity,  although  in  genei^  ^greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pa¬ 
pilla,  because  here  the  reting,  ^gyhickest.  Consequently,  the  outlines  of 
the  papilla  become  indisto^x  and  the  vessels  in  the  retina  hazy.  In 
addition,  circumscribqd<^ucfates  occur  in  the  retina,  usually  under  the 
form  of  brilliant- wbH^  sharply  defined  maculae.  Retinitis  is  always 
associated  with  hypcriemia  of  the  retina,  evidenced  by  distention  and 
tortuosity  of  t^^ssels,  and  often  also  by  extravasations  of  blood.  By 
oe  passage  of  tke  exudate  from  the  retina  into  the  vitreous,  opacities 
°f  the  lattei^jgan  are  produced. 

T!Xr'  tion  of  the  retina  is  ir 


i  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
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and  extent  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  lightest  cases  vision  may  be 
normal,  so  that  the  patients  complain  simply  of  the  presence  of  a  light- 
colored  cloud  before  their  eyes.  But  for  the  most  part  vision  is  very 
considerably  reduced,  both  because  of  the  changes  in  the  retina  itself 
and  because  of  the  accompanying  opacities  in  the  vitreous.  Circum¬ 
scribed  exudates  cause  fixed  scotomata  in  the  field  of  vision. 

The  course  of  retinitis  is  always  pretty  sluggish.  It  is  only  in  the 
lightest  cases  that  the  inflammation  abates  completely  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  the  visual  acuity  may  once  more  become  perfectly  nor¬ 
mal.  But  for  the  most  part  it  takes  several  months  for  all  the  inflam¬ 
matory  symptoms  to  disappear  from  the  retina,  while  the  sight  remains 
permanently  impaired.  Severe  and,  more  particularly,  recurrent  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  retina  lead  to  atrophy  of  it,  pigmentation  frequently 
occurring  at  the  same  time  (through  migration  of  pigment  from  the 
pigment-epithelium).  "When  atrophy  of  the  retina  has  once  made  its 
appearance,  the  sight  is  always  abolished,  either  completely  or  all  except 
a  small  remnant,  and  its  restoration  is  no  longer  possible. 

In  the  etiology'oi  retinitis,  general  affections  play  the  principal  part. 
Retinitis  appears  but  rarely  as  a  local  lesion,  most  often  as  the  symptom 
of  an  internal  disease,  which  is  often  first  discovered  by  means  of  it. 
In  such  cases  the  inflammation'  of  the  retina  is  usually  bilateral.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  etiology,  the  following  varieties  of  retinitis  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  : 

1.  Retinitis  Allmminurica. — This  often  gives  such  a  characteristic 
picture  that  from  it  alone  the  diagnosis  of  albuminuria  can  be  made. 


The  most  characteristic  appearance  is  a  sort  ol  sti 
composed  of  brilliant- white  spots  and  has  the  im 
tral  point.  Every  form  of  kidney-disease  whk^Mn 
may  be  complicated  with  retinitis,  but  the>&rmo 


plicated  is  the  atrophic  kidney.  The  vuAorce  of  the  retinitis  bears  no 
fixed  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  idmS^dney-disease  nor  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  albumin  in  the  urine.  Th^lrWus  true  of  the  subsequent  course; 
the  retinitis  may  improve  whilqTwe  lesion  of  the  kidney  increases,  or 
vice  versa.  Q. 

2.  Retinitis  LeucmmicQ& In  leukaemia  a  striking  phenomenon  be¬ 
sides  the  symptoms  of,  is  the  light-yellow  color  of  the  fundus 

which  in  the  normal^p  is  red.  This  is  caused  by  the  lighter  color 
of  the  leukaemic  |jd^od  which  circulates  in  the  vessels  of  the  cho- 

3.  Retinyt^Sialetica  is  a  pretty  rare  complication  of  diabetes  (thus 
offeringa^^trast  to  cataracta  diabetica,  which  so  frequently  accom- 

*  ^^betes).  Retinitis  has  also  been  observed  several  times  in 


\n\Retinitis  Syphilitica. 
sauses  of  inflammation  of  th 


Let*  i 

Retinitis  Syphilitica. — Syphilis  is  one  of  the  most  frequen 
of  inflammation  of  the  retina.  Syphilitic  retinitis  occurs  bo  i 
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alone  and  also  very  frequently  in  conjunction  with  a  syphilitic  iritis. 
It  affords  a  good  prognosis,  in  so  far  that  it  is  very  amenable  to  an  ener¬ 
getic  anti-syphilitic  treatment.  But  yet  it  displays  a  very  great  tend¬ 
ency  to  recur,  so  that  in  many  cases,  in  spite  of  proper  treatment, 
partial  or  complete  blindness  supervenes. 

5.  Retinitis  Hcemorrhagica. — By  this  is  meant  a  form  of  retinitis 
which  is  associated  with  very  abundant  haemorrhages  into  the  retina, 
and  is  probably  referable  to  an  affection  of  the  retinal  vessels.  It  fre¬ 
quently  becomes  complicated  later  on  with  glaucoma  (glaucoma  haemor- 
rhagicum;  see  page  359). 

6.  Retinitis  Idiopatliica. — Under  this  name  are  grouped  all  those 
cases  of  retinitis  which  either  have  a  purely  local  cause  (e.  g.,  dazzling 
by  excess  of  light)  or  occur  without  known  cause.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  these  cases  will  by  and  by  show  themselves  to  be  among 
those  which  are  caused  by  a  disease  in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  both  against  the  causal  lesion  and 
against  the  local  affection  of  the  retina  as  well.  The  first  indication  is 
most  readily  fulfilled  in  cases  of  syphilitic  retinitis,  where  an  energetic 
treatment  by  inunction  in  most  cases  results  in  rapid  improvement. 
The  symptomatic  treatment  consists  in  the  prevention  of  all  injury  to 
the  eye  by  keeping  the  patient  from  any  kind  of  work  and  by  protect¬ 
ing  the  eye  from  too  bright  light  either  through  the  use  of  dark  glasses 
or  in  severe  cases  by  confinement  in  a  darkened  room.  When  the  over- 
distention  of  the  retina  with  blood  is  very  great,  blood-letting  in  the 
region  of  the  mastoid  process  is  indicated  (see  page  318).  ITo  combat 
the  inflammation,  and  also  to  cause  resorption  of  the  exn^tw  and  res¬ 
toration  of  the  transparency  of  the  vitreous,  mercury,  pjMkesium  iodide 
(both  remedies  being  used  in  non-syphilitic  as  wetfN^s  in  syphilitic 
cases),  saline  purgatives,  and  diaphoretic  treatm^^yre  employed. 

Before  we  go  more  minutely  into  the  subject  .Mythological  changes  in  the 
retina,  we  must  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  Icongenital  anomaly  which  by 
the  inexperienced  is  frequently  considered  pathological.  This  is  the  presence 
of  medullated  nerve-fibers  in  the  fiber- layer  of\^e  retina.  The  normal  retina  is 
perfectly  transparent,  because  the  optic-^’ve  fibers  lose  their  medullary  sub¬ 
stance  before  passing  through  the  lam^nW  cribrosa,  and  hence  when  inside  of 
the  retina  itself  are  transparent ;  Exceptional  cases  after  passing  through 

the  lamina  cribrosa  they  regain  tM^medullary  substance  through  more  or  less 
of  their  extent.  (In  many  a/mij^i- e.  g.,  in  rabbits — this  is  the  rule.)  Since 
the  medullated  fibers  are  opaqtte,  there  is  found  in  these  places  a  brilliant-white 
spot  which  terminates  al^©  edge  of  the  papilla  and  splits  up  at  the  periphery 
into  white  fibers,  so  aQo  have  a  flame-like  look.  The  retinal  vessels  are  in 
places  covered  bwAtiCrhasses  of  white  fibers. 

Hyperwmia  ^N^e  retina  may  be  either  of  arterial  or  of  venous  nature.  The 
former  accom^nms  all  inflammations  of  the  retina  and  also  of  the  neighboring 
tissues,  p^jj^t^rly  the  uvea,  and  is  characterized  by  a  quite  pronounced  dis- 
tentionvn^tbrtuosity  of  the  arteries.  Venous  hypenemia  manifests  itself  by 
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dilatation  and  great  tortuosity  of  the  veins,  while  the  arteries  are  often  thinner 
than  usual.  It  is  produced  by  congestion  in  the  veins  consequent  upon  their 
compression.  The  compression  is  mostly  located  in  the  optic  papilla,  as  in  the 
case  of  glaucoma,  where  the  increased  intra-ocular  tension  squeezes  the  veins  into 
the  excavated  papilla,  or  in  the  case  of  optic  neuritis,  in  which  the  swelling  of 
the  papilla  compresses  the  veins.  Venous  hypersemia  also  occurs  as  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  a  general  venous  congestion,  particularly  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Hypersemia  of  the  retina  leads  to  the  production  of  haemorrhages  into  its 
substance.  Extravasations  of  blood  into  the  retina  are  frequently  found  on  ex¬ 
amination,  and  occur  in  all  sorts  of  sizes  and  shapes.  Extravasations  situated  in 
the  fiber-layer  of  the  retina  have  striate  or  flame-like  shapes,  because  the  exuded 
blood  spreads  along  the  fibers.  Hemorrhages  situated  in  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  retina  or  between  it  and  the  chorioid  are  of  rounded  or  irregular  shape. 
The  extravasations  are  most  frequently  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger 
vascular  trunks.  The  causes  of  retinal  haemorrhages  are — 

1.  General  fragility  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  This  is  found  very  fre¬ 
quently  in  old  people  with  atheromatous  vessels,  particularly  if  they  have  a 
heart-lesion  at  the  same  time.  In  such  cases  the  retinal  haemorrhages  are  not 
infrequently  the  precursors  of  cerebral  apoplexy. 

2.  Local  disease  of  the  retinal  vessels  or  of  the  adjacent  vessels  of  the 
chorioid.  Under  this  head  must  be  reckoned  those  haemorrhages  which  occur 
so  frequently  in  excessively  myopic  eyes  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot.  With 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  haemorrhage  central  vision  is  often  permanently  de¬ 
stroyed. 

3.  Overdistention  of  the  blood-vessels  by  circulatory  disturbances,  such  as 
active  and  passive  liyperaemia  of  the  retina  and  embolism  of  the  central  artery 
or  thrombosis  of  the  central  vein  or  of  their  branches.  In  new-born  infants 
retinal  haemorrhages  are  frequently  found  as  a  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
of  circulation  which  cccur  within  a  child’s  skull  during^yje  act  of  birth.  In 
this  category,  furthermore,  belong  the  retinal  haemoHmgls  which  very  fre¬ 
quently  take  place  in  glaucomatous  eyes  as  a  result -^yndectomy.  Moreover, 
the  varieties  of  retinal  haemorrhage  adduced  underjtjfe  next  head  may  in  part 
be  caused  by  stoppage  of  the  smaller  vessels— the  haemorrhages  in  sepsis 
by  emboli  composed  of  masses  of  fungi. 

4.  An  altered  character  of  the  blocfigufiang  its  influence  felt  upon  the 
walls  of  the  vessels.  Under  this  head^beuTng  retinal  haemorrhages  in  extreme 
anaemia,  particularly  in  pernicious  a/j&pia,  in  leukaemia,  scurvy,  purpura,  sep¬ 
sis,  albuminuria,  diabetes,  oxaluruf^imermittent  fever,  relapsing  fever,  poison¬ 
ing  by  phosphorus,  extensive  ttffNjs'of  the  skin,  etc. 

5.  Rupture  of  the  bloo^-^p&re  due  to  trauma. 

Retinal  haemorrhagesj 

months,  during  whicfefThpj  _  _  _ 

ultimately  disappear  wkhout  leaving  a  trace  of  their  presence  or  they  leave  de¬ 
colorized  whitishJrgJely  pigmented,  spots  in  the  fundus.  Whether  a  scotoma 
is  left  at  the  afl^cjcd  spot  or  not  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  haemor¬ 
rhage  has  ^ranked  the  tissue  of  the  retina. 

EmlrsmftSf  the  central  artery  was  first  observed  by  Yon  Graefe.  The  patient 
is  mad&  aware  of  his  disorder  by  sudden  and  complete  blindness,  which  appears 
at  ^pSAjpon  the  obliteration  of  the  artery.  If  immediately  afterward  an  ex- 
&nmraon  is  made  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  signs  of  an  extreme  arterial 


Js^kMergo  resorption  very  slowly,  requiring  weeks  and 
w  are  frequently  seen  to  take  on  a  white  color.  They 
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anaemia  of  the  retina  are  found.  The  larger  arteries  are  narrowed  down  to  thin 
filaments,  the  smaller  ones  have  become  invisible.  The  veins,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  markedly  contracted  except  upon  the  papilla  itself;  the  latter 
appears  paler.  Within  a  short  time,  often  within  a  few  hours,  the  retina,  be¬ 
coming  dead,  loses  its  transparency.  It  becomes  of  an  opaque  milky  white, 
most  markedly  so  in  the  vicinity  of  the  papilla  and  also  within  the  confines  of 
the  yellow  spot.  At  a  point  corresponding  to  the  latter  a  vivid  red  spot  stands 
out  upon  the  cloudy- white  background.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  haemorrhage,  or  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  the  region  of  the 
fovea  centralis  the  red  chorioid  is  seen  through  the  clouded  retina  because  the 
latter  is  thinnest  in  this  spot — the  red  of  the  chorioid  being  supposed  to  appear 
particularly  pronounced  from  contrast  with  the  clouded  white  tissues  surround¬ 
ing  it.  I  have  repeatedly  convinced  myself  that  both  explanations  are  true.  I 
saw  this  particularly  well  marked  in  one  case  in  which  several  bright-red  recent 
haemorrhages  were  placed  alongside  of  the  dark-red  spot  that  was  due  to  the 
effect  of  contrast. 

Later  on,  the  cloudiness  of  the  retina  vanishes ;  it  regains  its  transparency, 
but  becomes  perfectly  atrophic.  The  optic  papilla  has  grown  whiter,  the  blood¬ 
vessels  both  upon  the  papilla  and  in  the  retina  are  few,  thin,  and  filamentous. 
The  blindness  persists  and  is  permanent. 

Instead  of  affecting  the  central  artery,  the  embolism  may  affect  only  a  branch 
of  it.  In  that  case  the  visible  alterations  are  limited  to  that  portion  of  the 
retina  which  draws  its  blood-supply  from  the  obliterated  vessel.  The  blindness, 
too,  corresponds  then  simply  to  the  part  of  the  retina  that  is  diseased — that  is, 
appears  under  the  form  of  a  defect  in  the  visual  field,  one  half  of  the  latter  or  a 
sector  of  it  being  destroyed. 

Embolism  occurs  in  all  those  disorders  which  give  rise  to  the  entrance  of 
clots  into  the  circulation,  and  most  of  all  in  affections  of  the  heart.  *  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  cure  exists  only  in  very  recent  cases,  before  the  death^Athe  retina 
has  taken  place.  The  retina  might  then  regain  its  function  iL^iould  succeed 
in  restoring  the  circulation  in  it.  The  only  way  in  which£fe^«f  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  is  for  us  to  try  to  drive  the  plug  lodged  in  the  ceijGal  artery  on  into  its 
smaller  branches,  where  it  will  do  less  harm.  Witlfc™ifi  object  in  view,  we 
evacuate  the  aqueous  by  paracentesis  of  the  cmaa^© in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  diminution  of  intra-ocular  tension  thus  produced,  the  blood  tends  to 
flow  into  the  eye  in  increased  quantity,  and  m^L  thus  push  the  embolus  forward 
if  it  is  not  too  tightly  fixed  in  its  position.  Qh  addition,  we  try  to  favor  the 
washing  away  of  the  embolus  by  perform(0jf  massage  of  the  eye.  In  this  way 
it  has  been  possible  to  restore  the  circulQjkm  in  the  retina,  and  with  it  the  sight 
in  some  few  cases,  in  which  the  still  very  recent. 

What  is  known  clinically  under  the  name  of  embolism  of  the  retinal  arteries 
corresponds  to  those  cases  in^vmtm  there  are  no  infected  emboli  in  question ; 
hence,  no  inflammation  occiirsTmit  only  the  results  of  the  mechanical  cutting  off 
of  the  blood- supply.  Th^Qtina,  being  no  longer  nourished,  simply  dies.  It 
floes  not  indeed  beccmjO^crotic,  because  it  still  obtains  a  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  a(H^Ai^chorio-capillaris  of  the  chorioid,  although  this  does  not 
suffice  to  keep  function  of  the  retina.  But  infectious  emboli  also  may  get 

mto  the  retinakarfibries,  as  sometimes  happens  in  pyaemia.  Then  a  suppurative 
retinitis  di^tiogs,  the  suppuration  from  which  extends  to  the  other  structures 
of  the  war  il,  so  that  the  clinical  picture  of  panophthalmitis  is  produced. 
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These  cases  accordingly  run  a  course  just  like  that  of  metastatic  chorioiditis  (see 
page  319). 

The  ophthalmoscopic  picture  of  embolism  is  the  expression  of  changes  which 
set  in  when  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  is  cut  off  from  the  retina.  It  is  hence 
not  confined  to  embolism  of  the  central  artery,  but  is  found  in  occlusion  of  it  in 
general,  due  to  other  causes  as  well.  Among  these  causes  belong  thrombosis 
of  the  artery,  also  compression  of  it  within  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  conse¬ 
quent  upon  haemorrhage  or  inflammatory  infiltration  in  the  latter,  and,  finally, 
a  solution  of  the  continuity  of  the  artery  occurring  when  the  optic  nerve  is  cut 
or  torn  through  in  front  of  the  point  where  the  central  vessels  enter  it. 

Thrombosis  of  the  central  vein,  which  was  first  anatomically  demonstrated 
by  Michel,  is  characterized  by  the  circumstance  that  all  the  retinal  veins  are 
enormously  distended  with  blood,  while  the  arteries  are  so  attenuated  as  to  be 
scarcely  discoverable.  The  blood  escapes  from  the  turgid  veins  at  many  spots, 
so  that  the  entire  fundus  is  covered  with  haemorrhages.  These  continually 
recur  anew,  and  with  their  recurrence  the  sight  which  from  the  start  has  been 
greatly  reduced  is  at  length  utterly  destroyed.  Like  embolism,  thrombosis, 
too,  may  be  confined  to  a  branch  of  the  central  vein,  in  which  case  also  the 
changes  in  the  fundus  are  present  only  in  that  district  of  the  retina  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  region  of  distribution  of  the  occluded  vein. 

Thrombosis  of  the  central  vein  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  elderly  persons 
suffering  from  a  cardiac  affection  or  from  atheroma  of  the  vessels;  but  an 
inflammation  in  the  orbit  may  also  lead  to  thrombosis  of  the  central  vein, 
probably  through  the  development  in  the  orbital  veins  of  thromboses,  which 
subsequently  extend  into  the  central  vein.  In  this  way  cases  of  blindness  are 
sometimes  produced  in  the  course  of  facial  erysipelas.  The  erysipelatous  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  skin  has  a.  tendency  to  penetrate  in  spots  into  the  deeper 
parts,  and  there  set  up  either  infiltrations  or  phlegmons.  Hence,  abscesses  of 
the  lids,  abscesses  in  the  orbit,  and,  through  transmissicm\o  the  brain,  even 
purulent  meningitis,  are  observed  as  sequels  of  facial  ^Snssipelas.  If,  then,  a 
case  of  erysipelas  is  complicated  with  inflammation  <  cellular  tissue  of  the 
orbit,  it  is  sometimes  found,  after  the  erysipelasA^s  run  its  course  and  the 
swelling  of  the  lids  has  abated,  that  the  eye^Q^tind.  The  ophthalmoscope 
shows  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  with  extren^VPtenuation  of  the  blood-vessels. 
According  to  an  observation  of  Knapp’s^w^ire  dealing  in  this  case  with  a 
thrombosis  of  the  central  vein,  conseqifeittfpon  the  inflammation  of  the  retro¬ 
bulbar  cellular  tissue.  The  blindnes^Jult  is  due  to  erysipelas  may  affect  both 
eyes. 

Anaemia  of  the  retina  may  ej^Sr  develop  suddenly  or  gradually.  Its  sudden 
development  may  take  plac  esult  of  occlusion  of  the  vessels  (hence,  above 

all,  in  embolism  of  the  cejaa^l  artery)  or  through  their  compression,  as  in  the 
case  of  sudden  increasrfTbScension.  Spasm  of  the  retinal  arteries  also  occurs, 
particularly  in  acute  pbisoning  by  quinine — that  is,  in  cases  in  which  large  doses 
of  quinine  have  l^MJfldministered,  sudden  blindness  (and  usually  deafness,  too) 
sometimes  sup<  The  blindness  abates  again,  but  a  certain  degree  of  en- 

feeblement^ffQ^ht,  and  more  particularly  a  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision, 
generall^^imn.  Ophthalmoscopically,  we  find  pallor  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
as  a  spefciar  feature  a  very  great  attenuation  of  the  retinal  vessels.  Much  moi  e 
fre«rfft5i^than  acute  anaemia  of  the  retina  is  that  form  of  anaemia  which  sets  in 
<£udually  as  a  consequence  of  retinal  atrophy.  The  vessels  of  the  retina  then 
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become  gradually  attenuated,  and  may  ultimately  be  transformed  into  white 
strands  empty  of  blood  or  may  vanish  altogether. 

In  retinitis  the  inflammation  frequently  passes  over  to  the  optic  papilla, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  inflammation  of  the  latter  may  extend  far  into  the 
retina.  In  both  cases  we  speak  of  neuro-retinitis ,  the  etiology  of  which,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  same  as  that  of  retinitis  and  neuritis.  Inflammation  may  also  extend 
from  the  chorioid  to  the  retina,  so  that  the  latter  presents  distinct  ophthalmo¬ 
scopic  signs  of  inflammation.  These  cases  are  denoted  by  the  special  name  of 
retino-chorioiditis  (chorio-retinitis),  although  it  must  be  maintained,  for  the 
present  at  least,  that  in  every  case  of  chorioiditis  an  implication  of  the  portions 
of  the  retina  immediately  adjacent  can  be  made  out. 

Among  the  inflammations  of  the  retina,  retinitis  albuminurica  is  the  one  best 
characterized.  In  addition  to  the  general  signs  of  retinitis,  such  as  haziness  of 
the  retina  and  of  the  outline  of  the  papilla,  distention  of  the  retinal  arteries, 
and  haemorrhages,  it  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  white  patches  in  the 
fundus,  whose  pure  wThite,  often  silvery,  appearance  depends  upon  fatty  degen¬ 
eration  of  the  retinal  elements  and  of  the  cells  of  the  exudate.  The  white  spots 
are  found  chiefly  in  two  places — in  a  certain  area  surrounding  the  papilla  and 
in  the  macula  lutea.  In  the  former  situation  they  not  infrequently  form  a  zone 
of  spots,  which  is  usually  interrupted  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  macula 
lutea.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  occupied  by  small  white  stipplings 
radially  disposed,  so  that  a  pretty,  stellate  figure  is  formed  with  the  fovea  cen¬ 
tralis  at  its  center.  Very  often  the  star  is  incomplete,  the  rays  being  fully 
formed  only  on  certain  sides  of  it.  Even  then,  however,  the  picture  is  always 
characteristic  enough  for  us  to  be  able  from  it  alone  to  deduce  the  presence  of 
an  affection  of  the  kidney ;  but  cases  of  retinitis  albuminurica  also  occur  which 
are  distinguished  by  no  special  features,  so  that  the  etiology  is  determined  only 
by  the  examination  of  the  urine.  Such  an  examination  should  therefore  be 
made  in  every  case  of  retinitis.  /A 

The  connection  between  the  kidney -lesion  and  the  retinitis  to  consist 

in  the  development  of  a  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  ii  retina  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  altered  composition  of  the  blood,  a  diseas£%mich  results  in  in¬ 
flammation  and  degeneration  of  the  retina  itself  (DuJj^@arl  Theodor).  Reti¬ 
nitis  albuminurica  is  of  evil  prognostic  significance,  the  patients  suffering 
from  it  usually  succumb  in  a  short  time  (as  a  rufe/jP®1*11  less  than  a  year)  to 
the  disease  of  the  kidney.  C 

In  nephritis  disturbance  of  vision  may  al^^cur  under  the  form  of  a  transi¬ 
tory  blindness  without  any  retinitis  beinangresent.  The  patient  declares  that 
everything  suddenly  becomes  dark  bef(^\rns  eyes;  the  disturbance  of  sight  in¬ 
creases  so  quickly  that  the  blindness  Cf^s-fo  be  complete  within  a  few  hours  or 
a  day.  After  one  or  more  days  th^Sbght  is  gradually  restored.  Simultaneously 
with  the  attack  of  visual  diifhn^mce  other  nervous  symptoms  exist,  such  as 
headache,  vomiting,  dyspnoea^loss  of  consciousness,  and  convulsions — in  short, 
the  symptoms  of  uraemiat^Jhe  blindness  is  therefore  known  as  uraemic  amauro- 
The  fact  that  the  (ea^tion  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  in  most  cases  preserved 
in  spite  of  the  coim^^Clindness  proves  that  the  location  of  the  affection  can 
not  be  in  the  ey^SSvbi  the  optic  nerve,  but  higher  up — that  is,  in  the  brain, 
which  is  poisom>dPby  the  excretory  matters  contained  in  the  blood.  Uraemic 
amaurosis  ^sr*&^nguished  from  the  disturbance  of  vision  due  to  retinitis  albu- 
minuric^aHly  by  the  negative  result  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  partly 
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by  the  course.  Uraemic  amaurosis  sets  in  suddenly  and  is  complete,  while  in 
retinitis  albuminurica  the  sight  is  gradually  reduced  and  is  seldom  annihilated 
entirely.  The  blindness,  however,  is  permanent,  while  the  blindness  due  to 
uraemia  again  gives  place  to  normal  vision,  provided  the  patient  does  not  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  uraemic  attack.  Of  course,  the  possibility  of  a  uraemic  amaurosis 
occurring  in  a  patient  already  suffering  from  retinitis  is  not  excluded. 

“Retinitis  due  to  dazzling  is  produced  most  frequently  by  looking  at  the  sun. 
It  is  particularly  observed  after  eclipses  of  the  sun  in  people  wTho  have  tried  to 
follow  them  with  glasses  that  have  not  been  blackened  sufficiently  or  with  the 
naked  eye.  I  have  also  seen  it  produced  after  gazing  too  long  at  the  electric 
arc-light.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  pigment  changes  in  the  macula  lutea, 
upon  which  the  image  of  the  sun  has  been  cast.  Corresponding  to  this  spot 
there  exists  a  central  scotoma,  which  for  the  most  part  remains  permanently. 
We  must  not  confound  with  the  retinitis  due  to  dazzling  that  variety  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  eyes  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  snow  (snow-blindness)  or 
by  the  electric  arc-light.  This,  in  addition  to  transitory  symptoms  of  dazzling, 
consists  mainly  in  a  violent  conjunctivitis  (see  page  102). 

In  retinitis  there  is  sometimes  a  new  formation  of  blood-vessels  which  grow 
out  from  the  retina  into  the  vitreous.  In  rare  cases  an  abundant  and  very  vas¬ 
cular  tissue  develops  in  this  way  from  the  retina  and  projects  out  into  the  vitre¬ 
ous  (retinitis  proliferans  [Manz]).  It  appears  that  the  determining  cause  for 
this  is  sometimes  found  in  extensive  haemorrhages  into  the  retina  and  vitreous. 
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II.  Atrophy  of  the  Retiha. 

98.  Atropy  of  the  retina  is  the  result  of  its  protracted  inflammation, 
or  is  the  final  outcome  of  an  embolism  or  a  thrombosis  of  the  retinal 
vessels.  Atrophy  is  characterized  most  of  all  by  the  stenosis  of  the  reti¬ 
nal  vessels,  which  in  severe  cases  may  amount  to  compete  obliteration, 
so  that  the  vessels  are  either  transformed  into  whitaQ&tmnds  or  have  be¬ 
come  altogether  invisible.  The  retina  may  looJA&therwise  unchanged 
and  transparent,  or  it  may  bear  traces  of  the^Cptecedent  inflammation. 
In  every  case  the  signs  of  a  secondary  alra/hy  can  be  made  out  upon 
the  papilla  as  well ;  its  outline  is  indi&fcidk^  and  it  is  of  a  pale,  dirty-gray 
color  (retinitic  atrophy  of  the  papilla^*/ 

A  special  variety  of  atrophy  wfe&i  runs  a  very  chronic  course  is  the 
pigmentary  degeneration  of  th&^eWia  (also  jailed  retinitis  pigmentosa). 
This  is  marked  by  such  chWfexeristic  subjective  symptoms  that  the 
diagnosis  can  almost  be>n@^(Mrom  them  alone.  The  persons  affected 
with  this  disease,  even>w^n  still  young,  complain  that  they  see  worse 
whenever  the  illun^namm  is  reduced,  and  particularly  at  night  (he¬ 
meralopia).  Thi^smfe  of  things  increases  with  the  age,  so  that  finally 
the  patients  are^rflonger  able  to  go  about  alone  at  night,  while  in  the 
daytime  t^qr^nl  see  quite  well.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is 
disclose^^^he  examination  of  the  field  of  vision.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  the  field  of  vision,  when  taken  under  good  illumination, 
prc^JHj)  be  nearly  normal,  while,  when  the  illumination  is  reduced,  it 
atoe^rs  very  much  contracted.  We  must  conclude  from  this  that  the 
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peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are  under-sensitive,  so  that  under  good 
illumination  they  still  perform  their  function  but  do  not  react  to  weaker 
stimuli,  such  as  feebly  illuminated  images  afford.  Later  on,  the  field 
of  vision  shows  itself  so  contracted,  even  under  full  illumination,  that 
the  capacity  of  orientation  suffers,  and  the  patient  can  scarcely  guide 
himself  alone  even  in  daytime.  At  the  same  time  direct  vision  may 
still  be  so  good  that  the  patient  is  able  to  do  fine  work.  Finally,  cen¬ 
tral  vision  too  is  lost,  so  that  complete  blindness  supervenes.  This  or¬ 
dinarily  is  not  the  case  until  late  in  the  sixth  decade  or  later. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows,  as  the  most  prominent  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  disease,  the  presence  of  small  black  spots  in  the  retina 
(“  spotted  retina  ”).  These  are  of  branched  shape,  so  that  they  have 
been  compared  to  bone-corpuscles  or  spiders ;  they  are  connected  with 
one  another  by  their  processes,  and  occur  especially  along  the  blood¬ 
vessels.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease  they  occupy  only  the  most 
anterior  portion  (periphery)  of  the  fundus ;  as  time  goes  on,  new  spots 
keep  forming  farther  and  farther  back,  until  at  length  they  reach  the 
macula  lutea  and  the  papilla.  In  the  same  ratio  the  signs  of  atrophy 
of  the  retina  and  the  papilla  become  steadily  more  distinct  and  more 
prominent.  Accordingly,  what  takes  place  is  a  gradual  degeneration  of 
the  retina  associated  with  a  migration  of  pigment  from  the  pigment- 
epithelium.  The  degeneration  begins  at  the  periphery  and  advances 
toward  the  center.  In  the  same  way,  too,  the  retina  gradually  loses  its 
function;  the  affected  portions  of  it  at  first  are  simply  less  sensitive 
than  before,  being  still  stimulated  to  action  by  a  pretty  strong  light ; 
later  on  they  become  completely  insensitive. 

The  disease  attacks  both  eyes.  It  develops  in  childhX^,  and  would 
seem  to  be  congenital  in  many  cases,  although  it  usufl^ns  not  discov¬ 
ered  until  some  time  after  birth.  Inheritance  pliW^Ka  great  part  in  its 
production ;  retinitis  pigmentosa  occurs  frequm&J$nn  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  and  also  in  several  successive  generati|fff&i  j  The  female  members 
of  the  family  are  less  frequently  affected  ftwm  the  males.  It  is  often 
found  at  the  same  time  with  other  cong^mtal  anomalies,  like  deafness, 
mental  weakness,  hare-lip,  or  supernumerary  fingers  or  toes,  or  with 
malformations  of  the  eye,  with  per^Bmt  hyaloid  artery,  posterior  polar 
cataract,  etc.  After  it  has  lasto(2f  pretty  long  time,  posterior  cortical 
cataract  usually  develops.  Jflvalmost  a  third  of  the  cases  the  disease 
occurs  in  individuals  descended  from  consanguineous  parents.  Herein 
apparently  lies  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  pigmentary  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  retina  frequently  associated  with  other  congenital 

anomalies,  since  ^k^JMatter  also  occur  as  a  result  of  the  consanguinity 
of  the  parents^S^ 

Treatment  ii^powerless  against  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina, 
and  the  JtfT^fypsis,  therefore,  is  bad,  since  complete  blindness  inevitably 
superv&nes^-though  not,  to  be  sure,  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 
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The  black  spots  in  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina  are  not 
like  bone-corpuscles,  but  sometimes  are  also  rounded  or  irregular,  like  the  black 
spots  in  chorioiditis.  Their  characteristic  distinguishing  mark  lies  not  so  much 
in  their  shape  as  in  their  situation,  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  retina.  This 
is  recognized  from  the  fact  that  the  retinal  vessels,  wherever  they  run  by  the 
black  spots,  are  covered  by  them ;  hence,  the  spots  must  lie  in  front  of  the  ves- 
sels— i.  e.,  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina.  (In  the  case  of  pigment-spots  in 
the  chorioid  we  can  distinctly  follow  the  retinal  vessels  in  their  course  over  the 
spots.)  Spots  of  pigment  in  the  retina  are  not,  however,  limited  to  pigmentary 
degeneration  of  the  latter ;  on  the  contrary,  the  migration  of  pigment  into  the 
retina  may  take  place  ultimately  in  every  case  of  retino-chorioiditis.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  syphilitic  retino-chorioiditis,  in  which  the  pigment  in 
the  retina  can,  moreover,  assume  the  bone-corpuscle  shape,  so  that  a  picture 
quite  similar  to  that  of  pigmentary  degeneration  may  be  produced  (Forster). 
In  chorioiditis,  however,  there  are  also  usually  present  atrophic  changes  (white 
spots)  in  the  chorioid,  which  are  wanting  in  retinitis  pigmentosa.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult,  and  can  only  be 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  previous  history  and  the  careful  testing  of  the  func¬ 
tion. 

Not  only  is  pigmentation  of  the  retina  not  confined  to  pigmentary  degenera¬ 
tion  of  this  part,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  degeneration  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  the  presence  of  pigment.  There  are  cases  of  what  are  called 
retinitis  pigmentosa  without  pigment,  in  which  the  retinal  degeneration  takes 
place  in  a  manner  otherwise  typical,  but  without  the  migration  of  pigment  into 
the  retina. 

For  treatment  in  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina  we  may  try  potas¬ 
sium  iodide,  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine,  the  constant  current,  diapho¬ 
resis,  and  the  like.  We  do  this  more  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  patient  than 
anything  else,  for,  although  we  do  sometimes  obtain  an  ^Approvement  of  the 
sight,  it  is  only  a  transient  one. 

The  anatomical  changes  found  in  inflammation  and@j  atrophy  of  the  retina 
are  as  follows : 

In  inflammation  the  signs  of  inflammatory ^ma  exist,  or  those  of  a  cel¬ 
lular  infiltration  due  to  extravasated  white  Jricfcu-corpuscles.  The  changes  at 
the  same  time  observed  in  the  retina  itserf^pv  1-  Fatty  degeneration  both  of 
the  nervous  elements  and  of  the  suppo^tin^cissue  of  the  retina.  2.  Thickening 
(sclerosis),  especially  in  the  nerve-fib^f^bf  the  fiber-layer.  Both  the  changes 
mentioned  constitute  the  principal  cause  of  the  brilliant- white  spots  occurring 
in  many  cases  of  retinitis  (pari^Harly  in  retinitis  albuminurica).  3.  Hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  supporting  ti^ri^*wiich  becomes  the  more  prominent  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  inflammation  ra&^s  over  into  atrophy.  4.  Thickening  of  the  walls 
(sclerosis)  of  the  bloodvessels,  leading  to  the  contraction  of  their  lumen  or  even 
to  their  obliteration.  Vg^The  migration  of  pigment-cells  from  the  pigment-epi¬ 
thelium  into  the  where  they  may  undergo  spontaneous  multiplication. 

When,  afteQprotracted  inflammation  the  retina  has  become  perfectly 
atrophic,  it^^wSists  of  a  reticulum  which  is  derived  from  the  supporting  tis¬ 
sue  and  contains  pigment-cells,  but  from  which  the  nervous  elements 

have  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  presence.  The  blood-vessels 
areNFWat  part  obliterated  and  converted  into  solid  strands  of  connective 
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III.  Detachment  of  the  Retina. 

99.  Detachment  of  the  retina  ( ablatio  sive  amotio  retina)  can  he 
recognized  from  the  following  ophthalmoscopic  changes :  At  the  spot 
where  the  retina  is  detached  from  its  bed  it  has  lost  its  transparency ; 
consequently,  we  do  not  see  in  this  situation  the  red  background  which 
corresponds  to  the  chorioid,  but  a  delicate  gray  membrane  which  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  normal  fundus  and  projects  forward  into  the 
vitreous.  It  is  recognized  to  be  the  retina  by  the  fact  that  the  retinal 
vessels  can  be  followed  from  the  papilla  out  into  the  membrane.  At 
spots  corresponding  to  the  folds  of  the  detached  retina  these  vessels 
show  sharp  bends,  and  in  some  places  are  even  entirely  concealed  from 
view.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  fluid  is  found  beneath  the  detached 
retina,  the  latter  forms  numerous  folds,  which  shake  tremulously  with 
the  movements  of  the  eye  ;  i.  e.,  the  retina  undulates.  But  if  the  retina 
is  lifted  out  of  place  by  a  solid  body — e.  g.,  a  neoplasm — the  folds  and 
the  tremulousness  are  absent ;  the  detachment  forms  a  sharply  defined 
prominence,  rising  steeply  from  the  fundus. 

Externally  the  eye  looks  normal,  only  the  anterior  chamber  is  often 
strikingly  deep  and  the  tension  is  also  diminished. 

The  detachment  of  the  retina  is  at  first  partial — i.  e.,  is  confined  to 
one  portion  of  the  retina.  It  may  develop  at  any  spot  whatever  of  the 
retina,  but  usually  (in  case  it  is  caused  by  fluid)  changes  its  place  after¬ 
ward,  for,  as  the  sub-retinal  fluid  sinks  on  account  of  its  weight,  it 
depresses  the  detachment  gradually  to  the  lower  part  of  the  eye ;  hence 
detachments  of  the  retina  are  most  frequently  found  lo\w  down,  al¬ 
though  their  original  situation  may  very  often  have  beei^rn^,  different 
spot  in  the  fundus. 

Every  detachment  of  the  retina  has  a  tendetfo^to  enlarge  and 
finally  become  total.  In  the  latter  case  we  find^g)retina  pushed  for¬ 
ward  as  a  whole,  and  connected  with  its  bed^fovo  points  only — at  the 
papilla  and  at  the  ora  serrata.  Then  retina  forms  a 

plaited  funnel,  beginning  at  the  papilla&pd  opening  out  in  front,  a 
shape  which  Arlt  has  well  compared  to  mat  of  the  flower  of  a  convol¬ 
vulus  (see  Figs.  62  and  69). 

The  subjective  symptoms  oi  detach  men  t  of  the  retina  consist  in  the 
disturbance  of  vision  which  itj^^es.  This  is  characterized  most  of  all  by 
a  limitation  of  the  field  oljfvijron,  which  is  often  perceived  as  a  positive 
phenomenon  by  the  pati^ntr  A  dark  cloud  lies  over  a  part  of  the  field  of 
vision,  corresponding^!  ideation  to  the  detached  portion  of  the  retina, 
which  has  partiajly^-^ntirely  lost  its  sensitiveness  to  light.  If,  as  is 
so  frequently  the  detachment  lies  below,  the  patient  complains 

of  a  dark  curianr which  veils  from  him  the  upper  parts  of  objects.  For 
instance, ^>@?^es  not  see  the  head  of  a  man  standing  in  front  of  him. 
HenceAthd^examination  of  the  field  of  vision  is  of  great  importance  for 
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the  diagnosis  of  detachment  of  the  retina.  Direct  vision  is  preserved  as 
long  as  the  detachment  has  not  yet  extended  to  the  site  of  the  macula 
lutea.  In  total  detachment  there  is  absolute  blindness. 

Etiology. — The  retina  simply  lies  upon  the  chorioid  without  being 
connected  with  it  anywhere  except  at  the  papilla  and  the  ora  serrata. 
In  the  dissected  eye  it  can  be  lifted  from  its  bed  with  the  greatest  ease. 
In  the  living  eye  the  retina  is  kept  pressed  against  the  chorioid  by  the 
vitreous.  A  detachment  of  the  retina,  therefore,  is  possible  only  when 
either  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vitreous  ceases  to  act,  or  when  the 
retina  is  pushed  from  its  bed  by  a  force  greater  than  this  pressure. 

(a)  The  former  variety  of  detachment  occurs  when  through  disease 

of  the  vitreous  the  pressure  exerted  by  it  is  diminished  or  becomes  ab¬ 
solutely  negative — i.  e.,  is  converted  into  a  traction.  This  occurs :  1. 
When  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  vitreous  has  escaped,  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
juries  or  of  operations ;  2.  When  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  is  produced 
on  account  of  some  disease  of  it.  The  most  frequent  cases  of  this  sort 
are  those  in  which  the  formation  of  exudates  has  taken  place  in  the 
vitreous  in  irido-cyclitis  or  irido-chorioiditis.  When  these  exudates 
become  organized  and  shrink  they  draw'  the  retina,  to  whose  surface 
they  are  attached  in  places,  away  from  the  chorioid.  This  form  of  de¬ 
tachment,  it  is  true,  can  not  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  but  can 
be  readily  diagnosticated  by  means  of  the  softening  of  the  eyeball  and 
the  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  form  of  detachment  of  the 
retina  that  is  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  which  occurs  with¬ 
out  any  antecedent  inflammation,  is  most  frequently  found  in  connec¬ 
tion  wdth  high  degrees  of  myopia.  In  this  case  it  is^A  fibrillary  degen¬ 
eration  of  the  vitreous  which  must  be  regard  edH^s  the  cause  of  the 
detachment.  A  similar  fibrillary  condition  d  i&fe  vitreous,  which  is 
dependent  upon  senile  changes,  is  probably  jjCShe  bottom  of  that  vari¬ 
ety  of  retinal  detachment  which  sometiito^pDccurs  in  elderly  persons 
without  any  other  cause.  /"SQ 

( b )  Much  less  frequent  are  those  Ws  in  which  the  separation  takes 

place  in  consequence  of  an  active*ft>cpulsion  of  the  retina  aw*ay  from 
the  chorioid.  The  causes  of  awdrri  propulsion  are :  1.  An  acute  pro¬ 
cess  of  exudation  from  the  dwroid,  as  occurs  in  purulent  chorioiditis 
and  in  phlegmons  in  th^i 2.  Haemorrhage  from  the  chorioidal 
vessels,  whether  spontaneous  or  due  to  injury.  3.  Tumors  of  the 
chorioid  or  of  the  r^Eiip;  and  also  a  cysticercus  developing  beneath  the 
retina.  ~ 

The  treatvuM^ h  those  forms  of  detachment  which  are  caused  by 
an  exudat;oHr^Kfluid  beneath  the  retina  must  seek  to  secure  the  re¬ 
sorption  ^^e  sub-retinal  fluid.  This  is  accomplished  by  diaphoresis 
(for  prodding  which  we  make  use  of  hypodermic  injections  of  pil°- 
caiqpj^and  sodium  salicylate),  by  mild  purgatives,  by  preparations 
containing  iodine,  and  also  by  a  pressure-bandage  applied  with  moder- 
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ate  firmness;  at  tlie  same  time  the  patient  should  keep  to  his  bed. 
This  treatment  must  be  kept  up  for  several  weeks  at  least.  When  these 
remedies  have  failed  us,  or  when  from  the  start  we  are  dealing  with  a 
saccate  detachment  produced  by  the  copious  exudation  of  fluid,  we 
may  try  to  evacuate  the  sub-retinal  fluid  by  puncture  of  the  sclera  (see 
§  155).  The  puncture  is  made  at  the  spot  where  the  detachment  is 
most  pronounced,  for  which  purpose  the  site  and  extent  of  the  detach¬ 
ment  must  have  been  precisely  determined  beforehand  with  the  aid  of 
the  ophthalmoscope.  Only  as  much  fluid  is  allowed  to  escape  as  will 
flow  off  spontaneously.  After  the  operation,  the  patient  should  keep 
his  bed  for  from  one  to  several  weeks,  with  a  light  pressure-bandage  on 
the  eye.  By  these  methods  of  treatment  it  is  generally  possible  in  re¬ 
cent  and  not  too  extensive  cases  of  separation  of  the  retina  to  obtain  an 
improvement  of  the  sight  by  partial  reattachment  of  the  retina,  and  in 
especially  favorable  cases  even  to  cause  the  detachment  to  disappear 
completely.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  in  the  rarest  cases  that  these  good 
results  are  lasting.  ^  As  a  rule,  after  some  time  the  separation  develops 
anew,  and  ultimately  in  spite  of  all  our  therapeutic  endeavors  becomes 
total,  so  that  the  prognosis  of  retinal  detachments  in  general  must  be 
characterized  as  very  unfavorable.  The  cause  of  the  recurrences  lies 
in  the  fact  that  no  treatment  is  able  to  do  away  with  the  lesion  which 
usually  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble — namely,  the  shrinking  of  the 
vitreous,  by  which  the  freshly  attached  retina  is  constantly  withdrawn 
again  from  its  bed.  In  inveterate  cases  or  in  total  detachment  of  the 
retina,  we  had  better  abstain  from  any  form  of  treatment. 

In  total  detachment  of  the  retina,  cataract  usually  de^&ops  later 
on,  the  eye  becomes  soft,  and  a  slight  degree  of  atrophy  eyeball 

supervenes.  Moreover,  a  sluggish  form  of  iritis  is  rm|2iifrequent  in 
eyes  with  detachment  of  the  retina. 

When  the  retina  is  detached  by  means  of  a  tora^lasm,  enucleation 
of  the  eye  must  be  performed.  A  cysticerna^C^curring  beneath  the 
retina,  may  be  extracted  by  an  incision  into  $a£/sclera,  and  the  eye  may 
thus  be  preserved  in  a  condition  serviceabJ3\for  vision. 

One  of  the  most  important  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  of  separation  of  the 
retina  is  the  prominence  of  the  detachecF^nrions  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  fundus.  In  the  area  of  the  det  therefore,  a  high  degree  of  liyper- 

uietropia  exists,  from  which  we  canA^ulate,4by  determining  the  refraction  with 
the  erect  image,  how  far  the  r^flna*€s  pushed  forward.  Not  infrequently  it  lies 
so  close  behind  the  lens  that  it\an  actually  be  seen  by  lateral  illumination  when 
the  pupil  is  dilated ;  a  gt^VJfciembrane,  w^b  the  characteristic  retinal  vessels, 
being  recognized  deep  cl^n  in  the  eye. 

In  detachment  retina  from  the  chorioid,  the  pigment-epithelium  re¬ 

gains  in  its  placeA^Sh  the  latter.  The  retina,  accordingly,  has  a  light,  rather 
transparent  graxcotar  and  a  dull  luster ;  this,  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  thrown 
mto  folds  ara^p^lulates,  suggests  the  comparison  to  a  gray  silk  or  satin  fabric. 
If  some  blpocHs  mixed  with  the  sub-retinal  serum,  the  color  of  the  detachment 
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acquires  a  greenish  tinge.  After  it  has  been  detached  some  time,  the  retina 
becomes  entirely  atrophic  and  at  the  same  time  once  more  transparent.  The 
retinal  vessels  over  the  area  of  the  detachment  are  characterized  not  only  by 
their  marked  tortuosity,  but  also  by  their  darker  color. 

The  recognition  of  a  detachment  is  not  infrequently  made  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  by  turbidity  of  the  media,  and  most  often  of  the  vitreous  or  lens.  In 
this  case  the  diagnosis  must  be  based  mainly  .upon  two  factors— upon  the  field 
of  vision  and  the  intra-ocular  tension.  If  the  former  is  found  to  be  contracted, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  tension  is  reduced,  detachment  of  the  retina  is  usually 
present— as,  for  example,  happens  in  old  cases  of  irido-cyclitis,  irido-chorioi- 
ditis,  and  complicated  cataract.  The  two  symptoms  above  mentioned  in  these 
cases  give  warning  that  complete  blindness  and  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  are  im¬ 
minent.  The  diminished  tension  has  its  cause  in  the  diminution  of  volume  of 
the  shrinking  vitreous ;  the  deepening  of  the  anterior  chamber  must  also  be 
referred  to  the  same  cause,  the  lens  then  sinking  backward.  These  two  symp¬ 
toms,  accordingly,  are  wanting  in  those  cases  of  retinal  detachment  which  arise 
from  an  active  propulsion  forward  of  the  retina.  This  point  is  of  particular 
importance  in  determining  whether  a  detachment  of  the  retina  is  of  a  simple 
serous  nature  or  is  caused  by  a  neoplasm ;  in  the  first  case,  the  tension  is  dimin¬ 
ished,  in  the  second  it  is  elevated  (Von  Graefe). 

The  retina,  when  but  recently  separated,  retains  for  some  time  its  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  light,  and,  if  it  soon  becomes  reattached,  may  resume  its  function  per¬ 
fectly.  Thus  there  is  a  possibility  afforded  of  a  cure  of  the  detachment  in 
respect  to  function  as  well  as  in  other  regards.  Not  infrequently  an  apparent 
cure  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  retinal  detachment,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
detachment  which  has  occupied  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  descends  beneath 
it.  As  the  macula  now  regains  its  function,  the  sight  increases  considerably, 
while  the  detachment  still  continues,  although  in  another  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  detachment  of  the  retina,  objects  frequently  appear 
crooked  (metamorphopsia),  in  consequence  of  the  ob&faeVosition  of  the  per¬ 
cipient  retinal  elements.  Photopsia,  too,  is  often  c0^Sd  by  the  traction  upon 
the  retina,  and  often  gives  the  first  warning  of  tl}pG&vent  of  the  detachment. 

Not  infrequently  a  rent  is  found  in  thos/pyated  retina  {ruptura  retim). 
People  were  formerly  disposed  to  look  upoi*>p5s  as  the  result  of  the  detach¬ 
ment,  it  being  supposed  that  the  delicj^Tyt^na,  being  deprived  of  all  support, 
was  lacerated  in  the  movements  oLth^/eye  through  agitation  of  the  sub- 
retinal  fluid.  But,  according  to  thjsvSvestigations  of  Leber  and  Nordenson,  it 
seems  as  though,  on  the  contrarv^tmrlaceration  of  the  retina  preceded  its  sepa¬ 
ration.  It  results  from  the  faofcAh&t  the  vitreous,  as  it  shrinks,  by  pulling  upon 
the  retina,  tears  it;  then  fMl^rom  the  vitreous  may  pass  through  the  rent, 
get  beneath  the  retina,  ah^rc  once  detach  it  over  quite  a  large  area.  In  this 
way,  moreover,  the  development  of  most  detachments  would  be  ac¬ 

counted  for. 


&  IV.  Glioma  or  the  Retina. 

100.  is  the  only  neoplasm  which  occurs  in  the  retina.  It  is 

found  in  children.  In  a  case  of  it  the  patients  notice  that  a 
brigb^whitish,  or  golden-yellow  reflex  emanates  from  the  pupil,  which 
sqp&^nes  even  is  noticeable  at  a  distance.  For  this  reason  the  disease 
^a^called  by  Beer  amaurotic  cafs-eye  ;  amaurotic,  because  the  eye  is 
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blind ;  and  cat’s-eye,  because  it  shines  like  cats’  eyes  in  the  dark.  If  such 
an  eye  is  examined  by  focal  illumination,  we  recognize  as  the  cause  of 
the  reflex  a  light-colored  nodular  mass  (the  degenerated  retina)  situ¬ 
ated  behind  the  lens  and  covered  over  with  minute  vessels. 

The  subsequent  course  of  the  glioma  shows  the  same  stages  that  we 
have  learned  to  recognize  in  the  case  of  chorioidal  tumors  (see  page  324). 
In  the  first  stage,  inflammatory  symptoms  are  absent ;  the  disease  mani¬ 
fests  itself  only  in  the  bright- colored  reflex  and  the  blinding  of  the  eye. 
The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  supervention  of  increase  of 
tension.  The  eye  becomes  irritated  and  painful,  and  the  child  begins 
to  suffer.  Afterward,  in  the  third  stage,  the  tumor  grows  out  from  the 
eye,  first  of  all  along  the  optic  nerve,  then  in  other  places  as  well,  par¬ 
ticularly  through  the  cornea  or  in  its  vicinity.  The  eye  at  length  is 
transformed  into  a  large,  ulcerated,  painful,  and  readily  bleeding  mass, 
which  fills  the  whole  orbit  and  projects  out  between  the  lids.  In  the 
fourth  stage  the  tumor  spreads  to  remote  organs.  Through  transfer  by 
continuity  it  passes  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain  ;  and  by  way  of 
metastasis  it  spreads  to  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  and  also  to 
the  most  various  internal  organs  (most  frequently  to  the  liver).  The 
children  finally  die  either  from  exhaustion  or  from  the  spread  of  the 
neoplasm  to  vital  organs,  especially  the  brain.  The  course  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  its  very  outset  to  its  fatal  termination  usually  extends  over 
several  years. 

Glioma,  as  a  rule,  attacks  only  one  eye,  although  numerous  bilateral 
cases  have  also  been  seen.  It  is  found  in  children  only,  and  mostly 
before  the  fifth'  year  of  life.  Often  it  is  observed  at  suq1\  an  early 
age  that  its  beginning  must  be  regarded  as  taking  place ^ii^ioetal  life. 
This,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  several  children  in  the^^ie  family  are 
one  after  another  affected  with  glioma,  would  argueObut  the  cause  of 
it  in  many  cases  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  congenr^O^ailure  of  develop- 

ment.  oST 

Treatment  consists  in  the  promptest  po^^e^ removal  of  the  neo¬ 
plasm.  So  long  as  the  growth  is  still  conned  to  the  eyeball,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enucleate  the  latter,  in  domgWhich  we  take  the  precaution 
to  divide  the  optic  nerve  as  far  back^Kpossible.  In  such  cases  we  may 
fiope  for  a  permanent  cure.  WhtftKfe©  tumor  has  perforated  the  eye¬ 
ball  and  is  growing  outside  ofi^vfeut  is  still  confined  to  the  orbit,  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the  neoplasffi  jbaJi  still  be  attained  through  exenteration 
°f  the  orbit  (see  §  167)^  But  in  this  case  rapid  recurrences  both  in 
loco  and  in  the  neigl^^rihg  lymphatic  glands  seldom  fail  to  occur. 
Nevertheless,  even  i^V&uch  cases  the  operation  is  indicated,  because  by 
the  removal  of  the;d©cal  focus  of  disease  the  child  is  spared  much  suf¬ 
fering. 

From  wjm&has  been  said,  the  prognosis  is  favorable  only  when  the 
operation  lQerformed  very  early. 

r£>  27 
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J.— Glioma  of  the  Retina. 
2x1. 


Magnified 


Glioma  retinae  (Virchow)  is  composed  of  small  cells  and  a  soft  base¬ 
ment  substance.  The  cells  consist  of  a  large  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  very 
scanty  amount  of  protoplasm  which  in  many  spots  possesses  minute  processes. 
The  interstitial  substance  in  which  the  cells  are  imbedded  is  half  fluid,  so  that 
the  whole  tumor  is  of  a  very  soft  consistence.  Glioma,  in  contradistinction  to 
intra-ocular  sarcomata,  is  never  pigmented.  It  develops  from  the  two  granule- 
layers  of  the  retina  and  mainly  from  the  inner  granule-layer.  The  overgrowth 
of  the  retina  leads  to  its  irregular  thickening,  and  consequently  to  folding  and 
detachment  of  it;  but  in  many  cases,  as  the  annexed  illustration  (Fig.  83)  shows, 

the  detachment  may  for  a  long  time 
remain  confined  to  a  small  circum¬ 
scribed  spot.  Neoplasm-germs  pass 
from  the  degenerated  retina  both  into 
the  chorioid  and  into  the  vitreous, 
where  they  subsequently  develop 
into  small  independent  nodules  (&, 

n  [til  W  *  Ji MIS  t  Fig.  83). 

That  a  congenital  morbid  dis¬ 
position  very  often  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  glioma  is  shown  by  the  following 
interesting  observation  which  I  once 
made:  A  mother  brought  her  four- 
year-old  son  into  the  clinic  with  a 
glioma  of  the  right  eye.  According 
to  her  statement,  this  had  only  ex¬ 
isted  for  a  year,  but  it  was  already 
far  advanced ;  the  eyeball,  as  a  whole, 
was  very  much  enlarged,  and  the 
pseudo-growth  was  growing  out  from 
it  into  the  orjrffc*  The  entire  orbital 
contents  w^^removed,  but  never¬ 
theless J^N^liild  died  half  a  year 
afterv^Qtavith  brain  symptoms,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  new  tumor  could 
in  the  orbit.  Some  months 
Vj^terward  the  mother  brought  the 
next  child,  a  two-year-old  boy,  with 
the  statement  that  he  had  been  bliO  in  the  right  eye  since  birth,  although  it 
was  only  recently  that  she  hadd0>ced  an  enlargement  of  the  eye.  This  child 
likewise  had  a  glioma  of  the^iig^:  eye,  and  also  died  of  a  recurrence  about  a 
year  after  the  operation^^Pbeen  performed.  Soon  afterward  the  woman 
brought  me  her  last  cjij(fck  Then  only  a  few  months  old,  full  of  fear  lest  this 
one,  too,  might  be  fc^victim  of  the  same  frightful  disease,  because  she  ha 
noticed  in  its  left^eve  an  appearance  varying  from  the  usual.  This  child,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  hitypa  glioma,  but  a  typical,  congenital  coloboma  of  the  ins 
downward^  as  a  coloboma  of  the  chorioid. 

The  ^&^q¥es  of  amaurotic  cat’s-eye  may  be  produced  not  only  by  glioma, 
but  als<N$Mixudates  into  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous.  Such  cas.es  are  often  har 
to  distinguish  from  glioma,  and  are  hence  designated  by  the  name  of  pseu  o- 
^gfi^a^see  page  322). 


The  glioma  has  spread  over  the  entire  extent  of 
the  retina.  The  latter  on  its  nasal  side,  n, 
has  been  completely  consumed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  growth,  while  on  the  tem¬ 
poral  side,  t,  the  external  retinal  layers  are 
still  in  places  preserved  (at  a).  The  pseudo¬ 
formation  also  covers  the  optic  papilla,  N, 
into  the  excavation  of  which  it  penetrates. 
In  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eyeball  lie 
isolated  nodules,  the  largest  of  which,  fc,  is 
connected  with  the  ora  serrata.  The  ante¬ 
rior  segment  of  the  eyeball  shows  the  effects 
of  the  increase  of  tension  ;  that  is,  shows  on 
the  nasal  side  the  application  of  the  root  of 
the  iris  to  the  sclero-corneal  junction,  while 
at  the  point  corresponding  to  this  on  the 
temporal  side  the  precursor  of  a  staphyloma 
intercalare  can  be  perceived  under  the  form  | 
of  an  excavation,  b. 
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Injuries  of  the  Retina. — Ruptures  of  the  retina  occur  in  consequence  of 
contusions  of  the  eyeball,  even  without  perforation  of  the  remaining  tunics  of 
the  eyeball;  but  these  cases  of  isolated  laceration  of  the  retina  are  extremely 
rare.  The  retina  is  much  harder  to  tear  than  the  chorioid,  since  in  ruptures  of 
the  latter  the  retina  is  generally  found  to  be  uninjured.  Less  infrequent  are  the 
spontaneous  ruptures  of  the  retina  in  detachment  of  the  latter. 

A  transient  alteration  of  the  retina  after  contusion  of  the  eyeball  is  the 
commotio  retinae,  described  by  Berlin.  This  is  characterized  by  a  milk-white 
cloudiness  of  the  retina,  which  occupies  either  the  vicinity  of  the  papilla  or  that 
part  of  the  retina  which  corresponds  to  the  point  at  which  the  effect  of  the 
blow  was  felt.  In  many  cases  also  the  spot  diametrically  opposite  is  found  to 
be  clouded.  The  clouding  of  the  retina  disappears  after  some  days,  and  with 
it  also^disappears  the  disturbance  of  vision  which  it  produced.  Probably  the 
condition  in  question  is  one  of  oedema  of  the  retina. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 


Anatomy. 

101.  The  optic  nerve  (nervus  opticus)  collects  its  fibers  from  the 
retina,  and  passes  from  the  eye  through  the  orbit  and  through  the  optic 
foramen  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  Hence,  three  divisions  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  optic  nerve  :  (a)  The  intra-ocular  termination,  which 
is  found  within  the  sclera,  (b)  the  orbital  portion  from  the  eyeball  to 
the  optic  foramen,  and  (c)  the  intra-cranial  portion  from  the  optic  fora¬ 
men  to  the  chiasm. 

(a)  Intra-ocular  Division  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — To  get  to  the  retina 
from  outside,  the  optic  nerve  must  pierce  the  chorioid  and  sclera.  The 
spot  where  this  takes  place  lies  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  eye  (Fig.  48).  The  opening  in  the  sclera  through  which 
the  optic  nerve  leaves  the  eye  is  called  the  foramen  sclerae,  and  properly 
presents  itself  under  the  form  of  a  short  canal;  the  segment  of  the 
optic  nerve  lodged  in  this  is  its  intra-scleral  portion.  iConsidered  more 
precisely,  a  complete  aperture  for  the  optic  nerve  d^tsi>  neither  in  the 
sclera  nor  in  the  chorioid,  but  the  two  membrane0bonduct  themselves 
as  follows :  The  external  lamellae  of  the  sclera^mich  occupy  about  two 
thirds  of  its  thickness  (Fig.  84,  sa ),  are  perforated  by  the  optic 
nerve  at  all,  but  are  reflected  back wan^Q^ o n  it  to  form  its  sheaths. 
The  innermost  lamellae  ( si ,  Fig.  84J^i  the  sclera,  on  the  contrary, 
stretch  over  the  foramen  sclerae,  an<S$re  perforated  by  numerous  open¬ 
ings  designed  for  the  passage  jDfSme  separate  bundles  of  optic-nerve 
fibers.  Consequently,  the  optic  nerve  in  this  spot  is  traversed  by 
numerous  septa  of  tough,ppMective  tissue.  The  chorioid,  too  (ch, 
Fig.  84),  stretches  in  aJh^tufied  form  transversely  through  the  optic 
nerve.  Together  wtfli  Hre  inner  layers  of  the  sclera  it  forms  the  lamina 
cribrosa,  which  bridges  over  the  foramen  sclerae,  and  is  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  is  everwftm§re  perforated  by  the  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  optic 
nerve.  ^ 

If  we<JS™^at  the  optic-nerve  entrance  in  longitudinal  section,  we 
see  that  ^vlts  point  of  entrance  into  the  sclera  it  is  narrowed  down  in 
a  cqnipa|  shape  (Fig.  84),  so  that  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  lamina 
cjjbr&sa  is  the  slenderest  portion  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  narrowing 
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of  the  optic  nerve  appears  still  more  marked  when  we  consider  that  at 
the  site  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  the  connective-tissue  septa  are  particu¬ 
larly  numerous  and  of  large  size.  The  space  left  for  the  nervous  con- 
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ch 
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Fig.  84.— Head  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

Ophthalmoscopic  View.— Somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ce/IWof  the  papilla  the  cen¬ 
tral  artery  rises  from  below,  and  to  the  temporal  side  of  iti*is|^the  central  vein.  At  the 
J®mP01*al  side  of  the  latter  lies  the  small  physiological  excaSaafcofl  with  the  gray  stippling  of 
tne  lamina  gribrosa.  The  papilla  is  encircled  by  the  light  sd^^Tring  (between  c  and  d),  and 
the  dark  chorioidal  ring  at  d.  lO 

Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Head  of  the  Opt^^erve.  Magnified  14  x  1.— The 
of  the  nerve  up  to  the  lamina  cribrosa  has^g  dkrkJcolor  because  it  consists  of  medul- 
Jated  nerve-fibers,  n,  which  have  been  stained  blafe  byweigert’s  method.  The  clear  inter¬ 
spaces,  se,  separating  them  correspond  to  the  composed  of  connective  tissue.  The 

nerve-trunk  is  enveloped  by  the  sheath  of  pia  ma^er,  p,  the  arachnoid  sheath,  ar ,  and  the 
sneath  of  dura  mater,  du.  There  is  a  free  inters^Tace  remaining  between  the  sheaths,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  subdural  space,  sd,  and  the  sutOTftchnoid  space,  sa.  Both  spaces  have  a  blind 
tL  m?  m  sc^era  at  e-  The  sheath  of/ffura  mater  passes  into  the  external  layers,  sa,  of 
tne  sclera,  the  sheath  of  pia  mater  i n  toAhA i n ter n al  layers,  si ,  which  latter  extend  as  the 
{amma  cribrosa  transversely  across  ,<Ui%c#urse  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  nerve  is  represented 
in  tront  of  the  lamina  as  of  light  because  here  it  consists  of  non-medullated  and 

nence  transparent  nerve-fibers.  Th<^  optic  nerve  spreads  out  upon  the  retina,  r,  in  such  a 
way  that  in  its  center  there  i/’prb^uced  a  funnel-shaped  depression,  the  vascular  funnel,  b, 
on  wmose  inner  wall  the  central  altery,  a,  and  the  central  vein,  v,  ascend.  The  chorioid,  ch, 
hnows  a  transverse  section  of  Itsmumerous  blood-vessels,  and  toward  the  retina  a  dark  line, 
Sr®  P^ment  enitViAlinrn  •  «#svt  the  margin  of  the  foramen  for  the  optic  nerve  and  correspond- 
ng  to  the  siti  brioidal  ring,  the  chorioid  is  more  darkly  pigmented,  ci  is  a 

posterior  sho  which  reaches  the  chorioid  through  the  sclera.  Between  the 

• C  'he  margin  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  c,  there  is  a  narrow' 

with  th.aCe  h*  1  ^eS  exPosect  an(l  which  corresponds  to  the  scleral  ring  visible 


ents  ofih^bptic  nerve  is  hence  very  considerably  reduced  at  this  spot. 
’  it  possible  that  the  bundle  of  nerve-fibers  can  go  through 

w  passage  ?  A  glance  at  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  fresh 
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optic  nerve  gives  the  explanation  of  this.  Such  a  section  shows  the 
nerve  to  be  white  as  far  as  the  lamina  cribrosa,  while  in  front  of  it  it  is 
of  a  translucent  gray.  The  white  hue  of  the  optic  nerve  in  its  extra¬ 
ocular  portion  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  optic-nerve  fibers  here  are 
medullated,  and  therefore  opaque  (in  Fig.  84  they  appear  black,  incon¬ 
sequence  of  being  stained  with  haematoxylin,  after  Weigert’s  method). 
In  their  passage  through  the  lamina  cribrosa  the  nerve-fibers  lose  their 
myelin,  and  consequently  become  transparent ;  hence,  the  translucent, 
gray  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve.  With  the  loss  of  the 
myelin  the  diameter  of  each  individual  nerve-fiber  diminishes  very 
considerably,  so  that  their  aggregate  amount  finds  room  in  the  nar¬ 
row  foramina  of  the  lamina  cribrosa. 

The  lamina  cribrosa  plays  an  important  part  in  pathological  pro¬ 
cesses.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  weakest  spot  of  all  the  tunics  of  the 
eye,  being  here  constituted  only  by  the  innermost  layers  of  the  sclera 
(together  with  a  few  lamellae  of  the  chorioid),  which,  moreover,  are  per¬ 
forated  by  the  foramina  for  the  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Hence,  in  case  of  increase  of  tension,  this  spot  is  the  first  to  give  way. 
In  the  normal  eye  the  lamina  cribrosa  runs  straight,  or  with  but  a 
slight  backward  curvature,  across  through  the  optic  nerve.  With  in¬ 
crease  of  tension,  it  recedes  more  and  more,  and  thus  forms  the  glau¬ 
comatous  excavation.  A  second  reason  for  the  production  of  patho¬ 
logical  changes  lies  in  the  fact  that  within  the  foramen  sclerae  and 
particularly  within  the  limits  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  the  optic  nerve  is 
tightly  inclosed  between  firm,  fibrous  walls,  a  thing  that  occurs  at  no 
other  spot  in  its  course.  Here,  therefore,  when  sw^Qng  of  the  optic 
nerve  takes  place,  constriction  and  strangulatk5£frr  it  may  readily 
occur.  The  foramen  sclerae,  accordingly,  in  thji^^ise  play  a  Part 
that  which  the  fibrous  ring  of  the  hernial  orifice  does  for  the  viscera 
lying  in  front  of  it. 


That  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  sktT^b^.  in  front  of  the  lamina  cri¬ 
brosa  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  itseljdsNbe  head  of  the  optic  nerve  (papilla 
nervi  optici).  It  is  the  part  of  tl^jJ^tic  nerve  which  even  during  life 
can  be  seen  by  means  of  the  ipditnalmoscope.  The  name  papilla  was 
selected  by  the  older  authors^oder  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
head  of  the  optic  nerve  ^ta3&<mted  a  projection  into  the  interior  of  the 
eye.  This,  however^sraHy  the  case  in  pathological  conditions — e.  g., 
in  inflammatory  sw^li^g  of  the  papilla.  In  the  normal  state,' the  latter 
is  perfectly  flat^s<J^is  to  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the  retina,  or  it  actu¬ 
ally  has  a  ceni/^aepression  (&,  Fig.  84).  This  latter  arises  from  the 
fact  that  t^fflSers  of  the  optic  nerve  begin  to  separate  from  each  other, 
not  at  tjm^bvel  of  the  retina  but  below  it,  so  that  a  funnel-shaped 
depre^on  is  produced  from  which  emerge  the  central  vessels  of  the 
opft^ie^ve.  This  is  the  normal  vascular  funnel,  which  quite  often  ex- 
k  ads  into  a  pretty  extensive  depression,  the  physiological  excavation. 
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(b)  Orbital  Division  of  the  Optic  Nerve . 

The  optic  nerve  on  its  way  from  the  eye  to  the  foramen  opticum 
makes  an  S-shaped  bend  (o,  Fig.  48).  Owing  to  this,  the  eyeball  can 
move  freely  within  wide  limits.  The  movements  of  the  eye  take  place 
about  a  center  of  rotation  which  lies  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  eyeball. 
Hence,  when  the  cornea  is  turned  toward  one  side,  the  posterior  pole 
of  the  eye  goes  about  as  far  to  the  opposite  side.  For  all  excursions  of 
the  cornea  there  are  corresponding  ones,  as  large  in  extent  but  in  the 
opposite  direction,  of  the  posterior  pole,  for  which  reason  the  latter 
must  be  freely  movable.  If  now  the  optic  nerve  were  stretched  in  a 
straight  line  between  the  eyeball  and  the  optic  foramen,  it  would  keep 
the  posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball  fast  in  its  place,  and  hinder  the 
movements  of  the  whole  eye.  We  see  a  confirmation  of  this  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  optic  nerve  is  put  on  the  stretch  by  protrusion  of 
the  eyeball  from  the  orbit.  The  more  pronounced  the  exophthalmus, 
the  greater  is  the  restriction  of  the  motility  of  the  eyeball.  In  the 
normal  state,  the  optic  nerve,  on  account  of  its  S-shaped  curvature,  is 
longer  than  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  optic  foramen,  so 
that  it  can  undergo  extension  and  thus  follow  the  changes  of  place  of 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye. 

The  orbital  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  consists  of  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  and  the  sheaths  enveloping  it. 

(a)  The  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  is  composed  of  nerve-fibers  and 
connective  tissue.  The  nerve-fibers  vary  greatly  in  caliber  and  are 
extremely  numerous,  their  amount  being  estimated  at#^\out  half  a 
million.  Lying  between  the  fibers  as  a  supporting  sjwtance  is  the 
neuroglia  tissue.  The  nerve-fibers  are  combined  int^mindles  (#?  Fi g. 
85)  which  run  parallel  to  one  another,  and  an^4&*nose  together  by  a 
mutual  interchange  of  fibers.  Between  the  bundles  lies  the  connective 
tissue  which  furnishes  the  supporting  fran^^d^k  for  the  entire  optic 
nerve.  It  forms  thick  or  thin  septa  v&icto-mre  everywhere  connected 
and  traverse  the  entire  optic  nerve  (£y4g.  85).  Between  the  outer 
surface  of  a  nerve-bundle  and  the  ^jer  surface  of  the  septa  is  found 
a  space  which  acts  as  a  lymph-ca\^$k 

(b)  The  sheaths  of  the  op&qVftiwe  are  three — an  internal,  a  middle, 
and  an  external  one.  Ag,  tfftpe  originate  from  the  three  enveloping 
membranes  of  the  brain,  are  designated  by  the  names  of  the  pial, 
arachnoid,  and  dural  g^eaths  (Axel  Key  and  Retzius).  The  inner  or 
pial  sheath  ( ju,  Figs^fih  and  85)  closely  embraces  the  trunk  of  the  optic 
nerve.  From  it  tfle^oands  of  connective  tissue,  which  form  the  septa, 
pass  into  the^fcm^rior  of  the  nerve ;  and  with  them  pass  the  blood-ves¬ 
sels.  The  axt^rnal  or  dural  sheath  (du,  Figs.  84  and  85)  is  much 
thicker  ttaSiyhe  internal  sheath,  and  surrounds  the  nerve  loosely.  By 
reaso  'Kf>  this,  a  pretty  broad  space — the  intervaginal  space — is  left 
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between  it  and  the  internal  sheath.  The  middle  or  arachnoid  sheath 
(ar)  was  not  discovered  until  recently.  It  had  escaped  observation  be¬ 
fore,  because  it  is  a  very  delicate  pellicle  which  for  the  most  part  is 
intimately  attached  to  the  dural  sheath.  The  middle  sheath  is  united 
by  manifold  trabeculae  of  connective  tissue  to  the  external  and  internal 
sheaths.  It  divides  the  intervaginal  space  into  two  portions,  the  sub¬ 
dural  ( sd )  and  sub-arachnoid  (s&)  space,  which  communicate  with  the 
cerebral  spaces  of  the  same  names.  These  appear  particularly  promi¬ 
nent  in  Fig.  90,  where  they  are  pathologically  dilated  by  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  fluid.  The  surfaces  of  the  sheaths,  turned  toward  these 
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Fig.  85.— Cross-Section  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  with  Atrophy  of  the  Papillo-macular 
Bundle  (made  4  mm.  behind  the  FyerW^J  Magnified  15  x  1. 

The  optic  nerve  is  enveloped  in  the  dural  sheath,  rMxhe  arachnoid  sheath,  ar,  and  the  pial 
sheath,  p.  Between  the  first  and  second  is  found  till  subdural  space,  sd  ;  between  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third,  the  arachnoid  space,  sa.  On  She  ptreer  and  upper  side  of  the  center  of  the 
section  is  seen  the  central  artery,  ca  ;  ami  more  centrally  is  seen  the  central  vein.  These 
are  surrounded  by  the  cross-sections  of  theKmrve-bundles,  b,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  septa,  s,  of  connective  tissufVM  the  temporal  side,  a  wedge-shaped  segment, 
pm,  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  theV^lss-section  of  the  nerve  by  its  paler  color.  This 
corresponds  to  the  atrophic  papilloflaacular  bundle.  Within  the  confines  of  it  the  cross- 
sections  of  the  nerve-bundles  are  n&r^g^er  and  the  septa  of  connective  tissue  are  broader. 


<# 


spaces,  are  provided  wit&^Soating  of  endothelium,  so  that  these  spaces- 
are  lined  completelv^^rfm^endothelium,  and  must  be  regarded  as  lymph- 
spaces  (Schwalbe). 

Upon  the  SYfitodl  the  three  sheaths  become  united  to  the  sclera. 
The  externalmfci  middle  sheaths  pass  into  the  outer  two  thirds  of  the 
sclera  (Fig>©^,  sa) ;  the  inner  sheath  goes  to  the  innermost  lamella?  of 
the  scl@r^(Fig.  84,  si),  which  form  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  it  is  also 
connefrtea  with  the  chorioid.  The  intervaginal  space  has  a  blind  end- 
in^^Euated  within  the  sclera  (Fig.  84,  e).  Posteriorly  the  three  sheaths 
^  continuous  with  the  corresponding  membranes  of  the  brain. 
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The  bloocl-vessels  pass  from  the  pial  sheath  into  the  optic  nerve.  In 
addition,  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  orbital  division  there  are  found 
the  central  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  central  artery  is  a  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  artery ;  the  central  vein  empties  into  the  superior  oph¬ 
thalmic  vein  or  directly  into  the  cavernous  sinus.  Both  vessels  enter 
the  optic  nerve  at  a  distance  of  ten  to  twenty  millimetres  behind  the 
eyeball  (Fig.  84,  e)  and  run  in  the  axis  of  the  nerve  as  far  as  the  pa¬ 
pilla,  where  they  divide  into  the  retinal  vessels. 

(c)  Intracranial  Section  of  the  Optic  Nerve . 


The  optic  nerve  leaves  the  orbit  through  the  optic  foramen.  The 
latter  really  forms  a  short  bony  canal  (canalis- opticus),  which  contains 
besides  the  optic  nerve  only  the  ophthalmic  artery  (lying  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  optic  nerve).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  optic  nerve  within 
the  canalis  opticus  is  tightly  inclosed  by  the  bony  walls  of  the  latter,  this 
section,  just  like  the  intra-scleral  portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  possesses  a 
particular  predisposition  for  morbid  affections.  Such  affections  con¬ 
sist  in  inflammation,  in  compression  of  the  nerve  through  thickening 
of  the  bone,  and  in  its  contusion  and  laceration  in  case  of  fracture  of 
the  bony  wall  of  the  canal. 

The  intracranial  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  extends  from  the  optic 
foramen  to  the  chiasm ;  is  therefore  short  (scarcely  one  centimetre). 
It  is  flattened  and  is  enveloped  only  by  the  pial  sheath,  since  the  other 
two  sheaths  after  passing  through  the  optic  foramen  become  united 
with  the  two  outer  membranes  of  the  brain. 


Continuation  of  the  Fibers  of  the  Optic  Nerve  to  the  Cy^jrkl  Cortex . 

The  two  optic  nerves  join  together  in  the  chiasn^M^re  they  form 
an  intimate  anastomosis,  and  then  on  the  posterior^SJ&e  of  the  chiasm 
make  their  appearance  again  as  the  optic  tract&^-The  chiasm  lies  in 
the  optic  groove  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoidHsMb,  directly  in  front  of 
the  infundibulum.  Starting  from  the  |hWm  the  optic  tracts  pass 
backward,  diverging  as  they  go,  and,  wjnmng  about  the  crus  cerebri, 
arrive  on  either  side  at  the  external  ana  internal  geniculate  bodies 
(into  which  last,  however,  they  dQffot  penetrate).  From  this  point 
the  optic  fibers  pass  to  the  mo^J^jumis  parts  of  the  brain.  Two  bun¬ 
dles  of  fibers  are  of  particwfctf^importance — the  fibers  (Fig.  86,  m) 
which  go  to  the  nuclei  Ck  fe  oculomotorius,  JST,  and  the  fibers,  $, 
which  pass  to  the  cer^b^l  cortex,  B.  The  former  regulate  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  ocular  iM^oles  and  the  reflex  action  of  the  pupils ;  the 
latter  render  possiM^tne  perception  of  the  object  seen.  The  fibers  of 
the  optic  tract^hich  are  destined  for  the  cerebral  cortex  pass  through 
the  optic  thakrmis  and  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal 
capsule  ^hJttyflet’s  optic  radiation)  to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital 
lobe,  a^nKinly  to  that  division  of  it  which  is  known  as  the  cuneus. 
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They  here  terminate  in  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  cortex,  within  a  dis¬ 
trict  which  is  known  as  the  optical  area  of  the  cortex,  or  the  visual  sphere 
(Munk).  Within  the  ganglion-cells  the  excitation  set  up  in  the  optic- 
nerve  fibers  is  transformed  into  sensation  (sensory  perception),  so  that 
it  is  here  that  the  object  seen  comes  within  the  domain  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  In  the  ganglion-cells  which  have  once  been  subjected  to  excita¬ 
tion  permanent  changes  remain  (memories),  which  become  so  intense, 
particularly  upon  a  pretty  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  excitation, 
that  by  means  of  them  we  are  able  to  reproduce  in  our  consciousness 
an  object  formerly  seen  (optical  memory-pictures).  Upon  destruction 
of  the  cerebral  cortex,  excitations  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  either  fail 
altogether  to  become  objects  of  consciousness  or  on  account  of  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  optic  memory-pictures  they  no  longer  evoke  the  recollection 
of  anything  already  known.  Objects  are  seen,  to  be  sure,  but  are  not 
recognized.  These  cases  are  known  as  cortical  or  psychical  blindness. 

We  have  still  to  study  more  exactly  the  course  of  the  fibers  of  the 
optic  nerve  in  the  chiasm  itself.  It  is  not  a  complete  but  only  a  partial 
decussation  ( semi-deeussation )  of  the  fibers  that  takes  place  here.  In 
order  to  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  fibers  it  is  best  to  start  from 
the  eyeball  in  making  our  examination.  Let  us  suppose  a  sagittal  plane 
(  F,  Fig.  86),  passing  through  the  fovea  centralis  (/),  to  be  drawn 
through  the  retina  (E)  of  the  right  eye.  The  fovea  divides  the  retina 
into  two  halves,  a  right  or  temporal  half  (r)  and  a  left  or  nasal  half  (?)• 
The  fibers  (indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  the  figure)  which  spring  from 
the  right  half  pass  backward  into  the  optic  nerve  (0),  and  go,  keeping 
all  the  while  upon  the  right  side,  to  the  right  optic  tj^ct  (T).  The  sum 
of  these  fibers  is  hence  known  as  the  non-decussatirfg Bundle.  But  the 
fibers  which  proceed  from  the  left  half  (?)  ofJ$&  retina  of  the  right 
eye  pass  over  to  the  left  side  in  the  chiasm,  s(Ote  to  be  found  in  the  left 
optic  tract  (Tx).  They  form  the  decussating  bundle.  The  like  is  true 
of  the  fibers  belonging  to  the  left  eye^<^ey  all  lie  together  in  the  left 
optic  nerve  ( Oi),  and  become  separateKin  the  chiasm  ;  the  fibers  coming 
from  the  left  half  of  the  retina  paalSinto  the  left  optic  tract,  those  from 
the  right  half  of  the  retina  inb^tM  right  optic  tract.  Each  optic  tract 
therefore  contains  fibers  froarNWth  eyes.  The  right  optic  tract  consists 
of  the  non-decussating  rom  the  right  half  of  the  retina  of  the 

right  eye  and  the  decu^s^shig  fibers  from  the  right  half  of  the  retina  of 
the  left  eye.  Accordingly,  the  right  halves  of  both  retinae  ( r  and  rt), 
and  so  the  left  £alves  of  both  visual  fields  (fri),  belong  to  the  right 
tract.  Hence-*4Sjr  perception  of  all  objects  situated  to  the  left  of  the 
median  liue^Qconveyed  along  the  right  optic  tract  to  the  cortex  of  the 
right  h^^here ;  the  latter  is  thus  designed  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  left  rratf  of  the  external  world.  The  converse  is  true  of  the  left 
heMsMere.  Thus  the. nerve  subserving  the  sense  of  sight  is  in  liar- 
"  onj  with  other  nerves,  all  of  which  terminate  in  the  hemisphere  of 
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the  opposite  side.  This  is  the  case  both  with  centripetal  and  centrifu¬ 
gal  nerves.  What  we  touch  with  our  left  hand  becomes  an  object  of 


Fig.  86.— Schematic  Rei 
vision  common  to  the  two  e; 
l  he  former  corresponds  to  the  1< 
half,  r  and  r,.  The  boundary  bd 
meridian.  This  passes  through! 

upon 
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composed  of  a  right  half,  G ,  and  a  left  half,  Gx. 
and  L,  of  the  two  retinae,  the  latter  to  the  right 
he  two  halves  of  the  retina  is  formed  by  the  vertical 
fovea  centralis,  /,  in  which  the  visual  lines  drawn  from 
retina.  The  optic  nerve-fibers  arising  from  the  right 


r  and  r,,  of  the  two  (indicated  by  the  dotted  line)  all  pass  into  the  right  optic 

tract,  1  while  the  fibers  banging  to  the  left  half,  l  and  lu  of  the  two  retinae  pass  into  the 
jett  optic  tract,  Tv  Thefcbers  of  each  optic  tract  for  the  most  part  pass  to  the  cortex  of 
ne  occipital  lobe,  Q  l^toJmg  Gratiolet’s  optic  radiation,  S  ;  the  smaller  portion  of  them,  m, 
w;S  t0  oculo-mZ^^^iucleus,  K.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  partial  nuclei,  the  most  an- 
tn  fh1* ot  w  ,1C^  SjgSffSjfcbers,  p,  to  the  pupil  (sphincter  iridis) ;  the  next  one  sends  fibers,  A, 
/Tpue muscle  of  Accommodation  ;  and  the  third  sends  fibers,  C,  to  the  converging  muscle 
motn nal  rectu^  *)•  All  three  bundles  of  fibers  run  to  the  eye  in  the  trunk  of  the  oculo- 
in'  fi?rilerve,‘%s|L  division  of  the  optic  tract  at  g  g  or  at  e  e  produces  right  hemiopia  ;  and 
retin  r°r8f^\  #e  t^iere  w°uld  be  no  reaction  to  light  on  illuminating  the  left  half  of  either 
^ron  the  chiasm  at  s  s  produces  temporal  hemiopia.  Division  of  the  fibers, 
contrio?Ves  reactl°n  of  the  pupil  to  light,  but  leaves  the  sight  and  also  the  associated 
Ui^upn  of  the  pupil  in  accommodation  and  convergence  unaffected. 
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consciousness  through  excitation  of  the  cortex  of  the  right  side  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  destruction  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  latter  entails  a 
loss  of  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  left  arm.  The  sense  of  sight 
appears  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  since  each  eye  is  connected 
with  both  hemispheres.  This  exception  ceases  to  exist  if  we  distribute 
the  visual  sensations  in  accordance  with  the  halves  of  the  field  of  vision 
to  which  they  correspond.  Everything  which  the  observer  sees  on  the 
left  side  of  him  becomes  an  object  of  consciousness  through  excitation  of 
the  cortex  of  the  right  occipital  region ,  and  vice  versa . 

The  fact  of  semi-decussation  affords  the  explanation  of  an  important 
variety  of  visual  disturbance,  hemiopia .*  Let  us  suppose  that  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  left  optic  tract  (Fig.  86,  Tj)  is  interrupted  at  any  spot— 
e.  g.,  at  g,g.  In  this  case  the  left  halves  of  both  retinas  (l  and  Ij)  would 
be  cut  off  from  their  connection  with  the  cortex  of  the  left  hemisphere. 
The  right  half,  G ,  of  the  fields  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes  would  be  want¬ 
ing,  so  that  only  the  left  halves  of  all  fixed  objects  would  be  seen.  In 
like  manner,  the  left  halves  of  both  visual  fields  would  be  lost  upon 
destruction  of  the  right  optic  tract.  Hemianopia  thus  originating  is 
called  homonymous  or  lateral  (Fig.  87).  The  same  thing,  of  course, 
would  also  happen  if  the  destruction  did  not  affect  the  optic  tract  itself, 
but  a  spot  placed  higher  up  (e.  g.,  e,  e) — in  fact,  even  the  cerebral  cortex 


and  Ly 


of  a 


lesion  which  lies  tcytlm*eentral  side  of  the  chiasm  and  upon  the  same 
side  as  the  blind  haWrof  the  retinae. 

If  the  chiasmus  divided  by  a  sagittal  section  (s,  s,  Fig.  86)  into  a 
right  and^  MQialf,  all  the  decussating  fibers  are  severed,  while  the 
non-decrt§^mng  bundles  remain  intact.  Since  the  decussating  bundles 
supply  thinner  halves  l  and  rj)  of  the  two  retinae,  these  portions  of 

^^prom  ifi/uucrvs,  half,  and  &if/,  vision.  By  many  authors  the  terms  hemianopia  or 
ianopsia,  formed  by  the  interposition  of  an  a  privative,  are  employed. 
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the  retina  would  be  thrown  out  of  use,  and  thus  the  outer  (temporal) 
half  of  the  two  visual  fields  would  be  suppressed.  This  form  of  visual 
disturbance  is  therefore  called  temporal  hemiopia  (Fig.  88).  The  same 


L 


R 


i 


Fig.  88.— Temporal  Hemiopia.  (After  Schweigger) 

The  areas  left  white  correspond  to  the  nasal  halves  of  the  visual  fields,  R  and  L ,  of  the  right 
and  left  eye,  which  are  still  intact :  £,  temporal  ;  w,  nasal  side. 

thing  might  also  be  caused  by  a  lesion  (e.  g.,  a  tumor)  existing  in  the 
anterior  or  posterior  angle  of  the  chiasm,  where  decussating  fibers  alone 
are  situated. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  semi-decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  was  made  by  as 
remote  an  observer  as  Newton,  who  was  led  to  it  by  the  observation  of  certain 
cases  of  hemiopia.  In  fact,  hemiopia  can  not  be  adequately  explained  in  any 
other  way  than  upon  the  assumption  of  a  semi-decussation.  This  assumption, 
therefore,  passed  for  a  well-established  fact  until  it  was  attacked  upon  the  basis 
of  anatomical  investigations  (by  Biesiadecki,  Mandelstamm,  and  afo^ye  all  by 
Michel).  In  man  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  in  some  wKsjare  very 
minute,  are  so  intimately  interlaced  that  it  is  not  possible  to  fc|0>w  them  with 
certainty  on  their  way  through  the  chiasm.  Accordingly,  oM^Wers  turned  for 
information  to  comparative  anatomy,  which  presents  us  in  "animals  with  much 
simpler  conditions.  The  simplest  case  occurs  in  fishespm^which  the  two  optic 
nerves  either  merely  cross  over  each  other  (in  the  Hoft^Jshes)  or  in  which  one 
optic  nerve  passes  through  a  slit  in  the  other  (in^i^rerring).  In  the  amphibia 
and  birds  the  conditions  are  more  complicated, /frnfc  are  still  always  easy  to  make 
°nt.  In  them  each  optic  nerve  divides  into^  number  of  flat  bundles,  which  all 
pass  over  to  the  other  side,  interlacing  wj$Mie  bundles  of  the  opposite  side  as 
they  cross,  in  the  same  fashion  as  thn  dmralwined  fingers  of  two  hands  when 
clasped  together.  There  is  no  doubMfmrefore,  that  in  the  lower  vertebrates  a 
complete  decussation  of  the  optiff  nejwes  exists;  the  only  mistake  that  has  been 
made  is  in  concluding  from  thi^fact  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  the  same 
cond'x-  '  “  ~  ‘  *  3r  vertebrates  also. 


Laving  definitely  demonstrated  by  his  experiments 
e  higher  vertebrates.  He  employed  for  this  pur- 


the  true  state  of  the 


Pose  the  method  artificially  induced  atrophy.  When  a  portion  of  the 

odv  is  - - vqch  run  to  it  become  atrophied  (ascending 


itrophy  rises  higher  and  higher  toward  the  brain,  the  younger 
tne  longer  the  time  that  has  elapsed  siuce  the  removal  of  the 
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portion  of  the  body  in  question.  So  also  atrophy  of  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  down 
to  its  termination  sets  in  when  the  nerve  is  cut  off  from  its  connection  with  its 
central  organ  by  the  division  of  its  root  (descending  atrophy).  Methods  based 
upon  both  of  these  principles  were  applied  by  Gudden  to  the  organ  of  vision, 
inasmuch  as  he  performed  either  enucleation  of  one  eye  or  division  of  one  optic 
tract,  and  studied  the  course  of  the  consequent  atrophy.  If  the  right  eye  is 
enucleated  in  a  new-born  puppy,  and  some  time  afterward  the  animal  is  killed 
and  examined,  the  right  optic  nerve  is  found  to  be  completely  atrophied;  it 
consists  of  a  thin  strand  of  connective  tissue  without  a  trace  of  nerve-fibers.  If 
complete  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  took  place  in  the  chiasm,  this  com¬ 
plete  atrophy  would  necessarily  be  continued  into  the  optic  tract  lying  on  the 
opposite  or  left  side,  while  the  optic  tract  of  the  right  side  would  be  perfectly 
intact.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  in  the  left  optic  tract  there  is  still  a 
slender  bundle  of  nerve-fibers  which  has  escaped  atrophy.  This  can  only  origi¬ 
nate  from  the  left  optic  nerve,  and  must,  accordingly,  be  a  non-decussating 
bundle.  So  also  in  the  apparently  normal  right  optic  tract  there  is  found  a 
thm  bundle  of  atrophic  fibers  which  must  spring  from  the  right  optic  nerve, 
and  which  corresponds  to  the  non-decussating  bundle  of  the  right  side.  Hence, 
in  the  dog  a  semi-decussation  does  exist,  although  the  decussating  is  much  more 
pronounced  than  the  non- decussating  bundle.  In  rabbits  this  disproportion  is 
still  more  marked.  In  them  the  non-decussating  bundle  is  so  attenuated  that 
at  first  it  escaped  Gudden’s  notice  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  in  man  the 
non-decussating  bundle  approximates  the  decussating  one  in  size,  the  former 
containing  about  two  fifths,  the  latter  three  fifths  of  all  the  optic-nerve  fibers. 
In  default  of  experiments,  accident  rendered  the  determination  of  this  relation 
possible  in  man.  Opportunities  were  had  of  holding  autopsies  on  men  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age  who  had  lost  one  eye  in  childhood.  In  such  subjects  it  was  found 
that  the  complete  atrophy  of  the  single  optic  nerve  was  distributed  between  the 
two  optic  tracts  in  such  a  way  that  the  tract  of  the  opposite  side  was  always 
somewhat  more  atrophied  than  that  of  the  same  side^mence  the  following 
statement  may  be  made  of  the  facts  of  the  case :  M%te  tower  vertebrates  com¬ 
plete  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  takes  place  ;  in  rnfm^dof  the  higher  vertebrates  a 
partial  decussation  exists ,  the  partial  character  ofjtfM&h  is  the  more  pronounced  the 

nearer  akin  the  animal  is  to  man .  . 

We  comprehend  the  reason  of  the  fopegfimg  fact  if  we  start  from  the  law 
that  the  optical  perception  of  all  objectl^ybich  are  situated  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body  is  effected  by  means  of  the  ku^erebral  hemisphere,  and  vice  versa.  Iu 
the  lower  vertebrates,  and  in  fact  evfcSn  most  birds  and  mammalia,  the  eyes  are 
placed  so  much  on  one  side  of  th0Jiead  that  the  animal  is  unable  to  see  any 
point  whatever  with  both  eyes©Spnce.  The  fields  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes  are 
perfectly  distinct.  The  rig#u!ye  sees  nothing  but  those  objects  which  are  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  animal’s  rig^f^siae ;  accordingly,  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  origi¬ 
nating  from  this  ejfe^ust  all  pass  to  the  left  hemisphere,  for  which  reason 
complete  decussation  ox  the  optic  nerves  takes  place.  In  the  higher  vertebrates 
— e.  g.,  in  the  irapwe  begin  to  find  the  eyes  placed  farther  forward.  Objects 
straight  in  fnomJof  them  situated  in  and  close  to  the  median  line  can  therefore 
be  seen  eyes  at  once,  so  that  in  this  locality  the  fields  of  vision  of  the 

two  eye^rakially  overlap,  and  there  exists  a  small  common  (binocular)  field  of 
visionA  The  right  eye,  to  be  sure,  is  mainly  designed  for  the  vision  of  objects 

diyOiecIc 
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\  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  but  it  also,  by  means  of  the  extreme 
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temporal  portion  of  its  retina,  presides  over  a  small  area  to  the  left  of  the  median 
line.  The  optic-nerve  fibers  springing  from  this  portion  of  the  retina  must  go 
to  the  cortex  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere,  because  they  transmit  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  objects  lying  upon  the  left  side  of  the  body.  These  fibers  constitute 
the  non-decussating  bundle ;  and  this  latter  is  small,  because  the  area  of  retina 
corresponding  to  it  is  of  but  slight  extent. 

Lastly,  in  man  both  eyes  lie  in  the  frontal  plane,  so  that  almost  all  objects  are 
seen  with  both  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  the  visual  fields  of  the  two 
eyes  are  to  a  large  extent  coincident,  so  that  there  is  formed  a  large  binocular 
field  of  vision  (the  area  left  white  in  Fig.  89).  Each  eye  sees  objects  both 
upon  the  right  and  upon  the  left  side  of  the  body,  for  which  reason  one  part  of 
the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  belonging  to  it  go  to  the  right,  another  part  to  the 
left  hemisphere.  To  be  sure,  the  visual  field  of  each  eye  extends  farther  to  the 
temporal  than  to  the  nasal  side  (see  page  23  and  Fig.  14).  Hence,  it  follows 
that  the  nasal  half  of  the  retina  is  larger  than  the  temporal,  and  as  the  fibers 
which  spring  from  the  former  pass  over  in  the  chiasm  to  the  opposite  side,  the 


Fig.  89.— Binocular  Fteld  op  Vision.  (After  MOser.)  * 

Theundotted  line,  L,  bounds  the  visual  field  of  the  left  eye,  the  dotted  line,  i?,  the  visual  field 
of  the  right.  The  median  portion  of  the  two  visual  fields  overlap  to  an  extent  shown  by 
the  surface  left  white.  This  is,  accordingly,  the  binocular  field  of  vision,  all  objects  in  which 
are  seen  by  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  In  its  center  lies  the  point  of  fkfcaflipn,/,  and  at 
either  side  of  the  lattter  the  blind  spots,  r  and  Z,  of  the  right  and  left  ej^eV %dj|ining  either 
side  of  the  binocular  field  of  vision  are  the  temporal  divisions  of  the  ta&fousual  fields  (the 
shaded  areas  in  the  figure),  objects  in  which  are  seen  with  one  eye  ala 


number  of  decussating  fibers  in  the  optic  nerve  is  necessary  somewhat  larger 
even  in  man  than  the  number  of  those  which  do  notH^missate.  The  way  in 
which  the  optic  nerves  decussate,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  relation  of  the 
fields  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes.  If  the  two^field^  are  completely  separated, 
total  decussation  exists.  If  there  is  a  binocuhi^eld  of  vision,  semi-decussation 
takes  place,  and  this  is  the  more  pronounced^ne  larger  the  binocular  field  of 
vision.  A0 

Eemiopia  in  the  more  extended  s the  term  exists  not  only  wThen  an 
entire  half  of  each  visual  field  is  ^^^ng,  but  also  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
which,  though  smaller,  occupips  Symmetrical  position  in  the  visual  fields  of 
the  two  eyes  (incomplete  hen^c^ia,  Wilbrand).  In  this  case,  too,  there  is  a 
lesion  of  the  fibers  of  the^ogjm  nerve  above  the  chiasm,  only  now  simply  a  por¬ 
tion  instead  of  all  the  fibe^of  one  tract  (or  of  its  continuation  to  the  cortex)  is 
destroyed.  It  very^offi&J’diappens  in  typical  hemiopia  that  the  field  of  vision  is 
not  divided  exacttjSSjhalf,  the  vertical  border  of  the  field  bending  out  a  little 
at  the  site  of  the  pSJht  of  fixation  (Fig.  87),  so  that  the  portion  of  the  field  of 
vision  corresi50BXing  to  the  macula  lutea  is  preserved  intact.  We  must  con- 
hat  the  macula  lutea — in  contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the 
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retina— is  supplied  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  fibers  arising  from  both 
hemispheres.  The  favorable  character  of  this  arrangement  is  in  accordance 
with  the  functional  importance  of  this  region  of  the  retina.  We  shall  see  later 
on  that  the  number  of  fibers  which  are  destined  for  the  macula  lutea  is  also  ex¬ 
tremely  large. 

How  are  the  nerve-fibers  coming  from  the  different  parts  of  the  retina  situ¬ 
ated  within  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  eye  to  the  chiasm?  Our 
knowledge  in  regard  to  this  problem  dates  from  very  recent  times,  and  has  been 
worked  out  from  the  examination  of  pathological  cases — e.  g.,  in  a  case  of 
optic-nerve  disease  a  deficiency  in  the  visual  field  is  made  out  during  life ;  upon 
autopsy  a  lesion  is  found  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  We  are 
then  justified  in  assuming  that  the  bundle  of  nerve-fibers  which  give  evidence 
of  lesion  appertain  to  that  region  of  the  retina  which  corresponds  to  the  defect 
in  the  field  of  vision. 

The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  upon  entering  the  interior  of  the  eye  spread  out 
like  a  sheaf  to  form  the  most  internal  (most  anterior)  layer  of  the  retina.  The 
fibers  which  are  situated  along  the  margin  of  the  papilla  terminate  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  latter.  The  nearer  the  fibers  lie  to  the  axis  of  the  optic  nerve 
the  greater  is  the  distance  that  they  have  to  traverse  in  the  retina  in  order  to 
reach  the  level  of  the  next  layer  of  the  retina — the  ganglion-cell  layer — with 
which  they  are  continuous.  Accordingly,  the  following  may  be  enunciated  as 
representing  the  state  of  the  case :  Those  fibers  which  come  from  the  peripheral 
portions  of  the  retina  lie  in  the  center  of  the  optic  nerve,  while  those  which  rise 
from  the  central  regions  of  the  retina  lie  along  the  margin  of  the  nerve.  It  is 
deserving  of  mention  that  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibers  situated  nearest  the  margin 
of  the  nerve — i.  e.,  directly  beneath  the  pial  sheath — regularly  undergo  atrophy 
in  advanced  life.  The  same  is  true  of  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibers  adjoining  the 
central  vessels.  Those  fibers  which  supply  the  retina  from  the  macula  lutea  to 
the  papilla  (the  so-called  papillo-macular  region)  take  on  a  special  form  of  ar¬ 
rangement.  In  that  division  of  the  optic  nerve  whi^fa^'oins  the  eyeball, 
they  are  aggregated  in  the  form  of  a  sector  whose  (mpi  is  directed  toward 
the  center  of  the  nerve,  while  its  base  corresponded  the  outer  margin  of 
the  latter  (the  paler-looking  bundle,  pm ,  in  FigsS^i).  Farther  back  the  ar¬ 
rangement  changes,  so  that  these  fibers  get  tojvjm  the  axis  of  the  nerve  (Sam- 
elsohn,  whose  statements  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  others,  such  as  Net- 
tleship,  Yossius,  Bunge,  and  Uthoff)..  sector  occupied  by  the  papillo- 

macular  bundle  amounts  to  about  one^feird  of  the  entire  cross-section  of  the 
optic  nerve.  This  is  very  large,  whenVai  consider  that  the  corresponding  region 
of  the  retina  constitutes  but  a  srm^ffraction  of  the  entire  retinal  surface.  This 
relation,  in  fact,  is  in  harmom^yiHi  the  predominant  importance  of  this  region 
of  the  retina.  It  gives  supM&Jto  the  assumption  that  each  one  of  the  terminal 
elements  in  the  maculaJi^M  is  connected  with  the  brain  by  a  nerve-fiber  of  its 
own,  so  that  excitations^ithis  element  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  isolated  from 
others,  while  in  ^th«  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  probably  a  number  of 
terminal  element§M?e  continuous  with  one  common  fiber. 

Our  know^ra^  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  optic  fibers  can  be  applied 
practicallj^d&much  as  it  enables  us  to  determine  precisely  the  situation  of  a 
lesion  in  romvbptic  tract.  In  this  instance  we  are  dealing  with  cases  in  which  a 
defect*<kists  in  the  visual  field  without  the  ophthalmoscope  showing  any  disease 
of  ^i^jdoep  tunics  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  defect  must  be  referred  to  some  break 
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in  the  conduction.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  defect  in  the  visual  field  is  con¬ 
tained  in  one  eye  only  or  in  which,  while  there  are  defects  in  both  eyes,  they  are 
not  symmetrically  situated,  the  lesion  must  be  seated  in  the  optic  nerve  itself — 
that  is,  in  front  of  the  chiasm — since  all  interruptions  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
chiasm  result  in  the  production  of  symmetrical  defects  in  the  visual  fields.  For 
the  same  reason  complete  blindness  of  one  eye,  the  other  one  being  intact,  must 
be  referred  to  an  affection  in  front  of  the  chiasm.  Central  scotomata  correspond 
to  an  affection  of  the  papillo-macular  bundle.  In  temporal  hemiopia  the  lesion 
is  seated  in  the  chiasm  itself.  Homonymous  hemiopia,  or  less  extensive  but 
still  symmetrical  defects  in  the  field  of  vision,  depend  upon  a  disturbance  above 
the  chiasm.  If,  in  addition,  there  is  loss  of  the  reflex  movement  of  the  pupil 
when  light  is  thrown  upon  the  blinded  portion  of  the  retina  (Wernicke’s  hemi- 
opic  pupillary  reaction),  the  break  in  the  conduction  must  lie  below  the  spot 
at  which  the  fibers  to  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  are  given  off — i.  e.,  they  must 
lie  in  the  optic  tract  itself ;  but,  if  the  pupillary  light-reflex  is  intact,  the  lesion 
is  to  be  located  higher  up— e.  g.,  in  the  optic  thalamus,  in  the  internal  capsule, 
or  even  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  itself.  Finally,  a  cortical  lesion  must  be 
assumed  to  exist  for  those  rare  cases  in  which  there  is  hemiopia  only  for  the 
color-sense  or  for  the  light-sense,  while  the  field  of  vision  for  the  space-sense 
(that  is,  of  the  visual  field  taken  by  the  ordinary  method  of  examination)  is 
normal;  for  the  channels  of  these  three  varieties  of  perception  have  in  all  re¬ 
spects  a  common  course,  and  only  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  become  separate,  so 
as  to  terminate  in  distinct  centers. 

I.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

102.  Inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  (neuritis  optica)  may  make  its 
appearance  at  any  spot  whatever  of  the  nerve.  Of  course,  it  is  directly 
visible  in  the  living  eye  only  when  the  optic  papilla,  which  isfciccessible 
to  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  is  involved.  Such  cases^roolesignate 
as  neuritis  intra-ocularis  or,  on  account  of  the  changes  (^jfthe  papilla, 
as  papillitis  (Leber).  From  them  are  to  be  distinguim^a  those  cases  in 
which  the  inflammation  is  located  in  a  portion  of  *jdQ)optic  nerve  which 
is  situated  farther  back  (neuritis  retrobulbark^^Ppfnce  in  this  case  the 
focus  of  inflammation  can  not  be  seen,  its  e^igjence  must  be  inferred 
from  the  other  symptoms. 

(a)  Neuritis  luff?  -ocularis. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Nerm^yw  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve 
manifests  itself  externally  by  noS^gns  except  that  the  pupils  are  dilated, 
to  correspond  with  the  din/nirtmn  or  absolute  abrogation  of  the  sight. 
Ophthalmic  examinatiorusnbws  in  the  papilla  the  following  evidences 
°f  inflammation  (Fig.  3^3).  The  color  of  the  papilla  is  altered,  being 
either  white,  gray;  ^>i©ttdish,  and  it  is  often  mottled  with  white  spots 
°r  with  extra vas^y^s  of  blood  ( h ).  The  boundary-lines  of  the  papilla 
become  indistim^shable,  the  exudation  extending  beyond  them  into 
Oie  adjoiimi>\etina ;  hence,  too,  the  papilla  appears  of  greater  diame¬ 
ter  than>ncSmal.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  are  altered,  the  arter- 
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ies  (a,  a)  being  thinner,  while  the  veins  (v,v)  are  distended,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  compression  of  the  vessels  by  the  swollen  optic  nerve. 
The  veins  of  the  retina  become  exceedingly  tortuous,  especially  at  the 


Fig. 


Neuritis  (Choked  Disk).* 

Magnified  14  x  1.— The  papilla  appears  consid- 
outline.  It  is  of  a  grayish-white  color,  clouded,  ana 
,vhich  extend  into  the  adjoining  retina.  The  retinal  arteries 


A ,  Ophthalmoscopic  View  op 
erably  enlarged  and  with# 

covered  with  radiatina^trl^^wj-uuu.  caicuu  mw  me  oujummg  - — - - ,  ,,  rp 

a,  a,  are  contracted,  tme  retinal  veins,  v,  v,  are  exceedingly  dilated  and  tortuous,  ana  oocn 
hazy  in  places.  Adjoining  the  papilla,  radially  disposed,  striate,  red  spots  (haemorrnages;, 
/i,  are  found  in  the/fhtina.  .  cnmiipn 

B ,  Longitudinal  Se<otQ»  through  the  Head  of  the  Optic  Nerve.— This  is  greatly  swon, 
so  as  to  projec/Jm&ye  the  level  of  the  adjacent  retina  and  form  at  the  base  an  annular  t  • 
faction,  the  w&njjic  swelling,  n.  There  is  a  cellular  infiltration,  particularly  along  *neT, 
nuter  blodd-vesfeels,  e,  for  which  reason  the  latter  stand  out  with  a  special  prominence, 
retina,  r, mown  into  folds  about  the  circumference  of  the  papilla,  in  consequence  o 
swellin^aKthe  latter  ;  the  chorioid,  c/i,  and  the  sclera,  s,  are  normal,  as  is  i 1. he  opno  , 
posterioS^o  the  lamina  cribrosa.  Here  there  simply  exists  a  dilatation  of  the  mtervag  , 

*  (,  through  accumulation  of  fluid,  in  virtue  of  which  the  greatly  folded  arac 

ar,  is  especially  well  marked  ;  du ,  dural  sheath  ;  p,  pial  sheath.  __ 

*  Compare  with  this  the  normal  optic  nerve  in  Fig.  84,  page  421. 
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spot  where  they  pass  down  upon  the  retina  over  the  edge  of  the  swollen 
papilla ;  and  wherever  their  coils  dip  pretty  deeply  into  the  clouded 
tissues  they  look  hazy,  or  seem  to  staffer  an  actual  interruption  in  their 
course.  The  most  important  symptom  is  the  swelling  of  the  pajiilla, 
manifested  by  its  prominence  above  the  surrounding  retina. 

The  subjective  symptoms  consist  in  a  disturbance  of  vision.  This 
in  most  cases  is  very  considerable  ;  when  the  neuritis  is  severe,  complete 
blindness  is  usually  present.  Nevertheless,  cases  of  marked  swelling 
associated  with  normal  sight  do  also  occur  (in  choked  disk).  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  field  of  vision  is  frequently  found,  sometimes  under 
the  form  of  hemiopia. 

Neuritis  runs  a  chronic  course.  It  takes  months  for  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  phenomena  to  disappear,  and  then  they  are  replaced  by  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  atrophy.  The  papilla  grows  paler,  its  outlines  become  once 
more  clearly  visible,  and  the  vessels  upon  the  papilla  and  in  the  retina 
m  narrowed.  This  so-called  neuritic  atrophy  is  the  more  pronounced 
in  proportion  as  the  preceding  neuritis  was  the  more  intense.  Whether 
the  vision  grows  better  again  after  the  inflammation  has  run  its  course, 
or  remains  permanently  enfeebled,  or  is  annihilated,  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  the  atrophy.  In  any  case,  the  prognosis  of  neuritis  is  serious. 

Etiology. — Like  the  rest  of  the  intra-ocular  affections,  neuritis  is 
but  rarely  a  local  lesion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  usually  originates  in  some 
deep-seated  affection,  and  for  this  reason  is  almost  always  bilateral  in 
its  development.  The  diagnosis  of  neuritis  is  therefore  of  importance, 
not  only  for  the  oculist,  but  also  for  every  physician  engaged  in  the 
treatment  of  internal  disorders,  as  it  affords  him  aid  that  is  ijMispensa- 
ble  for  the  diagnosis  of  many  diseases. 

The  causes  of  neuritis  are : 

1.  Brain  Diseases. — These  are  by  far  the  most^ffbquent  cause  of 
optic  neuritis.  The  brain  lesion  leads  to  disea&nof  the  optic  nerve, 
either  through  producing  engorgement  or  ttemjh  transfer  of  the  in¬ 
flammation.  ( a )  Engorgement  is  chiefly  offnWwent  in  those  diseases  of 
the  brain  which  lead  to  an  elevation  of  ttoSpressure  within  the  cranial 
cavity — i.  e.,  most  frequently  in  tumo^  of  the  brain  and  in  hydro¬ 
cephalus.  A  brain  tumor,  as  a  result/fcims  growth,  arrogates  constantly 
more  and  more  space  to  itself  with0?Me  cranial  cavity.  Hence,  as  the 
skull  is  unyielding,  an  increasa^oNlie  intra-cranial  pressure  arises,  by 
virtue  of  which  a  portion  <^T«te  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  squeezed  out  of 
Ike  cranial  cavity.  This^uia  finds  an  egress  partly  in  the  direction  of 
the  spinal  cord,  parti at  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  spaces  between 
the  sheaths  of  the;  nerve  which  communicate  with  the  lymph- 
spaces  between  tembranes  of  the  brain  are  dilated  by  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  fluid*  (Sydrops  vaginae  nervi  optici,  Fig.  90,  i ;  Stellwag). 
Upon  this  based  the  following  theory  of  Schmidt  and  Manz  in 

regard  t(AHiM)rigin  of  neuritis.  In  consequence  of  accumulation  of 
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fluid  in  the  intervaginal  space,  a  stasis  of  lymph  occurs  in  the  trunk  of 
the  optic  nerve  itself,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  lamina  cribrosa, 
the  lymph-spaces  of  which  communicate  with  the  intervaginal  space. 
The  oedema  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  causes  a  compression  of  the  central 
vessels — a  compression  which  makes  its  influence  felt  sooner  and  to  a 
higher  degree  in  the  central  vein  of  the  optic  nerve  than  in  the  central 
artery.  As  there  is  constantly  pouring  into  the  papilla  through  the 
artery  a  quantity  of  blood  which  can  not  be  completely  carried  away 
again  by  the  contracted  central  vein,  venous  engorgement  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  consequently  swelling  of  the  latter  are  developed.  This 
swelling  of  the  nerve  leads  to  its  incarceration  at  the  spot  where  it  fits 
so  tightly  in  the  foramen  sclerae,  and  consequently  extreme  oedema 
develops  in  the  strangulated  papilla.  Neuritis  having  this  origin  is 
hence  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in  the  light  or  an  inflammation 
proper  as  of  an  inflammatory  oedema,  and  is  accordingly  designated  by 
the  name  of  engorgement  neuritis,  or  choked  disk.  It  accordingly  con¬ 
stitutes  a  very  important  symptom  of  increase  of  the  cerebral  pressure. 
(b)  Direct  transmission  of  inflammation  from  the  brain  to  the  optic 
nerve  must  be  assumed  to  exist  chiefly  in  those  cases  in  which  an  inflam¬ 
mation  exists  in  the  brain  itself,  and  particularly  at  its  base,  as  is,  for 
example,  generally  the  case  in  tuberculous  meningitis.  Here  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  transmitted  along  the  optic  nerve  and  its  sheaths  to  the  pa¬ 
pilla  ( neuritis  descendens). 

2.  Syphilis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  neuritis.  The  optic  nerve  may 
be  attacked  by  the  syphilitic  affection  directly.  In  other  cases  it 
becomes  affected  indirectly,  owing  to  the  develomn^jit  in  the  cranial 
cavity  or  in  the  orbit  of  inflammations  or  of  ^^ors  resulting  from 
syphilis,  which  compress  the  optic  nerve  or  ig^^me  other  way  cause  its 
implication. 

3.  Acute  infectious  febrile  diseases, as  typhus  fever,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  /mewnonia,  and  intermittent  fever. 

4.  Disturbances  of  nutrition  ^or^nflous  kinds — for  instance,  those 
resulting  from  albuminuria,  diabShes,  scrofula,  disorders  of  menstrua¬ 
tion,  pregnancy,  and  the  puemenfl  state. 

5.  Acute  anaemia  after  ram  loss  of  blood,  the  most  frequent  variety 
being  that  due  to  liaeinqi^igfe  from  the  stomach  and  to  metrorrhagia. 
In  these  cases  blindM^s  usually  does  not  set  in  until  some  days  after 
the  haemorrhage,  jmclvts  generally  incurable. 


6.  Lead-poisening. 

7.  Heredi^fc^There  are  families  the  members  of  which  are  attacked 
by  neurikis/ft^fenout  there  being  any  special  cause  for  it.  Such  a  neuri¬ 
tis  usu$&yiffects  only  the  male  members  of  the  family,  and  these  are 
genemliyattacked  by  it  at  the  same  age  (as  a  rule  at  about  the  twenti- 

\  Y  Marked  chilling  of  the  body. 
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9.  Affections  of  the  orbit  such  as  inflammations  or  new  growths  in 
the  orbit  or  tumors  developing  upon  the  optic  nerve  itself.  These  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  neuritis  can  with  certainty  be  regarded  as  a 
purely  local  disease. 

The  treatment  of  neuritis  must  be  directed  first  of  all  against  the 
lesion  which  forms  the  basis  of  it.  Local  treatment,  in  addition  to  a 
suitable  regimen  of  the  eyes,  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  blood  at  the 
mastoid  process,  in  diaphoretic  measures,  and  in  the  administration  of 
absorbent  remedies,  such  as  iodide  of  potassium,  mercury,  etc. 


Simple  hypercemia  of  the  optic  nerve  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  not  only 
a  constant  accompaniment  of  all  inflammations  of  the  retina  and  chorioid,  but 
is  found  in  connection  with  violent  inflammations  in  the  anterior  division  of  the 
eye— e.  g.,  in  irido-cyclitis.  If  an  inflammation  of  the  retina  is  associated  with 
pretty  marked  involvement  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
inflammation  of  the  optic  papilla  has  extended  so  as  to  occupy  quite  a  large  area 
of  the  retina,  the  picture  of  neuro-retinitis  is  produced.  Almost  all  forms  of 
retinitis  as  well  as  of  neuritis  which  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages 
may  appear  under  the  form  of  neuro-retinitis.  In  connection  with  tumors  of 
the  brain,  a  special  form  of  neuro-retinitis  occurs,  the  peculiarity  of  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  together  with  the  phenomena  in  the  optic  papilla  minute 
splashes  of  silvery  luster  are  visible  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea,  so  that  a 
picture  resembling  that  of  retinitis  albuminurica  is  produced. 

Von  Graefe  was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  inflammations  of  the  optic  nerve 
accompanying  diseases  of  the  brain  into  the  neuritis  of  engorgement  and  descend¬ 
ing  neuritis.  The  marks  distinguishing  the  two  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture 
are  as  follows :  In  the  choked  disk  of  engorgement  neuritis  the  swelling  is  very 
considerable,  but  suddenly  ceases  at  the  edge  of  the  disk,  since  the  changes  are 
confined  to  the  latter.  The  engorgement  furthermore  manifests^^self  in  the 
frequently  enormous  distention  of  the  retinal  veins.  In  neuritis  aescendens 
the  swelling  is  slight  and  so  is  the  distention  of  the  veins,  ^mOthe  exudation, 
made  patent  by  the  cloudiness  and  discoloration  of  the  dj£^  comes  more  into 
prominence.  The  exudation,  moreover,  extends  beyotovjhe  edge  of  the  disk 
into  the  adjacent  retina,  so  that  the  disk  appears  enjmjjjejif  frequently  the  picture 
of  neuro-retinitis  is  produced.  Nevertheless,  thdUw)?orms  of  neuritis  are  not 
so  widely  separated  as  the  theory  demands,  ^ice  numerous  transition  forms 
occur  between  choked  disk  and  descending  fl^ritis.  For  this  reason,  and  also 
on  the  basis  of  anatomical  investigations,  dpte  purely  mechanical  explanation  of 
choked  disk,  such  as  the  theory  of  Sclmr&t-Manz  affords,  has  been  repeatedly 
questioned,  and  other  hypotheses Men  propounded  to  account  for  its 
development.  In  reality,  the  facj^p^ears  to  be  that  a  process  of  engorgement 
does  actually  play  an  important  Jm-t  in  the  production  of  congestive  neuritis, 
ut  that  inflammatory  process^!?  in  the  trunk  and  in  the  sheaths  of  the  optic 
nerve  likewise  participateNmfts  production. 

The  diseases  of  thA^rain  which  are  complicated  with  optic  neuritis  are 
partly  focal,  partk^\fcfhise  affections.  Among  the  former,  it  is  mainly  the 
tumors  of  the  Sra^^Xhich  result  in  neuritis,  usually  under  the  form  of  choked 
disk.  Neuritj^Vn  this  case  is  so  frequent — it  is  said  to  be  wanting  in  only  10 
per  cent,  a%/3VdVig  to  others  in  20  to  30  per  cent  of  cerebral  tumors — that  it 
forms  ouJ^f  their  most  important  symptoms.  This  symptom  is  the  more 
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deserving  of  consideration  inasmuch  as  a  cerebral  tumor  may  often  run  its 
course  for  a  long  time  without  producing  any  other  positive  symptoms — e.  g., 
it  may  simply  cause  headache,  or  even  this  may  be  wanting.  Accordingly ,  in 
every  case  in  which  there  is  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a  cerebral  affection ,  the 
fundus  of  the  eye  should  be  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  since  choked  disk  sometimes  fails  to  manifest  itself  by  any  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  vision.  This  is  explained  by  assuming  that  in  choked  disk 
— in  the  beginning  at  least — there  is  simply  a  state  of  oedema.  The  disturbance 
of  vision  is  accordingly  produced  by  compression  of  the  nerve-fibers  due  to  the 
cedematous  swelling.  The  degree  of  this  compression,  however,  can  not  by  any 
means  be  determined  from  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearance,  so  that  normal  sight 
may  be  present  along  with  a  neuritis  which  with  the  ophthalmoscope  appears, 
very  pronounced.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  blindness  does  not  come  on  till 
later,  sometimes  not  till  the  advent  of  neuritic  atrophy. 

Neither  the  size  nor  the  situation  of  the  new  growth  is  of  importance  in 
determining  the  development  of  a  choked  disk.  Choked  disk  has  been  seen 
with  tumors  which  scarcely  reached  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  at  other  times  neuritis 
is  absent,  although  the  tumors  are  very  large.  Similarly,  neuritis  is  found  both 
with  tumors  which  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  optic  tracts  and  with  those 
which  are  far  removed  from  them — e.  g.,  in  the  cerebellum.  Moreover,  with 
tumors  of  the  brain  there  may  occur  not  only  engorgement  neuritis,  but  also 
descending  neuritis  and  primary  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Descending  neu¬ 
ritis  takes  place  when  the  tumor  excites,  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  an 
inflammation  which  is  transmitted  to  the  optic  nerve.  Primary  atrophy  may  be 
produced  by  the  fact  that  the  tumor  exerts  a  direct  pressure  upon  the  chiasm  or 
the  optic  tracts,  and  thus  causes  their  effacement ;  or  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
may  take  place  in  the  third  ventricle  in  consequence  of  the  tumor,  so  that  the 
greatly  distended  anterior  inferior  extremity  of  the  ventricle  presses  upon  the 
chiasm.  Ln  this  way  amaurosis  develops  with  cerebral  tenors,  either  without 
any  ophthalmoscopic  evidence  at  all  or  under  the  guis^H^n  primary  atrophy. 

Among  the  focal  affections  of  the  brain  which^fo#,  although  but  rarely, 
cause  neuritis  must  be  enumerated  foci  of  softeifing,  abscesses,  thrombosis  of 
the  sinuses,  aneurisms,  apoplexies,  and  cysts  these  cysticercus  and  echi¬ 

nococcus  cysts).  Among  the  diffuse  affectio^^yttsseminated  sclerosis,  acute  and 
chronic  meningitis,  and  hydrocephalus  gfre\i?S  to  neuritis.  The  two  affections 
last  named,  together  with  tubercles  of^he*T)rain,  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
neuritis  in  children.  Frequently  su^jchildren  are  not  brought  to  the  oculist 
until  later  in  life,  when  he  finds  s^euntic  atrophy  as  the  cause  of  the  blindness, 
and  can  determine  from  the  bi^tfjry  of  the  case  that  a  severte  cerebral  affection 
has  preceded  it.  This  fom^Wmndness  is  incurable.  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  it  are  those  rare  c^^m  which  children  become  blind  without  known 
cause  and  without  aivpopMhalmoscopic  change  in  the  fundus.  This  variety  of 
blindness,  the  cause xor  which  is  at  present  unknown,  sometimes  gets  well 
(Nettleship).  Smfocases  of  neuritis  due  to  hydrocephalus  are  known  in  which 
a  continual  clr^y^ng  of  fluid  (cerebro-spinal  fluid)  takes  place  from  the  nose. 
Neuritis  akojSScurs  sometimes  in  malformations  of  the  skull  (particularly  the 
kind  kn^^^is  peaked  skull — u  Thurmschadel  ”)  and  injuries  of  the  skull  (es¬ 
pecially  mictures  of  the  base,  with  consequent  meningitis). 

^J^Stfitis  has  also  been  observed  as  a  rare  complication  in  spinal  diseases,  par- 
^cuwly  in  acute  myelitis. 
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(b)  Retro-bulbar  Neuritis. 

103.  Retro-bulbar  neuritis  is  located  in  the  orbital  division  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Hence,  upon  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  we  find  in 
the  papilla  either  no  changes  at  all  or  changes  that  are  insignificant 
and  not  characteristic ;  but  later,  after  the  disease  has  subsided,  the 
signs  of  atrophy  frequently  make  their  appearance  in  this  spot.  This 
is  the  case  when  destruction  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  has  taken 
place  within  the  region  occupied  by  the  focus  of  inflammation.  The 
peripheral  portions  of  the  divided  fibers  then  undergo  an  atrophy,  which 
is  slowly  transmitted  to  the  papilla,  where  it  becomes  visible  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  (descending  atrophy).  Owing  to  the  absence  of  dis¬ 
tinct  ophthalmoscopic  changes  in  the  recent  cases,  retro-bulbar  neuritis 
must  be  diagnosticated  from  the  other  symptoms,  and  mainly,  in  fact, 
from  the  way  in  which  the  vision  is  affected.  In  a  few  cases  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  vision  may  increase  to  the  point  of  complete  blindness,  but 
in  most  cases  is  confined  to  the  central  portions  of  the  visual  field 
which  are  supplied  by  the  papillo-macular  bundle.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  central  scotoma  in  the  field  of  vision. 

Retro-bulbar  neuritis  is  either  acute  or  chronic  in  its  development. 
The  chronic  cases  usually  depend  upon  chronic  poisoning,  particularly 
that  produced  by  tobacco  (tobacco  amblyopia).  In  general,  retro¬ 
bulbar  neuritis  affords  a  good  prognosis,  since  in  cases  which  are  not 
too  far  advanced  the  sight  can  be  brought  back  again  to  the  normal. 


The  acute  form  of  retro-bulbar  neuritis  is  characterized  by  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  disturbance  of  vision  develops.  This  failure  of  sight  in  the 
severe  cases  may  attain  such  a  degree  within  a.  few  days  that  HjlVperception  of 
light  is  abolished.  Externally,  the  diseased  eye  looks  nq&fel  ;  at  most  the 
pupil  is  dilated.  The  ophthalmoscope,  too,  shows  scai^Hy  anything  besides 
some  distention  of  the  retinal  vessels.*  These  sympfcm^s)are  often  accompanied 
by  violent  headache  or  by  dull  pain  in  the  orbit,  tli^yfter  being  aggravated  if 
the  patient  moves  his  eye  or  if  the  attempt  is  mideVtSpush  it  back  in  the  orbit. 
Sometimes  both  eyes  are  attacked  by  this  dis$ase&t  the  same  time. 

The  disease  usually  goes  on  to  a  compl<^5)or  partial  cure.  In  the  first  case 
the  sight  becomes  normal  again,  in  the  ^pona  case  a  central  scotoma  generally 
remains.  A  pretty  long  time  (one  or  rffore  months)  is  required  for  the  process 
of  healing.  In  a  few  cases,  how^  total  blindness  remains  permanent,  so 

that  it  is  impossible  to  state  the^ygnosis  with  certainty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  disease.  >*/ 

The  known  causes  of  actafce  retro-bulbar  neuritis  are  great  chilling  of  the 
body,  excessive  exertiohX^ute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  measles,  influenza, 
angina  (Von  GraefeVjOjpression  of  the  menses,  lead-poisoning.  I  have  some¬ 
times  seen  the  di^&raij^levelop  in  gentlemen  who  had  become  very  much  heated 
in  hunting  and^j^lrwere  driven  in  open  carriages  in  the  cold.  I  once  saw  it 

*  Somdl*^4  on  the  contrary,  ischaemia  of  the  retina  is  present  when  the  cen¬ 
tal  ves&elsSwve  undergone  compression  at  the  inflamed  spot  in  the  optic  nerve. 
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result  from  excessive  exertion  in  a  young  man  who,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  bet, 
had  covered  a  very  great  distance  upon  a  velocipede  in  one  day ;  on  the  next 
day  he  had  a  bilateral  retro-bulbar  neuritis.  The  hereditary  form  of  neuritis 
may  also  appear  under  the  guise  of  acute  retro-bulbar  neuritis.  The  treatment 
of  the  disease  is  that  of  neuritis  in  general.  In  the  acute  stage  energetic  dia¬ 
phoresis  proves  particularly  efficient. 

Chronic  retro-bulbar  neuritis  has  as  its  typical  representative  tobacco  am¬ 
blyopia  (amblyopia  nicotinica),  which  originates  in  chronic  poisoning  by  nico¬ 
tine.  It  was  first  described  by  Arlt  as  retinitis  nyctalopica,  because  the  symp¬ 
tom  of  nyctalopia  was  the  one  that  struck  his  attention  most  forcibly.  Arlt’s 
statements  in  regard  to  the  symptoms,  course,  and  treatment  of  the  disease  are 
still  correct  to-day;  but  Arlt  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  he 
referred  to  the  effect  of  dazzling  by  a  bright  light. 

Tobacco  amblyopia  makes  itself  evident  only  by  the  disturbance  of  vision, 
and  this  sets  in  so  gradually  that  the  patients  are  for  the  most  part  unable  to- 
tell  exactly  when  it  begins.  At  first  medium-sized  print  can  still  be  read,  after¬ 
ward  the  reading  of  ordinary  print  becomes  impossible.  The  reduction  in  the 
visual  acuity  is  almost  always  the  same  in  both  eyes — a  fact  which  distinguishes 
this  from  other  intra- ocular  affections,  such  as  cataract,  chorioiditis,  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  etc.,  in  which  the  two  eyes  are  usually  affected  to  a  different 
degree.  The  symptom  of  nyctalopia  is  particularly  characteristic.  The  patient, 
declares  that  he  sees  much  better  in  the  evening  than  in  the  daytime ;  indeed, 
in  recent  cases  he  often  imagines  that  in  the  evening  he  still  sees  as  well  as  he 
he  used  to  do,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  daytime  that  he  has  a  troublesome 
cloud  which  dazzles  liis,  sight.  Objective  examination  shows  that  really  in 
most  cases  no  observable  improvement  takes  place  when  the  illumination  is  re¬ 
duced;  but  the  annoying  sense  of  dazzling  is  done  away  with,  so  that  the 
patient  believes  that  he  sees  better.  In  some  cases,  however,  I  have  been  able 
to  make  out  a  real  improvement  in  the  sight  upon  diminishing  the  illumination. 
One  of  these  patients  read  finer  print  and  read  it  better  ^Jeir^he  put  on  dark- 
gray  goggles  than  he  could  do  with  the  naked  eye.  A(®£tfer  patient,  a  coach¬ 
man,  could  still  recognize  in  the  evening  the  numb^Soi  the  houses  to  which 
he  had  to  go,  while  in  the  daytime  he  no  longeiStvas  able  to  do  it.  Many 
patients  also  declare  that  they  can  not  recoa^r  red  colors,  particularly  of 
small  objects,  as  well  as  they  used  to  do.  acquaintances,  they  find,  look 

ill  because  their  cheeks  appear  to  them  io  W*of  a  waxen  yellow. 

Objective  examination  shows  but  sd&ht  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  In  re¬ 
cent  cases  the  papilla  is  usually  somewhat ‘hypermmic;  in  the  older  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  grown  paler  temporal  half.  But  these  changes  are  so- 

little  pronounced  that  one  maWas0jjhat  the  result  of  examination  is  negative. 
Examination  of  the  vision  a  moderate  diminution  of  the  visual  acuity,, 

which  has  its  cause  in  a^ce^ptl  scotoma.  This  scotoma  forms  a  horizontal  oval,, 
extending  from  the  ma^ul^  lutea  to  the  blind-spot,  and  corresponding,  therefore, 
to  the  maculo-papjl^y  region  of  the  retina.  At  first  there  is  simply  a  color- 
scotoma.  No  giu^A^found  in  the  field  of  vision  if  it  is  tested  by  means  of  a 
white  object*  J/ft^arred  or  green  mark  undergoes  a  change  of  color  in  the  region 
of  the  scoh^h^  It  appears  less  highly  colored  than  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  field  o^^fei on,  and  later  on  appears  perfectly  colorless.  Later  still,  the  red 
mark  i^^pt  seen  at  all  within  the  area  of  the  scotoma,  and  finally  the  white 
marK^bo?  disappears  in  this  portion  of  the  visual  field ;  the  scotoma  has  now 
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become  absolute  (see  pages  26  and  27),  and  the  vision  has  become  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  that  it  can  reach  in  this  disease.  The  outer  limits  of  the  visual 
field  always  remain  normal,  and  complete  blindness  is  therefore  not  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  but  direct  vision  is  destroyed,  and  with  it  the  ability  to  carry  on  any 
fine  work.  Owing  to  the  chronic  course  of  the  disease,  it  takes  a  series  of 
months  for  the  sight  to  be  reduced  as  low  as  this ;  and,  moreover,  this  extreme 
reduction  does  not  occur  in  every  case. 

The  cause  of  tobacco  amblyopia  is  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  whether  by 
smoking  or  chewing.  The  disease  is  hence  found  almost  exclusively  in  the 
male  sex,  and  in  them  not  generally  until  middle  life.  It  would  thus  appear  as- 
if  the  resistance  to  nicotine  diminishes  with  age.  The  quantity  of  tobacco- 
which  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  a  tobacco  amblyopia  varies  according  to  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  individual,  in  many  cases  comparatively  small  amounts  of 
tobacco  having  sufficed  for  this  purpose.  The  cheap  varieties,  which  are  usually 
richer  in  nicotine,  and  also  moist  tobacco,  are  more  dangerous  than  the  better, 
dry  qualities.  The  abuse  of  spirituous  beverages,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  very 
usual  with  great  smokers,  favors  the  development  of  tobacco  amblyopia ;  but  it 
also  occurs  in  smokers  who  abstain  altogether  from  alcoholic  drinks. 

Treatment  consists,  first  of  all,  in  abstinence  from  tobacco,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  in  light  cases  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  To  accelerate 
the  cure  we  employ  iodide  of  potassium  internally  or  hypodermic  injections  of 
strychnine  or  pilocarpine.  In  addition,  we  prescribe  a  suitable  regimen  for  the 
eyes.  Recent  cases  in  which  middle-sized  print  can  still  be  read,  and  in  which 
the  scotoma  has  not  yet  become  absolute,  afford  a  good  prognosis,  since  a  per¬ 
fect  cure  is  usually  obtained,  although  one  to  two  months  are  required  for  it. 
In  older  cases,  in  which  even  quite  large  print  can  no  longer  be  read  and  the 
scotoma  is  absolute,  a  complete  cure  is  for  the  most  part  impossible. 

Other  toxic  agents  may  like  nicotine  lead  to  retro-bulbar  neuritis  through  a. 
process  of  chronic  poisoning,  and  that,  too,  with  symptoms  which  are  the  same 
as  those  of  tobacco  amblyopia  or  which  are  very  similar.  The  m^Sbspominent 
agent  in  this  category  is  alcohol.  Besides,  I  once  treated  a  n^pt  who  from 
his  youth  up  had  smoked  stramonium-leaves  in  great  quantiH^pAm  account  of 
asthmatic  attacks,  and  who  from  this  cause  had  acquired^jjn^imblyopia  with  a 
central  color-scotoma  (the  man  was  neither  a  smoker  of^Mmcco  nor  a  drinker). 
Lastly,  in  this  connection  must  also  be  mentioned  pa^Qbf  chronic  poisoning  by 
lead,  by  disulphide  of  carbon  (in  caoutchouc-faA^ojJes),  by  chloral  and  other 
poisons,  and  also  by  diabetes. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  first  anatomicalVdJscoveries  in  regard  to  chronic 
retro-bulbar  neuritis  to  Samelsohn,  wh<xJ0md  an  interstitial  neuritis  in  that 
portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve^Qtah  lies  within  the  optic  canal.  The 
inflammation  was  limited  to  the  fifojiPoT  the  papillo-macular  bundle,  whose 
situation  and  course  within  th<ujp^|\ierve  it  was  thus  possible  to  determine. 

Strychnine. — This  was  fiimjecommended  by  Nagel  for  the  treatment  of 
lesions  of  the  optic  nerve.  4  ^jsxerts  an  excitant  action  upon  the  optic  nerve,  so 
that  even  in  normal  eyes  ifc^foduces  a  slight,  although  not  permanent,  increase 
in  the  visual  acuity  qnjjh^rargement  of  the  field  of  vision  (Hippel).  For  thera¬ 
peutic  purposes,  a  ^h^half-per-cent  solution,  of  which  a  quantity  equal  to  one 
eopie 


half  or  the  whole  oSjfefie  contents  of  a  Pravaz  syringe — i.  e.,  as  much  as  5  mgr. 

tV  grain]  p|*sWchnine  per  dose — is  injected  once  a  day  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  templq^N^acfcs 


ts  best  in  disturbances  of  vision  unattended  by  changes  visi- 
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ble  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  especially  in  hysterical  and  neurasthenic  forms, 
which,  however,  generally  afford  a  good  prognosis  anyway.  In  serious  lesions 
of  the  optic  nerve,  as  in  progressive  atrophy,  we  often  obtain  with  it  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  sight  and  especially  an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  vision ;  but 
these  changes  are  commonly  not  permanent. 

II.  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

104.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  develops  either  as  a  primary  affec¬ 
tion  or  as  secondary  to  an  antecedent  inflammation.  We  accordingly 
distinguish  between  simple  and  inflammatory  atrophy. 

(a)  Simple  (primary  or  genuine  or  non-inflammatory.)  atrophy  is 
distinguished  by  the  papilla  becoming  paler,  and  at  length  perfectly 
white  or  bluish- white,  and  also  becoming  sharply  defined  and  slightly 
excavated  (atrophic  excavation ;  see  page  335) ;  the  fray  dots  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa  are  visible  more  distinctly,  and  over  a  larger  area ;  the 
more  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  papilla  itself  have  disappeared,  while 
the  retinal  vessels  are  not  markedly  altered  (in  contradistinction  to  in¬ 
flammatory  atrophy,  in  which  the  latter  are  narrowed,  too).  As  the 
atrophy  increases,  the  sight  is  reduced  until  there  is  complete  blindness. 
The  causes  of  simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  are :  1.  Spinal  affec¬ 
tions,  particularly  tabes  dorsalis,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  the  simple  form  of  optic-nerve  atrophy.  This  atrophy  usually 
develops  in  the  initial  stage  of  tabes  at  a  time  when  the  ataxic  symptoms 
are  slight  or  absent,  and  the  diagnosis  of  tabes  is  not  yet  readily  made. 
It  is  therefore  a  fact  of  great  value  to  us  that  we  know  two  other 
symptoms,  which,  moreover,  usually  make  their  apm&rance  very  early. 
One  of  these  symptoms  regards  the  pupil,  which  n^fciger  reacts  to  light 
(Argyll -Robertson  phenomenon  ;  page  261),  anH^generally  also  greatly 
contracted  (spinal  miosis ;  page  308).  The  otraKsymptom,  discovered  by 
Westphal,  is  the  absence  of  the  patellar  r^O.  Spinal  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  always  affects  both  eyes^ah^ugh  not  necessarily  both  at 
the  same  time.  It  advances  slowly  surely  until  there  is  complete 
blindness,  and  hence  has  rightk^arned  the  name  of  progressive 
atrophy.  2.  Among  affections^Whe  brain,  disseminated  sclerosis  and 
progressive  paralysis  of  the  ifcs»Ae  are  complicated  with  atrophy.  More¬ 
over,  tumors  or  other  fo$aOiffiK3tions  may  induce  simple  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  by  compressh^  the  nerve  itself  or  its  continuation  within 
the  skull.  In  this  ^a^xhe  atrophy  is  propagated  gradually  from  the 
site  of  the  break  in  me  line  of  conduction  down  to  the  intra-ocular  ex¬ 
tremity  (descmaSE??g  atrophy).  3.  The  break  in  the  line  of  conduction 
may  also  ^wri^mly  be  located  nearer  the  periphery — i.  e.,  in  the  orbit 
where  th^ptic  nerve  may  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  atrophy  through  in- 
flammaM  or  injury  or  as  a  result  of  compression  by  tumors.  4.  In 
m^jp^ases  of  simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  the  cause  remains 
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(b)  Inflammatory  atrophy  of  the  nerve  is  the  form  which  occurs  as 
the  final  result  of  a  neuritis  or  a  retinitis  (neuritic  or  re tinitic  atrophy ) . 
Inflammatory  atrophy  is  distinct  from  the  simple  variety  in  its  ophthal¬ 
moscopic  features  as  well  as  its  origin,  because  in  it  the  papilla  is  trav¬ 
ersed  by  connective  tissue  formed  by  an  organization  of  the  exudate. 
In  neuritic  atrophy  the  papilla  is  at  first  of  grayish-white  color,  and  its 
margins  are  slightly  hazy ;  the  veins  are  very  distended  and  tortuous. 
Afterward  the  papilla  becomes  of  a  pure  white  or  bluish-white,  but  we 
do  not  see  the  lamina  cribrosa  exposed  to  view,  as  in  simple  atrophy. 
The  papilla  is  now  sharply  defined,  but  is  often  smaller  than  normal, 
and  irregular,  as  though  it  had  been  shrunken  ;  both  arteries  and  veins 
are  contracted,  and  are  frequently  inclosed  within  white  streaks.  In 
retinitic  atrophy  the  papilla  looks  clouded  and  of  a  dirty  grayish  red. 
Its  outlines  are  faint,  and  the  vessels  are  greatly  thinned,  and  often 
have  entirely  disappeared. 

The  prognosis  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  in  general  unfavora¬ 
ble.  Cases  of  simple  atrophy  for  the  most  part  lead  to  complete  blind¬ 
ness.  Inflammatory  atrophy  affords  a  somewhat  better  prognosis,  since 
the  amount  of  sight  which  the  neuritis  or  retinitis  has  left  is  usually 
permanently  preserved.  Treatment  consists  primarily  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  causal  disease.  For  the  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve  itself 
potassium  iodide,  mercurials,  injections  of  strychnine,  and  the  constant 
current  applied  to  the  eye  itself,  are  employed  ;  unfortunately,  however, 
with  but  slight  success. 


The  disturbance  of  sight  in  atrophy  always  affects  not  only  direct  vision, 
but  also  the  visual  field,  which  is  found  to  be  diminished,  ^ctor-shaped 
defects  or  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field  are  the  mo^J^equent  forms 
under  which  this  occurs.  Color-blindness  also  sets  in  eadj^jhrst  for  red  and 
green,  and  last  of  all  for  blue,  which  color,  therefore,  is  irfft^nized  the  longest. 
By  this  circumstance  atrophy  is  distinguished  from  ^laupbma  simplex,  which 
sometimes  shows  much  resemblance  to  it,  but  wThichrivtoot  ordinarily  associated 
with  color-blindness  until  late  in  its  course. 

Simple  atrophy  is  found  most  frequentljCi^lniddle  life.  In  children  it 
almost  never  occurs ;  the  atrophy  of  childhq^Crs,  as  a  rule,  neuritic.  Men  are 
more  frequently  attacked  by  simple  atr^nfeyihan  women,  a  fact  which  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  greater  predisposith 

Injuries  of  the  Optic  Ner^e^j  a  „ 

the  orbit  by  means  of  penetrathjJORoreign  bodies,  stab-wounds,  shot-wounds 
(particularly  those  producec^T)yfme  shot),  etc.  As  a  result  of  this  break  in 
the  line  of  the  conduction,  Tumidness — partial  or  complete  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  lesion — fe^M^ent  immediately  after  the  injury.  With  this  there 
are  at  first  no  ophthaln(o^bpic  changes  that  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  optic 
papilla.  It  is  not^vriGN later,  after  weeks  have  elapsed,  when  the  descending 
atrophy  has  tra\*^SHown  from  the  site  of  injury  to  the  optic  papilla,  that  the 
latter  becomes  ttmmr  and  presents  the  picture  of  simple  atrophy.  It  is  only 
when  the  o^ftTc hjerve  has  been  injured  so  far  forward  that  the  central  vessels  are 
mme  divided  that  characteristic  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  can  be 
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made  out  at  once.  In  such  cases  there  develops  immediately  after  the  injury  a 
picture  analogous  to  that  of  embolism  of  the  central  artery.  The  arteries  of  the 
papilla  and  retina  are  bloodless,  and  the  retina  soon  becomes  clouded — a  sign  of 
its  death. 

Indirect  injuries  of  the  optic  nerve  occur  not  infrequently  in  consequence  of 
injuries  of  the  skull  by  the  impact  of  a  blunt  object  (a  blow  or  fall  upon  the 
head,  etc.).  In  such  cases  there  is  partial  or  complete  blindness  associated 
with  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  injury  of  the  skull  (the  signs  of  concussion  of 
the  brain  or  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull).  Such  blindness  may  be  uni¬ 
lateral  or  bilateral.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  investigations  of  Holder 
and  Berlin  that  in  these  cases  we  are  dealing  with  indirect  fractures  of  the 
walls,  particularly  of  the  upper  wall,  of  the  orbit,  which  fractures  are  continued 
into  the  optic  canal,  so  that  the  optic  nerve  in  the  latter  is  crushed  or  lacerated. 
Several  weeks  or  months  afterward  there  is  developed  in  the  papilla  the  picture 
of  simple  atrophy.  These  cases  of  blindness  are  incurable. 

Tumors  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — The  optic  nerve  may  be  affected  with 
tumor-formation,  either  primarily  or  secondarily.  The  latter  most  frequently 
happens  through  the  growth  of  intra-ocular  tumors,  such  as  sarcoma  of  the 
chorioid  and  glioma  of  the  retina,  backward  along  the  optic  nerve.  Primary 
tumors  of  the  optic  nerve  are  rare.  They  comprise  fibromata  and  sarcomata 
with  varieties  (myxosarcoma,  psammosarcoma,  gliosarcoma,  etc.)  of  the  latter, 
springing  from  the  interstitial  supporting  tissue  or  the  sheaths  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Pure  neuromata,  originating  from  the  nerve-fibers,  have  up  to  the 
present  time  not  been  observed  with  certainty  in  the  optic  nerve,  but  there  have 
been  seen  some  cases  of  tuberculous  granulation-tumor.  Primary  tumors  of  the 
optic  nerve  begin  generally  in  youth,  and  grow  very  slowly.  They  cause  a  form 
of  exophthalmus,  which  is  distinguished  from  that  occurring  with  other  orbital 
tumors  by  the  fact  that  the  lateral  displacement  is  either  entirely  absent  or  is  at 
all  events  insignificant.  The  mobility  of  the  eye  remains  ^ood  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  long  time ;  on  the  other  hand — and  this  is  a  chara6^fesuLc  sign — blindness 
sets  in  very  early.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  we  find  frst  neuritis  with  the 
venous  engorgement  particularly  marked ;  afterwaitfCifcrophy.  Treatment  con¬ 
sists  in  extirpation  of  the  tumor;  in  doing  whiqh^^nay,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  leave  the  eye  in  its  place.  /-y# 

Anatomy  of  Affections  of  the  O^t^t^erve. — Inflammation  of  the 
optic  nerve  starts  from  its  connective-ti^u^iortions — that  is  from  the  sheaths 
and  the  connective-tissue  septa.  In  tbeQheaths  there  is  found,  besides  the  drop¬ 
sical  condition  already  mentioned,  ^tual  inflammation  with  a  formation  of  a 
cellular  exudate  (perineuritis;  St$3w4g,  H.  Pagenstecher).  Within  the  trunk  of 
the  optic  nerve  the  inflamm^f kpu^tfacks  the  septa,  which  show  thickening  with 
multiplication  of  their  nucfeN(mterstitial  neuritis).  Owing  to  this,  the  bun¬ 
dles  of  nerve-fibers,  wdwcTiiJhre  inclosed  by  them,  are  compressed  and  under¬ 
going  atrophy,  are  des^yed.  Accordingly,  in  neuritis  the  nerve-fibers  act 
mainly  a  passive  pai£j 

In  engorgemei^^uritis  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  limited  to  the  papilla, 
while  the  trun^Mihe  optic  nerve  back  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  suffers  little  or  no 
change.  JhSJie  first  place,  the  papilla  is  found  to  be  greatly  swollen  by  an  ac- 
cumulatk)iN>f  oedematous  liquid,  so  that  it  projects  like  a  mushroom  into  the 
inte^m^sf  the  eye,  and  is  thickened  at  its  base  so  as  to  form  an  actual  tume- 
fa^i(Si/(neuritic  swelling,  Fig.  90,  n).  The  retina  is  pushed  to  one  side  and 
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thrown  into  folds  by  the  enlarged  optic  nerve.  Besides  the  oedema  there  are 
also  found  extravasations  of  blood,  swelling  of  the  nerve-fibers,  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  scanty  cellular  infiltration,  particularly  along  the  blood-vessels  (Fig. 
90,  e).  Later  on  the  cellular  exudation  becomes  more  and  more  prominent,  and 
in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  leads  to  a  new  formation  of  connective 
tissue  within  the  papilla,  due  to  organization  of  the  exudate.  By  the  sub¬ 
sequent  shrinking  of  the  connective  tissue  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  are 
rendered  atrophic,  and  the  picture  of  neuritic  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
produced.  We  then  find  in  place  of  the  papilla  a  network  of  connective- tissue 
strands,  and  among  them  blood-vessels  whose  walls  are  thickened. 

Simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  occurring  in  spinal  lesions  first  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  insular  spots ;  isolated  foci  of  disease,  which  appear  gray  upon  cross- 
section,  showing  themselves  in  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  this  case  we  are 
dealing  with  the  same  gray  degeneration  which  exists  in  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord  in  tabes.  The  nerve-fibers  lose  their  white  medullary  sub¬ 
stance,  and  are  transformed  into  extremely  minute  fibrillm,  and  it  is  due  to  this 
fact  that  the  entire  tissue  acquires  its  gray  and  translucent  appearance.  Between 
the  remains  of  the  nerve-fibers  are  found  cells  filled  with  granules  of  fat ;  symp¬ 
toms  of  inflammation  proper,  however,  are  wanting. 

The  anatomical  condition  found  in  descending  or  ascending  atrophy  is 
similar  to  that  occurring  in  gray  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  atrophy 
reaches  its  highest  degree  in  those  cases  in  w7hich  the  eyeball  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  the  optic  nerve  in  this  instance  shrinking  in  the  course  of 
time  to  a  thin  strand  consisting  simply  of  connective  tissue. 

Disturbances  of  Vision  without  Apparent  Lesion. 

105.  The  expressions  amblyopia*  (weak  sight)  and  amaurosis f 
(absolute  blindness)  are  in  use  as  terms  to  designate  disturbances  of 
vision.  The  former  designation  is  now  applied  only  cases  in 

which  the  weakness  of  sight  can  not  be  relieved  by  ble  glasses. 
For  instance,  a  myope  who  sees  badly  with  the  naked*©ye,  but  possesses 
the  full  amount  of  visual  acuity  with  the  correc^m^  concave  glass,  is 
not  amblyopic  but  simply  myopic.  Under  the^rrafcne  of  amaurosis  were 
formerly  known  those  cases  of  blindness  in  'vffiaflVthe  eye  had  externally 
a  normal  appearance,  so  that  this  designation  was  equivalent  to  the 
expression  “  black  cataract  ”  (“  schwarzer©aar  ”).  The  ophthalmoscope 
has  thrown  light  upon  these  cases,  v  are  for  the  most  part  referable 
to  affections  of  the  chorioid,  the>rat^a,  and  the  optic  nerve.  At  the 
present  day  the  expressions  certs^ai  amaurosis  and  spinal  amaurosis  are 
nsed  in  the  old  sense ;  thoge  ©es  being  designated  by  these  names  in 
which  blindness  has  set  inWIl  result  of  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  while  the  exterl^£Ppappearance  of  the  eye  is  normal.  But  the 
word  amaurosis  is  a]  [sO^ri  lployed  at  present  in  a  wider  sense  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  total  blimMQ}  even  when  the  eye  shows  external  changes.  Thus 
we  say  of  an  e$^$Hnded  by  irido-cyclitis  that  it  is  amaurotic. 


$ 
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f  afiavp6s,  dark. 


piy  blunt-sightedness,  from  d^ujSAuy,  blunt,  and  dty,  sight. 
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Thanks  to  the  refined  methods  of  examination  with  glasses,  but 
most  of  all  thanks  to  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  is  at  present  possible  in 
most  cases  to  discover  the  cause  of  weak  sight  or  of  blindness.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  does  remain  a  small  number  of  cases  in  which  we  are  un¬ 
able  even  now  to  demonstrate  any  changes  in  the  eye  as  a  cause  for  the 
disturbance  of  vision.  In  some  of  these  cases  of  disturbance  of  vision 
without  apparent  lesion,  the  changes  are  so  minute  or  have  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  they  are  not  discoverable  by  our  present  methods  of  examina¬ 
tion.  In  other  cases  there  are  no  anatomical  lesions  whatever,  and  what 
we  have  before  us  is  simply  the  so-called  functional  affections — i.  e., 
altered  conditions  of  circulation  and  nutrition  resulting  in  disturbance 
of  function. 

The  most  frequent  varieties  of  disturbance  of  vision  without  appar¬ 
ent  lesion  are  : 

1.  Congenital  Amblyopia. — We  assume  this  to  exist  in  those  cases  in 
which,  according  to  the  account  given  by  the  patient,  the  weakness  of 
sight  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  in  which  all  other  causes  for  it 
can  be  excluded.  We  are  justified  in  making  this  assumption  when¬ 
ever  other  congenital  anomalies  are  also  present  in  the  amblyopic  eye, 
such  as  an  extreme  degree  of  hypermetropia  or  astigmatism,  coloboma  of 
the  iris  or  the  deeper  membranes,  microphtlialmus,  etc.  For  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  such  eyes  almost  always  display  a  reduction  of  the 
visual  power,  which  can  not  be  brought  to  the  point  of  normal  vision 
even  by  the  correction  of  the  error  of  refraction  that  is  present. 

Congenital  amblyopia  is  usually  unilateral ;  the  affected  eye  is  then 
very  prone  to  fall  into  a  state  of  squint.  If  the  amhjfopia  affects  both 
eyes,  nystagmus  develops  (see  §  129). 

2.  Amblyopia  ex  Anopsia.* — Amblyopia  fmq2ton-use  occurs  when 
there  has  been  present  since  earliest  youth  a^Sbstacle  to  vision  in  the 
eye,  which  makes  the  formation  of  shaitoVmages  upon  the  retina  im¬ 
possible.  In  this  category  belong  cas&W0bpacities  either  of  congenital 
origin  or  acquired  early  in  life,  sitaaWlf  m  the  cornea,  lens,  or  in  the 
region  of  the  pupil  (pupillary  n^&brane).  Amblyopia  also  develops 
in  an  eye  which  has  squinted  sincVchildhood,  because  in  this  case  the 
perception  of  the  retinal  im^Mn  this  eye  is  suppressed,  and  the  eye 
is  thus  purposely  exclu(kd(^^n  participation  in  the  act  of  vision.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  retb*^Vbwing  to  lack  of  exercise,  fails  to  attain  to 
that  delicacy  of  fui^lmn  which  belongs  to  normal  eyes,  or  the  func¬ 
tional  capacity  wkicn^ has  been  already  acquired  is  lost;  but  absolute 
blindness  nev<pXjccurs.  The  function  of  the  retina  never  again  be¬ 
comes  per^etf^mormal,  even  if  the  cause  of  the  visual  disturbance  is 
done  aw^S^vth  either  through  removal  of  the  optical  obstacle  to  sight 
or  through  correction  of  the  squint  by  an  operation. 


*From  a,  priv.,  and  dty,  sight. 
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When — as  in  an  adult  man — the  development  of  the  retina  has  once 
been  completed,  an  obstacle  to  vision  may  last  for  many  years  without 
the  retina  suffering  any  harm.  Thus  cataracts  which  have  formed  in 
adults  have  been  operated  upon  with  perfect  success  twenty  years  or 
more  afterward. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  earliest  possible  removal  of  obstacle  to 
vision.  This  rule  holds  good  particularly  for  the  cataracts  of  child¬ 
hood,  the  performance  of  an  operation  upon  which  was  formerly  as  a 
matter  of  choice  put  off  till  the  age  of  puberty,  although  we  may  oper¬ 
ate  upon  cataract  (by  discission)  in  children  even  at  the  age  of  a  few 
months  with  the  best  results.  Exercising  of  the  amblyopic  eye  is  of 
service  in  bringing  up  the  functional  power  of  the  retina.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  employed  in  cases  of  strabismus,  where  by  bandaging  the  sound 
eye  we  force  the  eye  which  squints  to  see  (see  §  128). 

3.  Hemeralopia  *  (Night-Blindness). — By  this  term  when  used  in  its 
widest  sense  we  understand  that  condition  in  which  one  sees  well  by 
day,  but  at  night  or  under  feeble  illumination  from  any  cause  sees  poor¬ 
ly  or  not  at  all.  This  condition  is  not  in  itself  a  disease,  but  simply  a 
symptom  which  may  belong  to  various  diseases.  These  latter  are  divided 
into  two  groups — opacities  in  the  media  and  diseases  of  the  light¬ 
perceiving  apparatus.  The  former  may  excite  the  symptom  of  heme¬ 
ralopia  when  they  occupy  the  periphery  and  leave  the  center  free,  as  in 
the  case  of  peripheral  opacities  of  the  cornea  and  lens.  Under  brilliant 
illumination,  when  the  pupil  is  contracted,  these  no  longer  fall  within 
the  area  of  the  latter,  while,  when  the  illumination  is  diminished  and 
the  pupil  is  dilated,  they  project  into  the  pupil  and  interfere  with 
sight.  Again  when  there  are  slight  diffuse  opacities  distributed  uni¬ 
formly  over  the  entire  cornea,  the  sight  is  often  better  ^en  the  pupil 
is  contracted,  because  the  dazzling  due  to  diffused  ^rafft  is  then  less. 
The  diseases  of  the  light-perceiving  apparatus  whi^Ore  associated  with 
hemeralopia  are  those  in  which  the  periphembQjrtions  of  the  retina 
are  under-sensitive.  In  such  cases  we  find.tSgJierd  of  vision  normal  in 
bright  daylight  but  contracted  when  the^lumination  is  diminished, 
and  hence  find  that  orientation  and  thererere  the  power  of  going  about 
are  rendered  difficult  at  night.  Thmsj&taiptom  appertains  most  espe¬ 
cially  to  retinitis  pigmentosa,  bufrpj^also  sometimes  observed  in  other 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the^refcma  and  the  chorioid.  Idiopathic 
hemeralopia,  which  will  be  ^Rynssed  more  at  length  further  on,  also 
depends  upon  a  lesion  oi^KHight-perceiving  apparatus,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  demonstra&^lny  material  changes  in  the  latter. 

The  symptom  4o#^^ed  to  hemeralopia  is  nyctalopia  f — i.  e.,  that 
Rendition  in  whj^S^he  sight  is  better  at  night  or  in  diminished  illu- 
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mination  than  in  bright  daylight.  This  symptom,  too,  belongs  to  two 
groups  of  diseases  which  have  their  seat  either  in  the  media  or  in  the 
light-perceiving  apparatus — only,  in  this  case  the  site  of  the  changes  is 
just  the  reverse  of  that  found  in  hemeralopia.  The  opacities  of  the 
media  causing  nyctalopia  are  centrally  situated  (in  the  cornea,  pupil, 
or  lens),  so  that  when  the  pupil  is  contracted  they  occupy. its  entire 
area,  but,  when  upon  diminution  of  the  illumination  the  pupil  dilates, 
the  peripheral  portions  which  are  still  transparent  can  be  used  for 
seeing.  The  affections  of  the  light-perceiving  apparatus  are  those  in 
which  the  outlying  portions  of  the  field  of  vision  are  normal,  while 
in  the  center  there  is  a  scotoma.  In  these  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  visual 
acuity,  is  ordinarily  no  better  with  diminished  illumination  than  it  is 
in  full  daylight,  but  the  feeling  that  central  vision  is  blunted  is  less 
unpleasant,  so  that  the  patient  imagines  that  he  sees  better  in  the 
evening.  This  symptom  is  most  pronounced  in  tobacco-amblyopia 
(see  page  440). 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  cases  in  which  hemeralopia  exists  as  a 
symptom  of  other  changes,  there  are  some  in  which  apparently  hemera¬ 
lopia  occurs  idiopatliically ,  i.  e.,  without  perceptible  changes  in  the  eye. 
These  are  denoted  by  the  name  of  hemeralopia  or  night-blindness,  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  If  tests  of  the  vision  are  made  in 
such  a  case,  it  is  found  that,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  patient, 
the  visual  acuity  is  normal  when  the  illumination  is  good,  but  sinks 
with  unusual  rapidity  when  the  illumination  is  diminished.  If  the 
room  is  darkened,  by  letting  down  the  window-curtains  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  examining  physician  can  still  read  i^Adium-sized  print, 
the  patient  will  perhaps  no  longer  recognize  the  h^foeietters,  or  he  will 
even  in  walking  through  the  room  stumble  oym^J&e  chairs  which  stand 
in  his  way.  A  more  accurate  examinatiomlSian  be  made  by  means  of 
Forster’s  photometer  (see  page  28),  which^Ottaese  cases  shows  a  consid¬ 
erable  reduction  of  the  light-sense,  retina  is  set  in  action  by 

sufficiently  strong  stimuli — i.  e.,  ffi^J^iniant  images — it  performs  its 
functions  normally ;  but  as  sooms&i  the  stimuli  sink  below  a  certain 
limit  it  no  longer  reacts  toward  them.  This  condition  is  called  torpor 
retinae.  In  it  examination  Ww  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  no  changes 
whatever  in  the  interior^Ofttt)  eye.  But  in  most  cases  a  xerosis  of  the 
bulbar  conjunctiva  exiff^v  (see  page  112) ;  i.  e.,  we  find  in  the  latter 
upon  the  outer  anc|^n|rar  side  of  the  cornea  a  small  rounded  or  trian¬ 
gular  spot,  over^wntCn  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  looks  dry  and 
seems  as  if  co4rep?d  with  a  fine,  whitish  foam.  Xerosis  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  Ipis^&'other  connection  with  torpor  retinae  than  that  both  are 
symptomS^ra  reduced  state  of  nutrition  of  the  eyeball. 

Hmnoralopia  originates  in  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  of  the  retina, 
th^ML  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Two  chief 
^Kcimng  causes  for  this  disturbance  of  nutrition  are  known,  and  heme- 
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ralopia  is  usually  produced  by  their  combined  action.  Dazzling  by  a 
bright  light  is  the  first  of  these.  Hence,  the  disease  is  chiefly  observed 
in  the  spring  when  the  sun  begins  to  shine  with  greater  intensity.  Sail¬ 
ors,  when  they  come  under  the  dazzling  sun  of  the  tropics,  are  frequently 
attacked  by  the  disease.  The  second,  and  without  doubt  more  impor¬ 
tant,  cause  is  a  reduction  of  the  general  nutrition.  The  disease 
accordingly  is  found  in  people  who  in  general  are  insufficiently  nour¬ 
ished,  as  the  inmates  of  workhouses,  penal  establishments,  and  orphan 
asylums,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  (in  the  latter  occurring  simultaneously 
with  scurvy).  In  Bussia,  the  disease  is  found  especially  during  and 
after  the  long  fast  at  Easter,  during  which  time  the  people  eat  no  meat ; 
at  this  time  the  disease  not  infrequently  appears  as  an  epidemic. 
Furthermore,  hemeralopia  is  sometimes  observed  in  jaundice,  in  inter¬ 
mittent  fever,  in  chronic  alcoholism,  and  also  in  pregnant  women. 

The  prognosis  of  hemeralopia  is  favorable,  as  the  disease  usually 
gets  well  of  itself  after  some  weeks  or  months.  It,  however,  leaves 
behind  it  a  tendency  to  recurrences  which  usually  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  years  next  succeeding. 

The  treatment  consists  in  elevating  the  nutrition  by  strengthening 
diet  and  by  corroborative  remedies  and  in  protecting  the  eyes  from  light. 
In  the  lighter  cases,  we  make  the  patient  wear  dark  glasses,  in  the 
severer  cases  wTe  keep  him  for  several  days  in  a  dark  room.  By  this 
treatment  an  abbreviation  of  the  disease  is  secured. 

Hemeralopia  in  conjunction  with  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  is  also 
found  as  a  precursor  of  keratomalacia,  which  likewise  must  be  regarded 
as  the  consequence  of  a  disturbance  of  the  general  nutrition  /see  §40). 

4.  Amblyopia  and  Amaurosis  of  Central'  Origin. — D^s^^ance  of 

vision  may  be  set  up  by  disease  of  the  brain  without  being  any 

ophthalmoscopically  perceptible  changes  in  the  eye,  as  neuritis  or 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Disturbances  of  vi^  d05f  this  sort  may 
be  transient  only,  even  when  they  amount  to  abgo]0^blindness.  Uraemic 
amaurosis  (see  page  409),  which  is  produced  \v^erention  of  the  urinary 
constituents,  affords  a  good  example  of  i&s.  But  in  those  cases  in 
which  gross  lesions  of  the  brain,  such  as  ra«ammatory  processes  or  new 
growths,  give  rise  to  the  disturbance-jq|3Hsion,  the  latter  is  permanent, 
and  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  usi^Jfphnder  the  form  of  a  descending 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  associated  with  it  later.  Disturb¬ 
ance  of  vision  dependent  up/5n?M3entral  cause  makes  its  appearance  not 
infrequently  under  the  grjjsCTlT  hemiopia  (homonymous  or  temporal). 

5.  A  peculiar  form  oi^T^aporary  blindness  of  central  origin  is  the  scintillat- 

mg  scotoma  (scotonnifijmtillans,  amaurosis  partialis  fugax,  or  teichopsia*). 
The  patient  who  from  it  notices  that  a  scintillation  attended  with  feel- 

*  From  T^p$^all,  and  o\f/is,  vision,  on  account  of  the  zigzag  lines,  resembling 

fortificatiovwa*}!,  often  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  scintillating  spots. 
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ings  of  vertigo  appears  before  his  eyes,  and  that  this  rapidly  increases  until 
finally  he  can  scarcely  see  at  all.  Persons  who  are  more  accurate  observers  of 
their  sensations  usually  aver  that  the  scintillation  takes  its  origin  from  a  small 
spot  situated  not  far  from  the  point  of  fixation,  and  then  gradually  spreads  over 
a  pretty  large  portion  of  the  field  of  vision  which  becomes  more  and  more  con¬ 
tracted  as  the  scintillation  extends.  The  outlines  of  the  scintillating  area  are 
often  formed  by  a  line  which  runs  in  and  out  in  a  zigzag  fashion.  After  a 
quarter  or  a  half  of  an  hour,  the  attack  abates,  the  visual  field  beginning  to 
clear  up  at  the  point  first  affected.  Scintillating  scotoma  is  usually  accompanied 
by  headache  and  sometimes  also  by  nausea,  and  frequently  a  regular  attack  of 
migraine  is  joined  with  it. 

The  central  origin  of  scintillating  scotoma  is  apparent  not  only  from  the 
accompanying  and  following  headache,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  always 
affects  both  eyes  in  the  same  way,  and  frequently  occurs  under  the  form  of 
hemiopia — i.  e.,  it  occupies  but  one  half  (and  that,  too,  the  homonymous  half)  of 
the  field  of  vision  in  each  eye.  The  symptoms,  on  account  of  their  short  dura¬ 
tion,  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  anything  but  circulatory  disturbances,  the  site 
of  which  is  probably  the  optical  areas  of  the  cortex  in  the  occipital  lobes.  The 
circulatory  disturbance  sets  up  an  irritation  of  the  optical  elements — an  irritation 
which  according  to  the  laws  of  projection  is  referred  to  the  external  world,  and 
appears  under  the  form  of  a  colored  scintillation,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
perception  of  peripheral  impressions  is  abrogated.  At  the  beginning  of  a  faint¬ 
ing  attack,  too,  which  in  fact  is  likewise  due  to  circulatory  disturbances  in  the 
brain,  symptoms  make  their  appearance  which  are  perhaps  identical  with  scin¬ 
tillating  scotoma  ;  people  averring  that  everything  looks  green  and  blue,  or 
scintillates,  or  grows  dark  before  their  eyes. 

Scintillating  scotoma  is  an  uncommonly  wide-spread  affection.  If  it  occurs 
but  rarely — at  intervals  of  several  years — no  significance  is  attached  to  it  by  the 
patient,  as  it  disappears  again  rapidly,  and  without  leavii^Aany  bad  results.  It 
is  only  when  the  symptom  is  repeated  frequently — and^fttn^  even  recur  several 
times  a  day — that  those  who  are  troubled  with  it  coi^jto  the  physician.  Such, 
patients  allege  as  the  cause  of  their  scintillating  Aoma  excessive  physical  or 
mental  exertion,  straining  of  the  eyes,  dazzling  |i§pt,  or  a  great  sense  of  hunger; 
often,  however,  no  definite  cause  can  be  npdW  out.  The  treatment  must  be 
confined  to  opposing  the  cause  of  the/s?V^jna.  Such  treatment  consists  in 
increasing  the  general  strength,  exc^ssNfr  exertion  being  at  the  same  time 
avoided.  A  glass  of  wine  drank  qui&hy  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  suffices 
not  infrequently  to  cut  it  short  (h^tnflse  cases  in  which  it  is  caused  by  anaemia 
of  the  brain).  Ordinary  case&^Kgcintillating  scotoma  are  associated  with  no 
evil  consequences.  It  is  oDtfpwiSk  with  those  in  which  other  symptoms  of  cen¬ 
tral  disturbance,  such  asS^JpKness  or  paralysis  of  an  extremity,  aphasia,  etc., 
make  their  appearanoe*aQhe  same  time  with  the  scotoma ;  here  the  latter  is  not 
infrequently  the  preA*£sor  of  a  serious  affection  of  the  brain. 

6.  The  hysteQeal  disturbances  of  vision  (disturbances  occurring  in  the 
same  way  in  rKrfbfyethenia  also)  are  likewise  of  central  origin.  There  are  hys¬ 
terical  amblySjua  and  hysterical  asthenopia. 

amblyopia  consists  in  a  diminution  of  the  acuity  of  vision  and  a 
conceiting  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision ;  not  infrequently  too  there  is  an 
accompanying  color-blindness.  The  peculiar  rapidity  with  which  the  nervous 
\ysfaii  ^becomes  exhausted  in  such  patients  manifests  itself  often  in  their 
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becoming  tired  quickly  during  the  act  of  testing  the  vision  and  particularly 
during  the  process  of  taking  the  visual  field.  The  longer  we  examine  the  visual 
field,  the  more  restricted  do  we  find  its  limits  (Forster).  Sometimes  the  disturb¬ 
ance  of  vision  amounts  to  complete  blindness.  Hysterical  amblyopia  generally 
exists  in  both  eyes,  although  for  the  most  part  in  a  different  degree. 

The  diagnosis  of  hysterical  amblyopia  is  principally  based  upon  two  points. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  absence  of  any  demonstrable  changes  in  the  eye  wdiich 
might  explain  the  enfeeblement  of  sight.  The  second  is  the  lack  of  that 
agreement  between  the  individual  symptoms  constituting  the  disturbance  of 
vision,  which  under  other  circumstances  they  would  exhibit.  Thus,  the  acuity 
of  vision  and  the  extent  of  the  visual  field  change  frequently ;  the  relation  of 
the  color-limits  within  the  visual  field  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  rule  (see 
page  27) ;  persons  whose  visual  field  is  unusually  contracted  still  move  with  per¬ 
fect  security  and  without  stumbling  in  a  space  which  is  not  well  known  to  them ; 
in  fact,  even  in  those  who  are  absolutely  blind  we  sometimes  find  the  same  thing 
occur,  if  they  think  that  they  are  not  observed.  It  can  be  seen  from  these 
statements  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  simulation  and  a 


hysterical  blindness — i.  e.,  one  having  an  actual  existence  in  the  imagination. 
In  the  latter  case  there  may  be  other  evidences  of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  symptoms  of  the  hysterical  amblyopia,  which  will  render  the 
diagnosis  more  certain. 

Hysterical  amblyopia  chiefly  attacks  young  people,  particularly  of  the  female 
sex.  It  affords  a  good  prognosis  as  ordinarily  a  complete  cure  takes  place.  The 
disease,  however,  usually  lasts  for  a  long  time,  often  for  years.  Treatment  con¬ 
sists  in  the  management  of  the  causal  lesion,  re-enforced  locally  by  hypodermic 
injections  of  strychnine  and  the  application  of  the  constant  current.  The 
brilliant  results  sometimes  obtained  by  the  two  last-named  remedies  is,  however, 
mainly  ascribable  to  their  psychic  influence  upon  the  patient  when  the  latter  has 
confidence  in  the  treatment  and  anticipates  a  cure  from  it.  t 

Hysterical  or  nervous  asthenopia  *  consists  in  an  incapacity  of  for  any 

continuous  exertion,  in  spite  of  there  being  good  visual  power.  (g§btne  complain 
that  after  reading  or  working  for  even  a  short  time  every  thin^Kcomes  covered 
with  a  cloud,  so  that  the  work  has  to  be  laid  aside.  Otbeisy  again,  allege  that 
after  pursuing  their  occupation  for  a  little  while,  ind^^ven  after  reading  a 
few  lines,  they  have  violent  pains  in  the  lids,  eyeb^fl^p^head,  which  render  the 
continuance  of  the  work  impossible  (copiopia  t/hy^tmica,  Forster).  When  no 
strain  is  put  upon  the  eyes,  there  is  no  trouble  ;^i^ther  cases,  however,  the  pains 
never  entirely  disappear,  or  a  great  sensitivenesl^to  light  is  constantly  present. 

In  making  the  diagnosis,  proof  must  J^bf  all  be  forthcoming  that  there  is 
no  error  of  the  refraction  or  of  the  mjnlp^lr  equilibrium  to  cause  the  trouble. 
Nervous  asthenopia,  like  hysterical  amblyopia,  with  wThich  it  frequently  is  asso¬ 
rted,  is  often  extremely  obstiij3&e©ici  sometimes  for  years  prevents  the  patient 
affected  by  it  from  engaging  in^j^  serious  occupation.  In  it,  too,  the  psychical 
factor  plays  a  great  part  imtl^reatment.  I  have  found  electricity  (galvanization 
°f  the  sympathetic)  the  /ffihsi  efficient  means.  Very  recently  cases  have  been 
described  under  the  dyslexia  (Berlin)  which  might  easily  be  confounded 

W]th  asthenopia.  ^se  cases  reading  often  becomes  impossible  even  after  a 


.'O 


$ 


*  From  &<7 devhs,  weak,  and  <5ty,  sight, 
f  From  KOTrla,  exhaustion,  and  <Jty,  sight. 
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few  words  have  been  read,  without  there  being  any  blurring  of  the  print  or  any 
pain.  In  several  of  these  cases  autopsy  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
disease  in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  more  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  third  frontal  convolution. 

7.  Color-blindness. — Color-blindness  occurs  both  as  a  congenital  and  an 
acquired  affection.  The  former  is  not  a  disease  but  an  imperfection  of  vision 
dependent  upon  unknown  causes ;  the  latter  accompanies  many  diseases  of  the 
retina  and  optic  nerve. 

Congenital  color-blindness  is  known  as  daltonism,  after  the  English  physicist 
Dalton,  who  was  himself  color-blind,  and  was  the  first  to  describe  this  defect 
accurately.  It  may  be  total ,  so  that  no  color  is  recognized,  and  the  external 
world  looks  gray  all  over  like  an  engraving;  or  it  may  be  partial,  only  a  certain 
group  of  colors  being  deficient.  The  former  variety  is  extremely  rare ;  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  pretty  frequent.  Very  often  it  is  not  complete  blindness 
for  any  special  color  that  exists,  but  only  a  rather  less  marked  ability  to  distin¬ 
guish  one  from  the  other,  so  that  colors  are  not  recognized  with  the  same  cer¬ 
tainty  and  at  the  same  distance  as  is  the  case  in  the  normal  eye  ( weakness  of  the 
color-sense).  There  are  thus  all  sorts  of  transition-forms  between  normal  color- 
sense  and  total  color-blindness. 

The  distribution  of  the  cases  of  partial  color-blindness  into  different  catego¬ 
ries  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  color-perception  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  lie  at  their  base.  In  the  following  considerations  we  shall  first  start 
with  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory.  This  assumes  the  existence  of  three  funda¬ 
mental  sensations,  corresponding  to  the  fundamental  colors  red,  green,  and 
violet ;  and  supposes  the  other  color-sensations  to  originate  through  a  varying 
mixture  of  the  fundamental  sensations.  Partial  color-blindness  would  then 
consist  in  the  deficiency  of  the  sensation  for  one  of  the  primary  colors,  so  that 
the  color-sensations  of  the  affected  individual  would  be  compounded  only  of 
the  other  two  fundamental  colors.  According  to  the  fun^Vinental  color  that  is 
deficient  we  make  the  distinction  between  red-blindii®v$reen-blindness,  and 

violet-blindness.  Jo 

Now,  in  what  way  does  a  color-blind  person— ^M^histance,  one  affected  with 
red-blindness — comport  himself?  We  are  not^sr^pose  that  such  a  one  does  not 
perceive  red  objects  at  all,  or  that,  if  he  serar&tem,  they  appear  perfectly  color¬ 
less.  The  fact  is  simply  that  the  sensi^xofy^hich  he  has  in  looking  at  red  ob¬ 
jects  is  the  same  as  that  which  green  c&jebfcs  excite  in  him,  so  that  he  confounds 
red  and  green  with  each  other.  To/pSSerstand  this,  we  must  for  the  present 
adhere  to  the  Young-Hehnholtz^he5ry.  According  to  this,  there  are  in  the 
retina  three  species  of  fibers  coirajponding  to  the  three  primary  colors.  Each  one 
of  these  species  of  fibers  i&sgfylS)  action  by  all  kinds  of  colored  light,  but  to  a 
different  degree  of  intem^N^  Some  fibers  are  set  into  action  most  strongly  by 
red  rays,  less  so  by  vtfilGy,  still  less  by  green,  and  least  of  all  by  violet,  they 
are  hence  designatecXswnply  as  the  fibers  for  the  perception  of  red.  The  cuive 
represented  in  Fifinpi,  A,  illustrates  the  way  in  which  these  fibers  act.  The 
different  color/T^the  spectrum  are  laid  off  upon  the  abscissa,  while  the  ordi¬ 
nate  shov^NQvntensity  of  the  excitation  produced  by  each  individual  color.  In 
analogo^S^diion  the  second  set  of  fibers  is  set  into  action  most  strongly  by  the 
green  cay^Fig.  91,  B),  the  third  group  of  fibers  most  strongly  by  the  violet  rays 


G). 


v  NCvery  kind  of  light  affects  all  three  groups  of  fibers  at  the  same  time, 


and 
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sets  them  all  into  action,  but  with  differing  intensity,  as  is  shown  by  Fig.  91 ,  D, 
in  which  the  curves  of  the  three  groups  of  fibers  are  erected  upon  the  same  ab¬ 
scissa.  The  red  ray,  r1,  excites  most  strongly  the  fibers  for  the  perception  of 
red,  more  feebly  those  for  the  perception  of  green,  and  least  of  all  those  for  the 
perception  of  violet.  Under  these  circumstances  we  get  a  sensation  of  red,  be¬ 
cause  the  degree  of  excita¬ 
tion  of  the  fibers  for  the  per¬ 
ception  of  red  exceeds  that 
of  the  other  fibers.  In  like 
fashion,  a  green  ray,  gr\ 
stimulates  the  fibers  for  the 
perception  of  green  more 
strongly  than  it  does  the 
other  two  kinds,  and  excites 
the  sensation  of  green.  An 
analogous  statement  holds 
good  for  the  sensation  of  vio¬ 
let  (fli). 

Now,  a  man  afflicted  with 
red-blindness  presents  a  con¬ 
dition  differing  from  this  nor¬ 
mal  one,  in  that  the  fibers  for 
the  perception  of  red  are  ab¬ 
sent  (Fig.  91,  E).  If  he  looks 
at  the  spectrum  it  appears  to 
him  shortened  at  its  red  end, 
since  he  sees  only  blackness 
at  spots  where  others  still 
perceive  red.  A  red  ray,  r1, 
which  falls  upon  this  man’s 
retina  sets  into  action  only 
the  fibers  for  the  perception 
of  green  and  those  for  the 
perception  of  violet — and  of 
these  the  former  more  mark- 
edly,  so  that  the  resultant 
effect  will  be  a  green.  If 
green  light  falls  upon  the 
retina,  the  fibers  for  the  per¬ 
ception  of  green  are  again 
stimulated  more  strongly  than 
those  for  the  perception  of 
violet,  and  again  the  sensa- 
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rjally  the  sensitiveness  of  the  three  sorts 
the  retina  toward  rays  of  different  wave- 
'he  ordinates,  r1,  or1,  and  vlt  indicate  the 
jly^of  the  stimulation  of  the  fibers  produced  by 
„reen,  and  violet  rays.  A  gives  the  curve  repre- 
,Jing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  fibers  for  the  percep- 
n  of  red  ;  B ,  that  of  the  fibers  for  the  perception 
of  green  ;  C,  that  of  the  fibers  for  the  perception  of 
violet.  In  D,  all  three  curves  are  represented  at  the 
same  time.  E  shows  the  curves  of  sensitiveness  of  a 
red-blind  eye  in  which  the  fibers  for  the  perception  of 
red  are  assumed  to  be  wanting. 


both  green.  (The  sttoacle  of  green  which  appears  to  most  persons  with  red-blind- 
ness  to  have^^Vme  color  as  red  is  that  hue  of  bluish- green  which  is  comple¬ 
mentary  t<v*eorf  A  person  with  red-blindness,  however,  can  distinguish  these 
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two  sensations  from  each  other,  for,  though  similar  indeed,  they  are  not  quite  the 
same.  They  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  difference  in  brilliancy. 
For  let  us  assume  that  the  red  and  green  rays  selected  as  an  example  are  of  the 
same  brilliancy  to  a  normal  eye.  Such  an  eye  can  still  distinguish  them  apart, 
owing  to  their  difference  in  color.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  a  red-blind  man; 
in  him  the  red  ray,  in  spite  of  its  luminous  intensity,  causes  but  slight  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  fibers  for  the  perception  of  green,  simply  because  these  fibers  are  in 
any  case  but  slightly  sensitive  to  red  rays.  The  sensation  produced  by  the  red 
ray  is  hence  a  feeble  one,  and  the  color  which  is  seen  looks  dark.  The  green 
ray,  o£  the  other  hand,  is  perceived  in  its  full  brilliancy,  because  the  fibers  for 
the  perception  of  green  are  stimulated  by  it  in  the  normal  fashion.  In  this  way 
it  is  generally  possible  for  the  man  with  red-blindness  to  distinguish  red  from 
green,  not  indeed  by  the  difference  in  color,  but  by  their  difference  in  brilliancy. 
This  difference,  however,  between  the  character  of  his  own  sensation  and  that 
of  a  man  with  normal  vision  usually  remains  unknown  to  the  color-blind  per¬ 
son.  When  growing  up,  he  learns  the  expressions  red  and  green  from  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  certain  objects  being  pointed  out  to  him  as  red  and  others  as  green.  He 
is  told  that  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-tree  are  green  and  the  cherries  between 
them  red.  And,  as  he  too  notices  a  difference  between  the  leaves  and  the  cher¬ 
ries,  although  it  is  a  difference  of  brilliancy  and  not  of  color,  he  thinks  that  he 
sees  just  as  other  people  do.  On  account  of  the  sensitiveness  to  differences  of 
brilliancy,  which  color-blind  persons  usually  possess,  they  can  generally  tell  cor¬ 
rectly  the  color  of  objects  even  when  they  have  never  seen  them  before.  Thus  it 
happens  that,  in  the  case  of  many  color-blind  persons,  neither  do  they  themselves 
know  anything  of  their  defect  nor  are  their  associates  aware  of  it.  A  physician 
once  came  to  me  who  was  charged  wdth  the  task  of  testing  the  employes  of  a 
railroad  for  color-blindness.  He  wished  to  inform  himself  under  my  tuition  in 
regard  to  the  methods  of  investigating  the  color-sense.  When  I  came  to  show 
him  the  different  tests,  it  soon  turned  out  that  he  hims^^was  red-blind.  Up 
to  that  time  he  had  known  nothing  of  this  fact,  and  ifc^&ec&was  quite  offended 
at  the  imputation  of  being  color-blind.  It  even  hmtj^ns  that  the  color-blind 
carry  on  occupations  which  in  a  peculiar  degreefMhand  an  excellent  sense  of 
color ;  thus  there  are  color-blind  painters.  y  Q 

While  wfith  many  of  the  color-blind  the^fcitect  remains  undiscovered  during 
their  whole  life,  in  others  it  is  disclosed/oVilveir  committing  some  gross  mis¬ 
take  in  the  choice  of  colors,  as,  fo^in^tance,  in  the  case  of  the  tailor  who 
wanted  to  mend  a  black  coat  witlj^^patch  of  red  cloth.  How  does  a  color¬ 
blind  man  commit  such  mistakes^  We  have  seen  above  that  a  man  with  red- 

rti^green  of  equal  brilliancy  by  the  fact  that  the 
Pile  latter.  If  now  we  gradually  diminish  the 
brilliancy  of  the  green,  :^jNmust  finally  reach  a  point  at  which  this  color  looks 
no  lighter  to  the  maBnvxB  red-blindness  than  does  the  red  which  has  not  been 
altered  in  brilliancy .  vj£t  this  moment  he  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  between^tiC^wo  colors,  afforded  by  their  difference  in  brilliancy,  and  is 
now  unable  ir way  to  distinguish  the  two  colors  apart.  Colors  chosen 
upon  this*  ^ffmciple  are  hence  known  as  confusion -colors.  On  account  of 
the  gre^jy^nsitiveness  of  color-blind  people  to  differences  in  brilliancy,  the 
preparauSn  of  these  confusion-colors  requires  great  care,  and  is  best  performed 
bv^f&nkters  who  are  themselves  color-blind,  and  who  keep  toning  down  two 
^i^rent  colors  until  they  seem  to  them  to  be  alike.  Confusion-colors  pre¬ 


blindness  distinguishes  red 
former  looks  darker  to  hii 
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pared  in  this  way  are  very  well  adapted  for  the  detection  of  color-blindness 
(Stilling). 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  those  affected  with  red-blindness  is  also 
true  of  the  other  two  classes  of  the  color-blind,  those  affected  with  green-blind¬ 
ness  and  those  affected  with  violet-blindness.  The  circumstance  that  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  people  affected  with  partial  color-blindness  is  that  one  of  the  three 
fundamental  sensations  is  deficient.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  of  the  three 
species  of  fibers  should  be  completely  absent,  as,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  has 
been  assumed  in  the  example  above  adduced.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable 
from  various  reasons  that  the  excitability  of  one  kind  of  fibers  has  simply  become 
altered  so  that  its  curve  is  to  be  imagined  as  something  different  from  that 
which  the  plan  outlined  above  presents ;  the  curve  of  the  fibers  for  the  per¬ 
ception  of  red,  for  example,  approximating  to  that  of  the  fibers  for  the  perception 
of  green. 

Many  authors  place  Hering’s  theory  of  color-perception  at  the  basis  of  their 
division  of  color-blindness.  This  theory  starts  from  an  analysis  of  the  sensa¬ 
tions  which  we  have  in  looking  at  a  color.  Most  colors  excite  in  us  a  mixed 
sensation.  Thus,  in  orange  we  see  besides  yellow  a  certain  amount  of  red;  an¬ 
other  sort  of  yellow,  again,  has  a  tinge  of  green,  etc.  Still,  among  all  the  shades 
of  yellow,  there  is  one  in  which  we  can  perceive  no  other  color  besides  yellow ; 
this  is  the  pure  or  primitive  yellow.  Of  such  pure  colors  which  excite  in  us  a 
simple,  unmixed  sensation  there  are  besides  yellow  only  three — namely,  pure 
red,  pure  green,  and  pure  blue.  These  four  primary  colors  form  two  pairs, 
namely,  red  and  green  and  yellow  and  blue.  The  two  colors  of  each  pair  are 
called  contrary  colors,  because  they  have  this  peculiarity  that  they  never  can 
be  perceived  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  color.  We  can  conceive  of  a  blue 
'which  affords  simultaneously  the  impression  of  some  green  or  some  red,  but 
we  can  not  conceive  of  one  which  would  also  excite  the  sensation  of  yellow. 
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violet  acts  both  on  the  red-green  and  upon  the  blue-yellow  substance.  If  pure 
red  and  pure  green  light  fall  at  the  same  time  upon  the  same  spot  of  the  retina, 
it  depends  upon  the  proportion  between  the  two  whether  disassimilation  prevails 
over  assimilation  or  the  contrary.  The  resulting  sensation  consequently  is  either 
red  or  green,  but  never  both  together.  If  the  two  contrary  colors  are  so  chosen 
with  respect  to  their  quantity  that  they  are  in  equilibrium  in  their  action  upon 
the  visual  substance,  their  color-valences  are  abrogated ;  there  only  remains  the 
action  of  the  two  kinds  of  light  upon  the  black-white  substance,  so  that  there 
is  a  sensation  of  white  of  a  certain  degree  of  brilliancy.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  the  contrary  colors  mutually  exclude  each  other  in  sensation,  and  when 
mixed  in  certain  proportions  afford  a  sensation  of  absence  of  color  (i.  e.,  they 
are  complementary  colors). 

According  to  Hering’s  theory  of  colors,  the  cause  of  color-blindness  must  be 
conceived  to  consist  in  the  absence  of  one  or  of  both  of  the  colored  visual  sub¬ 
stances.  In  the  latter  case,  in  which  nothing  but  the  black-white  visual  sub¬ 
stance  is  left,  total  color-blindness  exists ;  all  colors  now  act  simply  by  reason  of 
their  black-white  valence,  and  hence  are  perceived  as  white  of  different  degrees 
of  brilliancy  (i.  e.,  gray).  Absence  of  the  red-green  visual  substance  causes  red- 
green  blindness,  absence  of  the  blue-yellow  substance,  blue-yellow  blindness. 
The  former  comprises  the  great  majority  of  cases,  namely,  those  'which  according 
to  the  theory  of  Helmholtz  are  called  red-blind  and  green-blind.  A  man  with 
red-green  blindness  sees  in  the  spectrum  only  two  colors,  yellow  and  blue. 
These  are  separated  by  a  gray  space  (the  “  neutral”  space)  which  corresponds  to 
the  pure  green.  Pure  red  and  pure  green  act  upon  the  eye  affected  with  red- 
green  blindness  only  with  their  white  valences  and  hence  both  appe'ar  gray,  on 
which  account  they  are  by  such  an  eye  confounded  with  one  another.  Mixed 
colors  undergo  an  alteration  of  their  tone,  inasmuch  as  of  their  two  color- 
valences  but  one  comes  into  play. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  form  of  congenital  color-bUMness  is  red-blind¬ 
ness  (according  to  Hering,  red-green  blindness).  It  occ^Ta^observations  upon 
a  great  number  of  men  have  shown,  in  from  three  to  per  cent  of  the  male 
population.  In  women  color-blindness  is  much  mc^Owre,  perhaps  because  their 
color-sense  undergoes  a  sort  of  education  throu^tytheir  having  such  frequent 
occasion  to  be  busy  with  colored  objects  (in  mS&g  dresses,  etc.). 

Color-blindness  entails  no  disadvanta^V^qn  those  'who  are  troubled  with  it 
beyond  rendering  them  less  fit  for  the  gpr&wmance  of  certain  callings.  Among 
these  are  all  those  occupations  which  require  exact  discrimination  of  colors,  e.  g., 
that  of  the  painter,  the  dyer,  etc.  ^^leecntly  particular  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  andqmatical  service  also  require  an  accurate  sense 
of  color.  The  signals  used  /«raJdroads  or  ships  are  most  frequently  red  or 
green,  which  are  just  the^^prs  that  are  confounded  by  most  color-blind  per¬ 
sons  ;  in  this  way  acci£e^^  might  be  caused.  For  this  reason  the  employes 
upon  railroads  and  so^^oing  vessels  are  at  present  in  most  countries  tested 
with  reference  to>tg&r  color-sense,  and  their  entry  into  the  service  is  made  con¬ 
ditional  upon  tbeyroof  that  their  color-sense  is  perfect. 

The  deijdqfi^mion  of  the  existence  of  color-blindness  requires  accurate  and 
cautious  Many  of  the  color-blind  who  are  aware  of  their  defect  try  to 

conceahilNJbm  the  examiner,  especially  if  some  material  advantage  such,  as,  for 
instajj^8\a  business  position  depends  upon  the  result  of  the  testing.  Accord- 
ifiglyJin  the  case  of  such  persons  we  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  all  sorts  of 
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artifices,  and  particularly  en  the  lookout  for  previous  practice  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  testing  the  color-sense.  On  the  other  hand,  people  with  a  good 
color-sense  might  be  considered  to  be  color-blind  if  from  want  of  imagina¬ 
tion  or  practice  they  designate  the  colors  that  are  set  before  them  by  incorrect 
names.  We  should  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  test  the  color-sense  by  setting 
colored  objects  before  the  person  and  asking  him  the  name  of  the  color. 
If  we  do  so,  the  man  who  is  color-blind  will  in  many  cases  by  using  a  little 
attention  give  the  right  answer,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  uneducated  man 
will  not  infrequently  call  the  colors  wrong.  The  test  is  better  performed  by 
placing  before  the  person  under  examination  those  colors  which  according  to 
experience  color-blind  persons  readily  confound  with  each  other,  and  by  then 
seeing  whether  mistakes  are  actually  committed.  For  this  purpose  a  large 
assortment  of  colored  worsteds  are  the  best  adapted  (Seebeck,  Holmgren). 
One  of  the  worsteds  is  set  before  the  person  to  be  tested,  and  he  is  asked  to 
place  with  it  all  the  worsteds  that  look  like  it.  If,  then,  samples  of  different 
and  indeed  quite  dissimilar  colors  are  placed  together — for  instance,  gray  and 
red  with  green — these  give  the  special  confusion-colors  of  the  person  under  ex¬ 
amination,  and  make  it  possible  to  determine  the  kind  of  color-blindness  that 
he  has.  Some  have  had  embroidery  patterns  to  serve  as  test  objects  made  out 
of  those  worsteds  the  colors  of  which  are  most  frequently  confounded  (Daae, 
Reuss).  Colored  papers  or  powders  may  also  be  employed  instead  of  worsteds. 

The  test  most  in  use  besides  Holmgren’s  worsted  test  is  the  pseudo-isochro- 
matic  diagrams  of  Stilling.  These  consist  of  patterns  arranged  like  a  chess¬ 
board  and  composed  of  squares  of  different  colors,  which  are  disposed  so  as  to 
form  letters  or  figures.  The  colors  of  the  squares  are  selected  by  the  aid  of  a 
color-blind  painter  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  confusion-colors  of  a  man  who  is 
color-blind.  To  the  latter,  then,  all  the  squares  appear  of  the  same  color,  so 
that  he  can  not  recognize  the  letters  or  figures  formed  by  them. 

For  the  scientific  examination  of  the  color-blind,  the  spectroscope  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  By  its  aid  we  determine  whether  the  color-blind  sees  the 

spectrum  shortened  at  one  of  its  two  ends,  and  what  colors  heX^i  distinguish 
in  it.  Furthermore,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  we  show  hinaO&lated  portions 
of  the  spectrum  and  make  him  tell,  both  by  naming  the  cgfims  and  by  compar¬ 
ing  them  with  specimens  of  other  colors,  how  the  diffhAoi  parts  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  look  to  him.  For  a  quantitative  determiimtHm)  of  the  color-sense,  the 
method  of  Donders,  Weber,  Wolffberg,  and  otl\^r^]>  adapted.  Here  small 
disks  of  colored  paper  upon  a  background  of  l&^k  satin  serve  as  test-objects. 
When  the  color-sense  is  normal,  disks  of  a  de^^te  size  must  be  recognized  at  a 
definite  distance,  which  to  be  sure  is  difffijpnt  for  the  different  colors.  The 
weaker  the  color-sense  of  the  person  jA^jr  examination,  the  nearer  must  he 
get  to  be  able  to  tell  the  color  corre^Hjyfcven  supposing  that  he  recognizes  it  at 
aR.  The  distance  at  which  the  egins  to  be  recognized  gives  the  intensity 

of  the  color-sense  for  the  coloitinjquestion.  Instead  of  colored  paper  we  may 
use  colored  glasses  which  ^an^lighted  from  behind.  These  last  tests  (lantern- 
tests)  approximate  nearest^H-iie  conditions  which  are  present  in  the  railroad 
service.  A) 

Many  other  of  testing  the  color-sense  have  been  proposed,  all  of 

which  are  of  use,  a^n  doubtful  cases-  we  can  arrive  at  definitive  results  only  by 
means  of  numaAus  corroborative  experiments.  Only  one  of  them  need  be 
mentioned  he^)  iramely,  the  tissue-paper  test  of  Meyer.  If  a  border  of  gray 
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paper  is  placed  upon  red  paper  it,  appears  to  have  the  complementary  color  of 
its  background  (that  is,  green).  This  is  particularly  apparent  when  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper.  A  color-blind  man,  who  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  color  of  the  paper  forming  the  background,  will  also  fail  to  tell  cor¬ 
rectly  the  complementary  color  of  the  border. 

It  is  impossible  to  cure  congenital  color-blindness. 

Acquired  color-blindness  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  affections  of  the  light¬ 
perceiving  apparatus — that  is,  of  the  retina,  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  even  of  the 
central  terminations  of  the  optic  tracts.  It  seems  in  fact  that  there  is  a  special 
center  for  the  color-sense  in  the  occipital  cortex,  after  the  destruction  of  which 
the  perception  of  colors  is  lost,  while  the  power  of  differentiating  forms— the 
space-sense — remains  intact.  Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  particularly  its 
atrophy,  are,  however,  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  disturbances  of  the 
color-sense.  Such  disturbances  are  never  absent  when  once  the  visual  acuity  has 
become  considerably  reduced  as  a  consequence  of  the  affection  of  the  optic 
nerve.  In  these  cases  the  color-blindness  does  not  set  in  suddenly,  nor  for  all 
the  colors  at  once ;  but  first  and  very  gradually  the  perception  of  green  and  red 
is  extinguished,  then  that  of  yellow,  and  last  of  all  that  of  blue.  Acquired 
color-blindness  may  therefore  be  utilized  for  purposes  of  diagnosis.  If  the 
sight  is  impaired  simply  by  dioptric  obstacles  (e.  g.,  by  opacities  in  the  cornea 
and  in  the  lens),  the  perception  of  color  remains  intact,  even  when  the  general 
features  of  objects  can  no  longer  be  recognized ;  but  as  soon  as  the  color-sense 
proves  to  be  defective,  an  affection  of  the  light-perceiving  apparatus  must  be 
assumed  to  exist.  (For  the  color-sense  in  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field, 
cf.  page  27  and  Fig.  14.) 
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Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

106.  The  lids  (palpebrae  *)  are,  according  to  embryology,  folds  of 
the  external  skin,  which  push  their  way  over  the  eyeball  to  cover  and 
protect  it.  The  boundaries  of  the  upper  lid  are  formed  by  the  eyebrow 
(supercilium),  but  the  lower  lid  passes  without  any  sharp  line  of  di¬ 
vision  into  the  cheek.  The  lids  bound  the  palpebral  fissure,  at  the  two 
extremities  of  which  (the  angles  of  the  eye)  they  unite.  The  external 
angle  of  the  eye  (canthus  externus)  runs  out  to  a  sharp  point ;  when 
the  lids  are  drawn  apart  there  is  put  upon  the  stretch  a  delicate  redu¬ 
plication  of  skin  (the  external  commissure),  connecting  the  u}3per  and 
lower  lids  in  this  situation.  The  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  presents  a  horseshoe-shaped  notch,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies 
the  caruncle  (Eig.  24,  C).  The  mean  width  of  aperture  of  the  palpe¬ 
bral  fissure  varies  with  the  individual.  On  an  average,  the  fissure 
opens  so  far  that,  with  the  ordinary  way  of  looking,  the  un^Mid  covers 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  cornea,  while  the  lower  lid  lg^es  the  lower 
margin  of  the  cornea  free.  The  shape  and  width  of^^e  palpebral  fis¬ 
sure  are  of  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  express j^y^of  the  eye.  Eyes 
which  have  the  reputation  of  being  large  and  beammu  are  generally  not 
really  large  eyeballs,  but  eyes  with  a  wide-o^e^palpebral  fissure.  So, 
too,  the  expression  of  the  laity  that  “  tlu^ye  is  smaller  ”  usually  has 
reference  not  to  an  actual  diminution  inQ)le  size  of  the  eyeball,  but  to 
the  slighter  degree  of  opening  of  the  (j^lpebral  fissure. 

The  skin  covering  the  lids  is  aUpiXthe  thinnest  in  the  human  body. 
As,  moreover,  it  is  but  very  fy  attached  to  its  bed  through  the 
medium  of  a  lax  and  non-fattOonnective  tissue,  it  can  very  readily  be 
made  to  shift  its  position.  Vjior  the  same  reason  it  can  readily  fold  up 
and  stretch  out  again,  <q,^3[Jie  lids  open  and  shut.  In  old  people  it  is 
thrown  into  numerouQmnkles.  Because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
displaced,  it  is  distorted  by  cicatrices  in  its  vicinity,  so  that 

ectropion  cicat?i^KSe  is  produced.  So,  too,  on  account  of  the  laxity  of 
its  attachment  it  is  very  prone  to  be  affected  by  extensive  ecchymoses 


’  From  palpare ,  to  stroke. 
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and  oedema.  It  is  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  free  border  of  the 
lid  that  the  skin  is  closely  united  to  the  subjacent  tarsus  by  rigid  con¬ 
nective  tissue.  This  free  border  of  the  lid  forms  a  narrow  surface 
which  looks  downward  in  the  upper  lid,  upward  in  the  lower  lid  (r,  r, 
Fig.  19).  When  the  lids  are  closed,  these  two  surfaces  are  adjusted  to 
each  other  with  perfect  accuracy,  so  that,  with  the  assistance  afforded 
by  their  lubrication  with  the  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  they 
are  able  to  keep  the  lachrymal  fluid  in.  When  we  open  the  lids  forcibly 
in  people  affected  with  lachrymation  and  blepharospasm,  we  not  infre¬ 
quently  see  spurt  from  the  eye  a  stream  of  tears  which  had  been  kept 
in  by  the  closed  lids — a  proof  that  the  closure  of  the  lids  is  water-tight. 

The  lines  along  which  the  surfaces  of  the  free  border  of  the  lids  is 
reflected  onto  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  surface,  respectively,  of  the 
lid  are  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  lids  (Fig.  92,  v 
and  h) ;  the  narrow  surface  lying  between  them  is  the  intermarginal 
strip.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  lid  is  rounded  off,  and  has  jutting 
from  it  the  eyelashes  (cilia),  which  are  arranged  in  several  rows  one  be¬ 
hind  the  other.  The  cilia  upon  the  upper  lid  are  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  upon  the  lower.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  lid, 
where  the  free  border  of  the  lid  passes  into  the  conjunctival  surface  of 
the  latter,  is  sharp.  Directly  in  front  of  it  lies  a  single  row  of  small 
puncta,  the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands  (m,  Figs.  92  and  93). 
Between  these  and  the  cilia  runs  a  fine  gray  line  which  divides  the  in¬ 
termarginal  strip  into  two  parts  (i,  Fig.  93).  The  description  here 
given  of  the  structure  of  the  lid  answers  for  its  whole  extent  as  far  in¬ 
ward  as  the  spot  where  the  punctum  lacrimale  is  s^jtiuated,  a  spot  the 
position  of  which  corresponds  to  the  inner  extreifcqVaf  the  tarsus  (p, 
Fig.  93). 

On  everting  the  lids  we  get  a  view  of  thei^Sposterior  surface,  which 
is  covered  with  the  conjunctiva.  This  kXy)timately  adherent  to  the 
tarsus,  and,  particularly  in  the  upper  lidQflows  the  Meibomian  glands 
situated  in  the  tarsus  to  show  througKj#1 early. 

The  movements  of  the  lids  are^mfformed  in  the  following  way :  In 
opening  the  eye  the  upper  lid  k  raised  by  the  levator  palpebrae  supe- 
rioris,  while  the  lower  lid  sinfeeNsy  its  own  weight,  although  it  does  so 
but  very  little.  Simultaneity  with  the  elevation  of  the  upper  lid  the 
skin  of  the  lids,  along  tWvtine  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
tarsus  to  which  the^yris  quite  intimately  adherent,  is  drawn  far  in 
between  the  eyeball  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit.  In  this  way 
there  is  formecL&^urrow,  over  which  the  lax  skin  of  the  lid  hangs  down 
under  the  fqn^Jf  a  fold  (covering-fold,  d,  Figs.  19  and  92).  In  many 
cases  thk^Nnsb  large  as  to  reach  down  beyond  the  free  border  of  the  lid, 
and  thusN&use  disfigurement  (ptosis  adiposa;  see  §  114).  With  regard 
to  tfa&fysure  of  the  lid,  we  must  distinguish  between  moderate  closure, 
sfttclr^as  takes  place  during  the  act  of  winking  and  in  sleep,  and  the 
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process  of  screwing  the  lids  tightly  together.  In  the  former  the  upper 
lid  sinks  by  its  own  weight,  while  the  lower  lid  is  raised,  although 
quite  imperceptibly,  by  the  orbicularis  muscle.  Contact  of  the  free  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  two  lids  does  not  take  place  throughout  their  whole  extent 


Fig.  92.— Perpendicular  Section  thrgj  Jb  he  Upper  Lid.  Magnified  5x1. 

The  skin  of  the  lid  presents  in  the  upper  padJsfi/^ve  a  sulcus,  the  covering  fold,  d  ;  below,  it 
covers  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lid,  v.  In^isMn  are  found  fine  hairs,  e,  e,  sweat-glands,  a, 
cilia,  c,  c,  c.  and  in  the  neighborhood  fc^Mfenatter  Zeiss’s  glands,  z ,  and  the  modified  sweat- 
glands,  s.  Beneath  the  skin  lie  the  taara^fersely  divided  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis, 
o,  o,  of  which  those  placed  moartii^gjjhally,  r,  r,  form  the  musculus  ciliaris  Riolani.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  lid  is  feovtfred  by  conjunctiva  which  at  the  fold  of  transition,  6, 
snows  an  adenoid  character,  buN&**r  the  tarsus,  f,  shows  papillae,  especially  where  it  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  convex  bordai*p),  of  the  tarsus.  The  Meibomian  glands,  gr,  have  their  ori- 
nces,  m,  in  front  of  the  pbererjbr  edge,  h,  of  the  lid  ;  above  them  lie  Waldeyer’s  mucous 
glands,  w,  and  still  highejrSfKller’s  musculus  palpebralis  superior,/),  and  the  levator  palpe- 
orae  superioris,  l.  FromA^ latter  the  leash  of  fibers,  /,  passes  to  the  skin  of  the  lid.  as  is 
me  arcus  tarseus  suwfrXr  ;  ai ,  the  arcus  tarseus  inferior  ;  from  the  latter  the  rami  per- 
iorantes,  rp,  run,^l^^t  straight  downward,  then  backward,  through  the  tarsus. 

once,  hut  begins  at  the  external  canthus  and  keeps  on  taking  place 
progressiv^hM^ward  the  internal  canthus.  Because  of  this  fact,  the 
lid  which  the  lids  may  be  said  to  remove  from  the  surface 
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of  the  eyeball  is  propelled  along  in  the  palpebral  fissure,  as  it  closes, 
toward  the  inner  can  thus,  and  thus  arrives  at  the  punctum  lacrimale. 
When  the  lids  become  closed  in  sleep  the  eyeball  also  performs  a  move¬ 
ment,  rolling  upward.  Any  one,  when  he  is  fighting  against  sleep  and 
his  lids  are  shutting  together,  can  feel  that  the  eyes  are  being  drawn 
up  as  by  an  invisible  force.  In  persons  with  thin  lids  (women  and 
children)  we  can  recognize  the  convex  cornea  through  the  upper  lid, 
and  determine  that  it  is  directed  upward  beneath  the  closed  lids. 
It  is  still  easier  to  do  this  in  cases  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  This 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  eyeball  is  important,  inasmuch  as  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  cornea  by  the  upper  lid  is  thus  provided  for,  even  when 
the  palpebral  fissure  is  not  completely  closed  in  sleep.  It  is  not  till 
lagophthalmus  reaches  quite  a  high  degree  that  a  portion  of  the  cornea 
remains  constantly  visible  in  the  palpebral  fissure;  and  this  portion 
is,  in  fact,  always  the  lowest  part  of  the  cornea,  which  consequently 
is  most  exposed  to  the  danger  of  undergoing  desiccation  (keratitis  e 
lagophthalmo ;  see  page  161). 

The  act  of  screwing  up  the  eyes  consists  in  this,  that  not  only  are 
the  lids  closed,  but  also  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  is  drawn  in  toward  the 
palpebral  fissure,  and  is  thus  thrown  into  numerous  folds. 

Winking  can  be  performed  voluntarily,  but  usually  results  through 
reflex  action,  which  is  excited  by  the  sense  of  dryness  in  the  eye  or  by 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies — dust,  smoke,  etc.  It  is  produced  by 
means  of  the  trigeminus,  which  is  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  eye  and  its 
vicinity,  and  is  hence  rightly  called  the  sentinel  of  the  eye.  The  effect 
of  winking  is  threefold  :  It  covers  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  with  a  uni¬ 
form  layer  of  lachrymal  fluid,  and  hence  preven&;>  iti  desiccation ;  it 
carries  the  dust  away  from  the  eye ;  and,  lastly.  m  ropels  the  lachrymal 
fluid  toward  the  inner  angles  and  into  the  pui|cta.  Hence,  interference 
with  winking  entails  serious  disturbance.  yfpphora  develops,  since  the 
tears,  instead  of  entering  the  puncta,  Emf\ver  the  border  of  the  lower 
lid  and  down  upon  the  cheek,  and  tm^umea  becomes  diseased  because 
it  is  neither  properly  moistened  noKgleansed  from  the  dust  which  falls 
upon  it. 

Dissection  of  the  lids  preside  the  following  structural  conditions: 
In  the  lids  are  found  ^t ipMbluntary  muscles,  the  orbicularis  (sive 
sphincter  palpebrarum  ph^Tthe  levator  palpebras  superioris.  The  orbic¬ 
ularis  lies  directly  hSsheaih  the  skin  of  the  lid  to  which  it  belongs ;  it 
is  nothing  but  a  Jlatrcxpanded  cutaneous  muscle  which  surrounds  the 
palpebral  fissurgv^the  form  of  a  circle.  We  can  distinguish  it  in  two 
portions,  an  i*Ae?nal  and  an  external.  The  internal  portion  lies  in  the 
lids  them^S^s,  and  is  thence  called  the  palpebral  portion  (portio  palpe- 
bralis).  fibers  {II,  Fig.  93)  originate  from  the  internal  palpebral 
lig^m^st,  the  ligamentum  canthi  internum.  This  is  a  firm,  fibrous 
ligament  (!)  which  is  attached  to  the  frontal  process  of  the  superior 
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maxilla  ( F ),  and  lies  directly  beneath  the  skin  of  the  internal  angle  of 
the  eye.  Hence,  it  is  visible  even  in  the  living,  especially  in  lean  per¬ 
sons  with  thin  skins,  when  the  eyelids  are  drawn  outward,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  projects  and  bulges 
the  skin  forward.  From  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  the  fibers  of 
the  palpebral  portion  run  in  arches  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
two  lids,  covering  them  from  the  free  border  of  the  lids  to  the  margin 
of  the  orbit,  and  finally  meeting  at  the  outer  side  of  the  palpebral  fis¬ 
sure.  Here  they  partly  unite  with  each  other  and  partly  are  inserted 
into  the  external  palpebral  ligament  (the  ligamentum  canthi  externum; 
te,  Fig.  93),  which  is  here  situated.  The  external  portion  of  the  orbic¬ 
ularis  is  the  orbital  portion  (portio  orbitalis).  It  lies  outside  of  the 
palpebral  portion,  upon  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 

The  palpebral  portion  moves  only  the  lids  themselves,  and  is  the 
only  part  that  comes  into  play  in  the  ordinary  act  of  winking  as  well 
as  in  the  moderate  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  The  orbital  portion 
contracts  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lids,  and  thus  makes  it  possible 
to  squeeze  or  screw  the  lids  firmly  together,  in  which  act,  therefore,  the 
entire  orbicularis  participates. 

The  levator  palpebrce  superioris  arises  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit 
from  the  circumference  of  the  optic  canal,  and  from  this  point  runs 
forward,  lying  as  it  does  so  upon  the  superior  rectus.  Spreading  out 
in  the  form  of  a  fan,  it  is  attached  by  means  of  a  short  tendon  to  the 
upper  margin  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus  of  the  upper  lid 
(/,  Fig.  92).  Besides  this  striated  levator  muscle  of  the  lid,  there  is 
also  an  organic  muscle  discovered  by  Heinrich  Muller,  and  nailed  the 
musculus  palpebralis  superior .  The  smooth  fibers  of  thha^mse  from 
between  the  striated  fibers  of  the  levator,  along  the  ugyr  surface  of 
which  they  too  run  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsusXSyFig.  92).  An 
analogous  bundle  of  smooth  muscular  fibers  also  ^xj^tpin  the  lower  lid, 
where  it  lies  to  the  lower  side  of  the  inferior  rectus^and  is  attached  to 
the  tarsus  of  the  lower  lid  {musculus  palpebr^M^miferior  of  Muller). 

The  orbicularis  is  innervated  by  the  faA^l  nerve,  the  levator  by  the 
oculo-motor  nerve,  and  the  two  palpebiO  muscles  of  Muller  by  the 
sympathetic.  & 

At  the  free  border  of  the  lids  th^^ire  found,  at  a  spot  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  cilia,  hair-follicles  M^Pthe  sebaceous  glands  (here  called 
Zeiss’s  glands  ;  z,  Fig.  92)  carniQtad  with  them.  Moreover,  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  free  border  oktie  lids,  sweat-glands  occur,  the  structure 
of  which  vary  somewfria^Jrom  that  of  the  ordinary  sweat-glands,  for 
which  reason  they  ao^Qfesignated  under  the  name  of  modified  sweat- 
glands  or  Moll’s  (s,  Fig.  92).  They  empty  into  the  glands  of  the 

ciliary  hair-folli&lp^ 

The  tarsusJU,  Fig.  92)  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  skeleton  of  the  lid, 
giving  it^ngk^aty  of  form  and  affording  it  firm  support.  The  tarsus  of 
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93— Horizontal  Section  of  the  Orbit.  Schematic.  Magnified  2x1. 
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the  upper  lid  is  broader  (higher)  than  that  of  the  lower.  In  the  tarsus 
are  distinguished  a  free  and  an  attached  (convex)  border,  and  also  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  surface.  The  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  ( o ,  Fig.  92) 
lie  upon  the  anterior  surface,  while  the  posterior  surface  is  covered  by 
the  conjunctiva.  The  two  extremities  of  the  tarsus  are  continuous  with 
the  external  and  internal  palpebral  ligaments.  To  the  convex  border 
of  the  tarsus  is  attached  a  fascia  which  runs  from  it  to  the  margin  of 
the  orbit,  and  upon  either  side  is  connected  with  the  palpebral  liga¬ 
ments  (fascia  tarso-orbitalis).  Hence,  when  the  lids  are  shut  the  orbit 
is  closed  in  all  over  anteriorly  by  fibrous  structures  which  together  form 
the  orbital  septum,  namely,  the  two  tarsi  in  conjunction  with  the  fascia 
tarso-orbitalis  and  the  two  palpebral  ligaments. 

The  tarsus  consists  of  fibro-cartilage,  in  which  are  imbedded  the 
Meibomian  glands  ( g ,  Fig.  92).  These  are  elongated  acinous  glands, 
which,  lying  parallel  with  each  other,  traverse  the  tarsus  from  its  at¬ 
tached  to  its  free  border.  They  are  longest  in  the  middle  of  the  tarsus, 
where  the  latter  attains  its  greatest  height,  and  grow  progressively 
shorter  toward  the  edges  of  the  tarsus.  In  their  essential  character  the 
Meibomian  glands  are  nothing  but  large  sebaceous  glands.  Like  the 
latter  they  secrete  sebum,  which  lubricates  the  edges  of  the  lids.  By 
this  the  overflow  of  tears  over  the  free  border  of  the  lids  is  hindered  ; 
the  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  rendered  water-tight ;  and,  lastly, 
the  skin  of  the  border  of  the  lid  is  protected  from  maceration  by  the 
tears.  Acinous  mucous  glands  are  frequently  found  near  the  convex 
border  of  the  tarsus  (Waldeyer,  w,  Fig.  92). 

In  accordance  with  its  anatomical  structure,  the  lid  cas^e  readily 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  anterior  or  cutaneous  peS&m  contains 
the  skin,  together  with  the  cilia  and  also  the  fibers  orfS^we  orbicularis. 
The  posterior  or  conjunctival  portion  consists  of^4JKrtarsus  with  the 
Meibomian  glands  and  of  the  conjunctiva.  The^Syrportions  are  joined 
together  simply  by  loose  connective  tissue,  ^fmSgan  therefore  be  very 
readily  separated  from  each  other.  For  ttas^purpose  we  only  need  to 
make  a  puncture  in  the  gray  line  which  tftps  between  the  cilia  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  orifices  of  the  Meil^jiian  glands  on  the  other.  The 

Explanation  of  Fig.  93. — The  nasal  w$dlC  orbit  is  formed  by  the  lamina  papyracea 

Jos  planum)  of  the  ethmoid,  L,  the  lachrotevT  bone,  T.  and  the  frontal  process,  F,  of  the  su¬ 
perior  maxilla.  The  last  two  bones  boirffJkYhe  fossa  sacci  lacrimalis,  in  which  lies  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac,  S.  The  bony  walls  of  the  ofbit\u>e  coated  by  a  periorbita  (periosteum),  P,  from  which 
me  palpebral  ligaments  take  their Origin.  The  internal  palpebral  ligament,  Z,  divides  into  an 
antenor  limb,  a,  and  a  posterior  limO^Tr,  which  together  inclose  the  lachrymal  sac.  From  the 
ST0rrlimb  arise  the  fibers«ofQiiprner,s  muscle.  H.  le ,  external  palpebral  ligament ;  fi  and 
/e,  the  slips  of  fascia,  likewisgVwginating  from  the  periosteum,  going  to  the  internal  rectus 
Inw  v  i  anc*  ^e  external  ifecyife,  E.  The  skin,  JV,  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  passes  into  the 
ower  lid,  at  whose  free  bo^ymre  seen  the  cilia  and  the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  m  ; 
nmwen  £wo  gray  line,  i.  At  the  inner  extremity  of  the  lid  lies  the  inferior 

™um  lacrimale,  r/vHaVrarther  along  in  the  conjunctival  sac  the  caruncle,  c.  and  the  plica 
it  ?}!lunaris'  n"  Erorr^me  eyeball,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  exhibited,  the  lens  and  along  with 
Demo  •  recms  humor Nave  been  taken  out,  and  the  pigment-epithelium  has  been  removed  by 
ciliar'^’  a*i&ri°r  chamber,  fc,  the  iris,  ir,  and  the  ciliary  body,  consisting  of  the  corona 
with'f'  cte  ail^p!\^Vhiculus  ciliaris,  or,  are  visible.  Back  of  the  ora  serrata,  o,  is  the  chorioid 
QoicT  ^%i#h are  aggregated  into  vortices,  v.  /,  fovea  centralis  retinae  ;  c,,,  central  ves¬ 

sels  of  the Saicherve,  0,  entering  it  at  e. 
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division  of  the  lid  into  its  two  layers  forms  an  important  part  of  many 
operations  for  trichiasis. 

The  ligamentum  canthi  internum  requires  a  more  precise  description  than 
that  given  above.  It  arises  from  the  frontal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  (F, 
Fig.  93)  and  first  passes  straight  outward,  skirting  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  ( S ).  Then  it  bends  back,  winding  about  the  anterior  and  exter¬ 
nal  walls  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  runs  backward  to  the  crista  lacrimalis 
posterior  of  the  lachrymal  bone  (T).  We  accordingly  distinguish  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  palpebral  ligament  two  branches,  which  meet  at  the  point  where  it  bends 
backward.  The  anterior  branch  (a)  is  situated  directly  beneath  the  skin,  and 
hence  is  visible  in  the  living  subject;  the  posterior  branch  (A),  which  starts  from 
the  point  of  reflection  and  extends  to  the  crista  lacrimalis,  can  be  brought  to 
view  only  by  dissection.  The  two  branches  together  with  the  lachrymal  bone 
( T )  bound  a  space,  triangular  on  cross-section,  in  which  lies  the  lachiymal  sac, 
the  walls  of  the  latter  being  united  by  loose  connective  tissue  with-  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ligament.  Into  the  external  surface  of  the  ligament  are  inserted 
the  fibers  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis.  One  portion  of  the  fibers 
of  the  latter  springs  from  the  anterior,  another  portion  from  the  posterior  branch 
of  the  ligament.  The  latter  fibers,  whose  insertion  is  in  part  continued  out  be¬ 
yond  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ligament  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit, 
are  called  Horner1  s  muscle*  (. H ),  after  their  discoverer.  The  insertion  of  the 
fibers  of  the  orbicularis  into  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  is  of  significance  for 
the  conduction  of  tears.  When  these  fibers  contract,  they  draw  up  the  liga¬ 
ment,  and  hence  also  draw  up  indirectly  the  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  which 
the  ligament  incloses.  By  means  of  this  the  sac  is  dilated,  and  is  thus  enabled 
to  draw  the  tears  toward  it  by  a  sort  of  suction-process.  This,  then,  is  a  fac¬ 
tor  which  we  must  take  into  account  in  considering  the  part  which  the  closure 
of  the  lids  plays  in  the  conduction  of  the  tears.  /A 

The  ligamentum  canthi  externum  (c),  Fig.  93)  is  Hither  as  large  nor  as 
sharply  defined  as  the  ligamentum  internum.  It  i^J^presented  simply  by  a 
rather  pronounced  accumulation  of  connective  ti^Wr  in  the  substance  of  the 
orbicularis,  a  sort  of  inscriptio  tendinea  of  th&CiJter. 

The  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  fuse  wTith  tl^^yrterior  surface  of  the  tarsus.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  free  borders  of^hjM  there  are  some  bundles  which 
lie  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  lid,  jrfo’tfyin  front  or  partly  behind  the  excre¬ 
tory  ducts  of  the  Meibomian  gland s(TmW?£ lus  ciliaris  JRiolani  sive  subtarsalis; 
r ,  r,  Fig.  92).  Q 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  upgc^nd  arise  from  two  arterial  arches,  the  arcus 
tarseus  superior  and  infei^o^p-and  ai ,  Fig.  92),  which  run  along  the  upper 
and  lower  margins  of  th^vhrsus.  From  them  fine  twigs  are  given  off  to  all 
parts  of  the  lid.  ThjfTnfcA  vascular  portions  are  the  free  border  of  the  lid  and 
the  conjunctiva  (cf.  32). 

The  veins  of  lids  are  still  more  numerous  and  of  wider  caliber  than  the 
arteries.  Tlie^j^in,  beneath  the  upper  and  lower  folds  of  transition,  a  thick 
plexus,  w^fi^TWen  in  the  living  subject  can  be  seen  in  this  situation  shining 
throughA^Vconjunctiva  of  the  fornix  when  the  lid  is  everted.  The  veins 
of  theilicfe  in  part  empty  into  the  veins  of  the  forehead,  in  part  into  the 
br^r^m^  supplying  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The  latter  set,  in  order  to  reach  ^o 
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*  [The  tensor  tarsi  of  many  anatomists. — D.] 
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the  veins  of  the  orbit,  must  pass  between  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis.  Hence, 
permanent  contraction  of  the  orbicularis,  such  as  occurs  in  blepharospasm,  may 
lead  to  engorgement  of  the  veins,  and  consequently  to  oedema  of  the  lids,  a  re¬ 
sult  which,  in  fact,  we  very  frequently  observe,  especially  in  children  with 
conjunctivitis  lymphatica  and  coincident  blepharospasm. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  lids  are  abundant,  especially  in  the  conjunctiva. 
Furthermore,  lymph-spaces  of  larger  size  (periacinous  spaces)  are  found  about 
the  acini  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  lids  run  to  the 
lymphatic  gland  situated  in  front  of  the  ear,  which,  consequently,  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  found  to  be  swollen  in  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  (particularly  in 
conjunctivitis  lymphatica  and  acute  blennorrhoea). 

That  part  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  scleral  conjunctiva  which  ordinarily  is 
not  covered  by  the  lids  is  called  the  interpalpebral  zone.  Since  in  this  situation 
the  eyeball  *  is  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  lids,  it  is  particularly  exposed 
to  many  sorts  of  disorders,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  know  its  situation. 
This  situation  changes  according  to  circumstances,  namely,  in  the  following 
way:  1.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  looking  the  interpalpebral  zone  comprises 
the  entire  cornea,  with  the  exception  of  its  extreme  upper  part,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  large  triangular  area  of  the  conjunctiva  on  both  sides  of  the  cornea. 
2.  When  the  eyes  are  a  little  screwed  together — e.  g.,  when  we  are  walking  in 
the  face  of  the  wind  or  rain  or  in  the  midst  of  smoke — the  interpalpebral  zone 
diminishes  in  size,  and  at  the  same  time  is  depressed  so  as  to  occupy  the  lower 
half  of  the  cornea.  The  lower  lid  is  raised  a  little  and  covers  the  extreme  lower 
part  of  the  cornea,  and  the  upper  lid  drops  a  good  deal,  so  that  its  border  lies  only 
a  little  above  the  center  of  the  cornea.  Then  the  interpalpebral  zone  forms  upon 
the  cornea  a  zone  from  four  to  six  millimetres  in  breadth  which  occupies 
the  lower  half  of  the  cornea,  with  the  exception  of  its  extreme  lower  part,  and 
with  which  there  is  connected  on  either  side  a  very  small  triangle  of  scleral 
conjunctiva.  The  interpalpebral  zone  as  thus  defined  is  the  paHs^hich  more 
than  any  other  is  constantly  exposed  to  external  injuries.  Heiu^jn  many  men 
we  find  this  portion  of  the  scleral  conjunctiva  somewhat  Jnu^M#  all  the  time, 
and  later  on  in  life  we  find  it  occupied  by  the  pinguecul^Nin  this  spot  are 
developed  pterygium,  zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea,  <jw\yxerosis  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  and  cornea.  In  inflammations  of  the  conjidiyVa  this  division  of  the 
latter  is  frequently  distinguished  by  being  somewl^at  m$re  swollen  than  the  rest, 
or  it  may  even  protrude  into  the  palpebral  figure  under  the  form  of  a  trans¬ 
versely  placed,  very  oedematous  swelling.  B.Qj^ien  the  eye  is  turned  upward 
in  sleep  the  interpalpebral  zone  is  displaceafrupon  it,  so  as  to  occupy  mainly  the 
scleral  conjunctiva  beneath  the  corneaQna  at  most  the  extreme  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  latter.  Affections  wntlrin^jpexonfines  of  the  interpalpebral  zone  as 
thus  defined  are  found  when  the  pitlp<Jbral  fissure  is  kept  open  during  sleep,  and 
hence  mainly  in  lagophthalmu^itiNvhich  the  conjunctiva  beneath  the  cornea  is 
found  injected  or  oedematous^md  in  which,  when  the  affection  is  of  greater 
extent,  the  lowermost  dit^^^i  of  the  cornea  also  suffers  damage.  The  same 
turning  upward  of  tin  >all  that  occurs  in  sleep  takes  place  also  upon  the 
approach  of  anythiffs^G^dangering  the  eye,  for  which  reason  injuries  by  burns 
and  caustic  subSraSes  affect  principally  the  extreme  lower  portion  of  the 
cornea.  t  > 
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I.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SKIN  OF  THE  LlDS. 

107.  In  the  skin  of  the  lids  we  find  almost  all  those  diseases  which 
appertain  to  the  skin  in  general.  With  regard  to  them,  therefore,  refer¬ 
ence  must  be  made  to  the  text-books  on  skin  diseases.  In  this  place 
affections  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  will  be  considered  only  so  far  as  they 
are  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  the  lids,  or  when,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  peculiar  anatomical  structure  of  the  latter,  they  present 
some  special  features  in  their  course  and  their  results. 


,0 


1.  Exanthemata . 

Among  the  acute  exanthemata  erysipelas  must  be  mentioned  first. 
If  this  attacks  the  skin  of  the  face,  the  lids  participate  very  markedly 
in  the  inflammation,  so  that  they  are  very  greatly  swollen,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  for  several  days  together  can  not  open  his  eyes.  Not  infrequently 
the  erysipelatous  process  penetrates  under  the  guise  of  a  phlegmonous 
inflammation  into  the  deeper  parts,  so  that  abscesses  are  produced  in 
the  lids  or  even  in  the  orbit  itself.  In  the  latter  case,  implication  of 
the  optic  nerve  may  occur,  and,  by  transmission  of  the  suppuration  to 
the  cranial  cavity,  meningitis  may  take  place  and  lead  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Herpes  zoster  is  an  affection  of  the  skin  which  consists  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  vesicles  along  the  terminal  expansions  of  a  nerve.  Among  the 
cerebral  nerves  the  trigeminus  is  the  one  in  whose  area  of  distribution 
this  affection  occurs.  The  efflorescences  are  then  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  eye,  for  which  reason  herpes  of  the  trigemjitfrsVis  known  as  her¬ 
pes  zoster  ophthalmicus  or  zona  ophthalmica. 

Violent  neuralgic  pains  in  the  course  of  th^Cftgeminus  usually  pre¬ 
cede  for  some  days  the  outbreak  of  herpes.  /^Nien  the  exanthem  makes 
its  appearance,  with  accompanying  febw4&wsymptoms — vesicles,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  arranged  in  grotfqm^arting  up  upon  the  reddened 
skin.  The  vesicles  most  frequen%  occupy  the  region  of  distribution 
of  the  first  branch  of  the  nerve,  (o)mat  they  are  found  upon  the  upper 
lid,  upon  the  forehead  as  fa£as  the  scalp,  and  also  upon  the  nose. 
When  the  district  supplied  05he  second  branch  of  the  trigeminus  is 
affected,  the  vesicles  ai^Mihated  upon  the  lower  lid,  over  the  superior 
maxillary  region  as^£a^Wn  as  the  upper  lip,  and  over  the  region  of 
the  malar  bone,  ^n^etimes  the  terminal  expansions  of  both  branches 
are  affected  simi^meously,  while  it  is  extremely  rare  for  the  region  of 
the  third  bra^e^Sto  be  involved, 

At  fmi 

cloudy  ^M^purulent,  and  finally  dries  up  into  a  crust, 
mov^i  m  ulcer  is  found  beneath  it,  a  proof  that  the  suppuration  has 
p^^rated  into  the  corium.  After  the  ulcer  heals,  cicatrices  remain 
^hich  are  visible  during  the  whole  life,  and  by  their  characteristic 


fcke  vesicles  contain  a  limpid  fluid,  which  soon  becomes 

If  this  is  re- 
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arrangement  render  it  possible  to  diagnosticate  the  previous  existence 
of  a  herpes  zoster  even  years  afterward.  By  this  formation  of  cica¬ 
trices  the  vesicles  of  herpes  zoster  are  distinguished  from  those  of  her¬ 
pes  febrilis,  in  which  the  epidermis  alone  is  detached  by  the  fluid,  so 
that  they  heal  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  existence  behind  (see 
page  169). 

The  affection  of  the  skin  is  very  frequently  complicated  with  an 
analogous  affection  of  the  cornea,  upon  which  small  vesicles  likewise 
form.  By  the  presence  of  such  a  complication  the  prognosis  of  herpes 
zoster  is  rendered  essentially  worse ;  for,  while  in  uncomplicated  cases 
the  disease  entails  no  bad  consequences  further  than  the  small  cicatrices 
upon  the  skin,  it  not  only  lasts  much  longer  when  the  cornea  is  impli¬ 
cated,  but  also  often  leaves  behind  permanent  corneal  opacities. 

An  inflammatory  affection  of  the  trigeminus,  which  is  located  either 
in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  itself  or  in  the  Gasserian  or  ciliary  ganglion, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  herpes  zoster  ophthalmicus.  By  what  means  the 
inflammation  of  these  structures  is  produced  remains  in  most  cases 
unknown. 

The  treatment  of  herpes  zoster  is  purely  symptomatic.  We  avoid 
opening  the  vesicles,  as  by  doing  so  the  raw  surface  of  the  skin  would 
be  exposed  and  pain  would  be  excited.  To  prevent  this  we  sprinkle 
the  affected  spots  with  dusting  powder  (rice-starch)  which  causes  the 
vesicles  to  dry  up  into  crusts,  beneath  which  the  ulcers  can  heal  undis¬ 
turbed.  The  affection  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules.  For  the  affection  of  the  nerve  itself  the  internal  admin¬ 
istration  of  salicylic  acid  is  said  to  be  of  service  (Leber). 

Among  the  chronic  exanthemata  affecting  the  lids^5%za  is  the 
most  frequent.  It  is  found  particularly  under  the  form  m  ioist  eczema 
in  children,  when  it  is  given  the  name  of  crusta  lacte\^milk-crust,  tet¬ 
ter).  In  children  it  forms  the  most  frequent  co$n@nitant  of  conjunc¬ 
tivitis  lymphatica.  The  connection  between  J^Hczema  and  the  con¬ 
junctivitis  is  either  that  the  two  owe  their  to  the  same  disease, 

scrofula,  or  that  the  eczema  is  the  result  j&the  conjunctival  affection ; 
for,  as  the  latter  is  associated  with  profn^  lachrymation,  the  lids  are 
kept  constantly  moist  with  the  overflowing  tears,  and  thus  become  ec¬ 
zematous.  Moreover,  children  hape^ffle  habit  of  rubbing  the  eyes  with 
tbe  hands,  and  by  means  of  tJS^Slie  whole  vicinity  of  the  eye  is  made 
wet  with  the  lachrymal  flujjff!  >A  similar  eczema  due  to  a  permanent 
wetting  of  the  skin  also^octmrs  frequently  in  adults  when  they  suffer 
from  epiphora  in  consejmSice  of  catarrh,  blennorrhcea  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  or  ectropion  ;  ^th^eizema  is  then  localized  upon  the  lower  lid. 

Eczema  reqm^Vfcreatment,  both  upon  its  own  account  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  any  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  that  may  chance  to  be  present. 
The  progr^ss^t  the  latter  to  a  cure  is  distinctly  more  rapid  if  the  ecze- 
ma  is  at^h^ghme  time  done  away  with ;  contrary  to  the  popular  belief, 
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which  is  prone  to  assume  the  opposite.  (We  often  hear  the  complaint 
made  that  “  the  eruption  which  the  physician  has  driven  from  the  skin 
has  struck  into  the  eye.”)  Treatment  is  usually  carried  on  by  means 
of  ointments,  of  which  Ilebra’s  diachylon-ointment,  or  ointments  of 
oxide  of  zinc  or  of  white  precipitate  (one  to  two  per  cent),  are  the  ones 
generally  selected.  The  ointments  are  spread  thickly  upon  a  pledget 
of  linen,  which  is  iaid  upon  the  closed  lids  and  retained  in  place  by  a 
bandage.  In  extensive  eczema  the  entire  face  may  be  covered  with  a 
linen  mask  smeared  with  ointment  on  the  inside.  Another  efficient 
method  of  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  five  to  ten  per  cent 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (see  page  91). 

At  the  border  of  the  lids  eczema,  being  modified  by  the  peculiar  ana¬ 
tomical  structure  of  this  region,  appears  under  a  special  form,  and  will 
receive  a  separate  description  later  on  as  blepharitis  ciliaris. 

2.  Phlegmonous  Inflammations  of  the  Lids . 

Under  this  head  belong:  1.  Abscesses  of  the  lids .  These  originate 
most  frequently  after  injuries.  In  other  cases  the  affection  starts 
from  the  bones ;  periostitis  and  caries  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  lying 
at  the  root  of  it.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  in  scrofu¬ 
lous  children,  in  whom,  moreover,  the  carious  disease  of  the  margin  of 
the  orbit  is  frequently  referable  to  injury.  Lastly,  erysipelas  not  infre¬ 
quently  gives  rise  to  abscesses  of  the  lids  if  the  inflammation  penetrates 
from  the  skin  into  the  deeper  parts.  2.  Furuncles  and  carbuncles , 
which,  however,  are  of  comparatively  infrequent  occurrence  in  the  lids. 
3.  Anthrax  pustule  (malignant  pustule).  This  arisesdhrough  a  transfer, 
by  a  process  of  inoculation,  of  the  poison  of  anHj$m(the  Bacillus  an- 
thracis)  from  animals  affected  with  anthrax  torffepri.  It  is  hence  most 
frequently  found  in  those  persons  who  havqrQvto  with  animals  or  the 
products  obtained  from  them,  e.  g.,  in*  Kw  ffers,  shepherds,  graziers, 
butchers,  tanners,  and  furriers.  In  th^ryienna  clinics  most  of  these 
patients  come  from  Hungary.  The(di^ease  often  terminates  fatally. 

The  symptoms  of  the  phlegmc&fous  processes  in  the  lids  are  marked 
inflammatory  oedema  and  indurated  infiltration  in  the  skin  of  the  lid 
or  beneath  it.  With  this,  associated  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  front  of  the  qawnS^  near  the  lower  jaw,  and  fever  and  pros¬ 
tration.  In  the  after-fo^se  of  the  disease  disintegration  of  the  infil¬ 
trated  portions  of  /theJekin  takes  place,  or,  if  we  are  dealing  with  an 
abscess,  softening  oMlie  infiltrate  sets  in,  with  escape  of  the  pus  ex¬ 
ternally  by  its  IsfjSlking  through  the  skin.  Not  infrequently  extensive 
gangrene  oL^jJ  skin  of  the  lids  occurs.  The  result  of  this  is  cicatri¬ 
cial  shrifofc&*g  of  the  lid  in  the  course  of  healing  and  its  consequent 
contracftvh,  so  that  lagophthalmus  or  ectropion  is  produced.  In  both 
ervsi^slas  and  malignant  pustule  it  is  not  uncommon  for  both  lids  to  be 
affiMd  by  the  destructive-  process.  This  latter  presents  the  pecul- 
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iarity  that  even  when  it  is  of  great  extent  it  leaves  exempt  the  free 
borders  of  the  lids  together  with  the  cilia  that  they  hear.  This  ex¬ 
emption  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  of  all  portions  of  the 
lids  the  free  border  is  most  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and 
hence  less  readily  falls  a  prey  to  necrosis.  The  preservation  of  the 
border  of  the  lid  is  a  very  favorable  circumstance  for  those  cases  in 
which  a  plastic  operation  upon  the  lids  afterward  becomes  necessary, 
since  the  border  of  the  lids  can  be  used  to  skirt  the  edge  of  the  im¬ 
planted  flap  with. 

Treatment  follows  the  general  rules  of  surgery.  In  abscesses  of  the 
lids  an  incision  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  (that  is,  as  soon  as 
we  are  able  to  make  the  diagnosis),  in  order  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
the  suppuration  into  the  deeper  parts  (orbit  and  meninges).  When 
the  skin  of  the  lids  is  destroyed  by  inflammation,  it  is  our  business  to 
strive  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the 
lids  due  to  cicatrization.  In  large  losses  of  substance  in  the  lids  it  is 
best  to  refresh  the  edges  of  the  two  lids  in  ’  isolated  spots  and  unite 
them  by  sutures.  As  long  as  the  palpebral  fissure  is  kept  closed  in 
this  way,  lagophthalmus  can  not  develop,  and  the  cicatrix  that  forms  is 
broader.  It  is  also  advisable  in  such  cases  to  graft  bits  of  skin  upon 
the  granulating  surface  of  the  injured  lids.  If  in  spite  of  these  meas¬ 
ures,  such  a  considerable  contraction  takes  place,  that  lagophthalmus 
or  ectropion  is  caused  by  it,  the  skin  which  has  been  destroyed  must  be 
replaced  by  blepharoplasty. 

3.  Ulcers  of  the  Shin  of  the  Lids. 

Ulcers  are  produced  partly  as  the  result  of  injuries  (bn^fi^the  action 
of  caustic  substances,  and  contusion),  partly  spontan^mly.  Among 
ulcers  of  the  latter  kind  are  scrofulous,  lupous,  ar^Qyphilitic  ulcers. 
In  children  scrofulous  ulcers  are  found  not  infr^Hptly  in  conjunction 
with  caries  of  the  adjacent  bone.  Lupus  islik^yfse  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  lids,  usually  migrating  to  ther^yoVn  the  neighboring  re¬ 
gions  (nose  or  cheek).  From  the  lids  ii&ay  pass  over  to  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  and  even  to  the  eyeball ;  and  so,  wlra»  lupus  of  the  face  has  lasted 
for  a  long  time,  considerable  changa^fi  the  lids  and  eyeballs  are  often 
found,  which  may  even  produce  ^rr^lete  blindness. 

After  the  subsidence  of  hm&^toster,  anomalies  in  the  function  of  the  tri¬ 
geminus  often  remain ;  anmst^smor  neuralgia,  or  both  combined,  persisting  for 
a  long  time  in  the  area  sungliea  by  the  affected  branches.  The  cornea,  which 
even  while  the  inflamm^mi  is  still  present  is  less  sensitive  than  normal, 
usually  retains  this  oeAdJtion  of  diminished  sensibility  for  a  longtime.  The 
two  following  p^teh^fciena  likewise  must  be  referred  to  alterations  in  the 
nervous  influencfc^Jnie  first  consists  in  the  abnormally  low  tension  which  the 
eyeball  frequ^jjfcly  shows  wThen  it  participates  in  the  inflammation;  the  second 
is  the  stnk^^e&vation  of  temperature  of  the  skin  upon  the  affected  side,  w’hich 
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not  only  occurs  while  the  inflammation  is  recent,  but  often  lasts  for  quite  a  long 
time  afterward. 

The  cornea  may  be  implicated  in  various  ways  in  herpes  zoster.  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  implicated  through  the  breaking  out  upon  it  of  herpes  vesicles, 
from  which  quite  large  ulcers  may  develop.  In  other  cases  deep  parenchymatous 
infiltrates  may  form  which  are  very  slow  in  disappearing ;  in  other  cases  again 
iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  may  develop.  The  cornea  may  also  be  affected  indirectly, 
in  that  a  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus  remains,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  a 
keratitis  neuro-paralytica  is  set  up.  Then  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  herpes 
was  complicated  with  facial  paralysis,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  latter,  a  keratitis 
e  lagojDhthalmo  developed.  Paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  also  occurs  in 
consequence  of  herpes  zoster. 

From  what  has  been  said,  herpes  zoster  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious 
disease,  which  in  some  few  cases  has  actually  caused  death.  Refrigeration,  the 
use  of  arsenic,  and  poisoning  by  carbonic -oxide  gas,  have  been  observed  as 
causes  of  herpes  zoster,  but  in  most  cases  all  clew  to  the  etiology  is  wanting. 

Eczema  of  the  lids  is  not  infrequently  artificial — that  is,  is  caused  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  irritant  ointments,  by  compresses,  or  by  moist  dressings.  It  hence 
often  arises  as  an  unpleasant  complication  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  keeping 
an  eye  for  a  long  time  beneath  a  bandage.  Adhesive  plaster,  too,  such  as  is 
employed  in  bandaging  the  eyes,  excites  eczema  in  many  persons. 

In  adults,  eczema  squamosum  sometimes  occurs  as  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
skin  of  the  lids. 

Elephantiasis  affects  the  lids  under  the  form  of  a  monstrous  thickening, 
especially  pronounced  in  the  upper  lid  which  hangs  down  over  the  lower  and 
upon  the  cheek,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  weight,  can  not  be  raised,  and  thus 
renders  vision  with  the  eye  so  covered  impossible.  The  treatment  consists  in 
excision  of  the  skin  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  lid.  to  regain  approximately  its 
normal  dimensions. 

Under  the  name  of  chromidrosis  *  is  denoted  that  rarefaction  in  which  the 
sweat  from  the  skin  of  the  lids  is  colored.  As  a  resul^S^  it,  blue  spots  come 
out  upon  the  lids,  which  can  easily  be  wiped  awaropfh  a  cloth  that  has  been 
dipped  in  oil,  although  in  a  short  time  they  makeJl^r  appearance  again.  This 
disease  is  said  to  occur  especially  in  women,  h^^^arge  number  of  the  known 
cases  must  probably  be  referred  to  jsimula^Qi^  e.,  to  the  intentional  applica¬ 
tion  of  some  blue  coloring  matter  to  the  \ds)^ 


(Edema  of  the  Lids. — (Ed  e&f  the  lids  is,  of  course,  not  a  disease  but 
only  a  symptom,  yet  as  such  frequent  and  at  the  same  time  so  conspicu¬ 

ous  that  it  deserves  quite  a^Jailed  description.  Its  development  is  favored  in 
a  very  great  degree  by/thOiatomical  structure  of  the  lid  (sec  page  459);  hence 
it  is  found  not  only  inVc^mnection  with  every  violent  inflammation  of  the  lids 
themselves  or  of  t^^eighboring  parts,  but  also  in  consequence  of  simple  venous 
congestion.  Intfly^former  case  we  are  dealing  with  inflammatory  oedema  (oede¬ 
ma  calidui^}  ^(mVhe  second  case  with  a  non-inflammatory  oedema  (oedema  frigi- 
dum).  as  the  oedema  is  on  the  increase,  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  found  to 

be  smoo^i  and  tense ;  but  as  soon  as  the  oedema  begins  to  decrease,  this  is  at 

*  From  x^ayta,  color,  iSpcocris,  sweating. 
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once  made  manifest  by  the  formation  of  minute  wrinkles  in  the  skin  of  the  lid — 
a  phenomenon  which  is  therefore  of  value  as  affording  evidence  that  the  process 
has  already  passed  its  acme  (as,  for  instance,  in  acute  blennorrhcea). 

(Edema  of  the  lids  often  causes  the  patient  more  alarm  than  does  the  lesion 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  because  he  can  not  open  the  swollen  eye,  and 
hence  can  not  see  with  it.  And  for  the  less  experienced  physician  marked 
oedema  presents  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  it  hinders  the  accurate  inspection  of 
the  eyeball.  If,  in  consequence,  the  physician  gets  but  a  transient  view  of  the 
eye,  or  no  view  at  all,  he  may  easily  make  a  false  diagnosis,  and  may  cause  the 
patient  great  anxiety  for  what  is  perhaps  an  insignificant  affection.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  general  practitioner,  therefore,  those  affections  which  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  oedema  of  the  lids  will  be  enumerated  in  the  following  lines,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  symptoms  will  be  given  from  which  the  diagnosis  can  be 
made.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  open  the  lids  sufficiently  in  spite  of  the 
oedema,  for  which  purpose  we  may  with  advantage  use  Desmarres’s  elevator, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  marked  swelling  or  violent  blepharospasm.  If,  then, 
the  conjunctiva  is  found  either  not  reddened  at  all  or  but  slightly  injected,  and 
the  eyeball  itself  is  normal,  not  protruding,  and  freely  movable,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  superficial  affection ;  in  other  cases  we  recognize  from  the  abnormal  char¬ 
acter  of  the  conjunctiva  or  the  eyeball  that  the  oedema  must  be  referred  to  an 
affection  of  the  deeper  parts. 


(a)  (EDEMA  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  A  SUPERFICIAL  AFFECTION. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  determine  whether  what  we  have  before  us  is  an 
inflammatory  or  a  non-inflammatory  oedema.  The  former  is  distinguished  from 
the  latter  by  the  redness,  the  increased  temperature,  and  not  infrequently  also 
by  the  sensitiveness  to  touch.  Let  us  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  in¬ 
flammatory  oedema.  In  order  to  find  out  what  affection  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
we  now  try  to  ascertain  whether  in  palpating  the  swollen  part  we  d(i  not  come 
upon  some  one  spot  which  is  distinguished  by  greater  indurati^irQiiqp.  special 
painfulness.  (&* 

1.  If  such  a  spot  is  found  close  to  the  free  border  of  thejRbrwe  are  usually 

dealing  with  a  hordeolum.  In  the  very  inception  of  this  affee&fcn  nothing  besides 
the  above-mentioned  symptoms  are  noticeable.  But,  days  immediately 

following,  a  yellowish  point  of  discoloration  is  digEtav^red  either  between  the 
cilia,  or,  if  we  are  dealing  with  a  Meibomian  sfrye^upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lid. 

2.  If  the  indurated  and  sensitive  spot  oompres  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye, 

our  first  thought  must  be  of  an  acute  inflaMwJtion  of  the  lachrymal  sac — a  da - 
wyocystitis.  This  diagnosis  is  confirme^Sf^/ipon  pressure  in  the  region  of  the 
lachrymal  sac,  pus  is  evacuated  fromSSe  puncta,  or  if  the  patient  says  that  epi- 
pbora  has  for  a  long  time  preceded  ©e  inflammation.  To  be  sure,  a  furuncle 
or  a  periostitis  may  also  develop^jn  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  but  these 
cases,  in  comparison  with  tlnflwequently  occurring  dacryocystitis,  are  extremely 
rare.  fV 

3.  In  erysipelas  the^^ness  and  swelling  of  the  lid  are  uniform.  The  skin 
itself  when  graspecOi^ijVeen  the  fingers  feels  thicker  and  harder ;  while,  on  the 
ether  hand,  circumscribed  infiltration  is  absent.  The  swelling,  as  a  rule,  occu- 
pies  both  lids^a&^ilso  extends  to  the  neighboring  parts ;  and  when  we  have 


bad  the 


cai 


\uMer  observation  for  some  time,  we  can  see  that  the  swelling 
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migrates.  If  in  the  course  of  the  inflammation  an  induration  develops  which 
can  be  felt  to  be  deeply  seated,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  process  has  penetrated  into 
the  deeper  tissues,  and  that  an  abscess  of  the  lid  is  forming. 

Cases  of  erysipelas  sometimes  occur  which  are  very  slight  in  intensity  and 
extent,  and  present  correspondingly  insignificant  inflammatory  symptoms.  Then 
only  the  lids  themselves,  and  perhaps  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  too,  are  swollen ; 
these  parts  are  not  tense  but  of  doughy  consistence,  and  are  scarcely  reddened; 
and  fever  and  pain  are  absent.  The  swelling  disappears  within  a  few  days,  and 
the  skin  then  peels  off.  In  light  cases  of  this  sort  it  is  often  hardly  possible  to 
make  the  diagnosis  of  erysipelas  wTith  certainty.  Many  of  the  puzzling  cases  of 
recurrent  oedema  of  the  lids  probably  belong  in  this  category. 

4.  In  oedema  of  the  lids  due  to  a  furuncle  or  a  malignant  pustule  there  is  felt, 
contrary  to  what  takes  places  in  erysipelas,  a  circumscribed,  indurated,  and 
painful  nodule  of  considerable  extent  in  the  skin  of  the  lid  itself ;  while,  if  the 
infiltration  lies  deep  in  the  tissues,  we  are  dealing  with  a  commencing  abscess  of 
the  lid.  In  periostitis  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  the  latter  can  be  felt  through 
the  oedematous  lid,  and  it  is  then  found  to  be  not  sharp,  but  thickened  and  en¬ 
larged,  and  tender  to  the  touch. 

5.  (Edema  of  the  lid  due  to  traumatism  is  almost  always  accompanied  by 
extensive  haemorrhagic  suffusion  of  the  lid,  and  from  this  fact  can  readily  be 
recognized.  If  oedema  of  the  lid  develops  in  consequence  of  the  sting  of  an 
insect,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  diagnosis  w7hen  we  are  able  to  discover  the  site  of 
the  sting. 

Non-inflammatory  oedema  is  met  with  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  general 
oedema,  as,  for  example,  in  heart-disease,  in  hydraemia,  and  in  nephritis.  Not 
infrequently  the  lids  are  the  very  first  part  of  the  body  in  which  these  varieties 
of  oedema  show  themselves,  and  thus  give  warning  of  the  causal  disease.  In 
such  cases  the  oedema  of  the  lids  sometimes  appears  under  the  guise  of  flying 
oedema  (oedema  fugax) — i.  e.,  it  comes  suddenly  and  disappears  again  within  a 
few  days  or  even  a  few  hours,  only  to  return  after  a  shm^merval  of  time. 

A  variety  of  oedema  holding  an  intermediate  positiwNfeetween  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  and  the  non-inflammatory  kinds,  is  that  whid^p*^ observed  in  connection 
with  blepharospasm  that  has  lasted  a  long  timeis^ecially  in  children  with  con¬ 
junctivitis  lymphatica).  This  chiefly  affects^fcg-npper  lid,  and  is  mainly  refer¬ 
able  to  the  compression  of  the  palpebral  jreiAJiy  the  contracted  orbicularis  (see 
page  407).  *  _ 

Finally,  oedema  of  the  lids  both  of^flammatory  and  non-inflammatory  nature 
occurs,  for  which  no  cause  whateverV&cn  be  discovered. 

O 


(b)  cede*  E  TO  DEEPER  AFFECTIONS. 

1.  Among  affectionsNK^ne  conjunctiva ,  those  which  are  associated  with 
oedema  of  the  lids  arfl^tc^b  blennorrhcea  and  diphtheria,  less  frequently  a  vio¬ 
lent  catarrh,  or,  as  aft 
easily  made,  fro* 
the  secretion. 

2.  Vic A^tyiflammations  in  the  interior  of  the  eyeball  lead  to  oedema  of  t  ie 
lids;  se^^indo-cyclitis  and  acute  glaucoma  doing  so  to  a  less  extent,  panop  ■ 
thalmifpS o  a  more  considerable  degree.  In  the  latter  disease,  as  in  acute  bleu 
ncnpJ&Ni,  chemosis  is  also  present.  A  confusion  between  the  two  diseases  can, 
io^er, 


stated,  a  conjunctivitis  lymphatica.  The  diagnosis  is 
appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  and  from  the  character  o 


CHOU  IX  LA.DAWUL  V  ~  ~  . 

,  be  readily  avoided ;  since  in  panophthalmitis  the  purulent  secretion  m 
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the  conjunctiva  is  wanting,  while  a  purulent  exudate  is  visible  in  the  interior  of 
the  eye  (in  the  anterior  chamber  or  in  the  vitreous).  An  important  differential 
sign  is  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  its  mo¬ 
bility  in  panophthalmitis,  symptoms  which  are  never  present  in  acute  blennor- 
rhcea. 


3.  Tenonitis ,  phlegmon  of  the  orbit ,  and  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus ,  share 
with  panophthalmitis  the  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lids,  chemosis,  and  pro¬ 
trusion  and  immobility  of  the  eyeball.  These  affections  might  hence  be  con¬ 
founded  with  each  other  and  with  panophthalmitis.  From  the  latter,  however, 
they  are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  in  all  three  the  eyeball  itself, 
except  for  the  oedema  of  the  conjunctiva,  looks  normal  in  its  anterior  portion, 
while  in  panophthalmitis  the  suppuration  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  visible. 
The  differential  diagnosis  between  the  three  affections  first  named  is  rather 
more  difficult.  Serous  tenonitis  and  phlegmon  of  the  orbit  are  very  similar  to 
each  other  at  their  commencement,  but  in  the  former  the  chemosis  and  also  the 
impairment  of  mobility  of  the  eyeball  are  very  considerable,  and  the  protrusion 
of  the  eyeball  is  comparatively  slight ;  while  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the 
oedema  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  extreme 
protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  is  not  uniform,  but  is  principally  developed  in 
the  region  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  In  phlegmon  of  the  orbit  the  fever  and  pain 
attain  a  much  greater  pitch.  Later  in  the  course  of  the  two  diseases  their  dif¬ 
ferentiation,  becomes  more  and  more  easy.  In  serous  tenonitis  all  the  symptoms 
soon  abate,  while  in  phlegmon  of  the  orbit  they  constantly  increase  until  the 
pus  breaks  through  and  is  evacuated. 

Thrombosis  of  the  sinus  is  distinguished  from  both  affections  by  the  fact 
that  along  with  the  oedema  of  the  lid  there  is  also  oedema  behind  the  ear  in 
the  mastoid  region,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  serious  cerebral  symptoms  are 
present. 

A  tumor  developing  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit  may  also,  along  x^iVh  the  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  eyeball,  cause  oedema  of  the  lid  due  to  congestiori^yn)this  case, 
h0"™"  “ri  co“ >re  ,ilte  sllsht " 

II.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BORDER  CH'^PE  LlDS. 

108.  The  free  border  of  the  lid  is  simpl^^^rt  of  the  skin  of  the 
lid,  which,  however,  is  distinguished  by  mai^jhatomical  peculiarities, 
such  as  its  cilia  with  their  hair-follicles^id  glands,  its  particularly 
abundant  vascular,  supply,  etc.,  so  that  jts^iseases  bear  a  special  stamp. 
Affections  of  the  borders  of  the  lichJZIfe  among  the  most  frequent  of 
all  diseases. 

Hypercemia  of  the  border  oS^he  lid  manifests  itself  by  the  redden - 
iug  of  it,  so  that  the  eyes  l/cfi^hs  if  they  had  a  red  fringe.  It  occurs 
hi  many  people  in  con^ecfrrcnce  of  insignificant  causes  of  injury, 
such  as  prolonged  we£raS%,  great  straining  of  the  eyes,  the  being  in 
vitiated  air,  a  wakef^Qiight,  etc.  This  is  especially  true  of  persons 
with  a  delicate  sk^wlio  at  the  same  time  have  a  light  complexion  and 
blonde  or  reddi^liair.  In  many  of  these  persons  the  hypersemia  of 
tbe  lids  is  m&sknt  all  the  time,  and  sometimes  lasts  for  their  whole  life. 
^  ith  re^neNpto  the  troubles  that  it  causes,  and  also  with  respect  to  its 
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treatment,  the  same  statements  hold  good  that  will  be  made  in  this 
regard  in  speaking  of  blepharitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  border  of  the  lids  '(blepharitis  ciliaris  or 
blepharo-adenitis  *)  appears  under  the  two  following  principal  forms  : 

1.  Blepharitis  squamosa .  In  this  the  skin  between  the  cilia  and  in 
their  vicinity  is  covered  with  small  white  or  gray  scales  like  the  dan¬ 
druff  upon  the  scalp,  or,  as  some  have  said,  the  border  of  the  lids 
looks  as  though  strewn  with  bran.  If  the  scales  are  removed  by  wash¬ 
ing,  the  skin  beneath  them  is  found  to  be  hyperaemic  but  not  ulcerated. 
Upon  removing  the  scales,  some  cilia  usually  fall  out — a  proof  that  they 
are  less  firmly  attached  than  usual ;  but,  as  their  follicles  are  not  in¬ 
jured,  they  grow  again  afterward. 

A  sub-variety  of  blepharitis  squamosa,  which  is  of  less  frequent 
occurrence,  appears  under  the  following  form :  The  border  of  the  lids 
is  covered  with  yellovy  crusts,  which  are  sometimes  rigid,  sometimes 
flexible  and  fatty  (like  wax  or  honey).  When  they  are  removed,  no 
ulcers  are  found  beneath  them,  but  simply  reddening  of  the  skin  of  the 
lid.  The  yellow  crusts  are  therefore  not  inspissated  pus,  but  simply  the 
excessively  abundant  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  has 
solidified  in  the  air  into  yellow  crusts. 

2.  Blepharitis  ulcerosa.  In  this  form  also  the  border  of  the  lid  is 
covered  with  yellow  crusts ;  but,  after  washing  them  off,  we  find  not 
merely  a  hyperaemia  of  the  skin  but  ulcerative  processes  as  well.  Thus 
we  see  here  and  there  in  spots  small  yellow  elevations,  from  the  center 
of  which  rises  a  cilium.  These  are  abscesses,  which  have  originated 
from  suppuration  of  a  hair-follicle  and  of  the  sebaceoA  gland  belonging 
to  it.  With  these  we  find  little  excavations — thafr^  mcers  which  have 
been  formed  out  of  small  abscesses  that  have  oM&ed.  Again,  in  other 
spots  we  notice  small  cicatrices,  the  remain^©£  similar  ulcers.  At  the 
site  of  the  cicatrices  the  cilia  remain  defici^jt<because  their  hair-follicles 
have  been  destroyed  by  suppuration .^>8Hi*ce  new  hair-follicles  are  con¬ 


stantly  being  transformed  into  abscetel  one  after  another,  the  row  of 
cilia,  when  the  process  has  kept  HjStor  a  long  time,  becomes  more  and 
more  thinned  out ;  the  cilia  tlia^are  still  present  are  arranged  in  separate 
groups,  which  for  the  mostQ&rt  are  glued  together  into  tufts  by  the 
dried  secretion.  BlephaHHl^iMerosa,  accordingly,  is  distinguished  from 
blepharitis  squamosa  deeper  situation  and  the  purulent  character 

of  the  inflam matio^Jot  is  hence  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  serious  of 
the  two  forms^tjje  one  in  which  both  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
more  pronoun^*5^ind  permanent  sequelae,  particularly  destruction  of 
the  cilia,  :ue^p^n. 

Th e^bfayance  suffered  by  the  patient  is  slight  in  the  lightest  cases 
of  blej^aVitis,  so  that  many  patients  visit  the  physician  more  on  account 

PAecpapov,  lid,  and  gland ;  i.  e.,  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the  lid. 
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of  the  disfigurement  due  to  the  reddened  border  of  the  lids  than  on 
account  of  any  distress  they  experience.  But  in  most  cases  the  patients 
are  annoyed  by  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  eyes,  which  water 
readily,  especially  during  work  and  in  the  evening,  are  sensitive  to  light, 
heat,  and  dust,  and  become  tired  quickly.  In  the  morning  the  lids  are 
stuck  together. 

Blepharitis  is  distinguished  by  its  eminently  chronic  course ,  which 
often  extends  over  a  series  of  years.  In  young  patients  the  disease 
often  disappears  of  itself  when  they  grow  up ;  in  others  it  continues 
during  the  whole  life.  Proper  treatment  always  produces  considerable 
improvement,  or  even  effects  a  cure,  which  latter,  however,  is  in  most 
cases  not  lasting,  as  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  treatment  the 
disease  usually  returns ;  a  permanent  cure  is  obtained  in  only  a  few 
cases. 

After  lasting  some  time  blepharitis  entails  a  series  of  sequelae,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  react  in  their  turn  upon  the  blepharitis  and  render 
it  worse.  These  are — 

1.  Chronic  conjunctival  catarrh .  This  is  the  constant  concomitant 
of  blepharitis,  the  annoyance  produced  by  which  is  in  no  small  part 
dependent  upon  it. 

2.  Blepharitis  ulcerosa  leads  to  permanent  destruction  of  the  cilia , 
which  may  go  on  till  nearly  all  the  cilia  are  lost.  In  that  case  there 
are  found  upon  the  border  of  the  lid  a  few  scattered,  minute,  and 
abortive  hairs.  This  condition,  called  maclarosis ,  *  produces  marked 
disfigurement.  As  soon  as  all  the  cilia  are  destroyed,  the  blepharitis 
ceases  of  itself,  as  there  are  no  longer  any  hair-follicles  to  im^ergo  sup¬ 
puration. 

3.  By  the  traction  produced  by  cicatrices  which  mnafn  after  sup¬ 
puration  of  the  hair-follicles,  neighboring  cilia  maX^e  given  a  false 
direction,  so  as  to  turn  backward  toward  the  cori&g-fi trichiasis). 

4.  Hypertrophy  of  the  border  of  the  lid  ipffvsl^velop  in  consequence 
of  its  being  constantly  congested  and  sw^dlW'by  inflammation.  The 
lid  is  then  found  to  be  thicker  and  mortfVVisshapen  at  its  free  border, 
and  drooping  in  consequence  of  its  gjeignt  ( tylosis  f ).  This  change 
affects  mainly  the  upper  lid. 

5.  The  lower  lid  very  ofteu^V^ei^oes,  as  a  result  of  blepharitis,  a 
change  of  position  under  the  of  ectropion.  This  develops  in  the 
following  way  :  Owing  to  Reformation  of  the  cicatrices,  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  is  drawn  a  little  fQrgard  over  the  border  of  the  lid.  The  border 
of  the  lid  then  looks  spirit  had  a  rim  of  red  conjunctiva  about  it,  and 
the  posterior  marshQar the  lid,  which  before  was  sharp,  is  now  rounded 

and  can  no^^^er  be  distinctly  made  out.  In  consequence  of  this 


off. 


.'O 


$ 


*  From  nofiav.  to  melt  away,  to  fall  off. 
f  From  tv\os,  a  callous  spot. 
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change  of  form,  the  borders  of  the  two  lids  no  longer  fit  exactly  to  each 
other  when  the  latter  are  shut  together.  Furthermore,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  its  sharp  posterior  margin,  the  lid  is  no  longer  perfectly 
applied  to  the  eyeball,  and  a  shallow  groove  remains  between  the  eye¬ 
ball  and  the  border  of  the  lid  {eversion  of  the  border  of  the  lid).  In 
common  with  the  border  of  the  lids,  the  puncta  are  also  turned  forward 
so  as  no  longer  to  dip  into  the  lacus  lacrimalis  (eversion  of  the  jpuncta). 
Owing  both  to  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  lids  in  winking  and  also  to 
the  eversion  of  the  puncta,  the  conduction  of  tears  into  the  lachrymal 
sac  is  interfered  with,  so  that  epiphora  develops.  A  portion  of  the  tears 
runs  down  over  the  lower  border  of  the  lid  upon  the  skin  of  the  latter, 
which  because  of  this  continual  wetting  becomes  reddened,  excoriated, 
and  even  eczematous ;  consequently  it  loses  its  pliability  and  becomes 
gradually  contracted.  In  this  way  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  eyeball,  so  that  an  ectropion  of  the  entire  lid  is 
gradually  developed  from  the  eversion  of  its  border.  At  the  same 
time  the  laclirymation  also  constantly  increases,  and  this  in  turn  reacts 
injuriously  upon  the  blepharitis,  the  border  of  the  lid  being  irritated 
to  the  point  of  inflammation  by  the  tears  which  are  constantly  flowing 
over  it. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  blepharitis  are  either  of  a  general  or  a 
local  nature. 

The  general  causes  lie  partly  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
partly  in  external  injurious  influences.  In  the  first  category  are  to  be 
mentioned  anaemia,  scrofula,  and  tuberculosis,  which  particularly  in 
children  and  young  people  furnish  a  frequent  omse  of  blepharitis. 
When  with  increasing  age  the  constitution  impro^vtlie  blepharitis  also 
disappears.  In  many  families  blepharitis  is  h^rcpltary,  being  a  kind  of 
family  disease.  Among  external  injuriou^rWmences  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  all  those  which  are  known  to  be  alsoS&ses  of  chronic  conjunctive 
catarrh  (see  page  45).  Among  t-he^Thp^ng  vitiated  air,  smoke,  dust, 
heat  (for  example,  in  the  case  of  s^M),  staying  up  late  at  night,  etc. 
Blepharitis  produced  by  general  es  is  always  bilateral. 

Among  the  local  causes  of^epharitis  the  most  frequent  are  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  coi^nctiva  (chronic  catarrh,  conjunctivitis 
lymphatica,  and  trachodJ^im  lachrymation.  The  latter  excites  in¬ 
flammation  of  the ij)(0fer  of  the  lid  by  keeping  it  continually  wet. 
The  lachrymation  tqajf-  be  caused  either  by  increased  secretion  of  tears 
or  by  interferenq^with  their  discharge  into  the  nose.  The  former  is 
the  case,  for  q^hiple,  in  conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  which  is  character¬ 
ized  by  nrd^e  lachrymation.  Since  in  this  case  the  inflammation  of 
the  cortS^stiva  and  the  scrofulous  diathesis  of  the  patient  both  act  at 
the  S4j^<^time  to  favor  the  development  of  blepharitis,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
dd^^nld  why  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  should  so  exceedingly  often  be 
V  .nd  combined  with  blepharitis. 
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Lachrymation  may,  however,  also  be  produced  by  interference  with 
the  conduction  of  tears,  as  a  result,  for  instance,  of  an  affection  of  the 
lachrymal  sac ;  in  this  case  the  blepharitis  is  found  only  in  that  eye  in 
which  the  affection  of  the  lachrymal  sac  exists.  Hence  the  rule  is  in 
unilateral  blepharitis  to  examine  the  lachrymal  sac  at  once,  just  as,  on 
the  contrary,  in  bilateral  blepharitis,  we  shall  first  have  to  look  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  cause  for.it.  Other  causes  of  interference  with  the  conduction  of 
tears,  and  hence  also  of  blepharitis,  are  imperfect  closure  of  the  lids 
due  to  ectropion,  to  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  to  congenital  and 
acquired  contraction  of  lids,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  blepharitis  must  take  account  both  of  the  causal 
indication  and  also  of  the  local  changes.  Begard  to  the  causal  indica¬ 
tion  requires  the  improvement  of  the  patient’s  constitution  and  of  the 
hygienic  conditions  under  which  he  lives.  In  most  cases,  it  is  true, 
the  object  aimed  at  can  not  be  attained,  owing  to  external  circum¬ 
stances.  Local  causes  of  blepharitis,  such  as  lesions  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  lachrymal  sac,  lagophthalmus,  etc.,  are  to  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible.  In  the  treatment  of  the  diseased  borders  of  the  lids  themselves 
ointments  play  the  chief  part.  Their  action  is  to  be  principally  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  fat  they  contain.  This  softens  the  scales  and  crusts  and 
thus  facilitates  their  removal,  and  also  prevents  the  occlusion  of  the 
orifices  of  the  palpebral  glands ;  it  renders  the  skin  more  pliable,  and 
protects  it  from  being  wet  by  the  overflowing  tears.  Hence  some  soft, 
pliable  fat,  the  unguentum  emolliens  [cold  cream]  or  vaselin,  must  be 
chosen  as  the  basis  of  the  ointment.  For  the  additional  ingredient  of 
the  ointment,  a  mercurial  precipitate  is  most  frequently  ^wted,  the 
red,  yellow,  and  white  precipitates  all  being  employe!  lince  the 
ointment  ought  not  to  irritate  the  already  inflamed  yWr  of  the  lid, 
the  white  precipitate  [ammoniated  mercury],  as  /bSmg  the  mildest, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  yellow  and  the  red  /fS&ipitates  [red  and 
yellow  oxides].  For  the  same  reason  it  is  acjKu^Je  to  add  it  in  small 
quantities  only  (one  to  two  per  cent  fo  Tne  fat).  The  patient 
applies  the  precipitate  ointment  by  rubbi^it  upon  the  closed  eyelids 
with  his  fingers  before  going  to  bed.  ^  the  following  morning,  after 
the  ointment  is  wiped  off,  the  crustjy©Tscales  adhering  to  the  border  of 
the  lids  must  be  removed  as  carafofty  as  possible  by  washing  with  luke¬ 
warm  water.  The  physician  @nfet  insist  very  particularly  upon  this 
point,  since  the  act  of  cleaHgj^g  the  lids  is  often  painful,  and  hence, 
especially  in  children,  is  f^quently  not  performed  with  sufficient  care. 
^  hen  by  means  of  thi^yeatment  we  have  finally  succeeded  in  bring- 
lng  the  borders  o^rhl^Mids  back  to  their  normal  state,  we  continue  the 
use  of  the  salve>6^gbme  time  longer,  as  otherwise  the  blepharitis  will 
yery  soon  recui\  N 


ttent,  th  E 


^Ti*  ulcerosa,  in  addition  to  the  employment  of  the  oint- 
3sses  which  form  must  be  opened  every  day,  and  the  cilia 
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which  project  from  them  must  be  epilated.  For  this  purpose  we  make 
use  of  the  cilium-f orceps — that  is,  of  a  forceps  with  broad  rounded  ends. 
The  healing  of  the  ulcers  can  be  accelerated  by  touching  them  lightly 
with  a  pointed  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver. 


Since  the  border  of  the  lids  is  simply  a  modified  portion  of  the  external 
skin,  it  would  be  proper  to  consider  the  affections  of  it  from  the  dermatological 
standpoint — that  is,  to  compare  them  with  analogous  affections  of  the  skin. 
From  this  point  of  view  blepharitis  squamosa  might  be  regarded  as  seborrhcea. 
That  form  which  is  associated  with  furfuraceous  scales  would  correspond  to 
seborrhcea  squamosa  or  seborrhcea  sicca  of  the  skin,  which  we  most  frequently 
observe,  under  the  guise  of  increased  formation  of  scales,  upon  the  scalp.  The 
form  of  blepharitis  squamosa  which  is  characterized  by  yellow,  fatty  crusts,  is 
probably  identical  with  the  seborrlioea  oleosa,  which  is  likewise  found  upon  the 
scalp,  particularly  in  children,  and  in  this  situation  is  known  under  the  names 
of  scurf  or  scall.  Blepharitis  ulcerosa  is  probably  nothing  but  an  eczema  which, 
on  account  of  the  hairy  character  of  the  border  of  the  lid,  is  associated  with  sup¬ 
puration  of  the  hair-follicles,  such  as  is  the  case  in  other  hairy  portions  of  the 
skin  (eczema  sycomatosum).  If  the  position  of  blepharitis  in  the  system  of  skin- 
diseases,  as  it  is  here  put  down,  was  really  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  justifiable  to  let  the  old  designations  and  subdivisions  of  blepharitis 
drop  out  altogether  and  replace  them  by  the  dermatological  terms.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  have  not  yet  got  as  far  as  this.  Thus,  different  authors  have  been 
unable  as  yet  to  come  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  blepharitis 
ulcerosa.  Horner  considers  it  as  eczema,  Stellwag  as  acne,  Michel  sometimes 
as  eczema,  sometimes  as  sycosis.  Accordingly,  I  consider  it  better,  as  long  as 
a  perfectly  clear  light  has  not  been  thrown  upon  the  question,  to  retain  the 
old  designations,  whose  meaning  every  one  knows.  \ 

For  the  correct  diagnosis  of  blepharitis  the  cruste^fcc^pring  the  border  of 
the  lid  must  be  removed,  in  order  to  determine  thj^fate  of  the  skin  beneath 
them.  If  the  skin  beneath  the  crusts  is  normal,  w^Je  not  dealing  with  blepha¬ 
ritis  at  all,  but  with  a  disease  of  the  conjunctivpSbe  dried  secretion  from  which 
forms  the  yellow  crusts.  In  blepharitis  the3j$fn  is  at  least  found  to  be  red¬ 
dened  (in  blepharitis  squamosa),  or  iy^S^gvered  with  ulcers  (in  blepharitis 
ulcerosa).  In  the  vicinity  of  the  uleerKt«e  skin  of  the  palpebral  border  is  not 
infrequently  thickened  by  hypertro]\^Spf  the  papillae,  so  that  warty  excrescences 

ofcred  readily,  and  which  must  be  removed, 
the  mistake  is  very  frequently  committed  of 
ts,  by  which  the  inflammation  is  simply  aggra- 
per-cent  ointment  of  white  precipitate,  as  be- 
11  select  as  the  basis  of  the  ointment  the  unguentum 


are  formed,  which  are  painful 
In  the  treatment  of  bleph: 
prescribing  highly  irritant 
vated.  I  therefore  prefer! 


ingthe  mildest  of  a Um  0we _  . 

emolliens,  which  I  %£g^rd  as  the  best  for  this  purpose,  we  mu$t  take  care  that 
the  ointment  is^p^pared  fresh  from  time  to  time,  as  otherwise  the  fat  woul 
become  rancicU*§Ki 3ause  irritation.  In  severe  cases  of  blepharitis  ulcerosa  it  is 
advisable  ^tqf^rcar  the  ointment  thickly  upon  a  pledget  of  linen  and  apply  lt; 
overni<rt^^b^  the  eyes  by  means  of  a  bandage.  In  this  way  the  ointment  acts 
in  a  mu^more  penetrating  way  than  if  it  were  merely  smeared  upon  the  bor- 
dere^f  the  lids.  This  procedure  is  particularly  indicated  when  the  blepharitis 
^^Qkised  by  congenital  shortness  of  the  lids,  because  here  the  closure  of  t  ie 


O' 


Qjalpebral  fissure  during  sleep  is  at  the  same  time  insured  (see  §  113). 
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In  obstinate  blepharitis  squamosa  the  employment  of  tar-ointment  has  been 
recommended.  For  this  purpose  the  oleum  fagi  (or  oleum  rusci  *),  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  olive-oil,  is  prescribed,  and  this  mixture  is  applied  upon  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  shut  lids  at  night  by  means  of  a  brush ;  or,  pix  liquida  and  spiritus 
vini,  equal  parts,  are  brushed  over  the  borders  of  the  lids,  upon  which  the 
solution  rapidly  dries  through  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  In  either  case,  the 
entrance  of  the  fluid  into  the  conjunctival  sac  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it 
would  greatly  irritate  it.  Many  people  can  not  stand  the  tar-ointments  at  all, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  irritation  they  produce.  A  less  irritating  form  of 
treatment  is  that  with  tar-soap,  with  which  the  lids  should  be  carefully  washed 
every  morning. 

In  many  cases  of  blepharitis  ulcerosa,  particularly  if  tylosis  is  present  at  the 
same  time,  we  will  fail  to  accomplish  our  object  until  we  have  epilated  all  the 
cilia.  We  do  this  in  several  sittings,  and  subsequently  also  remove  the  cilia  which 
grow  in  afterward,  keeping  on  in  this  way  until  the  border  of  the  lid  once  more 
looks  perfectly  normal.  We  need  not  fear  that  the  cilia,  even  if  we  have  epi¬ 
lated  them  ever  so  often,  will  ultimately  fail  to  grow  in  again.  For  the  tylo¬ 
sis  itself,  massage  of  the  lid,  with  the  aid  of  the  white-precipitate  ointment, 
does  good  service.  This  acts  partly  by  exciting  resorption,  partly  through  the 
fact  that  it  helps  to  remove  mechanically  the  contents  of  the  palpebral  glands, 
and  thus  prevents  their  occlusion. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  blepharitis  is  the  condition  called  pihthiriam 
palpebrarum — i.  e.,  the  presence  of  crab-lice  (Phthirius  inguinalis  or  Pediculus 
pubis)  upon  the  eyelashes.  Here  the  borders  of  the  lids  look  strikingly  dark. 
Upon  more  careful  inspection  we  discover  as  the  cause  of  the  discoloration  the 
black  nits  of  the  crab-lice  sticking  fast  to  the  cilia;  sometimes,  too,  a  grown 
specimen  is  found  lodged  between  the  cilia.  The  disease,  which  is  rare  and 
which  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  children,  sometimes  itself  gives  rise  to 
blepharitis.  It  is  easily  cured  by  means  of  blue- ointment,  which,  when  rubbed 
into  the  borders  of  the  lids,  kills  the  parasites. 


(h^Sibs. 


III.  Diseases  of  the  Palpebral 

109.  The  glands  which  here  come  under  ycynsideration  are  the 
glands  of  the  hair-follicles  of  the  cilia  (Zei^^lands)  and  the  Mei¬ 
bomian  glands.  The  affections  of  the  forii^rnave  already  been  treated 
of  in  part  under  the  head  of  blephari  t©a  disease  which  presents  a 
diffuse  inflammation  extending  over  2Jje  whole  border  of  the  lid,  and 
in  which  the  hair-follicles  play  an  kp^rtant  part.  To  be  distinguished 
from  this  is  the  isolated  inflafr^ipfiion  which  is  limited  to  one  or  a 
few  of  these  glands,  and  fo*  mOn  independent  affection.  If  such  an 
inflammation  develops  as  arkacute  affection,  it  is  known  as  hordeolum; 
if  as  a  chronic  affectioit^CjJis  known  as  chalazion.  From  these,  again, 
are  to  be  distinguish]  ^One  cases  of  simple  occlusion  of  the  glands  with 
mspissation  of  Hs^^con tents  but  without  inflammation — cases  which 
form  the  starting^bint 


sV 


of  the  infarcts  in  the  Meibomian  glands. 


^f^eum  rusci,  empyreumatic  oil  of  birch  or  birch  tar.— D.j 
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1.  Hordeolum  *  (Sty). 


There  are  a  hordeolum  externum  and  a  hordeolum  internum. 

Hordeolum  externum  [or  hordeolum  zeissianum]  is  produced  by 
suppuration  of  one  of  Zeiss’s  glands.  There  is  first  noticed  an  in¬ 
flammatory  oedema  of  the  affected  lid,  which  in  violent  cases  may  even 
extend  to  the  conjunctiva  bulbi.  Upon  careful  palpation  there  is 
discovered  in  the  swollen  lid  a  spot  which  is  distinguished  by  greater 
resistance  and  by  special  sensitiveness  to  touch.  It  lies  near  the  border 
of  the  lid,  and  corresponds  to  the  inflamed  gland.  In  the  next  day 
or  two  the  swelling  at  this  spot  increases,  and  the  skin  over  it  grows 
red,  afterward  shows  a  yellowish  discoloration,  and  finally  is  perforated 
near  the  border  of  the  lids  with  a  discharge  of  pus.  After  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  pus  the  inflammatory  symptoms  rapidly  abate,  the  small 
abscess-cavity  soon  closes,  and  the  entire  process  comes  to  an  end.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  but  a  few  days,  the 
affection  itself  is  still  very  burdensome  to  the  patient  on  account  of  the 
pain,  which  is  often  considerable,  in  the  tense  and  greatly  swollen  lids. 
Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  many  persons  have  quite  a  number  of 
repeated  attacks. 

Hordeolum  internum  is  much  rarer  than  hordeolum  externum.  It 
consists  in  a  suppuration  of  one  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  is  hence 
also  called  hordeolum  meibomianum.  The  course  of  the  disease  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  same  as  that  of  the  hordeolum  externum ;  but  as  the 
Meibomian  glands  are  larger  than  those  of  Zeiss,  and  are  enveloped  in 
the  firm  connective  tissue  of  the  tarsus,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
more  violent,  and  it  takes  a  longer  time  for  theX^s *fco  be  evacuated. 
The  pus  at  first,  as  long  as  it  is  shut  in  in  the  aff^&ft  gland,  appears  upon 
eversion  of  the  lid  as  a  yellowish  spot  shinm^hrough  the  conjunctiva. 
Afterward  it  breaks  through  the  conjun^ya  or  is  evacuated  through 
the  orifice  of  the  gland.  PerforatkrnA^ough  the  skin  occurs  only  as 
an  exception,  in  contradistinction  r&-*nordeolum  externum,  in  which 
this  is  the  rule. 

Hordeolum  externum  a n (Writer num  are  essentially  the  same  pro¬ 
cess — i.  e.,  they  are  both  an{?rcme  suppuration  of  a  sebaceous  gland,  for 
the  Meibomian  gland^v^f  nothing  but  modified  sebaceous  glands. 
Both,  accordingly,  pre^kt  nearly  the  same  clinical  picture.  They  are 
analogous  to  acne  foflpe  external  skin  (hence  also  they  are  called  by 
Stellwag  acne^cjWns).  The  violent  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  p*kfved  oedema  which  distinguish  a  hordeolum  from  ordi¬ 
nary  acna-^§tnles  of  the  skin,  are  caused  by  the  peculiar  anatomical 
structu^^S^he  lids,  which  especially  predisposes  the  latter  to  inflam- 
]  '  Celling. 
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Hordeolum  is  found  principally  in  young  people,  particularly  if  they 
are  of  anaemic  or  scrofulous  constitution  and  at  the  same  time  suffer 
from  blepharitis.  The  latter,  by  causing  swelling  of  the  border  of  the 
lid  and  the  accumulation  of  scales  and  crusts  upon  it,  favors  the  occlu¬ 
sion  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands,  which  may  give  rise  to  their 
inflammation.  Probably,  too,  the  micro-organisms  which  are  always 
present  in  great  numbers  upon  the  inflamed  border  of  the  lid,  and 
which  can  thence  readily  penetrate  into  the  orifices  of  the  glands,  play 
a  part  in  the  production  of  this  affection. 

The  treatment  of  hordeolum  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  con¬ 
sists  in  the  use  of  moist  warm  compresses,  which  are  applied  to  the  lids 
in  order  to  convert  the  hard  infiltrate  more  rapidly  into  pus.  When 
the  yellow  color  of  the.  pus  is  visible  beneath  the  skin  or  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  the  abscess  may  be  opened  by  a  small  incision,  and  thus  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  inflammation  may  be  shortened  by  several  days.  The  prime 
means  for  avoiding  a  recurrence  of  the  hordeolum  is  the  treatment  of 
any  blepharitis  that  may  he  present. 


2.  Chalazion .* 

Chalazion  is  a  chronic  affection  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  It  forms 
a  hard  swelling  which  develops  very  gradually  in  the  lid.  In  many 
cases  this  occurs  without  any  inflammatory  symptoms  whatever,  so  that 
the  swelling  is  not  noticed  by  the  patient  until  it  has  become  quite 
large.  In  other  cases,  however,  there  are  moderate  inflammatory  con¬ 
comitants,  which,  nevertheless,  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those 
which  accompany  a  hordeolum.  The  tumor  keeps  constantj^nlarging 
for  months  until  it  reaches  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  bean  i^jthen  bulges 
the  skin  far  enough  forward  to  produce  a  perceptible^^ftgurement  of 
the  lid.  Upon  palpating  the  tumor  we  can  make  ajj^that  it  is  pretty 
resistant,  and  that  it  is  intimately  connected  witX^re  tarsus,  while  the 
skin  lying  over  it  can  be  displaced  from  sidoflMside.  After  everting 
the  lid  we  find  the  conjunctiva  over  the^trhsaor  reddened,  thickened, 
and  somewhat  protruding.  Later  on,  th^rymor  assumes  a  grayish  look 
as  seen  through  the  conjunctiva,  and  -ultimately  the  latter  is  perforated; 
then  a  viscid,  rather  turbid  fluid  j0Fs  out,  which  corresponds  to  the 
central  softened  portions  of  th^^icrr.  But  the  main  portion  of  the 
latter,  consisting  of  spongy  ^anhlations,  remains  behind,  for  which 
reason  the  tumor  after  it  Irasjfreen  opened  does  not  at  once  disappear 
completely.  On  the  cpi^mry,  it  diminishes  very  gradually  in  size,  and 
meanwhile  it  is  not  uf^mimon  for  the  granulation-masses  to  project 
like  a  fungoid  graw^tnrough  the  perforation  in  the  conjunctiva.  It 
requires  month^ioVe  for  the  tumor  to  disappear  completely. 

Chalazion  shades  with  the  hordeolum  internum  its  situation  in  the 
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Meibomian  glands,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  process. 
Hordeolum  is  an  acute  inflammation,  which  goes  on  to  suppuration  and 
is  over  in  a  few  days.  Chalazion  is  a  chronic  disease,  which  does  not 
lead  to  suppuration  but  to  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue,  and  lasts 
for  months  or  even  years.  Chalazion  is  the  analogue  of  acne  rosacea  of 
the  skin,  in  which  latter  the  sebaceous  glands  play  the  same  part  that 
the  Meibomian  glands  do  in  chalazion  (Horner). 

Chalazion  affects  adults  more  frequently  than  children.  Hot  infre¬ 
quently  several  chalazia  are  found  at  once  in  the  same  patient.  A 
chalazion  annoys  the  person  who  has  it  by  the  disfigurement  it  produces, 
and  also  by  the  condition  of  irritation  which  it  keeps  up  in  the  eye. 
This  condition  of  irritation  is  partly  the  result  of  the  chronic  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lids,  partly  the  result  of  the  mechanical  injury  done  to 
the  eyeball  by  the  uneven  and  bulging  conjunctiva  covering  the  inner- 
surface  of  the  tumor. 

Treatment. — Quite  small  chalazia  are  best  left  alone.  Larger  chala¬ 
zia  are  removed  by  an  operation,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  disfigure¬ 
ment  and  also  with  the  irritation  of  the  eye.  The  lid  is  everted,  and 
the  conjunctiva  and  the  wall  of  the  chalazion  lying  beneath  it  are 
divided  in  a  vertical  direction  by  an  incision  with  a  sharp-pointed 
scalpel.  After  the  fluid  portion  of  the  contents  has  escaped,  the  gran¬ 
ulation-masses  which  still  remain  are  removed  by  scraping  (with  a  small, 
sharp  spoon,  or  with  a  Haviel’s  scoop,  or  even  with  a  curved  sound). 
Even  then  the  tumor  does  not  disappear  completely,  because  its  resistant 
capsule  remains,  although  this  shrinks  up  after  a  short  time.  If  the 
contents  of  the  chalazion  are  not  completely  renun#$lk  it  is  apt  to  form 
again,  so  that  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated.  Qjr 

3 .  Infarcts  in  the  Meibon^^Glands. 

In  elderly  people  we  frequently  seqpKron  everting  the  lids,  small, 
bright-yellow  spots  beneath  the  conjfrnotwa.  These  are  the  inspissated 
contents  of  the  Meibomian  glanl^which  accumulate  in  their  acini 
and  distend  them.  These  infardQ)  usually  cause  no  disturbance.  But 
sometimes  they  are  transfom^l  by  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  into 
hard,  stony  masses  (lithia&k^^onjunctivse).  These  bulge  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  forward  and  even>$Mreorate  it  with  their  sharp  edges,  which  then 
cause  mechanical  ii  $i{£yto  the  eye.  In  this  case  they  must  be  removed 
from  their  bed,  af&cJln  incision  has  been  made  in  the  conjunctiva,  and 
thus  be  got  rid^^ 

The  ojd&i^pnysicians  considered  a  chalazion  as  a  hordeolum  which  had 
become  h^roied — i.  e.,  had  not  gone  on  to  suppuration — a  view  which  is  still 
at  presem^mdely  diffused  among  the  laity.  Others  supposed  that  the  chalazion 
was  a*Ample  retention-cyst  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  analogous  to  atheroma 
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of  the  sebaceous  glands.  Neither  of  these  views  is  correct — a  chalazion,  in 
fact,  being  formed  as  follows:  Some  interference  with  the  discharge  of  the 
viscid  sebum  is  set  up  in  one  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  The  sebum  therefore 
accumulates  in  the  acini  of  the  gland,  and  through  remaining  there  a  long  time 
becomes  inspissated  and  harder.  But  at  the  same  time  it  starts  up  an  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  of  the  acinus,  in  consequence  of  which  both  the  epithelium 
of  the  acinus  proliferates  and  an  inflammatory  infiltration  is  produced  in  the 
surrounding  tissue  of  the  tarsus.  The  latter  process  soon  becomes  the  pre¬ 
dominant  one,  so  that  both  the  acini  of  the  gland  and  the  tissue  of  the  tarsus 
ultimately  are  overwhelmed  in  an  overgrowth  of  small  cells.  This  growth 
of  cells  forms  a  soft  tissue  of  the  nature  of  granulation-tissue,  and,  like  the 
latter,  contains  also  giant  cells.  In  the  granulation-tumor  are  found  amorphous 
flakes  representing  the  remains  of  the  inspissated  contents  of  the  acini ;  and  on 
the  outside  it  is  inclosed  by  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue.  The  development 
of  the  latter  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tissue  surrounding  the  growing  tumor 
is  compressed  by  it  and  condensed  more  and  more  all  the  time.  Finally,  the 
central  portions  of  the  granulation -tumor  which  are  very  poor  in  vessels  break 
down  by  a  sort  of  mucilaginous  softening,  so  that  a  cavity  filled  with  a  turbid 
liquid  is  formed  in  the  center  of  the  growth.  Horner  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  analogy  between  chalazion  and  acne  rosacea.  Dermatologists, 
indeed,  deny  that  the  sebaceous  glands  are  concerned  in  the  development  of 
acne  nodules ;  but  I  have  been  able  repeatedly  to  convince  myself,  in  examining 
microscopical  preparations,  that  in  acne  rosacea  the  process  of  inflammatory  pro¬ 
liferation  begins  in  the  sebaceous  glands  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  in  the 
Meibomian  glands  in  the  case  of  chalazion. 

In  old  chalazia,  in  which  perforation  has  failed  to  take  place,  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  sometimes  become  liquefied.  The  chalazia  are  then  transformed  into  a 
sort  of  cyst  with  thick  envelope  and  with  turbid,  mucilaginous  contents.  Those 
chalazia  which  are  developed  upon  the  excretory  duct  of  a  Meibomian  gland 
assume  a  special  appearance.  They  are  then  situated  near  thto4rei|  border  of 
the  lid,,  from  which  they  project  like  a  kind  of  nipple,  while  ^^heir  posterior 
side  they  are  flattened  out  by  the  counter-pressure  of  the  «©Vall.  If  they  do 
harm  to  the  eye  mechanically,  they  are  to  be  removed  hj/aw*ation. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  persons  who  havpS^er  suffered  from  cha¬ 
lazia  begin  all  of  a  sudden  to  have  one  after  New  chalazia  keep 

developing  at  intervals  of  one  or  more  weeks,  *nahi£esting  their  presence  each 
time  by  the  renewal  of  the  slight  inflammatory^mptoms.  Finally,  one  or  more 
chalazia  are  found  in  each  of  the  four  Jidsr  In  particularly  bad  cases  an 
actual  degeneration  of  the  lids,  especiallMJP  the  upper,  takes  place.  The  lids 
are  thickened,  so  that  it  is  with  diT^M?y)  they  can  be  everted.  In  one  of  the 
cases  observed  by  me  the  lid  had  ae  one  centimetre  thick.  The  skin  of 
the  lids  forms  nodular  projecthendQJut  can  be  displaced  upon  its  bed  and  is  not 
essentially  altered.  The  conjun^i^al  surface  of  the  lids,  on  the  contrary,  appears, 
uneven,  nodular,  and  red  and  velvety  in  some  spots,  while  in  others  it 

shows  a  gray  translucency  d^is  perforated  by  sprouting  granulations.  In  extreme 
cases  of  this  sort  we*n^Jit  at  first  sight  be  disposed  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
a  tarsitis  or  a  neo^^t^.  In  operating  upon  such  cases  it  can  be  seen  that  the 

from  view  in  a  spongy  and  partially  softened 

the  chalazia,  we  may  extirpate  them  by  dividing 
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the  skin  over  them  and  then  cutting  them  out  of  the  tarsus.  A  fenestra  is  thus 
made  in  the  tarsus  and  in  the  conjunctiva  as  well.  Such  an  extirpation  of  the 
chalazia  is  pretty  tedious  and  painful,  for  which  reason  we  in  most  cases  prefer 
the  simple  incision,  and  are  perfectly  successful  with  it  too.  Extirpation  is  only 
indicated  when  we  are  dealing  with  large  chalazia,  which  project  far  forward 
and  have  a  particularly  thick  capsule. 

Affections  of  the  Tarsus. — The  tarsus  is  implicated  not  only  in  the 
diseases  of  the  Meibomian  glands  but  also  in  those  of  the  conjunctiva.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  trachoma  and  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva. 
In  the  former  we  can  often  feel,  when  we  evert  the  upper  lid,  that  the  tarsus  has 
become  thicker  and  more  unshapely.  This  depends  upon  its  inflammatory  in¬ 
filtration,  which  subsequently  leads  to  atrophy  and  distortion  through  cicatri¬ 
cial  contraction,  and  which  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief  cause 
of  trichiasis.  In  tarsal  cartilages  which  have  undergone  this  change,  the  Mei¬ 
bomian  glands  are  also  in  great  part  found  to  be  destroyed.  In  amyloid  degen¬ 
eration  of  the  conjunctiva  the  tarsus  itself  falls  a  victim  to  the  same  degenera¬ 
tion,  so  that  it  is  transformed  into  a  large,  unshapely,  friable  structure  (see  page 
99). 


There  is  a  primary  affection  of  the  tarsus  ( tarsitis  syphilitica)  which  occurs 
as  a  consequence  of  syphilis.  This  develops  very  gradually,  and  as  a  rule  with¬ 
out  any  notable  pain.  When  it  has  reached  its  acme  we  find  one  or  both  lids 
of  the  same  eye  greatly  enlarged  and  the  skin  of  the  lid  tense  and  reddened. 
Upon  palpation  we  can  convince  ourselves  that  the  cause  of  the  enlargement  lies 
in  the  tarsus,  which  can  be  felt  through  the  skin  as  a  thick  structure  of  carti¬ 
laginous  hardness  and  ungainly  form.  The  swelling  of  the  tarsus  is  usually  so 
great  that  the  lid  can  no  longer  be  everted.  The  enlarged  tarsus  consists,  as  is 
evident  when  it  is  cut  into,  of  a  lardaceous,  bloodless  tissue.  The  cilia  upon 
the  affected  lid  fall  out,  and  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front  of  the  ear  upon  the 
same  side  swells  up.  After  the  swelling  has  been  for  we&teAnaintained  at  the 
same  height,  it  disappears  very  slowly  again  until  theJH^sus  has  reached  its 
former  volume,  or  has  even,  in  consequence  of  atrohU^^allen  somewhat  below 
it.  It  takes  several  months  for  the  disease  to  run  sffiSth rough  its  course.  Tar¬ 
sitis  makes  its  appearance  in  the  third  stage  of  ^ropilis,  and  is  accordingly  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  gummatous  infiltration  ofttfeHrarsus. 


IY.  Anomalies  of  Position  d  Connection  of  the  Lids. 

1.  Trichia ^  and  Distichiasis. 

110.  Trichiasis  *  consis&teXthe  fact  that  the  cilia,  instead  of  looking 


forward,  are  directed  md^m*  less  backward  so  as  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  cornea.  TkiiOnomaly  of  position  either  affects  all  the  cilia, 
or  only  those  whicl\project  most  posteriorly ;  it  may  also  extend  over 
the  whole  length^pthe  border  of  the  lid,  or  be  present  over  a  part  of  it 
only  (total  amt^artial  trichiasis).  The  inverted  cilia  are  seldom  nor¬ 
mal,  beiim&W the  most  part  stunted,  and  consisting  of  short  stumps  or 
of  minuft^spale,  and  scarcely  visible  hairs. 

^Tjn^iiasis  causes  a  continual  irritation  of  the  eyeball,  due  to  the 
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action  of  the  cilia ;  there  are  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  sense  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye.  The  cornea  iself  suffers  more 
considerable  injury.  Superficial  opacities  are  produced  in  it,  since  the 
epithelium,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  irritation,  undergoes  a  sort 
of  callous  thickening,  and  may  be  regarded  as  protecting  thus  the  cornea 
against  external  injuries.  In  other  cases  deposits  like  pannus  or  ulcers 
of  the  cornea  are  formed.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  persons  are 
tormented  by  frequent  recurrences  of  corneal  ulcers,  until  at  length 
the  physician  discovers  one  minute  cilium  which  is  directed  toward  the 
cornea,  and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  ulcers. 

'  The  most  frequent  cause  of  trichiasis  is  trachoma  (page  64).  The 
conjunctiva,  which  in  the  regressive  stage  of  trachoma  undergoes  cica¬ 
tricial  shrinking  and  contracts,  tends  to  draw  the  external  covering  of 
the  lid  backward  over  the  free  border  of  the  latter,  and  thus  puts  the 
cilia  more  and  more  in  a  false  direction.  At  first  the  most  posterior 
cilia,  afterward  the  anterior  rows,  too,  are  turned  backward.  The  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  tarsus  acts  to  produce  the  same  effect.  On  account  of 
it,  that  portion  of  the  tarsus  which  adjoins  the  free  border  of  the  lid 
bends  off  at  an  angle  from  the  rest  of  the  cartilage  and  is  turned  back¬ 
ward  (£l5  Fig.  19  I?),  and  in  so  doing  it  draws  with  it  the  covering  of 
the  free  border  of  the  lid  which  is  firmly  attached  to  it. 

Partial  trichiasis,  in  which  only  some  of  the  cilia  are  turned  back¬ 
ward,  develops  in  consequence  of  cicatrices  which  have  been  left  by 
blepharitis,  hordeolum,  diphtheria,  burns,  operations,  etc.,  upon  the 
free  border  of  the  lid  or  in  the  conjunctiva. 

Under  the  name  of  distichiasis  *  is  designated  the  c&Adition  in 
which,  the  lids  being  otherwise  normally  formed,  there  a^kwo  rows  of 
cilia,  one  of  which  looks  forward ;  and  the  other,  whkMfe  usually  less 
perfectly  developed,  is  directed  backward.  This  co^Cption  occurs  as  a 
congenital  anomaly,  and  is  sometimes  present  in  Hl^rour  lids. 

Treatment. — When  only  a  few  of  the  cilkH2©e  an  improper  posi¬ 
tion  they  can  be  removed  by  epilation.  InaSiaaAcn  as  they  grow  again, 
epilation  must  be  repeated  at  intervals  oipNfew  weeks — a  thing  which 
can  very  often  be  attended  to  by  the  patient  himself.  It  is  still  bet¬ 
ter  to  employ  a  method  in  which,  wifcfrSne  performance  of  epilation,  the 
follicle  of  the  cilium  is  at  the  s^j^trme  destroyed,  so  that  the  latter 
does  not  grow  again.  The  bestwbeedure  for  this  purpose  is  electroly¬ 
sis.  The  two  poles  of  a  coi(st^nt-current  battery  are  so  arranged  that 
the  positive  pole  is  foripq^by  a  sponge  electrode,  the  negative  pole  by 
a  hne  sewing-needle,  ^fee  latter  is  introduced  into  the  hair-follicle  of 
the  cilium  and  tha.G^Ntut  closed  by  the  application  of  the  sponge  elec¬ 
trode  to  the  t  v  At  once  a  light  foam  is  seen  to  exude  from  the 


root  of  the  c 


This  is  formed  by  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas 


*  From  8/s,  double,  and  <tt/yos,  a  row. 
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which  are  developed  at  the  negative  pole  and  give  evidence  of  the 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  tissue-fluids  produced  by  the  electric 
current.  By  virtue  of  this  decomposition  an  adequate  destruction  of 
the  hair-follicle  results  without  any  eschar  being  produced.  The  cilium 
can  now  be  very  readily  drawn  out,  or  it  falls  out  afterward  of  itself 
and  it  never  grows  again.  The  operation  is  pretty  painful.  When 
quite  a  large  number  of  the  cilia  or  all  of  them  are  directed  toward  the 
eyeball,  epilation  is  not  suitable ;  in  that  case  those  methods  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  means  of  which  the  cilia  are  brought  to  their  proper  position 
by  a  shifting  of  the  place  in  which  the  hair-bulbs  are  implanted  (see  the 
section  on  operations,  §  168). 

The  term  distichiasis  is  employed  by  most  authors  not  only  for  the  condition 
in  which  there  are  congenitally  two  rows  of  cilia,  but  also  for  the  acquired 
anomaly  of  position  due  to  trachoma,  when  simply  the  posterior  rows  of  cilia 
are  set  backward,  while  the  anterior  are  directed  even  more  forward  than  usual. 
But  this  condition  is  identical  in  its  nature  with  trichiasis  proper,  and  differs 
from  it  only  in  degree.  At  the  commencement  of  the  cicatricial  contraction 
the  rows  of  cilia  are  first  drawn  apart,  and  then  the  posterior  and  last  of  all  the 
anterior  row  are  turned  backward.  Accordingly,  distichiasis  is  developed  first 
and  trichiasis  afterward,  and  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  not  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  I  hence  prefer  to  use  the  expression  trichiasis  for  this  con¬ 
dition  in  all  its  phases,  and  to  confine  the  term  distichiasis  to  the  congenital 
cases  in  which  two  regular  series  of  cilia  are  present.  Then  trichiasis  and  dis¬ 
tichiasis  really  denote  two  conditions  which  differ  absolutely  in  their  nature. 


2.  Entropion . 

111.  Entropion*  is  a  rolling  inward  of  the The  distinction 
between  entropion  and  trichiasis  is  one  of  deggeie*  In  the  latter  the 
border  of  the  lid,  as  a  whole,  is  properly  ^rtQfrted,  but  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  lid  is  rounded  off  and  the  dtf!5)are  turned  backward.  In 
entropion  the  whole  margin  of  the  lidiQKolved  back  so  as  not  to  he 
visible  at  all  when  the  open  eye  is  selnjfrcm  in  front.  Hence,  to  get  a 
view  of  the  border  of  the  lid  we  h^f  1°  r°ll  the  lid  out  aga^n  by  draw¬ 
ing  it  up  toward  the  margin  of  Cbfe  orbit.  The  evil  consequences  of 
entropion  are  the  same  as  of  trichiasis.  According  to  their  eti¬ 

ology  we  distinguish  two  gwie)ies  of  entropion : 

(a)  Entropion  spasSwm  is  that  form  which  is  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  ofbici^aris.  The  fibers  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the 
orbicularis  (see  page*4?o2)  describe  arcs  having  a  curvature  in  two  different 
directions.  Ohrabrt  of  curvature  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  muscular 
fibers  encird^Ct&e  palpebral  fissure ;  the  concavity  of  these  arcs  accord¬ 
ingly  look^^ward  the  palpebral  fissure  and  is  directed  downward  in  the 
upper  ft^Mip ward  in  the  lower.  The  second  variety  of  curvature  is 
cau^jd^by  the  fact  that  the  muscular  fibers  in  conjunction  with  the 


*  From  cV,  in,  and  Tptireiy,  to  turn. 
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lids  are  molded  to  the  anterior  convex  surface  of  the  eyeball ;  the  con¬ 
cavity  of  these  arcs  looks  backward  in  both  lids.  When  the  fibers  of 
the  orbicularis  contract,  they  tend  to  shorten  from  the  form  of  an  arc 
to  that  of  its  chord.  In  so  doing  they  exert  a  double  action :  by  the 
flattening  out  of  the  first  set  of  curves  they  narrow  the  palpebral  fis¬ 
sure;  by  the  flattening  out  of  the  second  set  they  press  the  lids  against 
the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  As  long  as  the  pressure  takes  place  in  the 
same  way  over  the  whole  height  of  the  lid  the  latter  is  applied  uni¬ 
formly  to  the  eyeball.  It  is  otherwise  when  from  mechanical  reasons 
one  part  or  another  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  muscle  gets  the 
upper  hand,  so  that  the  lid  is  pressed  backward  more  strongly  at  one 
spot  than  at  another.  When  the  bundle  adjoining  the  border  of  the  lid 
surpasses  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  muscle  in  force,  the  border  of 
the  lid  is  tilted  backward  and  entropion  develops.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  action  of  those  fibers  which  lie  next  to  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  is  stronger  than  the  action  of  the  bundle  adjoining  the  border 
of  the  lid,  the  latter  is  flapped  over  to  the  outside  and  ectropion  ensues. 
Thus  the  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
produce  two  opposite  conditions,  entropion  and  ectropion,  and  we  now 
have  to  investigate  those  conditions  that  determine  in  which  of  these 
two  senses  4he  mechanical  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  orbicularis 
makes  itself  felt. 

For  an  entropion  to  develop,  two  conditions  are  necessary :  defective 
support  of  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  and  an  abundant  amount  of  exten¬ 
sible  skin  upon  the  lid.  Under  normal  circumstances,  when  the  border 
of  the  lid  is  pressed  backward  by  the  muscular  bundle  adjoining  it 
against  the  eyeball,  it  finds  in  it  support  and  resistance.  eyeball 

is  taken  out,  the  border  of  the  lid  is  allowed  to  flapOT&ck.  Hence 
entropion  spasticum  develops  most  of  all  when  the  ^pNoall  is  wanting 
(entropion organicum  of  Stellwag).  For  entropion^nevelop,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  eyeball  to  be  entirelW^pent ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  it  should  be  diminished  in  size,  or  shouHjiffiply  be  situated  more 
deeply  in  the  orbit,  as  it  is  in  the  old  and  Imp.  Again,  when  the  border 
of  the  lid  is  rolled  inward,  the  skin  of  th&JM  is  drawn  after  it.  If  this 
is  prevented  an  entropion  can  not  desreWp.  If  the  entropionized  lid  is 
put  back  in  place,  and  then  the  *jraa)of  the  lid  is  drawn  a  little  up 
toward  the  margin  of  the  orbit3^hafixed  there  by  pressure,  the  rolling 
in  again  of  the  lid  is  render^cl  ^impossible.  Entropion  spasticum,  there¬ 
fore,  does  not  develop  in  j^eimns  with  rigid  and  elastic  skin  upon  the 
lids,  but  requires  the  ihS^nce  of  a  large  amount  of  wrinkly,  readily 
displaceable  skin,  siv*^-as  we  meet  with  in  old  persons. 

It  is  clear  tffiiMab  rolling  in  of  the  lids  is  favored  when  the  fibers 
of  the  orbicularil^h’e  very  forcibly  contracted,  as  in  blepharospasm,  and 
also  when  Ha-^pjpssure  with  which  the  muscular  bundles  of  the  orbicu¬ 
laris  are  Squeezed  against  the  border  of  the  lid  is  aggravated  by  an  ex- 
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ternal  pressure — i.  e.,  by  a  bandage.  Similarly,  blepharophimosis  acts 
to  favor  the  development  of  entropion  (see  page  494). 

If  we  summarize  what  has  just  been  said,  it  follows  that  entropion 
spasticum  develops  only  in  elderly  people  with  flabby  lids,  and  that  its 
production  is  favored  by  a  deep  situation,  a  diminution  in  size,  or  the 
absence  of  the  eyeball,  by  the  existence  of  a  blepharospasm  or  a  ble¬ 
pharophimosis,  or  by  the  wearing  of  a  bandage.  For  the  last-named 
reason  entropion  is  a  frequent  and  unpleasant  complication  during  the 
after-treatment  of  cataract-operations,  in  which  case  we  are  dealing 
with  elderly  people  whose  eyes  have  to  be  kept  bandaged  for  quite  a 
long  time. 

Entropion  spasticum  is  observed  almost  without  exception  in  the 
lower  lid. 

( 1))  Entropion  cicatriceum  is  caused  by  cicatricial  contraction  of  the 
conjunctiva  by  means  of  which  the  free  border  of  the  lid  is  drawn  in¬ 
ward.  It  may  be  said  to  form  one  step  further  on  the  way  upon  which 
trichiasis  has  started.  Like  the  latter,  it  is  observed  after  trachoma, 
diphtheria,  burns  of  the  conjunctiva,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  entropion  is  either  with  or  without  operation.  In 
entropion  spasticum  which  has  formed  beneath  a  bandage,  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  latter  is  often  all  that  is  required.  If  we  are  compelled 
by  important  reasons  to  continue  the  bandage,  we  place  upon  the  lower 
lid  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  a  roll  of  adhesive 
plaster,  which  is  kept  pressed  against  the  lid  by  the  bandage.  This 
procedure  depends  upon  the  observation  that  the  entropionized  lower 
lid  takes  a  correct  position  spontaneously  when  we  ra^$s  back  with  our 
fingers  that  portion  b f  it  which  lies  next  to  tlmp^irgin  of  the  orbit. 
Another  method  of  exerting  a  constant  pressm^pf  this  sort  has  been 
proposed  by  Arlt :  One  end  of  a  narrow  strij^fiMinen  is  fastened  with 
collodion  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  lid&grreath  the  internal  angle  of 
the  eye;  from  this  point  the  strip  is/?t*p^hed  tightly  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  lid  toward  the  outer  sijdeS«nid  is  there  again  fastened  by 
means  of  collodion.  If  entropio/TV>ecurs  consequence  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  eyeball,  we  enjoin^jjhe  wearing  of  an  artificial  eye.  If  we 
can  not  attain  our  object  bjQnoodless  measures,  we  must  proceed  to 
the  performance  of  an  o^^gjion  (see  section  on  operations,  §  171). 

S.  Ectropion . 

112.  Ectropio^onsists  in  the  revolution  of  the  lid  outward,  so  that 
its  conjunctiva^Mnace  looks  forward.  It  is,  therefore,  the  opposite  of 
entropion.  ♦Jflfere  are  different  degrees  of  ectropion.  The  lowest  de¬ 
gree  is  tl^Hh  which  the  internal  margin  of  the  lid  stands  off  a  little 
from  the  eyeball  ( eversion  of  the  border  of  the  lid).  Even  this  very 
slig’trtvtqgree,  however,  bears  within  itself  the  conditions  for  its  own 
increase.  With  the  eversion  of  the  border  of  the  lid  there  is  also  asso- 
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dated  eversion  of  the  puncta,  in  consequence  of  which  epiphora  de¬ 
velops,  and  by  this  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  and  hence 
an  increase  of  the  ectropion  are  produced.  Ectropion  may  present  all 
degrees  up  to  complete  eversion  of  the  entire  lid.  The  consequences  of 
ectropion  are  epiphora  and  also  redness  and  thickening  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  wherever  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  The  hypertrophy  of  the 
conjunctiva  may  reach  such  a  high  degree,  especially  if  this  membrane 
lias  already  been  considerably  altered  (by  acute  blennorrhcea  or  by 
trachoma),  that  the  conjunctiva  looks  like  exuberant  “  proud  ”  flesh 
(wound-granulations),  whence  the  old  designations  ectropion  luxurians 
or  ectropion  sarcomatosum.  In  high  degrees  of  ectrojnon  the  cornea 
is  incompletely  covered  by  the  lids,  so  that  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  is 
set  up. 

According  to  differences  in  their  etiology  the  following  kinds  of 
ectropion  are  distinguished : 

(a)  Ectropion  Spasticnm.  It  was  shown  above  that  the  lid  is  rolled 
outward  whenever  those  fibers  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicu¬ 
laris  lying  near  the  margin  of  the  orbit  get  the  upper  hand  over  those 
which  are  found  next  to  the  border  of  the  lid.  The  mechanical  con¬ 
ditions  which  produce  this  ascendency  are  the  direct  opposite  of  those 
which  we  have  found  to  be  the  causes  of  entropion.  They  consist 
partly  in  the  displacement  forward  of  the  tarsal  portion  of  the  lid,  and 
partly  in  a  firm,  elastic  structure  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  palpebral  border  is  drawn  up  toward  the  margin  of  the 
orbit.  We  often  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  effect  of  a  traction 
of  this  sort  when  we  try  to  open  the  palpebral  fissure  in  a^ild  with 
swollen  lids  and  with  blepharospasm.  As  soon  as  we  Sjgcv^the  lids 
apart  they  tilt  forward  spontaneously,  and  in  such  cas,«£lf  we  should 
not  carefully  put  the  lids  back  in  place  we  might  re^0riv  set  up  a  per¬ 
manent  spastic  ectropion.  For,  the  peripheral  bulges  of  the  palpebral 
portion  of  the  muscle  contract  behind  the  evaHl©tarsal  portions  of  the 
lid  and  maintain  them  in  their  faulty  positiotu'  Then,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  paraphimosis,  the  everted  lids  swSi  up  from  engorgement,  a 
fact  which  renders  their  reposition  tla£  more  difficult  the  longer  the 
condition  lasts.  Inasmuch  as  a  cerfrraMegree  of  tension  of  the  skin  of 
the  lids  is  requisite  for  the  devqWj0>em  of  spastic  ectropion,  this  con¬ 
dition  is  found  principally  in  ohHaren  and  young  persons. 

The  second  condition  ^nepioned  above  for  the  development  of 
ectropion  is  the  forcing  o£  tne  tarsal  portion  of  the  lid  away  from  the 
eyeball,  by  which  the^S^ion  of  the  lid  is  favored.  It  occurs  mostly 
through  thickeniim^vtne  conjunctiva,  particularly  in  consequence  of 
acute  blennorrl^Vwid  trachoma.  Moreover,  the  eyeball  itself  may 
force  the  lids^scmar  forward  that  they  become  ectropionized,  as  in 
enlargemeiji-J^  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  (ectropion  mechanicum  of 
StellwagV 
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The  two  antecedent  determining  causes  above  mentioned  will  be 
the  more  apt  to  induce  eversion  of  the  lid  in  proportion  as  there  is  a 
coincident  blepharospasm  by  which  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  lid 
are  forced  backward. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  ectropion  spasticum  is  par¬ 
ticularly  prone  to  occur  in  young  persons  who  at  the  same  time  suffer 
from  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  with  swelling  of  the  latter  and 
coincident  blepharospasm.  Ectropion  spasticum  frequently  affects  the 
upper  and  lower  lids  simultaneously. 

(b)  Ectropion  paralyticum  arises  as  a  result  of  paralysis  of  the  orbic¬ 
ularis.  The  lids  are  then  no  longer  kept  pressed  against  the  eyeball 
by  the  contraction  of  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis,  and  thus  the  lower 
lid  sinks  down  of  its  own  weight.  For  this  reason  ectropion  paralyti- 
cum  is  found  only  in  the  lower  lid ;  the  upper  lid,  because  of  its  weight, 
remaining  applied  to  the  eyeball  even  when  there  is  no  action  of  the 
muscle.  In  conjunction  with  the  drooping  of  the  lower  lid  there  is  an 
inability  to  lift  it  in  the  act  of  closing  the  lids.  Consequently  the  pal¬ 
pebral  fissure  can  not  be  perfectly  shut  (lagophthalmus). 

(, c )  Ectropion  senile  also  is  found  only  in  the  lower  lid.  It  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  old  people  the  lower  lid  is  relaxed  in  all  its  parts 
and  is  pressed  with  insufficient  force  against  the  eyeball  by  the  enfee¬ 
bled  fibers  of  the  orbicularis.  Another  factor  that  here  comes  into  play 
is  the  chronic  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  (catarrhus  senilis),  which  is  so 
frequent  in  old  people.  Ectropion  of  the  lower  lid  also  occurs  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  enfeeblement  of  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  when  the  lid  has 
been  divided  in  a  vertical  direction  at  any  spot,  or^ien  the  external 
commissure  has  been  destroyed,  so  that  the  contin^fey  If  the  orbicularis 
is  interrupted  somewhere.  r£> 

(cl)  Ectropion  cicatriceum  develops  when^jcSue  part  of  the  skin  of 
the  lid  has  been  destroyed  and  has  been  #^Mced  by  cicatrices  so  that 
the  lid  is  contracted.  Injuries,  panfctd^rly  burns,  ulcers,  gangrene, 
excision  of  the  skin  in  operations^eAv^ay  give  rise  to  it.  Ectropion 
frequently  develops  as  a  sequel  tcv^hdes  of  the  orbit  in  scrofulous  chil¬ 
dren.  Here,  in  addition  to  thp  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  its 
fixation  to  the  osseous  cicafcraMipon  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is  of  mo¬ 
ment,  and  with  this  thqaeffija^sociated  marked  retraction  of  the  skin. 
So  also  ectropion  is  sewjs^by  the  contraction  of  the  skin  and  the  loss 
of  its  elasticity  tha1^e«mts  from  the  eczema  wdiich  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  continual  wetting  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  by  the  tears  or  from 
other  causes.  JS^rropion  is  therefore  frequently  found  along  with  a 
blepharitis  ^f\h?ng  standing  and  with  lesions  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
the  laclm^Sl  sac. 

Ffon^perative  treatment  is  successful  mainly  in  ectropion  spasticum. 
It\jjo^sts  in  putting  the  lid  back  in  place  and  keeping  it  pressed 
3kanm  the  eyeball  by  a  well-fitting  bandage.  In  ectropion  paralyticum 
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we  must  employ,  besides  the  bandage,  the'  remedies  indicated  for  the 
cure  of  the  facial  paralysis,  particularly  electricity.  Ectropion  senile  is 
curable  without  an  operation  only  as  long  as  it  has  not  reached  any 
very  high  degree.  For  quite  a  long  space  of  time  the  eye  must  be 
bandaged  at  night,  and  the  patient  must  be  told,  when  wiping  away 
the  tears  that  flow  down  over  his  cheek,  to  apply  his  handkerchief  from 
below  upward,  and  not,  as  is  ordinarily  done,  from  above  downward,  a 
proceeding  by  which  the  lid  is  drawn  down  only  so  much  the  more. 
It  is  furthermore,  advisable  to  slit  up  the  inferior  canaliculus  in  order 
to  diminish  the  epiphora  due  to  the  eversion  of  the  punctum.  The 
higher  degrees  of  ectropion,  and  particularly  ectropion  cicatriceum, 
require  treatment  by  an  operation,  of  which  the  section  on  operations 
(§  172)  contains  a  description. 


Jf..  Ankyloblepharon. 

113.  Ankyloblepharon  *  consists  in  an  adhesion  of  the  upper  to  the 
lower  lid  along  the  palpebral  margin.  It  is  either  partial  or  total,  and 
is  very  often  combined  with  an  adhesion  between  the  lid  and  the  eye¬ 
ball,  or  symblepharon.  It  also  has  a  common  etiology  with  the  latter ; 
it  originates,  that  is,  when,  as  a  result  of  burns,  ulcers,  etc.,  the  borders 
of  the  two  lids  are  converted  into  raw  surfaces  at  opposed  points  and  so 
become  adherent. 

Through  ankyloblepharon  the  palpebral  fissure  is  diminished  in 
size  and  the  movements  of  the  lids  are  hindered ;  in  total  ankyloble¬ 
pharon  there  is  complete  occlusion  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  The  treat¬ 
ment,  when  we  are  dealing  with  simple  ankyloblepharon  without  coin¬ 
cident  symblepharon,  consists  in  separating  the  adherd^lms  by  an 
operation.  If  the  adhesion  extends  as  far  as  the  anaLA&i  the  lid,  the 
latter  must  be  supplied  with  a  lining  of  conjunctoC&s  otherwise  the 
adhesion  would  form  again,  starting  from  the  In  the  cases  in 

which  symblepharon  is  present  along  with  tl^ahkyloblepharon,  it  de¬ 
pends  mainly  upon  the  extent  of  the  fojnkjJwnether  an  operation  is 
practicable  at  all  or  not. 

5.  Symblepharon \  fcsjpfee  page  109). 

6.  BlqriQjtopliwiosis. 

In  blepliarophimosis  f  tbe(^upebral  fissure  appears  to  be  contracted 
at  the  external  angle  of  t&gjlye.  Upon  drawing  the  lids  apart  we  see 
that  the  contraction  ia^3yduced  by  a  fold  of  skin  which  extends  in  a 
vertical  direction  at^ttte  external  angle  of  the  eye  and  juts  out  in 
front  of  it  like  a^lQhig  screen.  If  we  draw  the  fold  of  skin  outward, 
we  disclose  beh&^Mt  the  normally  formed  external  palpebral  angle  with 

a  stiff  limb  [or  a  thong],  and  pxeQapov,  eyelid. 
lErom  &\€(papov,  lid,  and  (plfxao-is ,  contraction,  from  <pi/x6s ,  a  muzzle. 
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the  delicate  ligament  uniting  the  borders  of  the  two  lids.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  ankyloblepharon  and  blepliarophimosis,  two  conditions 
which  are  commonly  confounded,  is  therefore  as  follows :  In  ankylo¬ 
blepharon  the  borders  of  the  lids  are  adherent  to  each  other,  but  in 
blepliarophimosis  they  are  normal,  and  the  contraction  of  the  palpebral 
fissure  is  only  apparent,  being  caused  by  the  drawing  of  a  fold  of  skin 
over  its  outer  extremity. 

Blepliarophimosis  is  most  frequently  found  in  persons  who  suffer 
from  lachrymation  and  blepharospasm  of  long  standing — that  is,  it  is 
especially  met  with  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  orig¬ 
inates  in  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  due  to  their  being  frequently 
moistened  with  the  tears  or  with  secretion.  If  the  contraction  is  par¬ 
ticularly  marked  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  skin  from  the  adjacent 
parts  is  drawn  up  so  as  to  project  over  the  palpebral  fissure  on  the 
temporal  side  like  a  sliding  screen.  We  can  artificially  imitate  bleph- 
arophimosis  by  drawing  the  skin  from  the  temple  over  the  palpebral 
fissure  with  our  fingers.  Blepliarophimosis  is  ordinarily  not  found  at 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  because  the  adjoining  skin  of  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  is  not  so  readily  displaced,  although  here  too  a  projecting  fold 
of  skin  is  exceptionally  formed. 

Blepliarophimosis  accordingly,  like  that  form  of  ectropion  which 
occurs  in  connection  with  chronic  catarrh,  lachrymation,  etc.,  owes 
its  origin  to  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The  difference 
between  the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  contraction 
makes  itself  apparent  chiefly  in  the  horizontal  direction ;  in  the  second 
case,  in  the  vertical  direction.  Blepharospasm  and  »&&ppion,  therefore, 
as  originating  from  the  same  cause,  may  be  botl^wesent  at  the  same 
time.  That  this  in  general  is  but  rarely  the  ctf^ls  due  to  the  upward 
traction  which  the  vertical  fold  of  skin  forajKl;  the  blepliarophimosis 
exerts  upon  the  lower  lid  and  which  opra^Hdie  eversion  of  the  latter. 
In  fact,  therefore,  blepliarophimosis  ifTCyaJly  favors  the  development  of 
an  entropion,  which  in  such  cases  cfaiNnen  be  cured  simply  by  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  blepliarophimosis.  ^ybther  consequence  of  blepharophi- 
mosis  is  the  contraction — to  benmre,  an  apparent  one  only — of  the  pal¬ 
pebral  fissure,  which  conseqj^fifiy  can  not  be  opened  as  wide  as  usual. 

If  blepharophimosi^mteSs  any  trouble,  it  may  be  removed  by 
widening  the  palpebrqjfvftssure  by  means  of  canthoplasty  (see  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  operations,  ). 


♦  Co 

^  7.  Lagophthalmus. 

By  la^j^thalmus  *  is  meant  an  incomplete  closure  of  the  pal¬ 
pebral  when  the  lids  are  shut  together.  In  the  lesser  degrees  of 

hare’s-eye,  from  \ayiis,  hare,  because  it  was  believed  that  hares  sleep  with 
tW  eyes  open. 
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lagophthalmus  complete  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  still  possible 
by  squeezing  the  lids  together ;  but  since  during  sleep  there  is  no  such 
squeezing  up  of  the  lids,  but  only  a  gentle  closure  of  them,  these  patients 
sleep  with  their  eyes  open,  and  from  this  the  disease  derives  its  name. 
In  the  higher  degrees  of  lagophthalmus  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the 
patients,  even  by  squeezing  their  lids  together,  to  bring  them  into  con¬ 
tact. 

The  evil  consequences  of  lagophthalmus  depend  upon  the  harm 
which  the  eyeball  suffers  from  being  insufficiently  covered.  What 
part  of  the  eyeball  is  it  that  remains  uncovered  by  the  lids  in  lagoph¬ 
thalmus?  If  we  tell  a  patient  with  lagophthalmus  of  slight  degree  to 
shut  his  lids  lightly  together,  we  see  that  the  borders  of  the  lids  remain 
separated  some  millimetres  from  each  other,  and  that  between  them 
there  lies  the  part  of  the  sclera  that  is  beneath  the  cornea,  but  not  the 
cornea  itself.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
lids  are  shut  the  eye  is  turned  upward,  so  that  the  cornea  is  concealed 
beneath  the  upper  lid.  The  same  is  the  case  during  sleep.  Hence  the 
only  part  of  the  conjunctiva  sclerae  that  is  constantly  exposed  to  the 
air  is  that  situated  below  the  cornea.  As  a  result  of  this  exposure  it  is 
injected,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  the  symptoms  of  a  chronic  con¬ 
junctival  catarrh.  In  the  higher  degrees  of  lagophthalmus  the  cornea, 
too,  is  seen  to  lie  in  the  slit  which  remains  open  when  the  lids  are 
closed  together ;  and,  because  the  cornea  is  turned  upward,  it  is  the 
lower  part  of  it  that  is  seen.  Lagophthalmus  but  seldom  reaches  a 
degree  such  that  the  cornea  remains  completely  uncovered.  The  cor¬ 
nea  may  suffer  in  two  ways  from  being  covered  insufficiently :  either 
it  dries  up  wherever  it  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  air,^B$nhe  dried 
portions  becoming  necrotic,  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  j^ues  (see  page 
161) ;  or  the  cornea  protects  itself  against  the  expost^mny  a  change  in 
its  epithelium  which  becomes  thicker  and  epidj^ioid,  so  that  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  cornea  are  preserved  froi^^esiccation  (xerosis  of 
the  cornea,  see  page  112).  But  as  opacitwbQ^ly  ot  the  epithelium  and 
of  the  cornea  itself  is  associated  with  thisX^ocess,  the  sight  is  thereby 
prejudiced.  In  any  case,  therefore,  visjorHrs  endangered  in  lagophthal- 
nius  if  the  latter  is  so  considerable  ffera#  the  cornea  is  no  longer  suffi¬ 
ciently  covered.  Another  resuld  {pCT^gophthalmus  is  epiphora,  since 
complete  closure  of  the  lids  is^Wfiiisite  for  the  normal  conduction  of 
tears  into  the  nose.  f* 

The  causes  of  lagopli^milmus  are :  1.  Shortening  of  the  lids. 
This  is  in  most  cases  c&S^l  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the 
lids  in  consequenc<v<^^burns,  ulcers  (particularly  lupus),  operations, 
etc-  Less  frecm^Oare  the  cases  of  congenital  shortness  of  the  lids. 
Such  cases  are,  civfo’acterized  by  the  fact  that  the  palpebral  fissure  still 


remains 

lightly 


distance  of  some  millimetres  when  the  lids  are  shut 
and  that,  nevertheless,  no  signs  whatever  of  loss  of  the 
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skin  of  the  lids  under  the  form  of  cicatrices  are  present.  There  often 
exists  in  these  cases  the  symptoms  of  a  chronic  blepharitis  ulcerosa. 
2.  Ectropion.  3.  Paralysis  of  the  orbicularis.  In  this  case  it  is  the 
lower  lid  alone  which  is  accountable  for  the  lagophthalmus,  the  former 
not  being  raised  when  the  lids  are  closed.  4.  The  state,  occurring  in 
persons  who  are  very  ill  or  who  are  unconscious,  in  which  the  eyes  re¬ 
main  open  on  account  of  a  depression  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea, 
so  that  the  reflex  acts  of  winking  and  of  shutting  the  lids  are  no  longer 
set  up.  5.  Enlargement  or  prominence  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  lids,  in 
spite  of  their  normal  size  and  mobility,  are  unable  to  cover  it  com¬ 
pletely.  In  this  connection  particular  mention  must  be  made  of  Base¬ 
dow’s  disease,  in  which  the  lagophthalmus  is  bilateral,  so  that  bilateral 
blindness  sometimes  occurs  as  a  result  of  it. 

The  treatment  of  lagophthalmus  consists  first  of  all  in  regarding 
the  causal  indication — i.  e.,  in  the  removal  of  those  conditions  which 
prevent  the  complete  closure  of  the  lids.  Tinder  this  head  belong  the 
remedying  of  contraction  of  the  lids  by  means  of  blepharoplastv,  the 
cure  of  ectropion,  the  treatment  of  facial  paralysis,  etc.  Until  we 
have  succeeded  in  doing  away  with  the  lagophthalmus  itself,  for  which 
often  quite  a  long  time  is  required,  the  eye  must  be  protected  from  the 
evil  consequences  of  the  disease.  This  is  accomplished  by  closing  the 
palpebral  fissure  artificially  with  a  bandage.  For  this  purpose  we  first 
bring  the  borders  of  the  lids  into  perfect  apposition,  and  keep  them 
thus  by  strips  of  sticking-plaster  which  are  attached  vertically  across  the 
lids ;  Over  this  is  applied  an  ordinary  protective  bandage  with  dry  cot¬ 
ton.  In  the  lighter  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  bandage  only  at 
night,  since  then  the  danger  of  desiccation  of  the^p^a  is  the  greatest, 
and  during  the  day  the  act  of  winking  suffices  k^jeep  the  cornea  moist. 
But  in  the  higher  degrees  of  lagophthalmuQo^  in  cases  in  which  the 
cornea  is  already  attacked,  the  bandage  be  worn  constantly.  In 

those  cases  in  which  the  removal  of  th^Qause  of  the  lagophthalmus  is 
impossible,  or  is  likely  to  require  a  Ibng  time  (as,  for  example,  in 
the  cure  of  a  case  of  Basedow’s^foease),  it  would  be  disagreeable  for 
the  patient  to  have  to  wear  a  baiuMge  for  so  long  a  time — a  year  or  so. 
For  these  cases  tarsorrha]}hJ^(see  section  on  operations,  §  170) 


advisable,  by  which  the. 


ral  fissure  is  abbreviated  and  the  borders 


of  the  lids  are  brought^Hrer  each  other,  so  that  the  closure  of  the  lids 
is  facilitated. 

Congenital  siioQ^ess  of  the  lids  does  not  usually  reach  any  considerable 
degree.  The  jp^eoral  fissure,  when  the  lids  are  closed  lightly,  gapes  a.  few 
millimetres^ ^^nat  a  narrow  line  of  sclera  (but  not  the  cornea)  is  visible  in  it. 
Anothei^S^of  congenital  shortness  of  the  lids  is  that  such  people  sleep  with 
pn^E  perfectly  shut.  This,  to  be  sure,  also  occurs  in  persons  with  norma 
have,  in  fact,  found  that  the  peculiarity  of  sleeping  with  the  eyes  hal 
ereditary  in  many  families.  But  in  this  case  the  individual  concerne 
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will,  when  told  to  close  the  lids  gently  together,  do  it  properly  and  perfectly, 
while  the  man  wdiose  lids  are  too  short  effects  their  closure  only  by  screwing 
them  up  tight.  The  measurement  of  the  lids  affords  more  exact  information  in 
regard  to  their  relations  as  to  size.  This  measurement  can  only  be  performed 
in  the  upper  lid,  because  the  lower  lid  has  no  sharp  boundary-line  separating  it 
from  the  cheek.  The  measure  is  taken  in  the  following  way :  First,  the  altitude 
of  the  upper  lid — i.  e.,  the  vertical  distance  between  its  free  border  and  the 
center  of  the  eyebrow — is  measured  with  the  lids  gently  closed.  Then  the  verti¬ 
cal  extent  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  when  its  folds  are  smoothed  out  is  measured.  For 
this  purpose  we  grasp  the  lid  by  the  cilia  and  put  it  moderately  upon  the  stretch, 
and  then  again  determine  the  distance  between  the  border  of  the  lid  and  the 
eyebrow.  The  altitude  of  the  lid  gives  a  measure  of  the  area  that 'has  to  be 
covered  by  the  upper  lid ;  the  extent  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  gives  a  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  skin  available  for  this  purpose.  Upon  the  relation  between  the  two, 
therefore,  depends  the  completeness  with  which  the  lid  can  be  shut.  I  have 
found  by  numerous  measurements  that  in  adults  the  vertical  extent  of  the  skin 
of  the  lid  must  have  an  amount  at  least  one  half  greater  than  that  of  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  lid  for  a  complete  closure  of  the  lids  to  be  possible  without  undue 
effort.  If  the  extent  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  falls  below  an  amount  one  and  a  half 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  altitude  of  the  lid,  there  is  lagophthalmus.  The 
consequences  of  this  are  chiefly  manifested  in  epiphora,  and  as  a  result  of  this  in 
blepharitis  ulcerosa.  Such  cases  are  hence  ordinarily  regarded  as  old  cases  of 
blepharitis,  and  the  shortness  of  the  lids  is  either  altogether  overlooked  or  is 
considered  to  be  the  result  of  the  blepharitis.  Small  losses  of  integument,  with 
consequent  cicatrices,  do  indeed  develop  in  the  course  of  this  blepharitis  from 
suppuration  of  the  glands  of  Zeiss ;  but  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  account 
for  the  marked  shortening  of  the  lids,  and  this,  therefore,  if  no  other  cause  for 
it  can  be  found,  must  be  regarded  as  congenital.  This  condition  is  incurable. 
An  amelioration  of  the  troubles  suffered  is  obtained  by  dressing  th^fcyes  over¬ 
night  with  an  ointment  of  white  precipitate  smeared  upon  linei^vnjthis  way 
the  accompanying  blepharitis  is  kept  within  bounds.  I  have  se<^pfrt  few  cases 
in  which  the  congenital  shortness  of  the  lids  was  considerabra\nough  for  the 
suffer  harm  from  it  so  that  an  operative  proce^u^ytarsorrhaphy)  was 


cornea  to 
required, 


Y.  Diseases  of  the  Palpei^a 

1.  OrbiculariQ 


£§1 


JtJSCLES. 


114.  (a)  Spasm  of  the  OrbicalariQfKlejoharospasm*).  This  mani¬ 
fests  itself  by  the  screwing  of  tlmd^  lightly  together.  It  is  either  an 
accompanying  symptom  of  ottasreye  diseases  (symptomatic  blepharo¬ 
spasm),  or  it  forms  a  diseaseQyitiself  (essential  blepharospasm). 

Symptomatic  blepharospasm  accompanies  all  irritative  states  of  the 
eye,  and  is  hence  foun<£sJn  connection  with  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  conhirffc^rval  sac,  with  trichiasis,  with  the  most  various 
i0rms  of  inflamitfim^m  of  the  eye,  etc.  The  violence  of  the  blepharo¬ 
spasm  is  by  mx  nhgans  in  direct  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  dis- 


*  From  p\e (papor,  lid,  and  <nrav,  to  draw  tight. 
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ease  of  the  eye,  so  that  no  sort  of  conclusion  can  he  drawn  from  it 
with  respect  to  the  violence  or  the  duration  of  the  ocular  affection 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  it.  It  often  renders  the  examination  of  the 
eye  extremely  difficult.  Blepharospasm  is  usually  most  violent  and 
most  obstinate  in  conjunctivitis  lymphatica.  It  reacts  unfavorably 
upon  the  eye-trouble ;  moreover,  it  often  leads  to  oedema  of  the  lids, 
to  blepharophimosis,  and  to  spastic  ectropion  and  entropion.  The 
treatment  of  symptomatic  blepharospasm  consists  in  the  removal  of 
the  ocular  disease  which  lies  at  the  root  of  it  (cf.  page  94). 

Essential  Wejrfiarospasm  is  distinguished  from  the  symptomatic 
variety  by  the  fact  that  in  it  the  eyes  themselves  are  found  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  normal.  In  young  persons,  particularly  of  the  female  sex,  it 
manifests  itself  by  the  eyes  suddenly  shutting  up  and  then  remaining 
closed  as  in  sleep.  This  condition  is  distinguished  from  ptosis  by  the 
resistance  offered  through  the  energetic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis 
to  the  passive  opening  of  the  eye  performed  by  drawing  up  the  upper 
lid  {hlepharosjpasmus  hystericus ).  In  elderly  people  blepharospasm  ap¬ 
pears  either  under  the  form  of  clonic  spasms — i.  e.,  continual  winking 
(nictitatio  *) — or  as  a  tonic  spasm  by  whieh  the  eyes  are  kept  tightly 
closed  all  the  time  ( Mepharospasmus  senilis).  Essential  blepharospasm 
is  extremely  tormenting  to  the  patient ;  indeed,  in  severe  cases  it  has,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  almost  the  same  results  as  a  real  blindness,  since 
the  patient  can  not  make  use  of  his  eyes  when  they  are  shut.  Hysteri¬ 
cal  blepharospasm  in  time  disappears  of  itself,  while  senile  blepharo¬ 
spasm  resists  treatment  for  a  long  time,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  incurable.  \ 

( b )  Paralysis  of  the  Orbicularis. — If  we  are^QAng  with  a  recent 
paralysis,  no  changes  are  noticed  while  the  jSb  is  open ;  but  if  the 
patient  has  cause  to  shut  his  eye,  it  is  apparmrthat  the  closure  is  but 
incompletely  performed,  because  the  low^^a  can  not  be  lifted  prop¬ 
erly.  This  is  particularly  striking  imO|ie  inner  half  of  the  lid.  In 
consequence  of  the  incomplete  clo^i^  of  the  lid  there  is  epiphora, 
which  in  light  cases  often  constimtes  the  only  complaint  the  patient 
makes.  After  the  paralysis,  hW  lasted  quite  a  long  time  further 
changes  set  in.  The  lowered  falls  away  from  the  eyeball  and  sinks 
lower  and  lower  down  te™&pion  paralyticum).  The  cornea  during 
sleep  is  exposed  to  des&$ifion  in  its  lowermost  part,  so  that  keratitis  e 
lagophthalmo  devdbjw 

Paralysis  of  thb^rbicularis  is  caused  by  an  affection  of  the  facial 
nerve  which  nmi^ates  it.  A  lesion  of  the  facial  nerve  may  have  either 
a  central  oc-A^eripheral  situation.  In  the  former  case  it  is  located  m 
the  cou^^Jf  the  nerve-fibers  extending  from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  to 
the  nura^ns  of  the  facial  nerve ;  in  the  second  case  it  is  located  in  the 


*  From  nidare ,  to  wink. 
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nerve-trunk  itself.  Central  paralyses  of  the  facial  nerve  chiefly  affect 
its  oral  branches,  while  the  orbicularis  is  usually  normal.  Hence,  in  a 
paralysis  of  this  muscle  we  have  ordinarily  to  do  with  a  peripheral 
lesion.  Most  frequently  we  have  to  deal  with  a  so-called  rheumatic 
paralysis ;  but  the  paralysis  may  also  be  caused  by  injury  (particularly 
by  operations  in  the  region  of  the  parotid  gland),  by  an  otitis  interna, 
by  tumors,  and  by  specific  disease.  The  rheumatic  paralyses  of  the 
orbicularis  give  a  favorable  prognosis,  but  even  in  them  several  months 
are  required  before  the  cure  takes  place.  The  treatment  must  first  of 
all  endeavor  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  paralysis.  Symptomatic  treat¬ 
ment  consists  mainly  in  the  application  of  the  electric  current,  both 
constant  and  induced.  As  long  as  the  closure  of  the  lids  is  imperfectly 
performed,  the  palpebral  fissure  must  be  kept  closed  by  a  bandage 
(see  lagophthalmus),  to  prevent  the  development  of  ectropion  and  of 
keratitis.  In  the  severe  cases  the  bandage  must  be  worn  constantly; 
in  the  light  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  it  at  night  only.  If  the  par¬ 
alysis  proves  to  be  incurable,  tarsorrhaphy  is  indicated  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  closure  of  the  lids. 


2.  Levator  Palpebrce  Superioris . 

Paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  manifests  itself  by  a 
drooping  of  the  upper  lid  ( ptosis  *).  All  degrees  of  ptosis  occur,  from 
a  just  noticeable  depression  of  the  upper  lid,  to  a  prolapse  of  it  so 
complete  that  it  hangs  down  quite  relaxed  and  devoid  of  wrinkles,  and 
covers  the  whole  eyeball.  The  higher  degrees  of  ptosis,  in  which  the 
lid  hangs  down  in  front  of  the  pupil,  interfere  with  vision^Vnless  the 
patient  lifts  up  the  lid  with  his  finger,  or  unless  it  is  pofc^hl  for  him 
to  draw  it  up  sufficiently  by  a  forced  action  of  the  ij^talis  muscle. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  latter  the  forehead  is  wriiffiled  and  the  skin 
over  it  is  thus  contracted,  so  that  the  eyebrows  ait^iiMirectly  the  upper 
lid  as  well  are  elevated.  But  since  this  elevatf©  is  not  sufficient,  the 
patient  is  in  addition  compelled  to  throw  hilyj^ail  back,  because  then 
in  looking  forward  the  eyes  are  directed  and  thus  the  pupils  get 

to  lie  in  the  palpebral  fissure  even  thougliHrowered.  The  wrinkled  fore¬ 
head  and  the  backward  pose  of  the^Efe&d  are  characteristic  of  persons 
with  bilateral  ptosis. 

Ptosis  is  either  acquired  om3>$hgenital  in  its  occurrence.  Acquired 
ptosis  is  the  result  of  a  paralysis  of  that  branch  of  the  oculo-motor 
nerve  which  supplies  theiev&for  palpebrae  superioris.  It  is  hence  often 
found  in  conjunction  paralysis  of  other  muscles  supplied  by  the 
oculo-motor  nerv§.^>^He  cases  of  isolated  ptosis  without  any  other 
signs  of  oculo-m^^paralysis,  are  frequently  caused  by  central  disease. 

CongenitaL^mbis  does  not  depend  upon  paralysis  of  the  nerve,  but 
- - — - - 


*  From  nlirreiy,  to  fall. 
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upon  a  deficient  development  or  the  entire  absence  of  the  levator  pal- 
pebrse  superioris,  due  to  some  anomaly  of  formation.  In  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  acquired  ptosis,  which  usually  affects  only  one  eye,  it  is  generally 
bilateral.  Not  infrequently  is  it  transmitted  by  inheritance  through 
several  generations. 

As  regards  the  treatment ,  our  endeavor  should  he,  in  acquired  ptosis, 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  and  remove  it  by  suitable  meas¬ 
ures.  But  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  ptosis  which  has  already  become 
inveterate,  or  if  it  is  congenital,  an  improvement  of  the  condition  can 
be  obtained  only  by  way  of  an  operation  (see  section  on  operations, 
§  173). 


Essential  Blepharospasm. — In  hysterical  blepharospasm  both  eyes  shut  up 
suddenly  and  without  any  known  cause.  It  may  take  some  hours,  but  it  may 
also  take  days  and  even  months,  before  the  eyes  open  again,  which  they  do,  and 
just  as  suddenly.  Such  attacks  may  be  repeated  quite  often,  and  may  also  vary 
greatly  in  their  duration.  The  spasm  almost  always  affects  both  eyes ;  once  only 
have  I  seen  a  unilateral  hysterical  blepharospasm.  Other  symptoms  of  hysteria 
often  exist  simultaneously  with  the  blepharospasm.  In  a  young  girl  who 
suffered  with  blepharospasm  of  this  sort,  and  whom  I  had  already  treated  in 
vain  with  different  remedies,  I  was  finally  successful  in  relieving  the  blepharo¬ 
spasm  by  means  of  a  single  instillation  of  cocaine :  but  a  few  minutes  after  the 
girl  had  opened  her  eyes  both  legs  became  paralyzed,  and  remained  so  for 
several  days. 

In  the  examination  of  patients  with  hysterical  blepharospasm  it  is  often 
possible  to  find  so-called  pressure-points — i.  e.,  portions  of  the  body  upon  which 
we  simply  have  to  press  for  the  eyes  to  open  as  if  by  magic  (Yon  Graefe).  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  pressure-points  lie  in  the  region^f  the  trigeminus,  as 
at  the  point  of  exit  of  the  supra-orbital  and  infra-orbl^merves  at  the  upper 
and  lower  margins  of  the  orbit.  But  often  these  nd0^s  are  more  difficult  to 
find,  being  situated,  for  example,  in  the  cavities  qK^e  nose,  the  mouth  (when 
there  are  carious  teeth),  or  the  throat;  somet±q^?^the  pressure-points  are  not 
found  anywhere  in  the  region  supplied  by  tha  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  Thus 
cases  occur  in  which  the  blepharospasm  /a?y^p  made  to  disappear  by  pressure 
upon  one  of  the  costal  cartilages  or  th^veH^brae,  or  upon  some  spot  of  the  arm 
or  leg,  etc.  Often  the  patient  himse^^lls  the  physician’s  attention  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  pressure-points,  the  k 


his  own  relief.  The  most  freqj 
the  blepharospasm  by  pre^ 
the  branches  of  the  suprj 
crown  which  they  press'd! 


.wteage  of  which  he  has  already  utilized  for 
:ases  are  those  in  which  the  patient  allays 
n  the  forehead,  a  pressure  which  acts  upon 
„  atal  nerve.  Young  men  wear  a  hat  with  a  stiff 
hard  upon  their  face ;  girls  tie  a  ribbon  tight  about 


their  head.  But  as  as  the  pressure  ceases— e.  g.,  by  taking  off  the  hat 
the  eyes  shut  togefl&^r  again.  In  many  cases  diversion  of  the  attention  to  other 
things  suffices  t^Ybrnporarily  relieve  the  blepharospasm. 

Senile  bl«tfmmrospasm  is  often  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  general  spasm 
of  the  f^^m  convulsif ).  Of  the  two  forms  of  this  spasm  the  clonic  variety 
is  the  Je^disagreeable  for  the  patient,  because  sight  is  but  little  interfere 
with^b4  the  constant  winking.  In  tonic  spasm  the  eyes  shut  suddenly  anc 
remain  spasmodically  closed  for  some  minutes.  If  the  patient  is  attacked  by 
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this  spasm  in  a  crowd,  or  while  crossing  the  street,  or  under  other  such  like 
conditions,  he  is  helpless  and  exposed  to  the  likelihood  of  an  accident.  In  senile 
blepharospasm,  too,  there  are  frequently  pressure-points  which  influence  the 
spasm. 

Just  as  the  normal  act  of  winking  is  set  up  in  a  reflex  way  by  irritation  of 
the  terminal  extremities  of  the  trigeminus  upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  so, 
too,  blepharospasm  is  in  most  cases  of  reflex  nature.  This  is  beyond  doubt  the 
case  in  symptomatic  blepharospasm,  in  which  the  irritation  of  the  trigeminus 
due  to  a  foreign  body,  to  inflammation,  etc.,  is  obvious.  But  besides  this,  a 
reflex  action  starting  from  the  trigeminus  must  be  assumed  to  exist  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  essential  blepharospasm  also.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  pressure  upon  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus  so  often  abrogates  the  bleph¬ 
arospasm,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  pressure-points  themselves  are  fre¬ 
quently  sensitive  to  pressure.  Treatment  has  therefore  the  greatest  prospect  of 
success  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  find  pressure-points,  as  then  we 
can  attack  directly  the  starting-point  of  the  reflex  action.  This  is  done  by 
applying  the  galvanic  current  to  the  pressure-points,  or  by  injecting  morphine 
at  these  spots.  In  a  girl  in  whom  pressure  upon  the  vertex  relieved  the  bleph¬ 
arospasm  the  inunction,  several  times  repeated,  of  an  indifferent  ointment  (vera- 
trine  ointment)  upon  this  spot  sufficed  to  do  away  with  the  spasm.  If  no 
pressure-points  are  discoverable,  we  must  think  of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball 
itself  as  the  source  of  the  reflex  action.  We  can  try  to  render  this  insensitive 
by  cocaine,  or  we  may  apply  the  galvanic  current  to  the  closed  lids.  In  addi¬ 
tion  we  employ  the  remedies  that  are  used  against  neuroses  in  general.  In  one 
case  of  senile  blepharospasm,  in  which  everything  else  had  proved  futile,  the 
repeated  application  of  the  moxa  behind  both  ears  effected  a  permanent  cure. 
In  the  most  obstinate  cases  we  may  proceed  to  stretch  or  resect  those  branches 
of  the  trigeminus  from  which  the  reflex  starts.  Stretching  of  the  trunk  of  the 
facial  nerve  has  also  been  performed  quite  often,  although  the  results  on  the 
whole  have  not  been  very  satisfactory.  It  is  only  in  senile  ble|^|fc*ojpasm  that 
such  heroic  remedies  will  be  adventured  upon,  as  hysteric^  olepharospasm 
always  passes  off  of  itself  in  the  course  of  time. 

Children  of  an  age  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  a^sQ^quently  brought  by 
their  parents  to  the  physician  on  account  of  a  hab^Vof  continual  winking. 
This  happens  not  infrequently  during  the  occurn/iSy^f  a  slight  conjunctivitis, 
and  keeps  on  independently  after  the  latter  h&s  oeen  relieved.  For  the  most 
part,  in  this  case  wre  have  to  deal  with  ratlrt^ansemic  and  nervous  children. 
This  affection — frequently  attributed  to  badness  by  the  parents— usually  p>asses 
off  of  itself  after  some  time. 

Repeated  fibrillary  contractions^>ramgle  bundles  of  the  orbicularis,  which 
are  appreciated  by  the  patients  ih^nselves,  occur  very  frequently  in  perfectly 
healthy  persons  with  normal  /yeU  No  sort  of  significance  is  to  be  attributed 
to  them. 

Ptosis. — Congenital  ♦nGms  is  frequently  found  in  conjunction  with  other 
congenital  anomalies.  Qpbng  the  latter  are  an  inability  to  look  up,  accounted 
for  by  a  deficient  ctey^fopment  or  actual  absence  of  the  superior  rectus  (Stein- 
heim),  and  also  qj&Wtthus  (§  117). 

There  is  a  sorlNff  ptosis  which  develops  without  known  cause  in  women  of 
Middle  age^^Nis  always  bilateral,  and  develops  so  gradually,  that  not  till  after 
a  series^  ts,  is  it  pronounced  enough  to  cause  any  considerable  interfer- 
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ence  with  vision.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  a  paralysis  of  the  nerve,  but  a  primary 
atrophy  of  muscle  itself  that  is  present. 

The  name  of  ptosis  is  incorrectly  used  for  conditions  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  an  affection  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris — e.  g.,  when  the  upper  lid 
droops  because  it  has  become  heavier  in  consequence  of  thickening  due  to 
trachoma,  new  growths,  etc.  So  also  the  ptosis  adiposa  of  Sichel,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  the  covering  fold  of  the  upper  lid  is  of  unusual  size,  so  as 
to  hang  down  over  the  free  border  of  the  lid  in  the  region  of  the  palpebral  fis¬ 
sure,  does  not  belong  under  the  head  of  ptosis  proper.  It  was  formerly  assumed 
that  this  enlargement  was  caused  by  an  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  cov¬ 
ering  fold,  for  which  reason  the  name  of  ptosis  adiposa  was  given  to  it.  Its 
true  cause,  however,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  bands  of  fascia  connecting 
the  skin  with  the  tendon  of  the  levator  (/,  Fig.  92)  and  with  the  upper  margin 
of  the  orbit  are  not  rigid  enough ;  consequently  the  skin  is  not  properly  drawn 
up  when  the  lid  is  raised,  but  hangs  down  in  the  form  of  a  flabby  pouch  (Hotz). 
Except  for  the  disfigurement  it  causes  ptosis  adiposa  entails  no  disagreeable 
symptoms.  It  can  be  removed  by  simple  ablation  of  the  excess  of  skin,  but  it 
is  better,  although  also  more  tedious,  to  attach  the  skin  to  the  upper  border  of 
the  tarsus  by  Hotz’s  operation,  and  thus  prevent  its  drooping  (see  section  on 
operations,  §  168). 

Both  paralysis  and  spasm  are  also  observed  in  the  unstriated  levator  or 
musculus  palpebralis  superior  of  Muller.  Paralysis  of  this  muscle  lies  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  that  variety  of  slight  ptosis  which  belongs  to  the  group  of  symptoms 
induced  by  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  (see  page  308).  Spasm  of  the  muscle, 
manifested  by  drawing  up  of  the  upper  lid  and  dilatation  of  the  palpebral 
fissure,  can  be  excited  artificially  by  the  instillation  of  cocaine.  Moreover, 
according  to  some,  the  elevated  position  of  the  upper  lid  in  Basedow’s  disease 
is  caused  by  a  spasm  of  Muller’s  muscle. 

YI.  Ikjukies  of  the 

115.  Injuries  of  the  lids  of  all  kinds,  ip4|q&ing  simple  contusions, 
incised,  lacerated,  and  contused  wounds, JWfns  by  heat  or  caustics,  etc., 
are  very  frequent.  A  peculiarity  oJMi^e  injuries  that  needs  to  be 
emphasized  is  that,  because  of  tke  ^eat  elasticity  of  the  skin  of  the 
lids  and  their  loose  attachment  t^he  subjacent  parts,  both  ecchymosis 
and  oedema  in  the  injured  lids^re  usually  much  more  considerable  than 
after  a  similar  injury  in  (rffirr  parts  of  the  body.  Accordingly,  we 
must  not  allow  ourselv^sj^jber frightened  merely  by  the  great  swelling 
and  bluish-black  dislocation  of  the  lids,  as  these  appearances  are 
often  enough  prod^c^a  by  comparatively  slight  contusions.  On  the 
contrary,  the  c^i^gnosis  and  prognosis  should  not  be  pronounced  until 
after  a  carefuiNTamination.  In  this,  three  points  are  chiefly  to  be 
considered  if&^mtions  of  continuity  of  the  skin  of  the  lids,  injury  to  the 
subjaceraN^mes,  and  injury  of  the  eyeball. 

Sohihons  of  continuity  of  the  sJcin  of  the  lids  present  a  varying 
as^pS^ccording  to  their  direction.  Those  which  run  horizontal — i.  e., 
ierarfel  to  the  line  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis — gape  but  little,  so  that 
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the  lips  of  the  wound  often  lie  in  apposition  spontaneously.  But  if 
the  cut  or  rent  runs  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  fibers  of  the 
orbicularis,  the  wound  gapes  widely  in  consequence  of  the  retraction  of 
the  divided  bundles  of  the  muscle.  Consequently,  the  cicatrices  after 
horizontal  wounds  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  are  scarcely  visible,  while 
those  after  vertical  incisions  are  conspicuous  and  disfiguring.  Hence, 
in  operations  upon  the  lids  the  rule  is  laid  down  that  all  incisions 
should,  wherever  possible,  be  made  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  fibers 
of  the  orbicularis.  The  worst  wounds  are  those  which  sever  the  lid 
in  a  vertical  direction  through  its  entire  thickness.  If  these  do  not 
unite  by  first  intention,  there  remains  an  indentation  of  the  border  of 
the  lid,  or  even  a  deep  triangular  incision  in  it  (coloboma  palpebrae 
traumaticum).  By  this  the  complete  closure  of  the  lid  is  rendered 
impossible,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  disfigurement,  a  permanent  epi¬ 
phora  results  from  the  injury. 

The  presence  of  an  injury  of  the  subjacent  bone  is  determined  by 
palpating  the  margin  of  the  orbit  with  the  finger  through  the  swollen 
lid.  A  fracture  of  the  orbital  margin  is  manifested  by  unevenness  and 
special  sensitiveness  at  some  spot,  symptoms  to  which  in  many  cases  is 
added  distinct  crepitation.  A  certain  sign  of  injury  of  the  bone  is 
emphysema  of  the  lids.  This  consists  in  a  penetration  of  air  into  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The  lids  then  have  a  pe_- 
culiar  soft  feeling  like  a  feather-bed,  and  at  the  same  time  we  get  in 
the  palpating  finger  a  sense  of  crepitation  due  to  the  displacement  of 
bubbles  of  air  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  air  comes  from 
the  cavities  surrounding  the  orbit — the  nasal  fossae,  the  ethmoid  cavi¬ 
ties,  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  Its  pro^ha^e  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  lids  hence  presupflj^es  some  ab¬ 
normal  communication  between  the  latter  and  thes^avities,  such  as 
can  only  have  originated  through  a  fracture  of  tlm(Trahe.  The  emphy¬ 
sema  is  increased  by  blowing  the  nose,  straini^Snd  coughing,  since 
in  the  performance  of  these  acts  the  air  in  myimse  and  its  accessory 
cavities  is  put  under  greater  pressure,  so  ft^at  more  of  it  is  driven  into 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  O 

An  added  significance  is  impartei  i<&  wounds  of  the  lids  from  the 
fact  that  by  their  mutilation  th< Z(W&)tself  may  be  exposed  to  danger. 
Through  cicatricial  contraction^JKtne  lids,  or  the  formation  of  fissures 
in  them,  lagophthalmus  and1  consequently  inflammation  of  the  cornea 
may  be  set  up. 

The  treatment  of  irrh^Ifes  of  the  lids  is  carried  on  according  to  gen¬ 
eral  surgical  rules,  simple  ecchymosis  we  apply  cold  compresses 
^ith  lead- water,  sft^emphysema  of  the  lids  the  air  contained  in  the 
tissues  usually  mjdergoes  resorption  without  causing  any  ill  results. 
To  accelerat^^esorption  a  compressing  bandage  is  indicated ;  at  the 
same  time  the  patient  must  avoid  straining,  blowing  the  nose,  etc.,  in 
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order  not  to  drive  fresh  charges  of  air  into  the  tissue.  Eecent  wounds, 
the  edges  of  which  are  not  too  greatly  contused,  are  best  united  at  once 
by  sutures.  In  wounds,  the  edges  of  which  are  destroyed  by  contusion 
and  the  like,  we  apply  an  antiseptic  dressing  and  wait  for  the  necrotic 
portions  to  be  cast  oft.  The  same  rule  holds  good  for  burns  and  in¬ 
juries  caused  by  caustic  substances.  After  the  elimination  of  those 
portions  of  the  skin  that  have  been  destroyed,  granulating  raw  surfaces 
are  presented  to  view  which  cicatrize  over  and  thus  lead  to  a  contraction 
of  the  lids.  To  combat  this,  we  proceed  precisely  as  has  been  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  destruction  of  the  skin  by  inflammation  (see  page 
471). 

Ecchymoses  are  usually  pretty  sharply  limited  at  a  line  corresponding  to  the 
margin  of  the  orbit,  because  the  skin  is  attached  to  this  by  rigid  connective 
tissue  which  prevents  the  further  advance  of  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
blood  not  infrequently  travels  beneath  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  ovei 
to  the  other  side.  An  ecchymosis  is  then  found  in  the  lids  of  the  other  eye 
also.  As  the  skin  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  is  thick,  it  frequently  does  not 
permit  the  blood  to  be  seen  through  it,  so  that  we  do  not  notice  the  bridge 
connecting  the  ecchymosis  of  one  eye  with  that  of  another.  We  might 
then  easily  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  injury  had  affected  the  other  eye 
also,  a  thing  which,  however,  can  be  excluded  with  certainty  in  many  cases 
— e.  g.,  when  sugillation  of  the  lids  of  one  side  sets  in  after  enucleation  of  the 
other  eye. 

A  similar  migration  of  extravasated  blood  is  observed  in  fractures  of  the  lase 
of  the  skull.  The  blood  oozes  forward  from  the  site  of  the  fracture  and  travels 
along  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  It  then  makes  its  appearance  some  time  after  the 
injury  under  the  form  of  an  ecchymosis  in  the  lower  part,  of  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eyeball,  and  also  on  the  lower  lid  close  to  the  ma^iX  of  the  orbit,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  region  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  >4©^  symptom,  although 
it  is  not  present  in  all  cases,  is  of  great  importance  fpmie  diagnosis  of  fractures 
of  the  base. 

Spontaneous  ecchymoses  sometimes  occur  in^^lids,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
do  in  the  conjunctiva,  from  violent  strainifl^jQiJcessive  coughing,  and  the  like. 

Extravasations  of  blood  into  the  lids,fcn&eM  of  disappearing  by  resorption, 
may  go  on  to  suppuration ,  so  that  an  access  of  the  lids  develops.  This  is  par 
ticularly  to  be  apprehended  when  tl^fe  is  at  the  same  time  a  solution  of  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  skin  of  1  us  germs  may  penetrate 


into  their  tissue. 


116.  (a)  Benign  Tumors. — Xanthelasma  *  is  a  flat  tumor  of  a  dirty 
sulphur-yellow^Mbr  and  projecting  but  little  above  the  skin  of  the  lid. 
It  is  found  mOt  frequently  on  the  upper  and  lower  lids  in  the  neigh- 
borhood^jvhe  inner  angle  of  the  eye ;  in  this  situation  the  tumors  are 
often  lokqjSd  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides  of  the  eye,  like  the  yellow 


'rom  |av0(h,  yellow,  and  eA acrya,  plate.  It  is  also  called  xanthoma. 
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spots  above  the  eyes  of  the  dachshund.  Xanthelasmata  occur  in  elderly 
persons,  particularly  of  the  female  sex.  They  grow  very  slowly,  and 
have  no  bad  result  besides  the  disfigurement  they  cause,  which,  more¬ 
over,  affords  the  only  reason  for  their  removal  by  operation,  as  is  some¬ 
times  done. 

Molluscum  contagiosnm  is  a  small,  rounded  tumor,  the  surface  of 
which  is  somewhat  flattened  and  has  an  umbilicated  depression  in  its 
center.  From  this  a  substance  resembling  sebum  is  evacuated  upon 
pressure.  This  form  of  molluscum  is  contagious. 

Molluscum  simplex  (fibroma  molluscum)  is  a  tumor  of  the  skin 
which  is  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  hangs  down 
like  a  pouch. 

Warts  and  cutaneous  horns  are  also  observed  on  the  lids. 

Among  cysts,  milia,  atheromata,  and  dermoid  cysts  occur.  The 
latter,  which  may  attain  pretty  large  dimensions,  will  receive  a  more 
detailed  description  under  the  head  of  affections  of  the  orbit  (§  135). 
On  the  borders  of  the  lids  small,  transparent  cysts  are  frequently  met 
with,  which  have  developed  from  occluded  sweat-glands  in  the  border 
of  the  lid  (glands  of  Moll). 

The  vascular  tumors  (angiomata)  are  found  in  the  lids  under  the 
two  forms  of  telangiectases  and  of  tumores  cavernosi.  The  former  are 
bright-red  spots  situated  in  the  skin  of  the  lid  itself.  The  latter  lie 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  lid,  which  they  bulge  forward  and  through 
which  they  can  be  seen  shining  with  a  bluish  luster.  They  consist  of 
a  convoluted  mass  of  large-sized  blood-vessels  which  can  be  felt  and 
compressed  through  the  skin ;  the  arteries  running  to  the  tumors  are 
dilated.  Vascular  tumors  are  usually  congenital,  but  thev^^elop  still 
more  extensively  after  birth,  and  sometimes  attain  such  aSDte  that  they 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  face,  and  also  pass  backwaj^^ver  upon  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  tissues  of  the  orbit.  For  this^Spokon  they  should 
be  removed  as  early  as  possible.  In  doing  this  irincipal  care  must 
be  to  destroy  the  skin  of  the  lids  over  as  si/alyXn  area  as  possible,  as 
otherwise  we  might  get  shrinking  of  tlfe skin,  with  ectropion  and 
lagophthalmus.  For  this  reason  the  simp(g)r  procedure — namely,  excisr 
ion  of  the  tumor — is  usually  unadvisaBte,  as  in  doing  it  we  should  have 
to  sacrifice  too  much  skin  ;  furth ejmjkgp,  the  great  bleeding  that  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  operation  is  scf^wfnes  dangerous  in  small  children, 
with  whom,  as  a  rule,  we  ha\^  i^iaeal.  We  destroy  small  teleangiectases 
by  cauterizing  them  with  moating  nitric  acid  or  by  heat,  applied  by 
means  of  the  thermo-c^S^ry  or  the  galvano-cautery  loop.  In  large 
teleangiectases  it  is  su^^bnt  to  sear  the  tumor  along  a  number  of  lines, 
since,  by  the  cic^tKJ^011  that  follows,  the  intervening  vessels  which 
have  not  been  cfb^byed  are  obliterated.  In  cavernous  tumors  I  have 
seen  the  bests^esults  from  the  application  of  electrolysis.  The  two 
poles  of  a  c*C$smnt-current  battery  are  armed  with  needles ;  these  are 
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introduced  into  the  tumor  at  two  different  points,  and  then  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  passed  through  them.  As  a  consequence  of  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids  of  the  tissues  produced  by  the  galvanic  current,  the 
blood  coagulates  in  the  vessels,  which  consequently  become  obliterated. 
Several  sittings  are  always  required  for  the  complete  removal  of  the 
tumor. 

(b)  Malignant  Tumors. — Carcinomata  occurring  in  the  lids  are,  as 
a  rule,  epitheliomata,  which  start  from  the  skin  of  the  lid,  particularly 
from  that  of  its  border.  Subsequently  they  pass  over  upon  the  eyeball 
and  even  penetrate  into  the  depth  of  the  orbit.  Sarcomata  develop 
from  the  connective-tissue  portion  of  the  lids,  particularly  the  tarsus, 
and  are  often  pigmented  (melano-sarcomata).  With  malignant  tumors 
we  find  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  occurring  first  in  the 
gland  in  front  of  the  ear,  afterward  in  the  glands  along  the  lower  jaw 
and  in  the  neck.  The  extirpation  of  tumors  is  conducted  according  to 
the  wrell-known  rules.  If  in  its  performance  so  much  of  the  lid  must 
be  sacrificed  that  the  eyeball  as  a  consequence  remains  uncovered,  a 
substitute  for  the  palpebral  skin  which  has  been  destroyed  must  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  a  blepharoplasty  done  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the 
new  growth.  In  extensive  tumors  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the 
eyeball,  and  even  the  entire  contents  of  the  orbit. 


The  flat  cancers  of  the  skin  which  not  infrequently  occur  upon  the  lids 
require  particular  mention.  In  these  cases  there  is  found  a  shallow  ulcer  with 
an  uneven  floor  and  irregular,  rather  hard  walls.  The  infiltration  of  the  walls 
of  the  ulcer  is  the  only  characteristic  sign,  for  there  is  no  tumor  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  and  for  this  reason  inexperienced  observers  readily  mistake 
the  true  nature  of  the  lesion,  which  is  nothing  else  than  <tfi^p|thelial  carcinoma. 
The  ulcer  advances  in  one  direction  while  it  cicatrizesfdmthe  side  opposite,  for 
which  reason  it  has  been  called  by  the  name  of  ulcy&Kjaem.  Its  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  is  extremely  slow,  so  that  such  tumors  oftep^htsi  many  years  before  attain¬ 
ing  any  great  size. 

In  consideration  of  the  complicated  jSt^SpMire  of  the  lids,  in  which  such  a 
manifold  variety  of  tissues  take  part,  it  should  not  surprise  us  that  the  most 
dissimilar  kinds  of  tumors  should  at  ilmes  come  under  observation  in  them.  As 
rare  occurrences  there  have  been  observed  fibromata,  enchondromata,  lipomata, 
cavernous  lymphangiomata,  plexifdrm  n euro -fibromata,  adenomata  of  the  seba¬ 
ceous  glands  (including  the  M^fe^nian  glands  and  the  glands  of  Krause)  of  the 
sweat-glands,  and  of  the  gjhnds  of  Moll,  and  lastly  glandular  carcinomata. 


VIII 


enital  Anomalies  of  the  Lids. 


117.  By  coltmbia  of  the  lid  is  meant  a  fissure  in  it,  having  ap¬ 
proximately shape  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to 
the  boi;d^yfi  the  lid,  while  its  apex  looks  toward  the  margin  of  the 
orbit.  .  Cwoboma  is  either  congenital  (coloboma  congenitum)  or  is 
acqtw^l,  being  then  produced  by  injury  (coloboma  traumaticuni). 
Sonlrenital  coloboma  is  on  the  whole  rare,  and  is  observed  of  tener  in  the 
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upper  than  in  the  lower  lid.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  conjunction 
with  a  dermoid  tumor  of  the  cornea  (see  page  115). 

Under  the  name  of  epicanthus  is  denoted  a  fold  of  skin  which  juts 
out  on  both  sides  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  and  projects  over  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye  so  as  partly  to  cover  it.  In  the  Mongolian  races 
a  moderate  degree  of  epicanthus  is  the  rule,  and  produces  the  charac¬ 
teristic  appearance  of  the  palpebral  fissure  in  these  men.  In  the  Cau¬ 
casian  race  there  is  not  infrequently  observed  in  children  a  slight 
degree  of  epicanthus,  which  disappears  again  when,  in  the  process  of 
growth,  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  becomes  more  prominent.  Higher 
degrees  of  epicanthus,  which  persist  all  through  life,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  deformity,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  other  con¬ 
genital  defects  (e.  g.,  ptosis).  The  fold  of  skin  forming  the  epican¬ 
thus  disappears  if  we  pick  up  the  skin  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose 
into  a  vertical  fold  and  thus  shorten  it  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Upon 
this  observation  depends  the  operation  for  epicanthus  recommended  by 
Ammon,  which  consists  in  the  excision  of  an  elliptical  piece  of  skin 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose.  We  may  also  excise  the  projecting  fold 
of  skin  itself  (Arlt). 

Among  anomalies  of  the  lids  which  are  sometimes  of  congenital  occurrence, 
the  following  also  must  be  mentioned :  Ptosis,  distichiasis,  abnormal  shortness 
of  the  lids,  and,  as  the  extreme  degree  of  the  latter  condition,  entire  absence 
of  the  lids  (ablepharia) ;  furthermore,  symblepharon,  ankyloblepharon,  and  the 
condition  in  which  the  eye  is  completely  covered  by  the  external  skin,  which 
replaces  the  lids  and  forms  a  uniform  covering  for  the  aperture  of  the  orbit 
(cryptonhthalmus  of  Zehender) :  and.  lastlv.  cvsts  in  the  lower  lid.  in  the  case 
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Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

118.  The  lachrymal  organs  consist  of  the  lachrymal  gland  and  the 
lachrymal  passages. 

The  lachrymal  gland  (glandula  lacrimalis)  is  an  acinous  gland  which 
consists  of  two  divisions.  The  larger  of  these,  known  as  the  superior 
lachrymal  gland,  lies  in  the  upper  external  angle  of  the  orbit  in  a  de¬ 
pression  in  the  bony  wall  of  the  latter,  the  fossa  glandulse  lacrimalis. 
The  excretory  ducts  of  the  superior  lachrymal  gland  pass  downward 
and  empty  into  the  external  half  of  the  superior  fornix  conjunctivas. 

The  second  division  of  the  lachrymal  gland — the  inferior  lachrymal 
gland — is  much  smaller,  and  consists  only  of  one  or  two  lobules,  for 
which  reason  it  is  also  known  as  the  accessory  lachrymal  gland.  Its 
lobules  lie  along  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  superior  gland  directly  be¬ 
neath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fornix.  If  the  upper  lid  is  everted 
and  at  the  same  time  the  eye  is  made  to  look  downward,  we  often  see 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  fornix  in  the  vicinity  of  the  router  angle  of  the 
lid  pushed  forward  by  a  soft  mass  which  is  in  fao^^e^ accessory  lachry¬ 
mal  gland.  JZ> 

The  lachrymal  passages  begin  with  the$£Jhcta  lacrimalia.  These 
lie  on  the  free  border  of  the  upper  andjQwer  lid  (upper  and  lower 
punctum)  and  near  the  inner  extremjivQjthe  lid  at  the  spot  where  the 
tarsus  terminates  (y),  Fig.  93).  The^ajesituated  upon  small  elevations, 
the  lachrymal  papillae  (papillae  laq&nales),  and  form  the  orifices  of  the 
canaliculi  lacrimales.  These  larM*,  starting  from  the  puncta,  run  at 
first  vertically  for  a  short  (R$m»ce — i.  e.,  in  the  upper  lid  run  upward 
and  in  the  lower  lid  dqw^wml ;  then  they  bend  at  a  right,  angle  and 
become  directed  tow3££o£ne  lachrymal  sac.  In  so  doing  they  first 

and  converging  more  and  more,  at  length 
Into  this  they  empty,  either  separately  or 
after  having  uttftSl  to  form  a  short  common  trunk. 

The  lachrymal  sac  (saccus  lacrimalis)  lies  in  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  in  ttj&^teit  (fossa  sacci  lacrimalis)  which  the  lachrymal  bone  forms 
for  its  reception.  The  lachrymal  bone  bounds  the  lachrymal  sac  (#» 
Fk^)  on  the  inside,  while  to  the  front  and  outside  it  is  inclosed  by 
J1lmwo  branches  of  the  ligamentum  palpebrale  internum  (a  and 


pass  behind  the 
reach  the  lachrvjn^ 
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Fig.  93).  This  relation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  internal  palpebral 
ligament  enables  us  to  determine  the  position  of  the  former — a  matter 
which  is  of  importance  when  operations  are  concerned.  If  by  drawing 
the  lids  outward  we  put  them  on  the  stretch  and  so  cause  the  palpebral 
ligament  to  project,  the  lachrymal  sac  lies  behind  the  latter,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  rise  just  above  it  by  its  summit  or  fundus. 

At  the  spot  where  the  cleft  of  the  lachrymal  bone  merges  into  the 
bony  canal  the  lachrymal  sac  passes  into  the  nasal  or  lachrymal  duct 
(ductus  lacrimalis).  The  point  where  this  transition  occurs  constitutes 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  whole  lachrymal  channel,  and  is  therefore 
particularly  liable  to  the  formation  of  pathological  contractions  (strict¬ 
ures).  From  this  point  the  lachrymal  duct  passes  downward  and 
empties  into  the  nasal  fossa  below  the  inferior  turbinated  body.  In 
its  downward  course  the  lachrymal  duct  deviates  a  little  backward 
and  outward  from  the  vertical.  Hence,  the  two  lachrymal  channels 
diverge  as  they  go  down,  the  lachrymal  sacs  being  less  far  apart  than 
are  the  lower  orifices  of  the  lachrymal  ducts.  We  can  represent  the 
course  of  the  lachrymal  channel  on  the  living  subject  by  placing  a 
straight  sound  in  such  a  wray  as  to  lie  at  its  upper  part  upon  the  middle 
of  the  internal  palpebral  ligament,  and  below  upon  the  furrow  forming 
the  boundary-line  between  the  cheek  and  the  alee  of  the  nose.  This 
sound  gives  precisely  the  direction  of  the  lachrymal  duct  (Arlt).  If 
we  place  a  sound  in  this  way  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  we  see  how  the 
sounds  diverge  as  they  go  down,  and  we  can  readily  convince  ourselves 
that  the  degree  of  divergence  differs  in  different  individuals.  The 
divergence,  in  fact,  depends  upon  the  breadth  of  the  root  of  the  nose 
on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  breadth  of  the  inferior  nasikQrifice  on 
the  other.  These  facts  are  of  importance  with  regard  to^c^operation 
of  sounding  the  lachrymal  duct,  in  the  performance  of the  sound 
must  be  pushed  along  in  the  direction  of  the  duct.  pV 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac  ajajMnat  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  duct  forms  one  continuous  whole.  The^&^therefore,  no  sharp 
dividing  line  between  these  two  structures^  ^Pney  are  mainly  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  fact  that  the  lachrymal  saoQjes  against  bone  (the  lach¬ 
rymal  bone)  at  one  side  only,  and  eve^^jvhere  else  is  free,  while  the 
lachrymal  duct  is  inclosed  on  all  sidi0by  bony  walls.  It  follows  from 
this  that,  in  engorgement  of  the^kfehrymal  channels  with  fluid,  it  is 
only  the  lachrymal  sac  whiclwQpstended  so  as  to  appear  as  a  visible 
swelling  at  the  inner  angle  okiAe  eye.  The  lachrymal  duct  can  not  be 
distended ;  on  the  contrar^fijt  is  the  favorite  seat  of  constrictions,  which 
again  do  not  occur  in  itfe)rachrymal  sac.  The  formation  of  these  con¬ 
strictions  is  facilita^k^y  the  fact  that  a  dense  plexus  of  wide  veins, 
analogous  to  the  ^khis  plexuses  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mfe;rior  turbin&t^d  body,  is  interposed  between  the  mucous  membrane 
the  lacln-yfoil  xiuct  and  the  bony  wall.  The  swelling  of  these  veins 
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is  alone  sufficient  to  contract  or  to  close  entirely  the  lumen  of  the 
duct. 

The  lachrymal  passages  are  always  filled  with  a  small  quantity  of 
lachrymal  fluid.  If  air  is  found  in  them,  it  is  to  he  regarded  as  a 
pathological  condition. 

The  lachrymal  secretion  contains  only  a  few  solid  constituents,  the 
main  part  of  which  is  sodium  chloride  (hence  “  salty  ”  tears).  In  the 
normal  state  the  lachrymal  gland  secretes  scarcely  any  more  liquid 
than  is  lost  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  so  that  but 
very  small  quantities  of  fluid  are  discharged  into  the  nose.  It  is  only 
when  the  secretion  is  increased,  either  in  consequence  of  psychical 
stimulation  or  of  irritation  of  the  eye,  that  any  considerable  quantity 
of  tears  is  discharged  into  the  nose,  where  its  presence  is  manifested  by 
repeated  blowing  of  the  nose. 

The  moistening  of  the  eyeball  is  not  due  to  the  lachrymal  glands 
alone.  The  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva  itself,  and  also  of  its  mucous 
glands  (Krause’s  and  Waldeyer’s  glands),  participates  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  act.  Hence  it  follows  that  even  after  removal  or  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  the  eye  does  not  become  dry.  Moreover, 
the  loss  of  the  lachrymal  gland  often  affects  only  its  superior  portion, 
so  that  the  accessory  lachrymal  gland  remains  intact. 

In  the  conduction  of  tears  into  the  nose  there  are  two  factors  to  be 
considered :  the  entrance  of  the  tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  their 
transmission  from  the  latter  to  the  nose. 

(a)  The  conveyance  of  tears  through  the  puncta  into  the  lachrymal 
sac  is  effected  by  the  act  of  winking.  This  takes  place  in  such  a  way 
that  the  palpebral  fissure  is  closed  by  a  movem^m  beginning  at  the 
outer  and  extending  to  the  inner  angle  of  meVye.  In  this  way  the 
tears  are  collected  from  the  surface  of  the^  eyeball  and  forced  toward 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  since  they  qatf*W)t  flow  off  over  the  border 
of  the  lids  owing  to  the  way  in  whicKHne  latter  is  lubricated  with 
fatty  matter.  They  accumulate  in^K%orseshoe-shaped  notch  in  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  foi^t^  tne  lacus  lacrimalis  into  which  the 
puncta  dip.  If  there  is  a  perfeQ)  and  water-tight  closure  of  the  lids, 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the^fl-tter  length  forces  the  tears  into  the 
puncta.  The  passage  of4j£j)tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac  is  facilitated 
by  the  passive  dilatati>?^pi  the  latter  that  occurs  as  the  lid  is  closing ; 
for  the  fibers  of  vfche  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis  arise  in  part 
from  the  internalx^lpebral  ligament  (Horner’s  muscle,  H ,  Fig.  93), 
and  hence,  irt^JJntracting  as  they  do  during  the  closure  of  the  lids, 
draw  the  U^^ient  away  from  the  lachrymal  bone.  The  anterior  wall 
of  the^i^pJymal  sac  which  is  connected  with  the  palpebral  ligament 
is  dra^Vp  at  the  same  time  with  it,  so  that  the  lachrymal  sac  is  dilated 
andhShe  contents  of  the  canaliculi  are,  so  to  speak,  sucked  into  it. 

.  The  conveyance  of  the  tears  from  the  lachrymal  sac  into  the 
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nose  is  due  partly  to  the  constant  entrance  of  other  charges  of  tears 
from  the  canaliculi  and  partly  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid;  but  the 
chief  part  in  the  process  is  performed  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lachrymal 
sac.  In  virtue  of  this  elasticity  the  sac  when  distended  by  the  tears 
tends  to  contract  again  and  thus  expels  the  tears.  Hence,  in  those 
pathological  cases  in  which  the  lachrymal  sac  has  lost  its  elasticity 
(atony  of  the  sac)  we  observe  that  the  conduction  of  tears  downward  is 
arrested,  even  though  the  nasal  duct  is  completely  pervious. 


The  mucous  membrane  of  the  canaliculi  is  lined  with  laminated  pavement 
epithelium,  that  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct  with  a  single  layer  of 
cylindrical  epithelium.  Acinous  mucous  glands  are  frequently  found  in  the 
latter.  The  mucous  membrane  at  different  spots  projects  in  the  form  of  folds 
into  the  lumen  of  the  lachrymal  passages — a  phenomenon  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  formation  of  valves.  The  largest  of  these  folds  is  Hasner’s  valve,  at 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct.  This,  however,  is  not  a  true  valve,  any  more 
than  are  the  others — that  is,  not  a  valve  which  could  close  up  the  lumen  of  the 
lachrymal  channel.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a  fold  produced  by  the  great 
obliquity  with  which  the  nasal  duct  passes  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nasal  fossa.  Like  the  other  folds  of  mucous  membrane  in  the  lachrymal 
passages,  it  is  not  of  constant  occurrence. 

Duplication  of  the  puncta  and  canaliculi,  and  also  their  absence,  have  been 
recorded  as  congenital  anomalies. 

Different  theories  have  been  put  forth  to  account  for  the  transmission  of 
tears  into  the  nose.  It  is  certain  that  perfect  closure  of  the  lids  forms  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  for  the  conduction  of  tears.  If  this  closure  is  interfered  with 
— e.  g.,  by  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis,  shortening  of  the  lids,  notching  of  the 
border  of  the  lid,  etc. — epiphora  at  once  makes  its  appearance.  The  passage  of 
tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac  takes  place  even  when  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the 
nose  is  cut  off  by  the  obliteration  of  the  nasal  duct.  Hence  it  folkAs  that  the 
tears  are  not  sucked  into  the  lachrymal  sac  through  the  rarefactfe^orthe  air  in 
the  nose  during  inspiration  (aspiration  theory  of  E.  H.  WebepAuJl  Hasner). 

I.  Blennorrhea  of  the  Lachry^j^  Sac. 

119.  Symptoms. — The  patient  comes  witl/tl^omplaint  of  the  tears 
running  over  (epiphora*).  On  careful  ir^ection  we  notice  that  the 
skin  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac  pQhudes  so  as  to  appear  fuller 
than  on  the  other  side.  This  swelling-stumor  lacrimalis — is  caused  by 
the  lachrymal  sac  being  distend ed/fo|3)ie  excessive  accumulation  of  its 
contents.  When  pressure  is  nm&fT  upon  the  tumor  the  contents  are 
evacuated  externally  througdrlQ  puncta,  and  appear,  in  recent  cases, 
under  the  form  of  a  purulenbynn  older  cases  as  a  mucous  or  even  limpid 
kquid.  Sometimes,  wheq^ressure  is  made  upon  the  lachrymal  sac,  the 
contents  are  forced  n€*Oirough  the  puncta  but  downward  through  the 
hose,  in  which  ca^S^e  do  not  get  a  view  of  them.  Associated  with 

*  From  inub&s^Bat.  to  rush  upon.  We  also  say  illacrimatio  or  stillicidium  (from 
stilla,  dropva mybakere,  to  fall). 
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these  symptoms,  which  are  an  evidence  of  distention  and  abnormality 
in  the  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  is  a  contraction  (stricture)  of  the 
nasal  duct.  The  proof  of  this  is  produced  when  we  attempt  to  explore 
the  duct  with  a  Bowman’s  sound,  in  doing  which  we  come  upon  a 
spot  where  the  duct  is  contracted  or  e'ven  altogether  obliterated. 

Etiology. — The  immediate  cause  of  a  blennorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  is  a  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct.  Such  a  constriction  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  for  example,  by  a  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal 
duct.  The  tears  can  then  no  longer  be  fully  discharged  into  the  nose. 
But  as  new  tears  are  constantly  being  forced,  by  the  act  of  winking,  into 
the  lachrymal  sac,  the  latter  becomes  more  and  more  filled  up  and  dis¬ 
tended.  The  lachrymal  fluid  that  thus  accumulates  in  the  sac  soon 
decomposes.  The  tears,  in  fact,  carry  with  them  from  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball  a  quantity  of  germs,  which  find  the  best  conditions  for  their 
development  within  the  lachrymal  sac  in  the  fluid  which  remains  stag¬ 
nant  there,  and  which  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  contents  of  the  lachrymal  sac  in  blennorrhoea  of  the 
latter  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  swarm  with  micro-organisms  of 
all  kinds.  The  decomposed  fluid  acts  as  an  irritant  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  sac,  which  undergoes  inflammation  and  throws  out  a 
pyoid  secretion  that  mixes  with  the  tears  that  stagnate  in  the  sac.  The 
contents  of  the  sac  thus  grow  constantly  more  turbid  and  ultimately  re¬ 
semble  pus.  Blennorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is,  hence,  nothing  but  a 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sac.  The  name 
blennorrhoea  is  correct  only  in  so  far  as  it  signifies  purulent  discharges 
in  general ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  in  thia  connection  of  a 
specific  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  ^o^rc^e  lachrymal  sac 
analogous  to  blennorrhoea  of  the  urethra  or  of  t^Vonjunctiva.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  can  evacuate  thq/jjS^ulent  secretion  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  as  often  as  we  choose  by  p^g?^£  upon  it,  without  any 
blennorrhoea  of  the  conjunctiva  ever  devrfg^fing  in  consequence.  The 
secretion  of  the  blennorrhoeal  lachrvmaKsac,  therefore,  possesses  no 
specific  poisonous  property;  it  is  ^ily  virulent  in  the  sense  that  all 
purulent  or  decomposed  fluids  aO-i.  e.,  in  containing  pus-cocci  in 
great  numbers.  Hence,  in  bl^®brrhcea  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  infection 
of  ulcers  of  the  cornea  rea4&^)occurs,  so  that  abscesses  of  the  cornea 
develop.  . ^ . 

The  constnctioiynfQle  nasal  duct  which,  from  what  has  been  said, 
forms  the  starting-pbi&t  for  blennorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  develops 
as  a  rule,  in  coif^M>ence  of  affections  in  the  nasal  cavity.  Such  affec¬ 
tions  are  :  1.  ammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Under  this 
head  belcm^c^ryza  in  its  various  forms,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  and 
whether^^slmple  catarrhal  trouble,  or  one  of  scrofulous  or  syphilitic 
originj^In  these  cases  a  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
exisEq^wnich,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  submucous  cavernous  tissue, 
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may  very  readily  reach  quite  a  high  degree,  so  that  the  nasal  cavity  is 
rendered  impermeable  by  it.  The  swelling  extends  by  continuity  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  duct,  being  particularly  due  to  the  en¬ 
gorgement  of  the  numerous  veins  lying  beneath  the  latter,  an  engorge¬ 
ment  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  close  the  lumen  of  the  nasal  duct. 
In  the  ordinary  form  of  ozaena  (rhinitis  atrophicans)  there  is  no  swell¬ 
ing,  but  a  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
which  may  be  continued  from  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct 
into  the  latter  and  may  thus  lead  to  its  constriction.  2.  Ulcers ,  such 
as  those  which  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  scrofulous  and  specific 
inflammations  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  also  lupous  ulcers. 
As  the  ulcers  heal,  cicatricial  constriction  or  even  obliteration  of  the 
nasal  duct  takes  place.  This  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended  if  the  sub¬ 
jacent  bones  are  also  implicated.  3.  Tumors.  These  may  conceal  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  thus  cause  stoppage  of  the  flow  of 
tears.  The  most  frequent  tumors  of  this  kind  are  polypi. 

Course. — Blennorrhcea  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  an  eminently  chronic 
disease,  the  course  of  which  is  counted  by  years.  A  spontaneous  cure 
may  indeed  occur,  if,  as  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  duct  abates,  the  lumen  of  the  duct  becomes  free  once  more,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  sub¬ 
sides.  This,  however,  occurs  but  rarely.  The  rule  is  that  without  arti¬ 
ficial  aid  no  cure  takes  place,  but  the  following  course  of  events  ensues  : 
The  secretion  that  at  first  was  purulent  becomes  after  some  time  mu¬ 
cous  and  viscid ;  at  length,  in  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  its  secretion  ceases  altogether.  Then  the  distended  lachry¬ 
mal  sac  contains  simply  a  clear  liquid,  namely,  the  tears  which  have 
accumulated  in  it.  But  the  epiphora  nevertheless  kee^jom,  because 
the  constriction  of  the  nasal  duct  prevents  the  conduot^  of  the  tears 
into  the  nose. 

As  a  result  of  the  constant  distention  of  the  IK^wrymal  sac  by  fluid, 
its  walls  at  length  lose  their  elasticity.  WhwOhis  condition,  called 
atonia  sacci  lacrimalis ,  has  set  in,  the  teara  ks&fno  longer  carried  down 
into  the  nose,  even  if  the  nasal  duct  againybecomes  perfectly  pervious. 
The  distention  of  the  lachrymal  sac  raiyKeep  on  increasing  more  and 
more,  so  that  it  presents  a  fluctuatin^Jmmior  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  and 
over.  This  either  projects  far  foy^rd'  or  often  it  extends  deep  into  the 
orbit,  so  that  the  eyeball  is  disrfM&bd  by  it  (exophthalmus).  It  is  filled 
with  a  clear,  watery  fluid,  Ifen^e  the  name  hydrops  sacci  lacrimalis. 

Blennorrhcea  of  tl\e  ^achrymal  sac  chiefly  causes  trouble  through 
the  epiphora,  which  coi^ms  the  patient  to  dry  his  eye  frequently.  The 
lachrymation  increa^Tn  cold  weather,  and  in  wind,  smoke,  etc.  If  it 
lasts  a  long  timq  it  deads  to  chronic  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  and  to 
blepharitis  ulqerofea.  If  these  two  conditions  are  found  in  one  eye 
^lone,  they\[r^j|t  always  excite  the  suspicion  of  there  being  a  lesion  of 
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the  lachrymal  sac.  In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  the  moisten¬ 
ing  of  the  lower  lid  by  the  tears  leads  to  eczema  of  the  lid,  contraction 
of  the  skin  covering  it,  and  ultimately  to  ectropion.  By  these  condi¬ 
tions,  again,  the  lachrymation  itself  is  increased.  In  the  presence  of 
blennorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  abscesses  of  the  cornea  may  develop 
from  erosions  of  the  latter,  and  operation- wounds  also  may  readily  be¬ 
come  infected. 

120.  Treatment. — This  must  first  of  all  have  regard  to  the  nasal 
disease  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  and,  if  this  still  exists, 
must  apply  suitable  measures  for  its  relief.  As  regards  the  lachrymal 
sac  itself,  the  patient  is  to  be  told  to  evacuate  it  very  frequently  by 
pressing  with  the  finger  upon  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  In  this  way 
the  accumulation  of  the  secretion  and  the  consequent  decomposition 
of  the  latter,  together  with  the  dilatation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  are  com¬ 
bated.  In  addition  it  is  advisable  to  cleanse  the  lachrymal  sac  by  syring¬ 
ing.  We  select  for  this  purpose  disinfectant  solutions  (1-4,000  subli¬ 
mate  solution,  three-per-cent  solution  of  boric  acid),  which  can  after¬ 
ward  be  replaced  by  astringent  solutions.  The  liquid  is  injected  through 
the  canaliculus  by  means  of  a  syringe  having  a  slender  cannula  with  a 
right-angled  bend  in  it  (Anel’s  syringe). 

The  main  burden  of  treatment  lies  in  the  removal  of  the  strict¬ 
ure  of  the  nasal  duct,  by  gradual  dilatation  with  sounds  according  to 
Bowman’s  method.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  treatment  by  sounds, 
slitting  of  the  inferior  canaliculus  is  performed.  To  do  this,  the  infe¬ 
rior  canaliculus  is  first  dilated  with  the  conical  sound,  the  pointed 
extremity  of  which  is  introduced  into  the  inferior  punctum,  and  then 
pushed  on  in  the  canaliculus  until  it  strikes  againsfc-Jkhe  inner  wall  of 
the  lachrymal  sac  (lachrymal  bone).  After  withawring  the  sound  we 
introduce  a  Weber’s  knife  into  the  dilated  caff^rrculus,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  edge  of  the  knife  looks  up  and  a  h^p^backward.  By  rapidly 
raising  the  knife,  the  probe-pointed  extMmty  of  which  rests  in  the 
lachrymal  sac,  the  canaliculus  is  slit/SJip^  and  is  thus  converted  into 
an  open  groove,  looking  upward  ai$d  VHhttle  backward.  The  object  of 
slitting  the  canaliculus,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  operation  of  sounding, 
is  to  facilitate  the  introdnctioi^f  the  sounds  into  the  lachrymal  sac. 

For  sounding  the  nasalQWct  we  make  use  of  Bowman’s  sounds, 
which  are  kept  on  han^w  different  sizes,  numbered  from  one  to  six. 
The  sound  is  first  kitrMuced  through  the  inferior  canaliculus,  after 
this  has  been  slit  \jjj£n,  and  is  passed  in  until  it  strikes  against  the 
inner  wall  of  theCl^chrymal  sac  ;  the  sound  taking  the  direction  of  the 
canaliculus — ttnJ^is,  extending  from  the  outer  side  and  below  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  upwq^dQnd  inward.  Then  we  tilt  the  sound — that  is,  we  direct  it 
so  as  t&N^vabout  perpendicular  by  lifting  its  free  extremity  until  its 
point^Vliich  is  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  points  to  the  furrow  between  the 
ala>0)tlie  nose  and  the  cheek,  this  giving  the  position  of  the  inferior 
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orifice  of  the  nasal  duct.  The  sound,  being  thus  placed  in  an  upright 
position,  is  now  slowly  and  cautiously  pushed  downward  until  it  rests 
upon  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa.  In  so  doing  we  necessarily  pass  the 
contracted  spot,  the  favorite  seat  of  which  is  either  the  point  where  the 
lachrymal  sac  enters  the  nasal  duct,  or  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
latter — the  former  spot,  because  it  is  normally  the  narrowest  point  in 
the  lachrymal  passages ;  the  latter,  because  it  is  affected  sooner  than  is 
the  rest  of  the  lachrymal  tract  by  diseases  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  We  begin  with  the  slenderest  sounds.  If  we  can  not  pass  the 
contracted  spot  with  one  of  these,  we  must  not  push  the  sound  forcibly 
forward,  but  must  keep  trying  again  and  again  on  succeeding  days  to 
introduce  the  sound,  until  at  length  we  succeed  in  carrying  it  down 
into  the  nose.  The  sound  after  its  introduction  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  repeat  the  sounding  every  day,  or 
every  other  day,  gradually  passing  to  larger  and  larger  sounds,  until  at 
length  the  nasal  duct  is  readily  pervious  and  the  epiphora  has  ceased. 
Even  then  the  sounding  should  not  be  at  once  discontinued,  as  in  that 
case  the  spots  which  had  been  dilated  would  soon  close  up  again,  owing 
to  renewed  contraction  of  the  cicatrices.  The  sounding  must  therefore 
be  repeated  again  and  again  at  longer  intervals  (of  a  week  to  a  month). 

The  duration  and  the  success  of  the  treatment  with  sounds  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  contraction.  The  most  favorable  cases  are  those 
in  which  the  contraction  is  caused  by  simple  inflammatory  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane  ;  those  in  which  cicatricial  strictures  are  present 
are  less  favorable,  and  the  least  favorable  are  those  in  which  the  nasal 
duct  is  completely  obliterated  at  some  spot.  Cases  of  the  Mter  kind 
do  not,  for  the  most  part,  admit  of  a  permanent  cure.  Evet^hjwie  most 
favorable  cases  the  duration  of  the  treatment  amountsdjC^lrom  four  to 
six  weeks,  and  it  usually  requires  several  months.  IbQfcrictures  due  to 
cicatrices  are  present,  recurrences  may  set  in,  ow^^^to  renewed  con¬ 
traction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  ;  and,  in  fact,  ihiQinfortunately  occurs 
so  often  that  permanent  cures  form  the  exraptkm. 

Those  cases  which  can  not  be  cured->S>y  treatment  with  sounds 
require,  if  they  give  rise  to  considerably  amioyance,  the  destruction  of 
die  lachrymal  sac.  This  can  be  accoraprished  either  by  extirpation  or 
by  obliteration.  In  either  case  th^peration  is  begun  by  opening  the 
lachrymal  sac  through  an  inc^S^  from  in  front.  This  is  performed 
according  to  Petit’s  methotf^r  the  performance  of  which  Arlt  has 
given  the  following  guides*  Hy  drawing  the  lids  to  the  outer  side  the 
internal  palpebral  ligaisiXp?  is  put  on  the  stretch,  so  that  it  is  seen 
through  the  skin  of  nner  angle  of  the  eye  as  a  prominent  projec¬ 
tion.  The  poini^^^sharp  scalpel  is  introduced  exactly  beneath,  the 
center  of  the  li^am^nt.  The  back  of  the  knife  looks  upward  and  the, 
nife  itself^J^ld  so  that  its  handle  passes  through  the  middle  point 
0  an  imjgin^ry  line  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  nose  to  the  outer 
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margin  of  the  orbit.  The  knife  held  in  this  direction  is  thrust  verti¬ 
cally  in,  thus  penetrating  through  the  skin  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
lachrymal  sac.  As  soon  as  we  feel  the  point  of  the  knife  striking 
against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (lachrymal  bone)  we  no 
longer  push  it  forward,  hut  depress  its  point  by  raising  the  handle  as 
high  as  the  forehead.  If  now  the  knife  is  pushed  forward,  its  point 
enters  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  duct,  the  wound  in  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  lachrymal  sac  being  at  the  same  time  enlarged.  After  with¬ 
drawing  the  knife  we  enlarge  the  wound  upward  and  downward,  so  as 
to  have  a  view  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac  through¬ 
out  its  whole  extent. 

After  we  have  completed  the  opening  of  the  lachrymal  sac  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  destroy  it.  If  we  intend  to  perform  this  by  extirpation ,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  sac,  which  now  lies  exposed,  is  dissected  out 
through  its  entire  extent.  If  we  should  not  succeed  in  doing  this 
completely  on  account  of  the  great  friability  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
we  can  scrape  out  the  remainder  with  a  sharp  spoon.  After  this  we 
sew  up  the  external  wound,  and  secure  the  apposition  of  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  by  means  of  a  pressure-bandage.  If  we  wish  to  perform 
obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  we  either  introduce  a  caustic  (the 
best  one  being  the  Vienna  paste,  which  is  molded  into  a  little  ball 
with  the  aid  of  some  flour  and  water)  into  the  cavity  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  after  it  has  been  laid  open,  or  we  destroy  the  mucous  membrane 
with  the  actual  cautery.  The  external  wound  in  that  case  should  not  be 
closed  up,  as  the  escharotic  mucous  membrane  has  to  be  cast  off,  after 
which  the  cavity  gradually  closes  by  the  formation  of.  granulations. 

Both  extirpation  and  obliteration  of  the  lacftf^aaal  sac  lead  to  the 
same  result.  The  former  is  more  difficult  of^^Mormance,  but  gives  a 
shorter  period  of  treatment;  if  healing  takes v place  by  first  intention, 
the  cure  is  completed  in  a  few  days.  AS^pthe  operation  for  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  lachrymal  sac  it  takes  weeks  for  the  wound-cavity 

to  become  completely  closed.  In^bowmethods  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  the  mucous  membrafrpbe  either  removed  or  destroyed,  foi, 
if  a  residue  of  the  mucous  memffiane  has  been  left,  the  secretion  con¬ 
tinues  and  a  fistulous  openi#J*re mains. 

Destruction  of  th^V^^urwmal  sac  is  suitable  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  treatment ^g\Wnds  is  likely  to  be  without  result.  Ibis  is 
the  case  where  thdfrejire  very  extensive  cicatricial  contractions  or  com¬ 
plete  obliteratiqjnof  the  nasal  duct.  It  is  still  more  advantageous  i 
there  are  at /^~lkme  time  demonstrable  changes  in  the  bone,  shown 
either  by  ^Kr^ coming  upon  bared  and  roughened  bone  in  the  act  o 
soundiqJgS^r  by  there  being  an  externally  visible  implication  of  t  ie 
bone  imuhif ested  by  a  sinking  in  of  the  nose  (in  consequence  of  syP  1 
lhfNyurthermore,  cases  of  atony  and  dropsy  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
w  also  those  cases  in  which  external  circumstances  render  aprotrac  e 
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treatment  by  sounds  impracticable  for  the  patient,  are  suitable  ones  in 
which  to  perform  destruction  of  the  sac. 

While  the  treatment  by  sounds  in  favorable  cases  restores  the  nor¬ 
mal  conduction  of  the  tears,  the  possibility  of  this  restoration  is  for¬ 
ever  prevented  by  the  operation  for  destruction  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
Hence  a  condition  of  epiphora  always  remains,  which,  however,  reaches 
a  troublesome  degree  only  when,  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  there  is  an  excessive  secretion  of  tears.  As  a  compensat¬ 
ing  circumstance  the  patients  are  relieved  of  the  presence  of  a  con¬ 
stantly  suppurating  cavity  which  continually  exposes  them  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  an  abscess  of  the  cornea,  and  which  also  usually  gives 
rise  from  time  to  time  to  acute  phlegmons  (dacryocystitis). 


II.  Dacryocystitis. 


122.  Symptoms. — In  an  individual  who  suffers  from  blennorrhoea 
of  the  lachrymal  sac,  a  violent  inflammation  may  suddenly  develop  in 
the  region  of  the  sac.  The  skin  in  its  vicinity  is  reddened  and  greatly 
swollen;  the  swelling  also  extends  to  the  lids,  and  even  to  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  in  which  there  is  chemosis.  The  inflammation  is  accompanied  by 
fever  and  violent  pain,  so  that  the  patient  is  deprived  of  sleep  for 
several  nights.  After  some  days  the  skin  at  the  apex  of  the  swelling 
takes  on  a  yellowish  discoloration,  and  finally  becomes  perforated,  when 
quite  a  large  quantity  of '  pus  is  evacuated.  Upon  this  the  pain  abates 
and  soon  ceases  altogether,  and  the  swelling  also  rapidly  goes  down. 
Later  on  there  is  discharged  from  the  perforation  a  fluid  winch  at  first 
is  purulent,  afterward  mucous,  and  at  length  perfectly  cki^Ake  water. 
Ultimately  nothing  but  the  tears  which  are  forced  inkppre  lachrymal 
sac  run  out  again  through  the  perforation,  which  lat^Xis  hence  called 
a  lachrymal  fistula.  vC/ 

As  long  as  the  lachrymal  fistula  remains  open  the  patient  is  safe 
from  any  new  attack  of  inflammation.  Butfifjjrfe  fistula  closes  up  and 
the  tears  again  accumulate  in  the  lachryWrsac,  a  recurrence  of  the 
dacryocystitis  may  ensue.  O 

Dacryocystitis  consists  in  a  pun  inflammation  of  the  connect¬ 
ive  tissue  surrounding  the  lachry^a^sac.  This  inflammation  leads  to 
purulent  disintegration  of  the>^^mucous  tissue  with  the  formation  of 
an  abscess  which  rupture^e^Drnally.  Dacryocystitis  is  accordingly  a 
phlegmon.  Blennorrhoea  ©f/the  lachrymal  sac,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
catarrhal  inflammation*^)  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  in  which  the 
purulent  secretion  ^A^he  latter  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  only. 
The  connectior  keen  the  two  diseases  consists  in  the  fact  that  blen¬ 


norrhoea  of  thc^iic  precedes  the  development  of  the  phlegmon  and 
gives  rise  tflNA;  for  the  blennorrhceal  sac  is  filled  with  decomposed 
nj  it  only  requires  the  presence  of  a  small  defect  in  the  epi- 
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thelial  covering  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sac  to  enable  the  micro¬ 
organisms  of  the  secretion  to  penetrate  into  the  submucous  tissue,  where 
they  excite  suppuration  and  cause  dacryocystitis. 

Treatment. — If  we  are  dealing  with  a  dacryocystitis  in  its  very  in¬ 
ception,  we  may  try  to  prevent  the  development  of  an  abscess.  With 
this  end  in  view,  we  sedulously  express  the  fluid  from  the  lachrymal  sac, 
inject  it  with  antiseptic  solutions,  and  in  the  intervals  apply  a  pressure- 
bandage,  which  constringes  it. 

If  the  inflammation  has  passed  the  initial  stage,  it  is  idle  to  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  abscess;  besides,  the  methods  of  syring¬ 
ing,  expression,  and  compression,  given  above,  could  not  be  enjoyed,  on 
account  of  the  swelling  and  painfulness  of  the  parts.  The  only  thing 
to  do  now  is  to  hasten  the  formation  of  the  abscess,  an  object  which 
is  best  attained  by  the  use  of  moist  and  warm  compresses.  As  soon  as 
>  fluctuation  makes  itself  apparent,  we  incise  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
lachrymal  sac,  or  that' portion  of  the  skin  beneath  which  the  presence 
of  pus  can  be  made  out.  A  lachrymal  fistula  is  thus  artificially  pro¬ 
duced,  through  which  the  contents  of  the  abscess  and  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  itself  are  discharged  externally.  This  is  kept  open  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  every  day,  until  all  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  disappeared  and  the  secretion  that  exudes  has  lost  its 
purulent  character.  But  even  then  we  ought  not  to  allow  the  fistula 
to  close  at  once,  for  we  must  recollect  that  a  blennorrhoea  of  the  lach¬ 
rymal  sac  has  preceded  the  dacryocystitis,  and  that  consequently  there 
is  a  stricture  present  in  the  nasal  duct.  If  the  fistula  should  close 
without  the  stricture  being  relieved,  we  should  haveJLo  apprehend  an¬ 
other  attack  of  dacryocystitis.  Hence,  the  perh^gjiuVity  of  the  nasal 
duct  must  first  be  restored  by  treatment  with  sj^Jlds.  When  we  have 
succeeded  in  doing  this  the  fistula  usuall^Noses  of  itself.  If  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  we  can  effect  a  (*e  of  the  fistula  by  either 
refreshing  and  uniting  the  edges  of^tfi^vound  or  by  their  cauteriza¬ 
tion.  If  the  conditions  are  such  tliaVar  permanent  state  of  pervious¬ 
ness  of  the  lachrymal  channels  is  >Njfcttainable,  we  proceed  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  destroying  the  lachryn^s&c. 

It  is  extremely  rare  for  th nJ&whtamal  gland  to  be  the  seat  of  disease.  Among 
such  diseases  belong:  1.  IM&nmation  [dacryo-adenitis].  This  may  go  on  to 
resolution ;  in  other  cageOjappuration  of  the  gland  with  discharge  of  the  pus 
externally  has  been  olbsejved,  a  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  gland  remaining  after¬ 
ward.  There  hav^yen  been  described  cases  of  bilateral  dacryo-adenitis  which 
ran  either  an  ao^^or  more  frequently  a  chronic  course ;  some  of  these  cases 
were  compfica?feAiAvith  simultaneous  swelling  of  the  parotid  glands.  2.  New 
formation^mjiuding  carcinomata,  adenomata,  cylindromata,  lymphadenomata, 
chloromah^and  sarcomata.  3.  Cystoid  dilatation  of  one  of  the  ducts  of  the 
gland^a  condition  which  is  designated  under  the  name  of  dacryops. 
mpi©bfnlie  lachrymal  gland  in  xerosis  (Arlt  ;  see  page  113). 


4.  At- 
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In  the  puncta  there  can  be  frequently  made  out  a  change  of  position  of  such 
a  character  that  the  lower  punctum  is  turned  outward  (forward)  instead  of  look¬ 
ing  upward  ( eversion  oj  the  punctum).  This  represents  the  very  first  stage  of  an 
ectropion — a  stage  which  bears  within  itself  the  germ  for  its  own  development 
(see  page  490).  In  simple  eversion  of  the  punctum,  without  ectropion  proper, 
the  epiphora  can  be  relieved  by  slitting  the  canaliculus.  The  tube  is  thus  con¬ 
verted  into  an  open  groove,  which  looks  backward  and  hence  dips  into  the  lacus 
lacrimalis  and  takes  up  the  tears.  Bowman  has  the  credit  of  showing  that  the 
conduction  of  tears  is  not  injuriously  affected  by  the  slitting  of  the  canaliculus. 
If  this  operation  is  performed  with  Weber’s  knife  in  the  way  described  above, 
it  affects  only  the  external  two  thirds  of  the  canaliculus;  the  inner  third  of  the 
latter  lies  beneath  (behind)  the  caruncle,  and  remains  unopened.  Slitting  of 
this  most  internal  part  would  be  possible  only  if  the  caruncle  were  divided  at 
the  same  time ;  and  if  this  were  done,  the  cut  surfaces  that  were  made  would  be 
pretty  broad,  and  it  would  be  quite  hard  to  prevent  their  reunion.  Even  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  performing  the  operation  of  slitting,  the  divided  canaliculus 
is  usually  found  to  have  closed  up  again  on  the  following  day,  so  that  wre  have 
to  introduce  the  conical  sound  and  thus  tear  apart  the  slightly  agglutinated 
edges  of  the  wound.  If  in  this  way  readhesion  is  prevented  the  first  time,  the 
cut  surfaces  become  clothed  with  epithelium,  so  that  afterward  adhesion  is  no 
longer  to  be  apprehended. 

In  both  the  puncta  and  canaliculi  contraction  and  even  obliteration  are 
sometimes  observed,  the  consequence  of  which  is  also  epiphora.  The  most  fre¬ 
quent  cause  giving  rise  to  these  conditions  is  injury  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
these  structures  due  to  sounding.  To  remove  them,  we  must  endeavor  to 
enter  the  canaliculus  with  a  conical  sound  and  thus  dilate  it,  or,  if  necessary, 
we  must  slit  it  up.  Occlusion  of  the  canaliculi  may  also  be  produced  by  foreign 
bodies  or  by  concretions.  The  latter  are  of  a  gray  or  grayish-green  color  and 
of  friable  or  hard  consistence,  and  prove  to  be  conglomerated  massesiconsisting 
of  a  fungus,  the  Streptothrix  Fcersteri.  In  some  cases  cystoid  di^afatipn  of  the 
canaliculi  has  been  found.  This  arises  from  an  obliteration  o|Me  canaliculus 
at  both  extremities  and  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  its  cavitOso  that  the  tube 
is  gradually  distended  till  it  forms  a  cyst.  /"VV 

Blennorrhoea. — For  the  two  most  important  diseas^JCHie  lachrymal  tract — 
namely,  blennorrhcea  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  ckfraS^ystitis — the  expression 
dacryocystitis  catarrhalis  and  dacryocystitis  phiegto&emosa  have  been  proposed. 
Although  they  correspond  to  the  actual  state  ^*\hings  better  than  do  the  old 
designations,  I  do  not  employ  them,  not  j^ismng  to  give  rise  to  confusion. 
Some  observers  have  also  distinguished  anaJfe}*  form  called  dacryocystitis  llennor- 
rhccica.  Under  this  name  are  designatgMoi>se  cases  in  which  a  blennorrhcea  of 
the  lachrymal  sac  exists  in  conjum^i!on  with  trachoma  of  the  conjunctiva. 
This  is  a  pretty  frequent  occunren\ef  which  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  secretion  of  the  trachomarous  conjunctiva  enters  the  lachrymal  sac  and 
infects  its  mucous  membraimCjIn  that  case  we  should  have  to  do  with  a  true 
blennorrhcea  of  the  lachi^ial  sac — i.  e.,  with  a  specific  inflammation  of  its 
uiucous  membrane.  ^D^variety  is  supposed  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  catar¬ 
rhal  blennorrhoea  lachrymal  sac,  in  that  the  secretion  in  the  former  is 

purulent,  in  the  latteV  mucous.  But  the  nature  of  the  secretion  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  tW^t^ety  of  blennorrhoea  existing  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  but  upon 
the  stage  JSr  (ich  the  latter  is  at  the  time:  it  is  purulent  in  recent  cases, 
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mucous  or  watery  in  those  which  are  more  advanced.  That  blennorrhcea  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  occurring  in  trachoma  may  arise  from  a  specific  infection  of  the 
sac,  is  doubtless  possible  and  indeed  probable,  but  is  by  no  means  certainly 
proved.  It  is  an  exceedingly  frequent  thing  to  find  ozaena  in  trachomatous 
patients,  in  which  case  the  blennorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  referable  to  this  than  to  the  trachoma.  And  infection  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac  through  the  blennorrhceal  virus  does  not 
take  place  in  acute  blennorrhoea  of  the  conjunctiva,  although  the  latter  is  much 
more  infectious  than  trachoma. 

Blennorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal  sac  affects  the  female  more  frequently  than 
the  male  sex,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  zealous  use  that  the  former  makes  of 
the  lachrymal  apparatus.  Persons  having  the  bridge  of  the  nose  flattened  (flat 
noses  and  “saddle-noses,”  particularly  when  due  to  hereditary  disease)  also  are 
predisposed  \o  this  affection. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lachrymal  sac  occurs  as  a  secondary  affection  in  tubercu¬ 
losis  of  the  conjunctiva  or  in  tuberculosis  (lupus)  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  The  lachrymal  sac  feels  very  much  thickened,  and  upon  opening  it  we 
find  its  inner  surface  lined  with  discolored  granulations  (cf.  pages  102,  103). 

Injections  into  the  lachrymal  sac  are  not  only  of  service  for  cleansing  it  and 
for  the  treatment  of  its  mucous  membrane,  but  also  for  determining  whether  the 
lachrymal  channels  are  permeable.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  injected  fluid  enters 
the  nose,  and,  if  the  patient  bends  his  head  forward  during  the  injection,  runs 
out  by  the  nasal  orifice.  If  the  injection  is  performed  incautiously,  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  injured  by  the  point  of  the  cannula,  and  the 
fluid  is  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  lids.  A  marked  in¬ 
flammatory  oedema  is  thus  set  up,  which,  however,  usually  abates  in  a  few  days 
without  producing  any  bad  results. 

The  operation  of  sounding  can  be  performed  through  either  the  upper  or 
lower  canaliculus.  The  former  is  narrower,  but,  as  an  ofifowto  this,  we  have  to 
turn  the  sound  but  little  after  its  introduction  in  orde^l^place  it  upright.  In 
sounding  through  the  lower  canaliculus,  the  soundsmust  be  tilted  so  as  to  be 
turned  through  more  than  a  right  angle,  but  tfcm^analiculus  is  wider.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  lower  canaliculus  is  usually  seforaeJl  because  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  narrow^  canal  would  be  lacej^tQ-*  m  passing  sounds  of  a  higher 
number.  The  consequence  of  this  wouldLb^  contraction  or  obliteration  of  the 
canal,  which  would  set  in  as  soon  as  tfk^sounding  is  stopped.  The  sound  can 
also  be  introduced  and  carried  intoQie  nose  through  a  canaliculus  which  has 
not  been  slit  up,  but  this  is  unad\^^ble,  because  of  the  likelihood  of  producing 
injuries  to  the  mucous  membr^^uch  as  have  just  been  mentioned.  I  usually 
do  it  only  for  diagnostic  pfffeJ^s*tior  demonstrating  the  presence  of  a  stricture), 
and  then  only  employ  thapishids  of  the  lowest  number,  which  can  be  readily 
introduced  even  thro^ghj^Txanaliculus  that  has  not  been  slit  open.  Preliminary 
slitting  of  the  canaUcuTus  is  always  indicated  when  the  treatment  by  sounds  is 
to  be  kept  up  fah^a#  length  of  time. 

The  act  qfcAoilnding  itself  requires  a  deft  hand  and  much  experience,  for 
which  reu&^Nt  ought  first  to  be  practiced  very  industriously  upon  the  cada¬ 
ver.  It^^wten  very  painful,  so  that  the  patients  sometimes  become  faint  dur¬ 
ing  itAperformance.  Hence,  the  indication  is  to  make  the  mucous  membrane 
of^C^laSchrymal  tract  insensitive,  by  the  preliminary  injection  of  a  few  drops  o 
^solution  of  cocaine  into  the  lachrymal  sac.  Beginners  in  sounding  frequent  j 
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make  the  mistake  of  tilting  the  sound  before  its  point  has  got  into  the  lachrymal 
sac.  We  then  feel  an  obstacle  opposing  the  downward  progress  of  the  sound, 
and  if  we  should  try  to  overcome  this  obstacle  by  force  we  would  make  a  false 
passage.  That  the  sound  has  been  tilted  up  too  soon,  is  recognized  from  the 
fact  that,  when  it  is  set  vertical,  the  skin  beneath  the  canaliculus  is  drawn  along 
with  it  and  is  thrown  into  wrinkles.  We  shall  not  commit  this  mistake  if  we 
avoid  tilting  the  sound  until  we  distinctly  feel  through  its  point  the  firm  resist¬ 
ance  offered  by  the  inner  osseous  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (the  lachrymal  bone). 
The  obstacles  opposing  the  passage  of  the  sound  in  the  nasal  duct  may  be  actual 
constrictions  of  the  duct,  but  are  often  nothing  but  projecting  folds  in  which 
the  sound  catches.  We  accordingly  try  to  push  our  way  forward  by  sliding  the 
point  of  the  sound  sometimes  along  one,  sometimes  the  other,  wall  of  the  lach¬ 
rymal  sac  in  order  to  smooth  out  the  folds.  Sometimes  we  can  pass  a  rather 
thicker  sound  (No.  3)  more  readily  than  we  can  the  thinnest  ones ;  the  latter, 
moreover,  are  more  apt  to  injure  the  mucous  membrane,  so  that  we  get  beneath 
it  and  make  a  false  passage.  Bleeding  from  the  nose  after  sounding  points  to 
an  injury  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  does  also  the  striking  of  the  apex  of  the 
sound  upon  bare  bone.  The  latter,  however,  can  also  happen  without  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  being  injured,  if,  for  example,  the  bone  has  been  already  denuded 
by  ulcerative  disintegration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  duct.  In  cases 
of  this  kind  a  cure  can  not  usually  be  obtained  by  treatment  with  sounds. 

When  finally  the  sound  has  been  passed  all  the  way  through,  it  is  felt  to  rest 
upon  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  most  persons  the  central  lamina  of  the 
sound  then  lies  upon  the  inner  end  of  the  eyebrow.  To  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  sound  more  precisely,  we  may  place  on  the  outside  a  second  sound  of  the" 
same  length  in  the  direction  of  the  lachrymal  tract  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
laminae  of  the  two  sounds  are  superimposed ;  the  exterior  sound  then  shows 
at  what  height  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sound  that  we  have  introduced 
stands. 

Treatment  by  sounds  must  be  kept  up  until  at  least  No.  A^CJ^YSowman  s 
pounds  passes  with  ease.  Then  the  patient  may  be  instructed  J&bw  to  pass  the 
sound  upon  himself  with  the  aid  of  a  looking-glass,  so  thajTfcJm  sounding  may 
be  performed  from  time  to  time  subsequently  in  order  to«p*^ent  a  recurrence 
of  the  contraction. 

The  long  duration  of  the  treatment  by  sounds  has  edited  a  desire  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  dilatation  of  the  strictures  rapidly  inl^fe  of  gradually,  and  thus 
shorten  the  treatment.  This  can  be  done  eith^\by  Weber’s  method  of  intro¬ 
ducing  very  thick  sounds,  or  by  Stilling’s  metlWl  of  incising  the  strictures  with 
a  knife  designed  for  the  purpose,  or  bi^fecbmbination  of  both  methods.  By 
these  methods  of  treatment,  however, gfw^ions  continuity  are  made  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  lead  to  ?rmation  of  fresh  cicatrices,  and  which 
hence,  after  a  period  of  apparent  @re,  entail  recurrences  that  are  all  the  more 
rapid  in  their  development.  ophthalmologists  therefore  prefer  the  grad¬ 

ual  dilatation  of  the  strictur©j 

Dacryocystitis  almost  rfTwkys  originates  from  a  blennorrhcea  of  the  lachrymal 


sac;  consequently 
l°ug  time  before  < 


rmnents  declare  that  epiphora  has  existed  for  quite  a 
!  ^J^kmte  inflammation  which  they  often  designate  under  the 
name  of  erysipelas.  >lt  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  a  caries  of  the  lachrymal 
bone  gives  njseJtb  dacryocystitis.  Children  sometimes  come  into  the  world 
with  a  recJmfNaacryocystitis,  or  they  acquire  one  a  few  days  after  birth.  The 
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diagnosis  of  dacryocystitis  is  easy  to  make,  from  the  situation  of  the  abscess, 
which  corresponds  to  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  To  be  sure,  a  furuncle 
developing  in  the  skin  over  the  lachrymal  sac  might  produce  similar  symptoms, 
but  furuncles  scarcely  ever  occur  in  this  region.  We  shall  therefore  scarcely 
be  mistaken  if  we  make  the  diagnosis  of  dacryocystitis  in  the  case  of  an 
abscess  situated  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  spot  where  the  pus 
breaks  through,  however,  does  not  always  correspond  wTith  the  position  of  the 
sac.  It  usually  lies  beneath,  being  often  quite  a  distance  below  and  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  it.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  pus  beneath  the  skin  sinks 
down,  and  in  so  doing  travels  toward  the  outer  side  along  the  inferior  margin 
of  the  orbit,  since  the  skin  along  this  line  is  attached  to  the  bone  by  rigid  con¬ 
nective  tissue.  The  farther  the  pus  sinks  before  it  makes  its  way  through  the 
skin,  the  longer  will  be  the  fistulous  canal  that  remains.  That  an  opening  in 
the  skin  which  lies  far  below  and  to  the  outer  side  may  still  be  a  lachrymal  fis¬ 
tula,  can  be  demonstrated  by  our  ability  to  push  a  sound  through  from  the 
opening  into  the  lachrymal  sac.  If  we  should  not  succeed  in  this,  we  inject  a 
colored  liquid  from  the  canaliculus  into  the  sac ;  we  then  see  it  flow  out  again 
by  the  orifice  of  the  fistula. 

Later  on  in  their  course,  lachrymal  fistulse  contract  and  sometimes  become 
so  minute  that  they  are  permeable  by  nothing  but  a  fine  bristle.  The  external 
orifice  of  these  capillary  fistulm,  as  they  are  called,  is  then  scarcely  visible  with 
the  naked  eye.  We  simply  notice  a  drop  of  clear  lachrymal  fluid  appearing 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  skin  beneath  the  lachrymal  sac;  it  is  only  upon 
careful  examination  that  we  notice  the  capillary  opening. 


Disturbances  in  the  function  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus  find  expression 
either  under  the  form  of  epiphora  or  of  absence  of  the  tear&s^Epiphora  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  frequent  symptom  of  the  most  various  conditi&|g*,  gfnd  is  either  based 
upon  an  increase  in  the  secretion  or  a  hindrance  to  ti^&ischarge  of  the  tears. 
The  former  occurs  physiologically  in  weeping,  andTV^o  in  the  presence  of  all 
sorts  of  irritants  affecting  the  terminal  expai^@of  the  trigeminus  and  its 
vicinity.  Among  these  are  bright  lightafTVStendered  foul  by  smoke,  etc., 
foreign  bodies  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  in^anaimtions  of  the  eye  and  its  adnexa, 
affections  of  the  nose,  and  neuralgia  Hre  first  and  second  branches  of  the 
trigeminus.  Interference  with  the  cc^Huction  of  tears  into  the  nose  may  have 
its  cause  either  in  incomplete  closura  of  the  lid  or  in  anomalies  of  the  lachrymal 
passages.  Among  affections  policing  the  former  condition  are  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  paralysis  of  th<  ^shortening  or  ectropion  of  the  lids,  notching 

of  the  border  of  the  even  simple  eversion  of  the  lower  punctum ;  to 


the  latter  belong  all  tj 
treated  of  in  this  cha] 
of  epiphora,  esp^oiSlto 


fctions  of  the  lachrymal  channels  which  have  been 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  persons  complain 


if  they  go  out  in  cold  weather,  without  our  being  able 


to  find  any  caus^^n*  it.  In  many  of  these  cases  there  is  probably  an  excessive 
irritability mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  which  excites  increased  secre¬ 
tion  of  t«^^b  a  reflex  way.  So,  too,  pungent  odors,  such  as  the  vapor  of  am¬ 
monia,  horseradish,  etc.,  which  irritate  the  terminal  extremities  of  the  trigemi- 
nusuffiwm^  nasal  mucous  membrane,  often  bring  the  tears  to  our  eyes ;  and  lach- 
rVnateon  is  likewise  very  often  present  in  severe  coryza.  A  like  connection  also 
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exists  in  the  contrary  sense,  in  that  a  bright  light  striking  upon  the  eye  excites 
an  impulse  to  sneeze,  as  is  observed  especially  in  children  with  photophobia, 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  open  their  eyes  for  purposes  of  examination. 
Hence,  in  cases  of  epiphora  for  which  no  other  cause  can  be  found,  it  is  requi¬ 
site  to  examine  the  nose  carefully  and  treat  it  according  to  the  indications. 

The  opposite  condition,  namely,  abolition  of  the  lachrymal  secretion,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  It  is  found  in  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus,  in  consequence  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  innervation  of  the  lachrymal  gland ;  and  in  xero}Dhthalmus,  in 
consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  gland.  A  purely  nervous  disturbance  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  those  cases  in  which  persons  declare  that  formerly  they  wept  a  good 
deal,  but  that  for  a  long  time  past  they  have  not  been  able  to  weep,  even  when 
very  much  distressed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


DISTURBANCES  OF  MOTILITY  OF  THE  EYE. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 

122.  The  ocular  muscles  are  distinguished  into  extrinsic  and  intrin¬ 
sic.  The  later,  also  called  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye,  are  the 
sphincter  pupillae  and  the  ciliary  muscle.  Of  these  we  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  later ;  at  present  we  shall  concern  ourselves  only  with  the 
extrinsic  muscles.  These  are  six  in  number,  four  straight  and  two  ob¬ 
lique. 

The  four  straight  muscles  are  the  rectus  internus,  externus,  superi¬ 
or,  and  inferior.  All  four  take  their  origin  from  the  apex  of  the  orbit 
along  the  bony  circumference  of  the  foramen  opticum  (A7,  Fig.  94),  and 
from  this  point  run  forward,  diverging  as  they  go.  They  thus  bound  a 
funnel-shaped  space,  the  muscular  funnel  (£,  £),  the  apex  of  which  lies  at 
the  foramen  opticum,  while  the  eyeball  forms  its  base  and  the  optic 
nerve  ( o )  runs  along  its  axis.  The  external  and  internal  recti  muscles 
(i  and  e)  are  inserted  into  the  sclera  to  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the 
cornea ;  the  superior  rectus  ( su )  has  its  insertion  abQjte  (sj,  the  inferior 
rectus  below,  the  cornea.  The  attachment  is  effedt^  m  means  of  short 
tendons  which  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan^mjl  become  fused  with 
the  sclera,  which  in  this  way  is  thickened  in  inmost  anterior  portion. 

The  two  oblique  ocular  muscles  are  diquus  superior  and  in¬ 

ferior.  Their  course  is  more  compU<^i©l  than  that  of  the  straight 
muscles.  The  superior  oblique  (os.  94)  also  arises  from  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  optic  foramen  and  rimISf orward  upon  the  upper  and  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit  as  far  as  the  tepcmea,  before  reaching  which  it  passes 
into  its  tendon.  The  trocMtejjAtself  (A7,  Figs.  94  and  95)  lies  a  little 
behind  the  upper  and  i^  krgin  of  the  orbit.  It  consists  of  a  firm 

fibrous  loop  through  \yfa*Mh  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  carried  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  abl^tp^lide  up  and  down  in  it.  After  traversing  the 
trochlea,  the  tegdon  bends  backward  at  an  acute  angle,  and  passes 
beneath  the  aftb^or  rectus  to  the  eyeball.  Here  it  spreads  out  in  the 
form  of  a  jitfiyaM  is  inserted  in  the  upper  half  of  the  eyeball  about  in 
the  veri^Jj^eridian  and  behind  the  equator  (os,  Fig.  94). 

The ifye?'ior  oblique  arises  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  near 
its J^Mr  extremity  (ai,  Fig.  95).  From  here  it  runs  upward  and  out- 
^rH  and  arrives  at  the  outer  side  of  the  eyeball,  into  which  it  is  in" 
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serted  about  in  the  horizontal  meridian  and  also  behind  the  equator 


(oi,  Fig.  94). 

The  tendons  of  the  ocular  muscles  before  reaching  the  sclera  must 
pass  through  the  fascia  of  Tenon  which  surrounds  the  eyeball.  In  the 
spot  where  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  perforates  the  fascia,  the  latter 
does  not  present  a  simple  aperture,  but  is  reflected  backward  upon  the 


tendon  ( e  and  ex.  Fig.  53).  It 
ensheaths  the  tendon  and  far¬ 
ther  back  is  continuous  with  the 
fascia  which  envelops  the  mus¬ 
cle  itself.  By  these  “  lateral  in¬ 
vaginations,”  therefore,  the  ten¬ 
dons  are  connected  with  Tenon’s 
capsule — a  fact  which  is  of  im¬ 
portance  with  regard  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  for  squint. 

The  innervation  of  the  ocu¬ 
lar  muscles  is  accomplished  by 
three  nerves.  The  oculo-motor 
nerve  supplies  the  internal,  su¬ 
perior,  and  inferior  recti,  and 


s 


also  the  inferior  oblique;  and, 
in  addition,  the  levator  palpe- 
brae  superioris  and  the  internal 
muscles  of  the  eye,  namely,  the 
sphincter  pupillae  and  the  cili¬ 
ary  muscle,  are  innervated  by 
it.  The  abducens  nerve  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  external  rectus, 
the  trochlear  nerve  for  the  su¬ 
perior  oblique.  The  nuclei  for 
the  three  nerves  supplying  the 
eye-muscles  lie  upon  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  movements  of  the  eyeball  t^lj^place  freely  in  all  directions  as 
in  a  ball-and-socket  joint  (arthimjh).  The  eyeball  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  articular  head ;  capsule,  the  socket.  The  move¬ 

ments  take  place  in  such  a^v@that  the  eyeball,  as  a  whole,  undergoes 
no  change  of  place ;  it  sinfpl^  rotates  about  a  center  of  movement  which 
corresponds  approxirra^Sigr  to  the  center  of  the  eye. 

We  can  imagine  "movements  of  the  eyeball  resolved  into  compo¬ 
nents  which  cons^Qhd  to  three  primary  axes .  These  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other^^S  cross  at  the  center  of  movement.  One  of  these  is 
vertical ;  tli^Ynovements  which  take  place  about  it  are  the  lateral  move¬ 
ments  gf ' MS<jye — that  is,  the  movement  to  right  and  left,  or  to  the  out- 


Fig.  94.— Horizontal  Section  through  the  Or¬ 
bit  (Schematic).  Natural  Size. 

The  apex  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  the  foramen 
opticum.  The  external  wall  of  the  orbit  does 
not  reach  as  far  forward  as  the  internal,  so 
that  its  anterior  margin,  A ,  lies  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  At  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  internal  wall  of  the 
orbit  is  shown  the  trochlea,  T,  which  in  reality 
lies  in  the  upper  and  inner  of  the  orbit, 

and  hence  would  not  be  ni$j£VitIj  in  the  cross- 
section  of  the  orbit  thak*2N*ere  represented. 
The  external  rectus,  e.ayTthe  internal  rectus, 
?,  bound  the  musculajThsmnel,  f,  t.  A  portion 
of  the  superior  rect is  cut  away  to  show 
the  optic  nerve,  /  is  the  insertion  of  the 
superior  rectuswNMjJche  eyeball,  lying  oblique¬ 
ly  to  the  margin. of  the  cornea,  os,  is  the  fan- 
shaped  irym&qpot  the  tendon  of  the  superior 
oblique,  ;  <|/,>he  line  of  insertion  of  the  in- 
"  '  blftpiet  /,  /  is  the  frontal,  s,  s,  the  sagit- 
^>f  the  eyeball. 
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side  (abduction)  and  inside  (adduction).  The  frontal  axis  runs  from 
right  to  left  (/,  /,  Fig.  94),  and  corresponds  to  the  movements  of  eleva¬ 
tion  and  depression  of  the  eyeball.  The  sagittal  axis  (s, s,  Fig.  94)  runs 
from  before  backward,  and  coincides  with  the  line  of  vision.  The 
movements  which  take  place  about  it  are  known  under  the  name  of 
rotation  of  the  eyeball ;  by  virtue  of  them  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
vertical  meridian  of  the  eyeball  is  inclined  outward  or  inward. 

The  muscles  may  be  grouped  into  pairs  according  as  they  rotate  the 
eye  predominantly  about  one  or  the  other  of  these  axes.  The  muscles 
belonging  to  any  one  pair  are  called  antagonists,  because  they  tend 


Fig.  95. — Anterior  Orifice  of  the  Orbit  with  the  Natural  Size. 

ion  upon  the  eyeball,  but  the 
nvpie  are  left  entire.  The  latter 
iral  side  of  the  trochlea  lies  the 
is  there  is  a  foramen,  i i,  which  is 
In  this  case  the  infra-orbital 


The  tendons  of  the  four  recti  muscles  are  cut  off  near  their 
inferior  oblique,  oi ,  and  the  tendon,  os,  of  the  super! 
comes  out  from  the  loop  of  the  trochlea,  T.  To  the 
supra-orbital  notch,  i,  and  somewhat  to  the  outsi< 
not  regularly  present,  for  a  branch  of  the  supra/dFl^^nerve. 


foramen,  ft,  is  also  abnormally  divided  into  tw{ 
zygomatico-facial  canal,  ft  the  lachrymal  fotf 


LlC^l  VO.  All  1/1110  .A -  ,1 

t  foramina,  z  is  the  orifice  or  tne 


to  move  the  eye  about  the  same  fC^s,  but  in  a  contrary  direction.  In 
this  sense  the  six  ocular  musc^utre  divided  into  the  following  pairs : 

First  pair  :  internal  amkwWnal  recti,  which  turn  the  eye  about  the 
vertical  axis. 

su/^ilor  and  inferior  recti,  which  turn  the  eyeball 

iuperior  and  inferior  obliques,  which  turn  the  eye- 
Jittal  axis. 

iion  in  the  sense  of  rotating  the  eyeball  about  only  one 
primary  axes  belongs  to  the  first  pair  alone,  the  only  effect 


Second  pair: 
about  the  frontal 
Third  pair: 
ball  about  th 
A  sirm 
of  the  tli 


is  to  turn  the  eye  inward  and  outward.  The  action  of  the 
iur  ocular  muscles  is  a  complicated  one,  and  if  we  seek  to  deter- 
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mine  the  axes  about  which  they  actually  rotate  the  eyeball,  we  find  that 
these  do  not  coincide  with  any  one  of  the  three  primary  axes. 

The  superior  rectus  runs  from  the  apex  of  the  orbit  not  only  for¬ 
ward,  but  also  a  little  outward,  in  order  to  reach  the  eyeball.  Its 
direction,  therefore,  does  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  sagittal  axis  of 
the  eyeball,  but  forms  with  it  an  angle,  the  branches  of  which  diverge 
posteriorly  (Figs.  94  and  103  A).  Hence,  as  its  insertion  falls  some¬ 
what  in  front  of  the  center  of  rotation  of  the  eye,  it  will  not  only  ele¬ 
vate  the  latter,  but  also  adduct  it  at  the  same  time.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son  it  also  rotates  the  eye  in  such  a  way  that  the  upper  extremity  of  its 
vertical  meridian  is  inclined  inward. 

The  mferior  rectus  likewise  deviates  somewhat  to  the  outside  in  its 
course  forward.  Hence,  besides  lowering  the  eye,  it  has  an  adducting 
action  imparted  to  it.  Furthermore,  it  rotates  the  eye  in  such  a  way 
that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  is  depressed  to  the 
outside. 

To  learn  the  action  of  the  superior  oblique  we  have  merely  to  con¬ 
sider  that  section  of  it  which  lies  between  the  trochlea  and  the  eyeball ; 
the  trochlea  being,  so  to  speak,  the  physiological  origin  of  the  muscle. 
Its  chief  action  consists  in  its  rotating  the  eye,  so  that  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  is  inclined  inward.  Since,  further¬ 
more,  it  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball  and  this 
insertion  lies  below  the  trochlea  (os,  Fig.  95),  the  posterior  half  of 
the  eyeball  will  be  raised  when  it  contracts,  and  consequently  the 
cornea  will  be  depressed.  The  superior  oblique,  in  addition,  produces 
an  abduction  of  the  eyeball,  since  it  is  inserted  behind  the  center  of 
rotation  of  the  eye,  and  in  its  contraction  draws  the  posterior  half 
of  the  eyeball  inward,  so  that  the  cornea  goes  outwarcw&he  action 
of  the  superior  oblique  ‘is  accordingly  to  rotate,  denj£S$r  and  abduct 
the  eyeball.  PT 

The  inferior  oblique  accomplishes,  first  of  all^S&xation  of  the  eye 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  effected  by  tKeSpQ)erior  oblique — i.  e., 
a  rotation  in  which  the  upper  extremity  of^tn&wertical  meridian  is  in¬ 
clined  outward.  Since  its  origin  in  the  i^^in  of  the  orbit  lies  below 
its  insertion  upon  the  posterior  half(gj  the  eyeball  (oi,  Fig.  95),  it 
draws  this  half  downward  and  thusj(|^Kates  the  cornea.  Furthermore, 
since  it  draws  the  posterior  haliN^&Iie  eyeball  inward,  it  abducts  ( the 
eyc.  The  action  of  the  infpi’i^oblique  is  accordingly  to  rotate,  ele- 
yate,  and  abduct  the  eyeball\^ 

The  internal  and  extejQwl  recti  are  the  only  muscles  which  are  per¬ 
fect  antagonists  in  eve^^espect.  The  superior  and  inferior  recti  are 
antagonists  with  r^^^t  to  the  elevation  and  depression,  and  also  with 
aspect  to  the  rol^lm  of  the  eyeball ;  but,  as  adducting  muscles,  they 
both  act  in  t]j\  same  sense.  The  superior  and  inferior  obliques  are 
ikewise  anNy^rttists  with  regard  to  vertical  deviation  and  rotation,  but 
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they  have  one  action,  that  of  abduction,  which  takes  place  in  the  same 
direction. 

Let  us  make  a  brief  summary,  showing  which  of  the  muscles  act  in 
concert  in  the  movements  of  the  eye  about  the  three  primary  axes. 
Adduction  is  performed  by  the  internal,  superior,  and  inferior  recti ; 
abduction  by  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  and  inferior  obliques. 
The  superior  rectus  and  inferior  oblique  are  concerned  in  elevating  the 
eye,  the  inferior  rectus  and  superior  oblique  in  depressing  it.  Rotation 
of  the  eyeball,  in  such  a  way  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical 
meridian  is  inclined  inward,  is  effected  by  the  superior  oblique  and 
superior  rectus,  while  rotation  in  the  opposite  sense  is  effected  by  the 
inferior  oblique  and  inferior  rectus. 

Hence,  in  every  movement  of  the  eyeball  there  are  always  several 
muscles  set  into  action  at  once.  But,  besides,  this  the  muscles  of  one 
eye  act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  the 
two  eyes  always  move  in  the  same  sense  ( association  of  the  ocular 
movements).  These  associated  movements  are  regulated  by  the  centers 
of  association,  which  are  centers  of  a  higher  order  than  the  nerve  nuclei. 
According  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  they  innervate  certain  muscles 
or  groups  of  muscles  of  one  eye  simultaneously  with  those  of  the  other. 
The  internal  rectus  of  the  right  eye,  for  example,  may  be  set  into  action 
at  the  same  time  with  the  internal  rectus  of  the  left  eye,  so  that  a 
movement  of  convergence  takes  place ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
also  act  in  concert  with  the  external  rectus  of  the  left  eye,  so  that  both 
eyes  are  turned  to  the  left. 

123.  Orientation. — Orientation  in  space — i.  e.,  tijA  ascription  of  ob¬ 
jects  seen  to  the  place  where  they  actually  belofe^-as  effected  in  the 
following  way :  The  objects  of  the  external  kX&i  form  images  upon 

the  retina.  To  find  the 
situation  of  the  retinal 
image  of  any  object 
whatever,  we  only  need 
draw  a  line  from  the 
object  to  the  retina 
through  the  nodal 
point  of  the  eye  (&> 
Fig.  96).  Thus  the 
image  of  the  object  of 
fixation,  o  (Fig.  96),  lies 
at  fc  (the  fovea  cen¬ 
tralis).  Objects,  such 
^ beneath  the  point  of  fixation,  throw  their  image  above  the 
fovea  cb^tralis,  at  bt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  on  lying  above 
thi^pbint  of  fixation  has  its  image  at  bn  beneath  the  fovea.  We  our- 
ms  judge  of  the  place  in  which  an  object  is  by  following  out  a  re- 


Fig.  96.— Proj^E^Gn  of  Retinal  Images  externally. 

as  0l5  si< 
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verse  process.  We  refer  the  object  to  the  extremity  of  a  line  which  we 
imagine  drawn  from  the  retinal  image  and  through  the  nodal  point  to 
the  outside.  This  process  for  determining  the  place  of  external  ob¬ 
jects,  which  is  learned  by  experience,  is  called  projection  (of  the  retinal 
images  to  the  outside).  By  virtue  of  it  we  see  the  objects  in  the  outer 
world  arranged  side  by  side  just  as  their  images  are  upon  our  retina, 
only  in  reverse  order ;  whatever  forms  an  image  to  the  right  of  the  point 
of  fixation,  is  seen  upon  the  left  of  the  latter,  etc.  We  are  thus  in¬ 
formed  with  certainty  in  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  objects  to 
each  other  ( objective  orientation ).  But  for  perfect  orientation  it  is 
further  requisite  that  we  should  assign  to  its  correct  situation  in  space 
the  whole  mosaic  of  images  which  we  project  from  our  retina  to  the 
outside,  and  which  is  already  properly  constructed  as  far  as  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  its  own  parts  to  each  other  is  concerned.  Not  till  we  do  this 
can  we  have  any  conception,  corresponding  to  the  real  state  of  things ; 
a  conception,  that  is,  of  the  position  of  objects  not  only  with  reference 
to  each  other  but  also  with  reference  to  our  own  body  ( subjective  orien¬ 
tation ).  Such  subjective  orientation  depends  upon  our  having  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  position  of  our  own  body  in  space,  and  of  the  position  which 
the  eyes  occupy  in  our  body.  The  former  is  accomplished  by  virtue  of 
the  sense  of  equilibrium,  the  latter  by  the  muscular  sensations  which 
originate  in  the  ocular  muscles,  and  which  inform  us  how  our  eyes  are 
directed  with  relation  to  our  body.  By  means  of  subjective  and  object¬ 
ive  orientation  together,  we 
are  able  to  recognize  correct¬ 
ly  the  absolute  position  in 
space  of  any  object  that  we 
see. 

As  a  rule,  we  see  with  both 
eyes  at  once,  these  being  so 
placed  by  means  of  their 
associated  movements  that 
their  visual  lines  cross  in  the 
object  looked  at— i.  e.,  we 
u  fix  ”  the  object  with  both. 

The  object  o  (Fig.  97)  then 
forms  an  image  in  the  fovea 

centralis  (/  and  fx)  in  bot|f*e|^.  An  object,  o„  situated  to  the  left  of 
fhe  point  of  fixation,  wouftHeast  an  image  at  b  and  bu  to  the  right  of 
the  fovea  in  both  eyeg^Si  in  both  eyes,  moreover,  equally  far  to  the 
right  of  it.  Thesewma  ges,  as  well  as  all  others  which  are  situated  on 
symmetrically  dfejro&ed  spots  of  the  two  retinae,  are,  according  to  the 
law  of  projectiofe^located  by  both  eyes  at  the  same  point  of  the  outer 
w°rld  (o,  ^>&.)?  and  hence  are  seen  single  ( binocular  single  vision ). 

nee  with  binocular  single  vision  is  manifested  by  binocular 
84 
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ig.  97.— Binocular  Single  Vision. 
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diplopia,  which  always  makes  its  appearance  when  the  visual  axis  of 
one  eye  deviates  from  the  object  of  fixation.  For  example,  the  right 
eye,  R  (Fig.  98),  fixes  the  point,  o,  while  the  visual  axis,  g,  of  the  left 
eye,  L ,  deviates  inward  because  the  eye  has  a  convergent  squint.  The 
point,  o ,  then  forms  an  image  at  the  fovea,/,  in  the  right  eye,  but  in  the 
left  it  forms  an  image  at  bx  to  the  right  of  the  fovea,/!.  With  the  right 
eye  the  object  is  seen  in  its  right  place,  o.  With  the  left  eye,  too,  the 
object  would  be  seen  at  a  point  opposite  the  retinal  image,  b ,  that  is,  in 
its  proper  situation,  o ,  and  hence  would  be  seen  single  with  binocular 
vision,  if  the  person  possessing  such  an  eye  would  proceed  simply  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  projection.  But  this  he  does  not  do,  because  he 
is  in  error  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  left  eye  is  directed.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  deviation  of  this  eye  inward,  but  has  the  idea 

that,  like  the  right,  it  has 
its  visual  axis  adjusted  for 
the  object.  He  therefore 
expects  the  image  of  the 
object  to  be  at  the  fovea 
in  the  left  eye  as  well  as 
in  the  right.  But  as  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  the 
image,  b ,  lies  to  the  right 
of  the  fovea,  he  thence 
concludes  that  the  object, 
o ,  has  become  displaced 
toward >hkleft — that  is,  to 
le  knows  from 

former  experience  that  all  objects  situated  to  ih^eft  of  the  point  of 
fixation  throw  their  images  to  the  right  oi>A^  fovea.  In  this  case, 
accordingly,  the  subjective  orientation  is  n^Qcnrrect ;  the  entire  mosaic 
of  retinal  images  in  the  left  eye  is  locatMSjr  space  too  far  to  the  left, 
because  the  person  who  has  such  anteyMias  an  erroneous  impression  in 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  iir^kced  in  his  head  (Nagel,  Alfred 
Graefe).  q 

The  double  images  that  kl^e' been  here  selected  as  an  example  are 
known  as  homonymous ,  bsd^erthe  image,  o,  seen  upon  the  right  side 
belongs  to  the  right  eye  •  the  one,  ol5  seen  on  the  left  belongs  to  the 
left  eye.  In  practice  ttffs  fact  is  determined  by  temporarily  covering, 
first  one  eye  and^Jhen  the  other,  and  asking  the  patient  which  of  the 
two  images  in  ©aMrcase  disappears.  We  can  also  place  a  colored  glass 
before  one^^^nd  have  the  patient  tell  which  of  the  two  images  is 
colored, ^^which  appears  of  its  natural  hue.  Homonymous  double 
images  ^.epend,  as  the  preceding  demonstration  shows,  upon  excessive 
con^efe^nce  of  the  eyes. 

v  ^Ewteronymoiis  or  crossed  double  images  are  produced  when  there  is 


Fig.  98.— Homonymous  Double  Images. 
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a  relative  divergence  of  the  eyes.  In  Fig.  99  the  left  eye,  X,  deviates 
outward.  The  image  of  the  point,  0,  therefore,  falls  to  the  left  of  the 
fovea,/;,  at  S,  for  which  reason  the  object  itself  is  erroneously  seen  at  0  , 
to  the  right  of  the  point 
of  fixation,  0.  In  this  case 
the  left  image  corresponds 
to  the  right  eye,  the  right 
image  to  the  left  eye. 

A  difference  in  the  level 
of  the  double  images  oc¬ 
curs  when  the  eyes  them¬ 
selves  stand  on  different 
levels.  In  Fig.  100  the 
eyes  are  represented  as  be¬ 
hind  each  other  instead  of 
side  by  side.  The  right, 

A,  fixes  correctly,  but  the 
left  eye,  X,  is  deviated  up¬ 
ward.  Hence,  the  image,  #,  of  the  point,  0,  falls  above  the  fovea,/!,  in 
the  left  eye,  and  the  person  who  has  such  an  eye,  because  he  believes 
that  it  is  correctly  placed,  imagines  that  he  sees  the  point,  0,  at  0l9 
below  its  true  situation,  since  when  the  eyes  are  correctly  placed  all 
objects  situated  below  the  visual  plane  cast  their  images  upon  the 


Fig.  99. — Crossed  Double  Images. 
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other  has  not.  In  Fig.  101  A ,  R  and  L  represent  the  posterior  halves 
of  the  two  eyes  seen  from  behind  and  imagined  to  be  transparent,  so 
that  the  inverted  image  of  an  arrow  is  seen  as  it  is  situated  upon  the 
retina.  In  the  right  eye  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  retina,  v  v,  really 
does  stand  vertical,  hut  in  the  left  eye  (yx  v7)  it  is  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
clined.  The  image  of  a  vertically  directed  arrow  is  also  vertical  in  the 
two  retinae ;  hence,  in  the  right  eye  it  coincides  with  the  vertical  me¬ 
ridian,  but  in  the  left  eye  it  forms  an  angle  with  the  vertical  meridian, 


because  this  is  inclined.  Since,  now,  the  left  ay|2!has  been  previously 
accustomed  to  consider  as  vertical  only  tlm^Sobjects  the  images  of 
which  coincide  with  the  vertical  meridianNj^Jwill  consider  the  arrow  as 
having  an  oblique  position.  Hence,  D**d©iages  of  the  arrow  are  seen 
(Fig.  101  B ,  w  and  s),  of  which  tlmtVbJfonging  to  the  left  eye  stands 
obliquely. 

When  there  is  binocular  donbW vision,  the  two  images  do  not  look 
alike ;  one  is  more  distinct  tMvthe  other,  and  is  hence  known  as  the 
true  image ,  in  contradistmmwto  the  apparent  image .  The  true  image 
is  the  one  that  corresrarams  to  the  eye  which  fixes  the  object.  It  is 
therefore,  seen  in  it^riem  place,  and,  moreover,  is  seen  clearly,  because 
it  is  perceived  by±he*fovea.  The  apparent  image  belongs  to  the  deviat¬ 
ing  eye.  It  is  j£&=Piistinct  than  the  image  of  the  other,  eye  because  it 


is  perceive^ 
the  wror 


f peripheral  spot  of  the  retina;  moreover,  it  is  seen  in 
!ice,  so  that  the  patient,  if  he  tries  to  reach  out  to  it, 
reaches  f&bne  side  of  it — hence  apparent  or  false  image. 

>Je^mdition  to  be  strongly  differentiated  from  binocular  diplopia  is 
rhonbcuiar  diplopia .  The  former  depends  upon  the  fact  that  though 
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there  is  but  one  image  of  the  object  cast  upon  each  one  of  the  two  ret¬ 
inae,  it  is  not  thrown  upon  symmetrically  situated  spots ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  due  to  the  formation  of  two  images  of  the  same  object  upon  one 
retina.  Binocular  diplopia,  therefore,  disappears  at  once  when  one  eye 
is  shut,  while  monocular  diplopia  persists,  although  but  one  eye — that 
is,  the  one  which  sees  double — is  open.  In  this  fact  lies  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  differential  sign  between  the  two  kinds  of  diplopia.  The  cause  of 
monocular  diplopia  is  either  an  anomalous  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light 
or  the  presence  of  a  double  pupillary  opening.  The  former  represents 
one  form  of  irregular  astigmatism  (see  §149),  and  has  its  seat  either  in 
the  cornea  or  in  the  lens  (particularly  in  the  case  of  subluxation  of  the 
lens).  In  incipient  cataract  also  monocular  diplopia  may  develop  as  a 
result  of  the  unequal  refracting  power  of  the  different  sectors  of  the 
lens,  although  in  this  case  monocular  polyopia  (see  page  365)  is  of 
much  more  frequent  occurrence.  A  double  pupillary  opening  pro¬ 
duces  diplopia  when  the  eye  is  not  adjusted  for  the  distance  at  which 
the  object  of  fixation  is  placed.  It  is  most  frequently  found  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  iridodialysis. 


The  lines  of  insertion  of  the  four  recti  muscles  are  situated  at  unequal  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  usually,  too,  are  not  quite  concentric 
with  it.  Moreover,  they  are  not  perfectly  symmetrical  in  their  relation  to  the 
horizontal  and  vertical 
meridians.  The  mean 
variations  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  lines 
of  insertion  are  shown 
as  accurately  as  possible 
in  Fig.  102,  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  anterior  half 
of  the  eyeball  projected 
upon  a  plane.  In  it  are 
marked  the  distances  of 
the  lines  of  insertion 
from  the  cornea  in  milli¬ 
metres,  as  1  have  found 
them  from  the  mean  of 
a  great  number  of  meas¬ 
urements. 

The  muscles  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fasciae  which 
are  continuous  anterior-  ^ 
ly  with  Tenon’s  capsule  spot  where  the  latter  is  reflected  upon  the  tendons 

of  the  muscles.  La^tq/ftQprolongations  of  the  fasciae  unite  the  muscles  together, 
and  also  pass  from^^Jh  to  the  bony  wall  of  the  orbit.  By  means  of  this  system 
of  fasciae  pervadm^the  orbit,  the  contents  of  the  latter  are  fixed  in  place.  It 
is  owing  to  th^n  that  the  eye  does  not  leave  its  place  when  performing  its 
movemeu±s/%pt  ^urns  about  a  fixed  center.  The  continuations  of  the  fasciae, 


r  Lines  of  Insertion  of  the  Four  Recti  Muscles 

PROJECTED  UPON  A  PLANE.  NATURAL  SlZE. 
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passing  from  the  muscles  to  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  act  as  a  sort  of  restraining 
apparatus  which  prevent  extreme  excursions  of  the  eyeball  (Merkel,  Motais). 
‘They  are  most  strongly  developed  upon  the  internal  and  external  recti  ( ft  and 
/<?,  Fig.  93).  The  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  too,  which  is  associated  in 
action  with  the  superior  rectus,  is  united  to  it  directly  by  bands  of  fascia. 
Furthermore,  bands  of  fascia  pass  from  the  levator  to  the  skin  of  the  upper  lid 
(/,  Fig.  92)  and  also  to  the  upper  fold  of  transition,  so  that  these  structures 
follow  the  movements  of  the  others  when  the  eyeball  and  the  upper  lid  are  ele¬ 
vated.  An  analogous  apparatus  comes  into  play  when  the  eyeball  is  depressed, 
bands  of  fascia  running  from  the  inferior  rectus  into  the  lower  lid  and  to  the 
lower  fold  of  transition. 

In  the  case  of  muscles  whose  method  of  action  is  complicated  (and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  pair,. this  is  the  case  with  all  the  muscles),  the  effect  of 
the  individual  components  of  which  the  total  action  is  made  up  varies  in  in- 


A,  in  looking  straight  forward  ;  B,  in  abduct^njC,  in  adduction  ;  S  Su  sagittal  axis  of  move¬ 
ment  ; Tr  G,,  visual  axis. 

tensity  according  to  the  positorawjiich  the  eyeball  happens  to  occupy.  As  an 
illustration,  we  may  explaiM^  this  is  in  the  case  of  the  superior  rectus.  This 
muscle,  when  the  eye  isd^Png  straight  forward,  forms  with  the  sagittal  axis, 
S  Sh  of  the  eye  an  23°  (Fig.  103  A).  Consequently,  the  muscle,  besides 

causing  an  elevatipig^ff  the  eye,  also  adducts  and  rotates  it.  If  now  the  eye  is 
turned  out  23  ±03  B ),  the  plane  of  the  muscle  coincides  with  the  visual 


plane,  G  G j4  ^T^ren  the  action  of  the  muscle  will  be  simply  one  of  elevation, 
since  the  oftj&Ctwo  components  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  the 
ard,  the  more  do  the  two  components  of  adduction  and  rota- 


They  would  reach  their  maximum  if  the  eyeball  could  be 


tprna^Jar  enough  inward  for  its  visual  axis,  G  Gi,  to  form  a  right  angle  with 
Deplane  of  the  muscle  (Fig.  103  (7);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  ele- 
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vation  would  then  have  become  reduced  to  nothing.  In  like  fashion,  the  action 
of  the  individual  components  can  be  deduced  from  the  position  of  the  eye 
for  every  other  ocular  muscle  as  soon  as  the  course  which  it  takes  is  accurately 
known.  This  fact  is  of  importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  the  failure  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  being  particularly  marked  in  the 
direction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  com¬ 


ponents  of  its  action,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  way  in  which  the  eye  is  directed. 

The  measurement  of  the  excursions  of  the 
eyeball  is  an  important  matter  not  only  for 
physiologists,  but  also  for  the  ophthalmic 
practitioner,  particularly  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  degree  of  a  paralysis,  the  progress 
of  its  improvement,  the  prognosis  of  a  squint 
operation,  etc.  The  simple  process  of  linear 
mensuration,  according  to  the  method  of 

Alfred  Graefe,  is  applicable  only  to  move-  _ 

ments  in  a  horizontal  direction  (abduction  and  adduction).  The  patient  is  first 
made  to  look  straight  forward  at  an  object  which  has  been  placed  at  quite  a 
distance  from  the  eye  in  the  middle  line  of  the  face.  With  the  eyes  in  this 
middle  position,  the  distance  between  the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea  and  the 
outer  angle  of  the  eye  (cm,  Fig.  104)  is  measured  with  the  circle  This  dis¬ 
tance  is  also  measured  when  the  eyes  are  turned  as  far  inward  and  as  far  out- 


Fig.  104.— Linear  Measurement  of 
the  Lateral  Excursions  of  the 
Eye.  (After  Alfred  Graefe.) 


ward  as  possibtt^  and  ea).  The  difference  between  these  values  and  the  value 
for  the  mid^Wlposition  gives  the  magnitude  of  abduction  and  adduction  of  the 
eyebalhTs^ppose  we  have  found  cm  to  be  8  mm.,  ci  18  mm.,  and  ca  1  mm. 
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Then  the  adduction  =  ci — cm  =  10  mm.,  and  the  abduction  =  cm — ca  =  7  mm. 
The  adduction  and  abduction  together  constitute  the  total  range  of  lateral 
movement  which,  in  the  example  selected,  would  amount  to  17  mm. 

This  method  of  mensuration  is  attended  with  many  inaccuracies,  but,  owing 
to  its  simplicity  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  performed,  it  is  a  very 
suitable  one,  particularly  for  cases  of  squint.  An  accurate  measurement  of  the 
excursions  can  be  made  by  means  of  the  perimeter.  The  person  examined  sup¬ 
ports  his  head  on  the  chin-rest  of  the  instrument  in  such  a  way  that  the  eye  to 
be  tested  (the  other  meanwhile  must  be  kept  Olosed)  is  placed  at  the  center 
of  the  perimetric  arc.  Objects  are  then  moved  along  the  latter  (large  test-types 
being  the  best  for  this  purpose)  from  the  periphery  toward  the  center,  until  the 
patient  in  looking  at  the  object  recognizes  it  distinctly  (e.  g.,  can  name  the 
letters,  thus  proving  that  he  is  really  employing  central  fixation).  Of  course, 
in  so  doing,  the  movements  should  be  made  with  the  eye  alone  and  not  with 
the  head.  The  limits  thus  found  for  the  excursions  of  the  eyes  are  set  down 
upon  an  ordinary  perimetric  diagram.  The  region  which  is  bounded  by  these 
limits,  and  which  the  eye  has  under  its  direct  control  through  its  excursions,  is 
called  the^tfZ^  of  fixation.  Fig.  105  shows  the  field  of  fixation  of  a  normal  eye 
according  to  Landolt.  Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  manifest  themselves  by 
a  corresponding  limitation  of  the  field  of  fixation. 


Nerves  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. — Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  a 
frequent  symptom  of  cerebral  affections.  He  who  knows  accurately  the  origin 
of  the  muscular  nerves  of  the  eye  in  the  brain,  and  their  course  down  to  the 
orbit,  will  often  be  able  to  determine,  from  the  kind  of  the  paralyses  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  combined,  the  site  of  the  lesion,  and  <  hence  be  able  to 
give  a  more  precise  diagnosis  of  the  brain-disease  with  respect  to  its  nature 
and  situation  than  would  be  otherwise  possible.  For  this  r^Agon  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  relating  to  the  origin  and  course  of  the  nei^\o»the  ocular  mus¬ 
cles  will  here  be  briefly  given.  Jo 

The  movements  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  regul^raK  by  nervous  centers  of 
different  rank.  The  lowest  centers  are  the  niicl^yn  the  floor  of  the  rhom- 
boidal  fossa  [fourth  ventricle]  from  which  th(*wJnks  of  the  nerves  themselves 
arise.  Presiding  over  these  are  centers  of  rank,  the  association  centers, 

for  co-ordinating  the  actions  of  the  indijvidWl  ocular  muscles.  The  centers  of 
the  highest  rank  are  situated  in  the  corrira  of  the  brain ;  they  are  the  cortical 
centers  for  the  voluntary  movemeafs  uf  the  eye.  These  probably  lie,  not 
sharply  separated  from  each  othe&v^he  motor  sphere  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

The  centers  which  are  m^t^cfea^ately  known  are  those  of  the  first  rank — 
i.  e.,  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  £h^|rerves  of  the  ocular  muscles.  These  lie  beneath 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius^m^^pon  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  on  both  sides 
of  the  rhaphe.  The  mqgp  anterior  of  them  is  the  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor 
nerve  (277,  Fig.  106)^Jjhich  begins  as  far  forward  as  the  most  posterior  portion 
of  the  third  ventr|el^arid  extends  beneath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  as  far  as  the 
posterior  paii;  qT^lTDercles  of  the  corpus  quadrigeminum.  It  may  be  supposed 
to  consist  u^Vmimber  of  partial  nuclei — i.  e.,  of  separate  segments,  each  one 
of  which .coV^sponds  to  one  of  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  oculomotor  nerve. 
In  wha^Mder  the  individual  partial  nuclei  follow  each  other  is  not  yet  abso- 
fiy\iown. 


lutely> 


It  appears,  however,  to  be  established  that  the  most  anterior 
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partial  nuclei  are  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  and  for  the  pupil,  and  that 
next  to  them  come  those  for  the  internal  recti  (convergence) ;  succeeding  these 
are  the  partial  nuclei  for  the  rest  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  oculomotor 
nerve  (Hensen  and  Volckers,  Kahler,  and  Pick).  Accordingly,  the  nuclei  for 
those  bundles  of  nerve-fibers  which  are  always  set  into  action  simultaneously, 
especially  the  nerves  for  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  (sphincter  pupillse),  for 
accommodation,  and  for  convergence,  adjoin  each  other;  these  particular  par¬ 
tial  nuclei,  in  fact,  occupying  the  most  anterior  part  of  the  whole  oculomotor 
nucleus. 

The  fibers  coming  from  the  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  pass  through 
the  crus  cerebri  downward  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  w7here,  uniting  into  a  com- 


Fig.  106.— Nuclei  of  Origin  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Ocular  Muscles.  Schematic  Sagittal 
Section  through  the  Caudex  Cerebri.  Natural  Size. 

The  oculomotor  nucleus.  III ,  lies  beneath  the  anterior  pair  of  tubercles  ofX^corpus  quadri- 
geminum,  Q.  The  fibers  coming  from  this  nucleus  run,  converging  do^ra|M*d,  and  emerge 
as  a  united  nerve-trunk,  O,  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons,  Po^Olirectly  behind  the 
oculomotor  nucleus  lies  the  nucleus,  IV,  of  the  trochlear  nerve,  frpmVhicli  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve  passes  upward.  The  two  points  (drawn  of  light  color  ngure;  directly  above 
it,  and  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  corpus  quadrigeminum^fojjbsent  the  cross-sections 
of  the  trunks  of  the  trochlear  nerves  as  they  decussate  in  lO^elum  medullare  anticum. 
The  nucleus  of  the  abducens,  VI,  lies  upon  the  floor  of  tkcxcmrth  ventricle,  4,  directly  be¬ 
neath  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve,  VII.  The  dotted/bamn^unning  from  the  nucleus  of 
the  abducens  to  the  nucleus  of  the  trochlear  nerve  renreV^nJjl  the  posterior  longitudinal  fas¬ 
ciculus  connecting  the  nerve  nuclei.  The  trunk  of  fee  {Uxiucens,  A,  emerges  at  the  pos¬ 
terior  border  of  the  pons,  a ,  shows  the  site  of  a  which,  through  destruction  of  the 

oculomotor  nerve,  O,  and  the  pyramidal  tract,  P,  pfe\^uld  result  in  crossed  paralysis  of  this 
nerve  and  of  the  extremities.  In  like  fashion  a^tesion  at  b  would  produce  crossed  paralysis 
of  the  abducens  and  of  the  extremities.  P,,  iiferw’amidal  tract  of  the  other  side  ;  Th,  optic 
thalamus. 

mon  trunk,  they  become  visible  u 
106).  From  this  point  the  neras-^ 


e  anterior  border  of  the  pons  (0,  Fig. 
runs  through  the  cavernous  sinus,  and 


the  superior  orbital  fissure  intoVjl^J  orbit. 

The  nucleus  of  the  tvofflpar  nerve  (/F,  Fig.  106)  follows  almost  directly 
upon  the  posterior  extr  of  the  oculomotor  nucleus,  so  that  it  might  al¬ 
most  be  regarded  as  th^$5t  partial  nucleus  of  the  latter.  It  lies  beneath  the  an¬ 
terior  tubercles  of^V^orpus  quadrigeminum.  But  the  fibers  which  arise  from 
Jt  do  not  join  wi^hNne  trunk  of  the  oculomotor  nerve,  which  runs  downward, 
but  pass  in 
the  velum^ne 


IRe^pposite  directions  upward  and  toward  the  spinal  column,  into 
uefcWllare  anticum.  In  this  they  pass  over  to  the  other  side  and 
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thus  decussate  with  the  fibers  of  the  opposite  nerve,  and  then  come  out  upon 
the  base  of  the  brain,  winding  about  the  outer  side  of  the  crus  cerebri. 

The  nucleus  of  the  abducens  (FZ,  Fig.  106)  lies  pretty  far  behind  the  nuclei 
of  the  other  two  nerves,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  facial  nucleus 
(FZ7,  Fig.  106),  a  little  in  front  of  the  striae  medullares.  The  nerve-fibers  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  nucleus  pass  downward  between  the  bundles  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts  and  become  visible  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  pons  (A,  Fig.  106). 
Both  the  trochlear  and  the  abducens  nerves,  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the 
base  of  the  brain,  run  forward  like  the  oculomotor  nerve  and  pass  through  the 
cavernous  sinus  and  the  superior  orbital  fissure  into  the  orbit. 

Numerous  fibrous  connections  exist  between  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  of  the 
ocular  muscles.  These  connections  are  made  by  means  of  the  posterior  longi¬ 
tudinal  fasciculus— i.  e.,  by  those  fibers  which,  on  both  sides  of  the  rhaphe, 
run  from  before  (above)  backward  (downward),  and  connect  the  nerve  nuclei 
lying  at  different  levels.  Transverse  connections  also  exist  through  the  passage 
of  fibers  from  the  nuclei  of  one  side  to  those  of  the  side  opposite.  These  connect 
not  only  the  homonymous  nuclei  of  the  two  sides  (e.  g.,  the  two  oculomotor 

nuclei),  but  also  by  the  aid  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  longitudinal  bundle  connect  nuclei 
which  lie  at  different  levels.  Thus  it  is 
assumed  that  the  fibers  arising  from  the 
abducens  nucleus  ( a ,  Fig.  107),  while  in 
part  passing  directly  to  the  trunk  of  the 
abducens  nerve  of  the  same  side  ( e ),  also 
in  part  cross  the  median  line  and  become 
associated  with  the  fibers  arising  from  the 
nucleus  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  of  the 
other  side  (01)  (Huguenin,  Duval,  Graux). 
Hence,  the  nerve-twigVZi)  which  enters 
the  internal  rectu^tapiwd  bear  fibers  of 
twofold  origimj^bse  from  the  oculo¬ 
motor  nucleu^^r  the  same  side  (01)  and 
those  from^the  abducens  nucleus  of  the 
other  s^SNtt).  This  arrangement  prob- 
ablj/s§*^3  the  purpose  of  giving  the 

Fig.  107.  Connection  between  the  Nu-  i^terfert  rectus  a  double  innervation  ac- 
clei  op  the  Oculomotor  and  the  #  . 

Abducens  Nerves.  Schematic.  /filing  as  it  is  going  to  act  in  the  way 

jy  oi  convergence  or  of  associated  lateral 
movement.  The  connection  suW&ving  convergence  would  be  effected  by  the 
fibers  arising  from  the  ocuL)*Mw  nucleus,  which  are  set  into  action  at  the 
same  time  with  the  homojNmous  fibers  of  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  produce 
a  synergic  contraction^©!  two  interni.  The  contraction  for  lateral  move¬ 
ment  would  start  frontal*!  abducens  nucleus,  which  stimulates  simultaneously 
the  external  rectusC&J  the  same  side  and  the  internal  rectus  of  the  opposite 
side.  Lesion  of/fmb>  abducens  nucleus  would  abolish  the  movement  of  the  eyes 
toward  the  sa^vSlae,  but  would  not  abolish  convergence,  which  could  only  be 
abrogate^^^Mlestruction  of  the  oculomotor  nucleus.  In  this  way  many  cases 
of  conjugj&e  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  would  be  accounted  for,  in  which 
theju^inus  is  no  longer  able  to  move  the  eye  laterally  in  conjunction  with  the 
othe^^e,  but  is  still  able  to  produce  a  strong  movement  of  convergence. 
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Binocular  Vision. — The  fact  of  a  person’s  seeing  single  with  two  eyes 
may  be  accomplished  in  two  ways.  Either  he  fixes  correctly  with  both  eyes  and 
Tefers  to  the  same  spot  the  impressions  produced  in  both  (binocular  single 
vision)  or  one  of  the  two  eyes  fails  to  see,  either  because  it  is  blind  or  because  it 
suppresses  the  impression  that  it  receives  (monocular  vision).  How  can  we 
know  which  of  these  two  conditions  is  present  in  any  given  case?  We  make 
the  patient  fix  his  gaze  upon  an  object — e.  g.,  a  lighted  candle  at  the  distance 
of  some  metres.  If,  then,  we  see  that  one  of  the  two  eyes  is  evidently  deviated, 
binocular  single  vision  can  not  exist.  If,  nevertheless,  there  is  single  vision, 
this  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  assumption  that  the  image  formed  in  the 
deviating  eye  is  either  not  perceived  or  is  suppressed.  If  manifest  deviation  of 
one  eye  can  not  be  made  out,  we  test  in  the  following  way  to  see  if  there  is 
correct  binocular  fixation :  While  the  person  under  examination  fixes  his  gaze 
upon  the  lighted  candle,  we  cover  first  one  eye,  then  the  other.  If  the  two  eyes 
are  rightly  placed,  each  will  remain  fixed  in  its  position  after  the  other  is  cov¬ 
ered.  But  let  us  assume  that  the  right  eye  deviates  a  little  outward  when  the 
left  is  fixed  upon  the  object.  If,  now,  the  former  is  covered,  the  left  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  act  of  fixation ;  but  if  the  left  is  covered,  the  right  has  to  be  brought 
into  the  position  of  fixation  by  a  movement  of  adduction.  Hence,  in  covering 
the  eye  which  is  performing  fixation,  we  notice  a  movement  of  adjustment  in 
the  non-fixing  eye,  the  direction  of  which  movement  is  precisely  opposite  to 
that  of  the  previous  deflection.  This  movement  of  adjustment  is  still  distinctly 
visible  when  the  deflection  itself  is  too  slight  to  be  recognized  with  certainty. 
Another  method  of  testing  whether  single  vision  depends  upon  the  fusion  of 
the  two  images  or  upon  the  suppression  of  one  of  them  is  as  follows :  A  prism 
with  its  base  down  is  held  before  one  of  the  eyes  (Fig.  112).  If  there  was  bi¬ 
nocular  vision  before,  two  images  would  now  necessarily  be  seen  standing  one 
above  the  other  ( o  and  Oi).  But  if  there  is  still  single  vision,  this  can  only  occur 
because  the  image  formed  in  one  of  the  eyes  is  either  not  perceived  or  is  neg¬ 
lected. 

It  is  only  a  person  who  has  binocular  single  vision  that  halNalso  solid  or 
stereoscopic  vision.  Hence,  we  may  also  test  binocular  visioiT^Hi  stereoscopic 
pictures,  special  samples  of  which  have  been  made  for  this  purpose.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  delicate  test  of  stereoscopic  vision— i.  e.,  ofJ^^fTerception  of  degrees 
of  depth — is  by  means  of  He  ring’s  experiment  witjr$jwng  bodies.  The  person 
under  examination  looks  with  both  eyes  through  iKlojlg  tube  at  a  slender  thread 
stretched  in  a  vertical  direction.  Little  balls  iS^ss  beads  or  peas)  are  dropped 
along  the  thread,  sometimes  in  front  of  it,  sohretimes  behind.  A  man  having 
proper  binocular  vision  will  tell  every  tim^J®Jithout  delay  and  without  mistake, 
whether  the  balls  have  fallen  in  frontgpG^ehind  the  thread ;  but  one  having 
only  monocular  vision  can  at  best  at  what  takes  place,  and  hence  often 

makes  a  mistake.  **  Q 

Binocular  single  vision  is  k^iJv'erted  into  binocular  double  vision  when  one 
of  the  two  eyes  leaves  the^J^rect  position  of  fixation.  This  takes  place  most 
frequently  in  consequence-^custurbances  in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eyes, 
such  as  paralyses  or  ^c^^mtures  of  the  ocular  muscles.  But  the  eye  can  also 
be  forced  mechanjO^ftyhto  an  incorrect  position — e.  g.,  by  tumors  in  the  orbit, 
otc.  Binocular  dobfele  vision  can  readily  be  produced  experimentally  by  push¬ 
ing  one  eye^uR$^.e  to  one  side  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  Finally,  double 
vision  ensuesVnenever  the  excursions  of  one  eye  are  limited,  as  compared  with 
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those  of  the  other  by  mechanical  obstacles,  as  for  example  by  symblepliaron  or 
by  pterygium. 

The  position  of  the  double  images  has  been  already  considered  above.  The 
distance  between  the  double  images  measured  in  degrees  of  arc  corresponds 
precisely  to  the  deflection  of  the  deviating  eye  from  the  correct  position,  and 
can  therefore  serve  as  a  measure  for  the  degree  of  deviation.  The  linear  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  double  images,  on  the  contrary,  depends  not  only  upon  the 
degree  of  deviation,  but  also  upon  the  distance  to  which  the  double  images  are 
projected.  The  greater  this  distance  is,  the  farther  apart  the  double  images  ap¬ 
pear  to  be.  When  the  double  images  stand  very  close  to  each  other  they  over¬ 
lap  in  part,  so  that  only  their  outlines  appear  double.  In  this  case  the  patient 
is  often  not  aware  that  he  sees  double,  but  only  complains  of  seeing  indistinctly 
or  complains  that  every  object  has  a  shadow. 

Double  images  interfere  with  vision  and  cause  confusion,  so  that  every  one 
tries  to  avoid  them  as  far  as  he  can.  He  does  this  by  attempting  to  bring  the 

eyes  by  suitable  muscular 
effort  into  a  proper  posi¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  double 
images  coalesce.  This  at¬ 
tempt  at  union  or  fusion 
of  the  double  images  is 
called  the  tendency  to  fu¬ 
sion.  Frequently  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  it  considerable  ob¬ 
stacles  opposing  single  vis¬ 
ion  are  overcome.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment  shows 
this :  We  make  the  patient 
fix  Ji^lVject,  0,  and  then 

hoh$>n)efore  one  °f 

for  instance,  the  right 
;emporal  side  (Fig.  108). 
se  of  the  prism,  and  would 
outer  side  of  the  fovea;  but 
.t*  the  fovea,  fi,  in  the  left  eye, 
To  prevent  this,  the  right  eye  is 
turned  inward  until  the  fovea,  f  has  Wived  outward  sufficiently  far  to  be  im¬ 
pinged  upon  by  the  rays  which  1  been  deflected  by  the  prism.  Hence,  to 
avoid  seeing  double,  an  increa^^Kffort  of  convergence  is  made,  so  that  the 
visual  lines  cross  at  h  instea&MUit  o.  By  this  convergence  the  prism  is  “  over¬ 
come.”  By  placing  constaMfy  stronger  and  stronger  prisms  before  the  eye,  we 
find  the  strongest  prismwinch  can  be  still  overcome  by  convergence ;  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  con vergence^thus  determined  is  known  as  the  adduction.  If  the  prism 
is  placed  before  tK^e  with  the  base  inward,  the  rays  passing  through  it  are 
deviated  in,  andAbe  image  of  the  object  is  thrown  to  the  inner  side  of  the  fovea. 
The  eye  m^jvben  be  turned  outward  in  order  to  bring  the  fovea  to  the  place 
of  the  irr^age^  In  this  case,  accordingly,  to  produce  single  vision  the  prism  is 
overcoQ^by  a  diminution  of  the  convergence,  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  diverg- 
enc  eyes.  The  strongest  prism  which  can  be  overcome  in  this  wmy  gives 

tj^neasure  of  the  abduction.  The  tendency  to  fusion  also  makes  itself  apparent 


Fig.  108. — The  Overcoming  of  a  Prism  by  Convergence. 

one,  a  prism,  P,  whose  base  is  directed  toward( 
The  rays  coming  from  o  are  deflected  toward 
strike  the  retina  of  the  eye  at  a  point 
in  that  case,  as  the  object  forms  an  ipia^ 
crossed  double  images  would  be  prod 
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if  a  prism  is  placed  before  the  eyes  with  its  base  up  or  down  (Fig.  112).  In  this 
case  there  are  formed  double  images  with  a  difference  of  level,  which  have  to 
be  united  by  a  deviation  of  one  eye  upward  or  downward.  Quite  strong  prisms 
can  be  overcome  by  adduction,  weaker  ones  by  abduction;  and  only  very  feeble 
prisms  (of  1°  or  2°)  can  be  overcome  by  vertical  deviation  of  the  eyes. 

Monocular  diplopia  with  double  pupillary  aperture  (iridodialysis,  perforation 
of  the  iris,  division  of  the  pupil  into  two  parts  by  an  opaque  strand,  etc.)  takes 


Fig.  109. — Scheiner’s  Experiment.  (The  eye  is  adjusted  for  the  point  o .) 


place  only  when  the  eye  is  not  properly  focused;  otherwise,  there  is  single  vision, 
even  with  a  double  pupil.  This  fact  is  accounted  for  by  the  well-known  experi¬ 
ment  of  Scheiner.  Two  holes  are  made  in  a  piece  of  card-board  with  a  needle, 
the  distance  between  them  being  somewhat  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil, 
so  that,  when  looked  through,  both  lie  at  the  same  time  in  front  of  the  pupil. 


_ _  (The  eye  is  not  adjusted  for  the  point  o.) 

Through  this  a^N^mus  wre  look  at  an  object — e.  g. ,  at  a  tightly  stretched 
thread,  0,  at  a  dishtnce  of  twenty-five  centimetres.  If  the  eye  is  focused  for 
this  distamj^Ns^  the  rays  emanating  from  the  object,  0,  are  united  upon  the 
retina  ai^he^point,  ox  (Fig.  109).  If,  now,  out  of  the  whole  cone  of  rays  only 
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those  are  transmitted  which  pass  through  the  two  holes,  these  rays  still  unite  to 
form  an  image  at  Oi ;  the  only  change  which  this  image  undergoes  by  having 
the  diaphragm  placed  before  it  is  an  enfeeblement  of  its  luminosity  due  to  the 
cutting  off  of  many  rays.  But  if  the  eye  is  not  focused  for  the  distance  of  the 
object  (Fig.  110),  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  rays  does  not  fall  upon  the  retina, 
but  (in  this  case)  behind  it  at  ou  The  cone  of  rays  is  cut  off  in  front  of  its  apex 
by  the  retina,  so  that  the  image  of  the  point,  o ,  is  a  disk  (diffusion-circle),  ay 
and  the  point  looks  completely  blurred.  But  if  now  only  two  bundles  of  rays 
out  of  the  entire  cone  are  admitted  to  the  eye  through  the  diaphragm,  each  one 
casts  its  own  smaller  diffusion-circle  ( b  and  h) ;  the  point,  0,  is  now  seen  more 
distinctly,  it  is  true,  but  is  seen  double. 

In  myopia,  especially  of  high  degree,  the  complaint  is  sometimes  made  of 
monocular  diplopia.  This  makes  itself  particularly  apparent  when  rectilinear 
outlines,  such  as  telegraph  wires,  the  outlines  of  picture-frames,  etc.,  become 
objects  of  fixation,  they  then  appearing  double.  Here  we  are  probably  dealing 
with  the  effect  of  an  irregular  astigmatism. 


I.  Insufficiency  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. 


124.  In  the  normal  state  the  eyes  are  in  perfect  muscular  equilib¬ 
rium  in  every  natural — i.  e.,  not  forced — position.  What  the  expression 
muscular  equilibrium  signifies  is  rendered  clear  by  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  :  We  cause  the  patient  to  fix  an  object  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
centimetres  with  both  eyes.  Then  we  push  a  sheet  of  paper  before  one 
eye  and  watch  behind  the  paper  the  eye  thus  covered.  We  shall  find 
that  the  eye'  remains  correctly  adjusted  for  the  object,  although  it  no 
longer  sees  it.  It  remains  steadily  in  the  position  of  fixation  because 
this  is  the  position  of  equilibrium  for  the  eye.  rDds  position  is  the 
resultant  of  the  varying  amounts  of  innervation  are  supplied  to 

the  individual  muscles  and  which  are  distribut&d^iong  them  in  proper 
proportions. 

Disturbances  of  muscular  equilibrium^^)!  recognized  by  the  same 
experiment.  For,  suppose  that  both^e^s^ire  properly  adjusted  for  the 
object  held  before  them.  A  screen  ify^w  held  before  one  eye.  This 
deviates  behind  the  screen  in  soma^Wy — say  outward.  When  then  the 
screen  is  withdrawn,  the  visuaLaxis  of  this  eye  is  no  longer  directed  at 
the  object,  but  the  eye  has*M)  outward  squint.  It  hence  has  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  posM0^  6^  fixation  by  a  movement  inward  (move¬ 
ment  of  adduction).  JMice,  on  withdrawing  the  screen  we  observe  a 
movement  of  the  a  direction  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  its 

deviation  behind*  tmer  screen  ( movement  of  readjustment  or  redress). 
This  latter  mov^Sent  is  generally  easier  to  make  out  than  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  ej&J^ehind  the  screen,  and  hence  is  currently  employed  as  a 
means  o^i|$&gnizing  the  latter.  If,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  screen, 
t]  nptes  a  movement  of  redress  inward,  it  has  been  deviating  out 

b  die  screen,  and  vice  versa.  The  phenomena  that  present  them- 


in  this  experiment  are  accounted  for  as  follows :  In  the  example 
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selected,  in  which  the  eye  deviates  out  behind  the  screen,  the  two  eyes 
during  the  act  of  fixation  were  not  in  muscular  equilibrium,  but  the 
external  ocular  muscles  preponderated  over  the  internal  muscles.  Yet, 
so  long  as  vision  was  performed  with  both  eyes,  there  was  correct  fixa¬ 
tion,  because  otherwise  there  would  have  been  double  vision.  Now, 
there  is  a  great  antipathy  toward  double  images  and  a  correspondingly 
strong  effort  to  secure  single  vision  (tendency  to  fusion;  see  page 
540).  Hence,  an  amount  of  innervation  in  excess  of  the  normal  is 
conveyed  to  the  interni,  in  order  to  oppose  the  preponderance  of  the 
external  ocular  muscles.  But  as  soon  as  one  eye  is  covered,  diplopia 
can  no  longer  take  place ;  there  is  now  no  object  in  maintaining  an  ex¬ 
cessive  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  interni,  and  the  eye  in  obedience  to 
the  preponderating  force  of  the  externi  rolls  outward.  The  position  of 
equilibrium  for  this  eye  is  therefore  a  pathological  one — namely,  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  divergence  to  a  certain  amount.  As  soon  as  the  screen  is  with¬ 
drawn  again,  double  images  make  their  appearance,  which,  however, 
are  speedily  united  by  the  return  of  the  deviating  eye  to  its  normal 
position  once  more. 

The  disturbance  of  equilibrium  of  the  ocular  muscles  that  has  just 
been  described  is  known  as  insufficiency.  When  the  externi  predomi¬ 
nate,  we  speak  of  insufficiency  of  the  interni ;  *  in  the  opposite  case,  of 
insufficiency  of  the  externi.  f 

Strabismus  and  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  also  disturbances 
of  equilibrium.  Insufficiency  is  distinguished  from  them  by  the  fact 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not  apparent,  since  it  is  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  a  correspondingly  greater  exertion  of  the  feebler  mus¬ 
cle.  It  is  hence  called  latent  or  dynamic  squint  (Von  Grae 

The  causes  of  insufficiency,  giving  one  pair  of  muscle^he"  prepon¬ 
derance  over  the  other,  are  partly  organic,  partly  fuimrfvpral. 

(a)  The  organic  causes  depend  upon  anatomicaJ-stonditions,  such  as 
the  size  of  the  muscle,  the  way  in  which  it  is  J&^rted,  etc.  Matters 
that  also  come  in  for  consideration  are  the  the  eyeball — since 

large  eyes  (in  excessive  myopia)  are  more  meruit  to  move  than  small 
ones — the  distance  of  the  two  eyes  from  other,  etc. 

(&)  As  functional  causes  of  insut^ency  may  be  adduced  general 
muscular  weakness,  after  exhaustingQlkeases  or  due  to  affections  of  the 
nervous  system.  But  much  gre^re&ignificance  attaches  to  those  causes 
which  spring  from  a  disturhai^'ln  the  relations  between  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  convergence.  TIiqsI  two  functions  in  an  emmetropic  eye  go 
hand  in  hand,  so  that  w^fi^ach  definite  degree  of  accommodation  there 


*  [Also  called  exopMttrz,  from  €|w,  outward,  and  <pop€?v,  to  tend  (G.  T.  Stevens). 

D]  0^ 

t  [Also  called  euphoria,  from  e<ro>,  inward,  and  <pop*?v ,  to  tend.  Similarly,  insuf¬ 
ficiency  producing  difference  in  level  of  the  eyes — vertical  insufficiency — is  called 
hyperphoria  taep,  above  (G.  T.  Stevens). — D.] 
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is  associated  the  quantum  of  convergence  that  belongs  to  it,  and  vice 
versa  (see  §  141).  When  such  eyes  accommodate  for  an  object  situated 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  centimetres,  for  example,  they  also  converge  for 
the  same  distance,  and  hence  are  still  in  a  state  of  muscular  equilib¬ 
rium.  If  an  eye  has  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  refraction,  either 
myopia  or  hypermetropia,  the  quantum  of  accommodation  required  for 
any  given  distance  changes  accordingly.  The  myope  requires  less,  the 
hypermetrope  more  accommodation  than  the  emmetropic  person.  The 
convergence  may  adapt  itself  to  these  altered  conditions,  so  that  the 
harmony  between  the  accommodation  and  the  convergence  is  preserved. 
But  very  often  this  is  not  the  case.  A  myope,  for  example,  whose  far 
point  lies  at  thirty  centimetres  needs  no  accommodation  at  all  to  see  an 
object  at  this  distance  distinctly.  Hence,  the  necessary  impulse  for  the 
requisite  degree  of  convergence  is  wanting,  because  with  the  accommo¬ 
dation  at  rest  the  eyes  tend  to  arrange  themselves  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  in  this  case  an  insufficiency  of  the  interni  will  exist. 

The  reverse  is  true  of  hypermetropes  who  have  to  employ  an  exces¬ 
sive  degree  of  accommodation  for  the  distance  of  thirty  centimetres. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  tendency  to  converge  too  strongly — a  fact  which 
gives  the  preponderance  to  the  interni  and  produces  the  symptoms  of 
insufficiency  of  the  externi.  The  disturbances  of  equilibrium  arising 
from  the  conjoined  action  of  accommodation  and  convergence  are  of 
great  importance,  because  they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  most  cases  of  stra¬ 
bismus. 

The  consequences  of  an  insufficiency  vary  according  to  its  degree. 

1.  Slight  degrees  of  insufficiency  are  overcome  without  difficulty  by 
a  correspondingly  strong  innervation  of  the  weak^Cpajr  of  muscles,  and 
cause  no  trouble  whatever. 

2.  Mean  and  extreme  degrees  of  insufficiency  impede  the  converg¬ 

ence  which  is  required  for  every  kind  of  work,  like  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  more  delicate  varietm^nnandicraft.  Hence,  the  eyes 
get  tired  when  the  work  is  carried  oE^oo  long ;  the  object  looked  at 
grows  indistinct  and  often  look^^ouble ;  and  subsequently  headache 
and  even  nausea  set  in.  ThiscoWlition  is  known  as  asthenopia  muscu- 
laris  (to  distinguish  it  fromAaftommodative  and  nervous  asthenopia). 
It  is  a  characteristic  it  that  the  asthenopic  difficulties  disap¬ 

pear  at  once  if  the  patl&^vcloses  one  eye  and  uses  but  one  for  fixation, 
since  then  no  con\j^gp«ce  is  required. 

3.  The  insufficiency  of  the  interni  which  is  so  frequent  in  myopic 
eyes  favors  tlioftJogress  of  the  myopia,  because  it  makes  convergence 
difficult  an&AaJorious. 

4.  HMydegrees  of  insufficiency  often  pass  into  strabismus,  and,  m 
fact,  in^Mivergent  or  convergent  strabismus  according  as  the  external 
oritfWrnal  recti  predominate.  The  impulse  for  the  transformation  of 
4ns?iraciency  (or  latent  strabismus)  into  manifest  strabismus  is  often 
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furnished  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  eyes  has  its  visual  power  reduced, 
so  that  binocular  vision  becomes  of  less  utility  or  is  actually  abolished. 
Then  the  condition  of  affairs  becomes  the  same  as  that  which  the  ex¬ 
periment  for  testing  insufficiency  produces  artificially,  when  one  eye 
is  covered  and  thus  excluded  from  the  act  of  vision.  For  this  reason 
blind  eyes  are  very  frequently  found  to  deviate  out  or  in. 

Treatment. — Only  those  cases  of  insufficiency  which  cause  trouble 
or  threaten  to  pass  into  strabismus  call  for  assistance.  The  condition 
which  mainly  requires  consideration  in  this  point  of  view  is  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  interni,  which  renders  convergence  difficult,  and  thus 
makes  continuous  work  impossible.  The  defective  convergence  may  be 
assisted  by  prisms.  These  are  placed  before  both  eyes  in  such  a  way 
that  their  base  is  directed  inward  (P  and  P^  Fig.  111).  The  rays  com¬ 
ing  from  the  fixed  point,  o,  are  deflected  by  each  prism  toward  its  base. 


The  eyes,  therefore,  need  only  converge,  as  tl^^gh  they  were  fixing  the 
more  remotely  situated  point,  ov  Both  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the 
stronger  prisms  and  of  the  chromatic  di^rsion  that  they  cause,  only 
those  of  4°,  or  at  most  of  6°,  for  eacl  can  be  used.  They  may  be 
combined  with  spherical  glasses.  Jj®)  higher  degrees  of  insufficiency 
tenotomy  is  indicated.  This  is  j^h^rmed  upon  the  muscles  which  have 
the  preponderance — e.  g.,  unon  the  externi  in  insufficiency  of  the  in¬ 
terni.  •  \J) 


We  can  test  the  capacity  of  convergence  by  bringing  an  object — e.  g.,  the 
extended  finger,  held  ihXfie  middle  line — closer  and  closer  to  the  person  under 
examination.  Wh&rahe  capacity  for  convergence  is  normal,  the  eyes  can  con- 
yerge  to  the  tip  of  cbe  nose.  If  one  of  the  eyes  deviates  out  before  this  point 
is  reached,  thisStroves  an  insufficiency  of  the  interni.  But  the  converse  con¬ 
clusion,  th«f  mere  is  muscular  equilibrium  if  no  deviation  occurs,  can  not  be 
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drawn.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  possible  that,  when  the  tendency  to  fusion  is  great 
and  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  is  made,  the  extreme  amount  of  convergence  can 
be  produced  for  a  moment,  while  even  moderate  degrees  of  convergence  can 
not  be  borne  if  they  have  to  be  steadily  maintained.  So,  too,  a  weak  man,  by 
calling  forth  his  whole  energy,  can  make  a  single  great  exhibition  of  strength, 
while  he  is,  nevertheless,  unable  to  do  hard  work  for  an  entire  day.  Hence, 
the  surest  method  for  discovering  an  insufficiency  is  still  that  which  consists  in 
alternately  placing  a  screen  before  the  eyes  and  withdrawing  it  again,  when,  if 
there  is  any  insufficiency  present,  there  is  always  a  movement  of  redress  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  screen. 

For  the  numerical  determination  of  the  degree  of  insufficiency  Yon  Graefe 
has  proposed  his  equilibrium  test .  This  starts  from  the  fact  that  a  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  becomes  manifest  as  soon  as  binocular  single  vision  is  rendered 
impossible.  To  accomplish  this,  we  place  before  one  eye  a  prism  with  its  base 
down  or  up  and  of  such  strength  that  it  can  not  be  overcome  by  an  effort  of  the 
eyes  acting  to  place  them  on  different  levels  (see  page  541).  For  example,  we 


place  the  prism,  P  (Fig.  112  w^ose  refracting  angle  amounts  to  10°,  with 
its  base  down  before  the  leffc^yef  and  tell  the  person  under  examination  to  fix  his 
gaze  upon  an  object,  o  ($,  black  dot  upon  white  paper  or  when  the  object 
is  to  be  at  a  greater  difcadce,  at  a  candle  flame).  The  left  eye  now  sees  the 
object,  o,  not  at  its  proper  place,  but  at  Oi ;  and  hence  with  both  eyes  together 
there  are  seen  douI^qHmages  on  different  levels.  If  there  is  muscular  equilib¬ 
rium,  so  that  hh^eyes  converge  properly  at  o,  the  two  images  stand  vertically 
over  one  anAtf^V  ( L  and  i?,  Fig.  112  B).  But  if  there  is  a  disturbance  of  equi¬ 
librium,  am^eonsequently  an  excessive  or  a  deficient  convergence,  a  lateral  sepa¬ 
ration  of\he  images  is  superadded  to  the  difference  of  level.  In  fact,  the  effort 
toxo^j^feireate  for  the  insufficiency  by  increased  innervation  of  the  feebler  mus- 
cl^pow  disappears,  since  the  double  images  could  not  be  seen  as  one  in  any 
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case  on  account  of  the  difference  of  level.  Now  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  externi  predominate.  Then  the  left  eye  deviates  out  behind  the  prism. 
The  point  o  consequently  casts  an  image  to  the  outer  side  (left)  of  the  fovea, 
and  is  therefore  seen  too  far  to  the  right  (crossed  double  images,  Fig.  99). 
Hence,  the  upper  point  which  belongs  to  the  left  eye  no  longer  stands  vertically 
above  the  lower,  but  to  the  right  of  it  (Fig.  112  G).  If  now  a  second  prism, 
the  base  of  which  looks  inward,  is  placed  before  the  prism  which  has  its  base 
down,  the  rays  coming  from  the  point  are  deflected  by  it  inward  toward  the 
fovea,  and  the  upper  image  moves  to  a  point  more  nearly  above  the  other.  By 
trying  stronger  and  stronger  prisms  we  can  at  length  find  one  which  brings  the 
two  images  exactly  over  each  other  in  a  vertical  line.  This  corrects  the  lateral 
deviation  of  the  eyes,  and  hence  gives  the  numerical  expression  for  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency.  We  usually  determine  the  insufficiency  in  this  way  for  two  distances — 
namely,  for  infinite  distance  (i.  e.,  0  metres),  and  for  the  ordinary  reading  distance. 


II.  Paralysis  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. 

125.  Symptoms.  1.  Limitation  of  Movement. — In  paralysis  of  an 
ocular  muscle  the  excursion  of  the  eye  toward  the  side  corresponding 
to  the  action  of  the  muscle  that  is  paralyzed  is  diminished  or  entirely 
abrogated.  If,  for  example,  the  external  rectus  of  the  right  eye  were 
completely  paralyzed,  the  right  eye  could  be  brought  only  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  line  and  not  beyond  it  to  the  right.  When  the  paralysis  is  of 
slighter  degree,  the  deficiency  in  motility  is,  of  course,  less  considerable, 
and  often  can  only  be  made  out  by  comparison  with  the  other,  or  sound 
eye.  In  very  slight  paralyses  the  defective  motility  is  not  marked 
enough  to  be  recognized  at  all  with  certainty.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  those  muscles  which  have  a  complicated  action,  ancL  above  all, 
of  the  two  obliques.  In  these  cases  we  must  rely  foiu^™  diagnosis 
upon  the  double  images  produced.  .  jsr,. , 

The  result  of  the  limitation  of  mobility  is  a  lagging  behind  of  the 
eye  when  an  associated  movement  is  initiated  withitfxhe  sphere  of  action 
of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  Thus,  if  in  paralysis/C^the  right  externus  a 
a  point,  o  (Fig.  113),  situated  upon  the  rigH^^rould  be  the  object  of 
fixation,  the  left  eye  will  be  adjusted  for  Improperly ;  but  the  right  eye 
will  not  be  turned  sufficiently  far  to  right,  and  consequently  its 
visual  axis,  g,  will  shoot  off  to  ti(2>left  of  the  object.  The  eye 
“  squints  ”  inward  ( strabismus  pcvM^ficus,  or  luscitas  *).  This  squint¬ 
ing  takes  place  only  when  tft^spye  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  paralylei  muscle,  and  becomes  more  pronounced 
the  farther  the  eye  is  moVed  toward  this  side ;  but  in  all  directions  of 
the  gaze  in  which  tftq^iralyzed  muscle  does  not  have  to  participate, 
the  eyes  stand  in  ijfcir  proper  position.  By  this  fact  paralytic  squint 
is  distinguished^^!  ordinary  or  concomitant  squint,  which  is  present 

~*~Strabismu^^o m  o-Tptyeiv,  to  turn.  The  term  luscitas  comes  from  luscus, 

squinting,  ^pVis^at  present  used  exclusively  for  paralytic  strabismus.  From  luscus 
is  deriveiVtnS'French  louche . 
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in  all  directions  in  which  the  eye  is  turned,  and  always  in  the  same 
amount. 

The  measure  of  the  deflection  is  determined  by  the  angle  s  (Fig. 
113),  that  the  visual  axis,  g ,  makes  with  the  line  of  direction,  r,  which 
passes  from  the  object  to  the  retina  through  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye, 

and  which  gives  the  place  of  the 
retinal  image,  b.  This  deflec¬ 
tion  of  the  squinting  eye  is 
known  as  the primary  deviation. 

While  the  patient  keeps  on 
looking  at  the  object,  o,  a  screen, 
s ,  is  placed  before  the  left  eye 
(Fig.  114).  Now  the  right  eye 
takes  up  the  task  of  fixation,  it 
being  presupposed  that  it  can  be 
really  brought  far  enough  to  the 
right  for  this  purpose.  If  now 
we  look  at  the  left  eye  behind 
the  screen  we  shall  find  it  turned 
strongly  inward — much  more  so, 
in  fact,  than  the  right  eye  had 
been  previously.  The  deflection 
of  the  sound  eye  when  covered, 
which  is  measured  by  the  angle 
sx  (Fig.  114),  is  called  the  second¬ 
ary  devia tio w-^h i ch  therefore 
exceeds  the  j^tfnaxy  deviation  in 
magnitude.  It  is  accounted  for  as  follows :  WMvVith  both  eyes  un¬ 
covered  the  gaze  was  directed  toward  the  rig®v!he  left  internus  and 
the  right  externus  received  the  ordinary^§mlse  for  a  movement  to 
the  right ;  but  the  right  eye  lagged  beMtJp^the  other  in  proportion  as 
the  right  externus,  owing  to  its  imp&irfeer  innervation,  failed  to  answer 
to  the  impulse.  If  nowr  the  left  ey^'covered,  the  patient  is  compelled 
to  make  fixation  with  the  rigbb*.  He  can  accomplish  this,  supposing 
that  the  object  does  not  lie(W^ far  to  the  right,  by  sending  into  the 
right  externus  a  very  si^^l  Impulse  of  innervation,  although  in  so 
doing  he  still  obtains  <my a  very  slight  effect.  He  can  not,  however, 
innervate  thus  stron&y)the  right  externus  alone,  but  can  simply  send 
out  a  very  energe|gu  impulse  for  a  lateral  movement  to  the  right  to 
both  eyes — an  m^tfse,  therefore,  which  also  affects  the  left  internus. 
But  in  the  larorthe  impulse  has  its  full  effect,  so  that  the  left  eye  is 
drawn  ve^vmongly  to  the  right  (inward).  Thus,  while  in  primary 
deviation  IVis  a  mere  question  of  lagging  behind  of  the  eye,  secondary 
devr^qn|is  produced  by  a  powerful  muscular  traction;  therefore,  the 
sejWcfary  deviation  is  greater  than  the  primary.  This  point,  too,  is  of 


Fig.  113.— Primary  Strabismic  Deviation  in 
Paralysis  of  the  Right  External  Rectus. 
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importance  in  distinguishing  between  paralytic  and  concomitant  squint, 
since  in  the  latter  the  primary  and  secondary  deviation  are  equal.  To 
measure  the  magnitude  of  the  primary  and  secondary  deviation  the 
best  way  of  proceeding  is  to  mark  the  position  of  the  external  margin 
of  the  cornea  each  time  by  an  ink-dot  upon  the  lower  lid,  as  will  be  set 
forth  more  precisely  in  the  section  on  strabismus  (§  127). 

2.  False  Orientation . — With  the  paralyzed  eye  the  patient  does  not 
see  objects  in  their  true  place ;  for  suppose  that,  when  the  right  ex¬ 
ternal  rectus  is  paralyzed,  he  shuts  the  left  eye  and  looks  with  the 
right  alone  at  an  object  situated  a  little  to  the  right  hand — i.  e.,  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle — and  then  is  told  to  point 
quickly  at  the  object  with  his  extended  index-finger :  as  he  does  so, 
the  finger  will  always  be  carried  to  the  right  of  the  object,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  latter  is  seen  too  far  to  the  right  ( Von  Graefe's  grop- 
ing-test ).  The  same  phenomenon  comes  to  light  when  the  patient 

tries  to  walk  straight  toward  a  given  point  with  the  help  of  his  par¬ 
alyzed  eye,  the  other  being  closed.  He  takes  a  wavering  and  zigzag 
course,  first  bending  his  steps  too  far  to  the  right,  then  recognizing 
his  mistake  and  correct¬ 
ing  it ;  then  deviating 
anew  to  the  right,  and  so 
on. 

The  explanation  of  this 
occurrence  is  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  giv¬ 
en  for  binocular  diplopia 
(page  530).  The  object 
is  falsely  localized,  because 
the  patient  is  in  error  in 
regard  to  the  position 
which  his  eye  occupies, 

When  (Fig.  115)  the  pa¬ 
tient  with  his  paralyzed 
right  eye  so  fixes  the  ob¬ 
ject,  o,  which  is  placed 
somewhat  to  the  right  of 
him,  that  it  forms  an  image 
upon  the  fovea  centralis^ 

/>  he  can  accomplish  t" 
only  by  the  strongest 
hie  innervation  of 
alyzed  externus.  ^ 
ideas  which 
upon  om; 

uiusclesv 


ar 


w,  the 


Fig.  1 14.— Secondary  Strabismic  Deviation  in 
Paralysis  of  the  Right  Externus. 


,ve  with  respect  to  the  position  of  our  eyes  depend 
Up&t^tions  with  regard  to  the  innervation  of  the  individual 
The  patient,  therefore,  is  compelled  to  believe  that  the  right 
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eye  is  standing  in  the  most  extreme  position  of  right  lateral  rotation, 
like  the  eye  represented  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  115,  because  he  has 
sent  an  impulse  for  a  rotation  to  this  amount  into  the  right  externus, 
and  he  can  not  know  that  the  latter,  owing  to  the  impairment  of  the 
conduction,  only  partially  obeys  this  impulse.  He  hence  proceeds 

upon  the  assumption  that 
the  right  eye  is  turned 
very  strongly  to  the  right, 
and  that  consequently  its 
fovea  is  at  fx ;  he  is,  there¬ 
fore,  also  compelled  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  object  whose 
image  is  formed  at  the  fo¬ 
vea  lies  opposite  fx — i.  e., 
at  Oi — and  he  hence  sees 
the  object  too  far  to  the 
right.  Accordingly,  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  fixed  by 
the  paralyzed  eye  are  al¬ 
ways  seen  too  far  toward 
that  side  to  which  the 
paralyzed  muscle  moves 
the  eye. 

3.  Diplopia. — This  oc¬ 
curs  when  vision  is  per-. 
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treme  cases  not  until  the  gaze  was  directed  quite  laterally  (as  when,  for 
example,  the  patient  looks  behind  him  to  the  right).  From  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes  in  which  double  images  and  strabismus  make  their 
appearance,  from  the  position  of  these  double  images  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and  from  the  way  in  which  their  distance  apart  increases 
or  diminishes  according  to  the  different  directions  in  which  the  eyes 
are  looking,  we  diagnosticate  which  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  paralyzed, 
and  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  complete  or  an  incomplete  paralysis. 

4.  Vertigo. — This  is  the  result  both  of  the  false  orientation  and  of 
the  diplopia.  It  often  makes  its  appearance  even  in  walking  upon  a 
level  floor,  but  does  so  still  more  in  going  up  and  down  steps,  in  per¬ 
forming  complicated  manipulations,  in  doing  work,  etc.,  and  makes 
the  patients  unsteady  and  timid,  and  even  excites  a  tendency  to  vomit. 
This  kind  of  vertigo  is  known  as  visual  vertigo,  and  is  distinguished 
from  other  kinds  by  the  fact  that  it  disappears  at  once  when  the  para¬ 
lyzed  eye  is  covered.  Most  patients  hit  upon  this  fact  themselves,  and 
in  walking  keep  the  paralyzed  eye  closed,  either  by  shutting  it  or  by 
covering  it  with  a  bandage.  Another  way  of  preserving  themselves 
from  visual  vertigo  lies  in  the — 

5.  Maintenance  of  an  Oblique  Position  of  the  Head. — A  patient  in 
whom,  for  example,  the  right  externus  is  paralyzed,  keeps  the  head 
turned  to  the  right.  If  he  looks  forward  with  his  head  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  both  eyes  are  turned  somewhat  to  the  left,  in  which  position  the 
right  externus  does  not  come  into  play,  and  in  which,  therefore,  paraly¬ 
sis  of  it  does  not  make  itself  evident.  And  so  for  every  variety  of 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  there  is  a  definite  position  cyf  the  head, 
which  diminishes  the  visual  vertigo,  and  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  paralysis  that  the  skilled  observer  is  able  from  it^gpfie  to  suspect 
the  nature  of  the  latter. 

Old  Paralyses. — The  characteristic  symptcm^)bf  a  paralysis  are 
more  unmixed  and  more  pronounced  the  mqTV^’ecent  it  is.  If  the 
paralysis  gets  well  after  the  lapse  of  not  tooCorag^a  time,  the  symptoms 
that  have  been  produced  by  it  disappeam^nd  normal  binocular  vision 
is  restored ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ctafe  of  the  paralysis  takes  place 
only  after  a  long  time  has  elapsedXEfr  does  not  take  place  at  all,  the 
symptomatic  picture  changes  a^&fibws :  1.  The  mistakes  in  orienta¬ 
tion,  particularly  as  they  makeXFuur  appearance  in  Yon  Graefe’s  grop- 
ing-test,  gradually  cease ;  /fhk/patient  learns  by  experience  that  the 
impulses  of  innervation  m^r  his  paralyzed  eye  correspond  to  much 
slighter  actions  than  thfe9  for  the  sound  eye,  and  by  taking  account  of 
this  fact  he  once  mkce  forms  a  correct  judgment  of  the  situation  of 
objects.  2.  Th^d^lopia  disappears  because  the  sensory  perceptions 
of  the  paralyzedxye  are  suppressed  (exclusion).  3.  Contracture  of  the 
antagonisteu^Kfche  paralyzed  muscle  gradually  sets  in.  Thus,  in  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  Fight  externus,  it ^  is  the  right  internus  that  becomes  short- 
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ened ;  and  so,  while  in  a  recent  paralysis  of  the  externus,  the  eye,  when 
the  gaze  is  directed  straight  forward,  stands  in  the  middle  line,  it  after¬ 
ward  becomes  drawn  in  more  and  more,  and  can  no  longer  be  brought 
up  to  the  median  position.  The  result  of  this  is  an  increase  in  the 
paralytic  strabismus,  this  reaching  a  higher  degree  and  becoming  mani¬ 
fested  over  a  more  extensive  area  than  before,  since  it  exists  not  only 
upon  the  side  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  but  also  over  the  entire  field  of 
fixation.  Owing  to  this  fact,  paralytic  strabismus  acquires  a  constantly 
greater  and  greater  resemblance  to  concomitant  squint,  so  that  some¬ 
times  the  distinction  between  the  two  becomes  very  difficult.  The  con¬ 
tracture  of  the  antagonists  may  even  persist  when  the  paralysis  itself  is 
cured,  and  may  thus  prevent  the  restoration  of  binocular  vision. 

126.  Mode  of  Occurrence. — Paralysis  may  affect  simply  one  muscle, 
or  it  may  affect  several  muscles  in  different  combinations. 

1.  Paralysis  of  one  single  muscle  most  usually  affects  either  the  ex¬ 
ternal  rectus  or  the  superior  oblique,  because  each  one  of  these  muscles 
is  supplied  by  an  independent  nerve  (abducens  and  trochlearis).  All 
the  other  ocular  muscles  are  innervated  by  the  oculomotor  nerve,  for 
which  reason  paralysis  of  any  single  oiie  of  them  is  of  less  frequent 
occurrence. 

2.  For  the  reason  just  mentioned,  simultaneous  paralysis  of  several 
muscles  is  found  most  frequently  in  those  supplied  by  the  oculomotor 
nerve,  and  of  these  muscles  some  or  all  may  be  affected  at  once.  Com¬ 
plete  oculomotor  paralysis  presents  a  characteristic  picture.  The  upper 
lid  hangs  loosely  down  (ptosis),  and  has  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  finger 
to  give  a  view  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  deflected  stropgjv  to  the  outside 
and  somewhat  down,  because  the  two  muscles  ncmpaiulyzed — the  ex¬ 
ternal  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique — draw  itviqMfais  direction.  The 
pupil  is  dilated  and  immobile  (paralysis  oJ^vhe  sphincter  pupillae), 
and  the  eye  is  focused  for  the  far-point  andean  not  accommodate  for 
near  by  (paralysis  of  the  ciliary  mus^hecvA  slight  degree  of  exoph- 
thalmus  exists  because  three  of  tfcmS^cti,  which  normally  draw  the 
eyeball  backward  into  the  orbit,  hjmSlost  their  tone. 

Other  muscles  besides  thos^. innervated  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve 
may  be  affected,  and  the  par|m||es  may  affect  not  simply  one  but  both 
eyes.  In  this  way  manj>n^m>ld  combinations  are  formed,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  me&turequent :  (a)  All  the  eye-muscles  in  one  or 
both  eyes  are  paraly^echTo  that  the  lids  hang  loosely  down,  the  eyes  are 
directed  immovahfeiorward,  and  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  with 
abolition  of  th^rccommodation  ( ophthalmoplegia  totalis),  if)  The 
paralysis  a$qdt|*only  the  external  eye-muscles,  while  the  internal  mus¬ 
cles  of  ttaNg^  (sphincter  pupillae  and  ciliary  muscle)  are  intact  ( oph - 
thalmopptpia  externa).  This  is  more  frequent  than  total  ophthalmo- 
ple^a^and  finds  its  explanation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nerve  nuclei 
b^Jow  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  This  arrangement  is  such  that  the 
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nuclei  for  the  sphincter  pupillae  and  the  ciliary  muscle  lie  farthest  for¬ 
ward  (see  page  537),  and  hence  frequently  remain  exempt  from  pro¬ 
cesses  which  destroy  the  more  posteriorly  situated  nuclei  of  the  other 
ocular  muscles.  For  this  reason  ophthalmoplegia  externa  can  only  be 
of  central  (nuclear)  origin.  ( c )  Ophthalmoplegia  interna  forms  the 
converse  to  ophthalmoplegia  externa,  as  in  it  only  the  interior  muscles 
of  the  eye  are  paralyzed.  It  can  be  produced  artificially  by  means  of 
atropine. 

3.  There  are  combined  paralyses  which  do  not  affect  the  individual 
muscles,  but  affect  associated  movements.  Thus  the  ability  to  look  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  to  look  up  or  down,  etc.,  may  be  lost.  These 
are  known  as  conjugate  paralyses  (Prevost).  The  most  characteristic 
cases  of  this  sort  are  those  of  paralysis  of  the  lateral  rotators.  There 
may,  for  example,  be  a  paralysis  of  the  associated  movements  to  the 
right.  If  the  patient  then  fixes  his  gaze  upon  an  object  which  is  car¬ 
ried  in  front  of  him  from  left  to  right,  the  eyes  follow  it  until  it  has 
got  to  the  middle  line ;  then  both  eyes  stand  still  without  being  able  to 
move  farther  to  the  right.  One  might  suppose  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a  paralysis  of  the  right  externus  combined  with  one  of  the  left 
internus.  But  this  idea  can  be  readily  disproved  by  approximating  an 
object  to  the  patient  along  the  middle  line.  The  patient  converges 
upon  the  object  until  it  is  very  close  to  him,  and  hence  can  use  his  left 
internus  perfectly  for  purposes  of  convergence,  while  the  same  muscle 
is  paralyzed  in  its  capacity  of  rotator  to  the  right.  The  cause  of  con¬ 
jugate  paralyses  are  lesions  in  the  association  centers  of  the  nerves  for 
the  ocular  muscles. 

Etiology. — Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  the  res^riA  of  a  le¬ 
sion  which  may  be  situated  anywhere  in  the  course  of  tlSilerve-tract, 
from  its  very  beginning  in  the  cerebral  cortex  to  its  terafmation  in  the 
muscle  itself.  According  to  the  site  of  the  lesio/rOparalyses  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  intracranial  and  orbital. 

In  intracranial  paralyses  the  focus  of  dis^Sj'iJ es  within  the  cranial 
cavity.  It  may  affect  the  centers  of  highest  rank  which  lie  in  the  cor¬ 
tex  of  the  brain  (cortical  paralysis),  or  tb0association  centers,  or,  last¬ 
ly,  the  centers  of  lowest  rank — i.  e.,  thfijperve  nuclei  upon  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  (nuclear  paralvsis).  The  bands  of  fibers,  likewise, 
which  connect  these  centers  an  se  fibers  which  run  from  the  nu¬ 
clei  to  the  surface  of  the  tea©  and  unite  there  to  form  the  nerve- 
trunks,  may  be  injured  (fascicular  paralysis)  ;  and  the  nerve-trunks 
themselves  may  be  affecft^Jin  their  course  along  the  base  of  the  skull 
(basal  paralysis). 

Orbital  paralvsfe^&re  those  in  which  the  lesion  is  seated  in  the 
nerve-trunk  and rebranches,  commencing  from  the  entrance  of  the 
nerve  into  thej^bit  through  the  superior  orbital  fissure,  and  extending 
to  its  termin©on  in  the  muscle. 
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To  diagnosticate  the  site  of  the  lesion  we  must  take  account  of  the 
character  of  the  paralysis,  and  particularly  of  those  accompanying 
symptoms  which  point  to  an  intracranial  or  to  an  orbital  lesion. 

As  regards  its  nature ,  the  lesion  may  develop  as  a  primary  affection 
in  the  nerves  or  in  their  areas  of  origin,  these  being  attacked  by  in¬ 
flammation  or  by  simple  degeneration.  Much  more  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  these  structures  suffer  indirectly  as  a  result  of  disease  in  their 
vicinity,  such  as  exudates  (especially  in  the  meninges),  thickenings  of 
the  periosteum,  neoplasms,  haemorrhages,  injuries,  etc.,  by  which  the 
nerves  or  their  nuclei  are  thrown  into  a  condition  of  inflammation,  are 
compressed,  or  are  in  some  other  way  subjected  to  injury.  Among 
the  vascular  changes  which  are  to  be  enumerated  as  causes  producing 
lesions  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  ocular  muscles  are  atheroma, 
aneurism,  and  occlusion  of  the  vessels. 

The  cause  of  the  lesion  is  frequently  to  be  sought  for  in  some  gen¬ 
eral  disease.  Among  these  syphilis  is  the  most  usual  cause  of  paraly¬ 
ses  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Other  diseases  that  result  in  these  paralyses 
are  tuberculosis,  tabes,  diabetes,  toxic  affections,  disseminated  sclerosis, 
hysteria,  in  fact,  the  most  various  diseases  of  the  brain,  including  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  focal  character  and  those  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
skull.  Among  acute  infectious  diseases,  diphtheria  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Injuries  may  affect  the  nerves 
of  the  ocular  muscles  in  the  orbit,  or,  in  the  case  of  fracture  of  the 
skull,  in  their  intracranial  course.  Rheumatic  paralyses  are  very  fre¬ 
quent.  By  this  term  we  understand  those  paralyses  in  which,  judging 
from  the  accompanying  symptoms,  the  lesion  is  situated  without  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  for  which  no  cause  can  be  f om|^j8x«ept  possibly  the 
action  of  cold.  It  is  for  this  latter  reason  tha^wey  have  been  called 
rheumatic  paralyses. 

Course  and  Treatment. — The  paraly^^^ither  set  in  suddenly  or 
develop  in  an  insidious  manner.  Stofimimes  relapses  occur.  The 
course  of  the  paralyses  is  always  chroma  Even  in  the  most  favorable 
cases  six  weeks  and  more  are  regtfked  for  a  cure,  and  many  paralyses 
are  absolutely  incurable.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  depends  mainly 
upon  the  cause  which  lies  afcwjtte  bottom  of  the  paralysis,  and  which, 
therefore,  must  first  of  aH(g^l!aken  into  consideration  in  making  the 
prognosis.  Another  na^&hs  for  determining  the  latter  is  afforded  by 
the  duration  of  th^  paralysis,  since  old  paralyses,  on  account  of  the 
secondary  changes  wiftch  set  in  (atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  and 
contracture  of  J^a*atagonist),  no  longer  hold  out  any  prospect  of  a  cure. 

Treatrfim^^ s  first  of  all  to  take  account  of  the  causal  indication. 
In  this^j§^pfect  syphilitic  and  rheumatic  paralyses  afford  the  best 
prognosW  In  the  former  an  energetic  antisyphilitic  treatment  with 
iodk^Vnd  mercury  is  indicated.  In  the  latter  we  give  sodium  salicy- 
^jte^und  employ  diaphoresis  (also  by  means  of  sodium  salicylate  or  by 
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means  of  pilocarpine).  The  symptomatic  treatment  consists  mainly  in 
the  local  application  of  electricity,  administered  principally  under  the 
form  of  the  constant  current,  rarely  under  that  of  the  induced  current. 
Exercise  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  with  the  aid  of  prisms  is  also  some¬ 
times  employed  with  advantage. 

Besides  the  treatment  of  the  paralysis  itself,  it  seems  also  requisite, 
until  the  cure  has  been  accomplished,  to  relieve  the  patient  from  the 
annoyance  which  the  diplopia  and  the  vertigo  bring  with  them.  When 
we  are  dealing  with  very  slight  paralyses  we  can  unite  the  double  im¬ 
ages  by  means  of  prisms  set  in  a  suitable  position ;  in  this  case  the 
patient  is  made  to  wear  the  prisms  under  the  form  of  glasses.  In  more 
marked  paralyses  prisms  do  not  suffice  to  compensate  for  the  incorrect 
position  of  the  eyes.  Then  there  is  no  other  way  of  relieving  the 
diplopia  than  to  bandage  the  paralyzed  eye,  or,  better  still,  to  apply 
glasses  which  have  an  opaque  plate  for  the  paralyzed  eye. 

In  old  paralyses  in  which  contracture  of  the  antagonists  has  set  in, 
we  can  get  a  result  only  by  operative  treatment.  This  consists  in  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  contracted  muscle  with  simultaneous  advancement  ,of  the 
muscle  that  is  paralyzed  (see  §  165).  The  latter  is  thus  put  under 
more  favorable  mechanical  conditions  for  working — conditions,  to  be 
sure,  of  which  it  can  avail  itself  only  if  it  still  possesses  a  certain  degree 
of  contractility.  Complete  paralyses,  therefore,  with  marked  failure  of 
motility  are  incurable  even  by  operation. 


To  make  the  diagnosis  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  know  the  signs  of  the  paralysis  of  each  individual  muscle  and  then  see  to 
which  of  them  any  case  that  may  be  before  us  fits.  In  this  way,  to  toe  sure,  we 
would  quickly  make  the  diagnosis  in  the  typical  and  uncomplica^^Cc^ses,  but  in 
the  numerous  cases  of  combined  paralysis  we  would  be  helples^jA  much  more 
proper  way  of  going  to  work  is  to  determine  exactly  all  tM^ymptoms  in  any 
given  case,  and  from  them  find  out  in  what  directions  thpmotility  0f  the  eye  is 
incomplete ;  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  precise  knowled^>^xhe  method  of  action 
of  each  ocular  muscle,  we  can  make  out  which  on^w^iicli  two  or  three  of  the 
muscles  are  paralyzed.  This  method  of  exami^troir  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  concrete  example : 

A  patient  comes  complaining  of  diplopia.  ^Ye  first  determine  that  we  are 
dealing  with  binocular  (not  monocular)  j&Mopia,  from  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as 
one  of  the  eyes  is  covered,  there  is  ^rigre*4feion.  Then  we  make  the  patient  fix 
his  gaze  upon  a  pencil  held  in  froi^^Tiim,  and  while  moving  this  in  different 
directions  we  notice  whether  JftbthJeyes  follow  it  uniformly.  We  observe  that 
this  is  the  case  in  all  directi  on  V^the  gaze  except  when  the  eyes  are  cast  down. 
When  the  attempt  is  mad^jlj)  look  down,  the  left  eye  does  not  sink  as  low  as 
the  right,  and  at  the  san^ihne  converges  rather  too  much.  We  are,  therefore, 
dealing  with  a  parah^^Mone  of  those  muscles  which  depress  the  left  eye — that 
is,  of  the  left  inf^Sc  rectus  or  the  left  superior  oblique.  To  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  these  twoiw^examine  the  double  images. 

We  againrStr^y  the  pencil  in  different  directions  in  front  of  the  patient’s 
eyes,  andvletkrmine  that  the  pencil  is  seen  double  chiefly  in  the  lower  half  of 
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Fig.  116.  —  Position  of  the 
Double  Images  in  Paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  Superior  Ob¬ 
lique. 


the  field  of  fixation — a  fact  which  agrees  with  the  lagging  behind  of  one  eye 
when  the  gaze  is  directed  downward.  Of  the  two  images,  the  right  one  (7?, 
Fig.  116)  is  the  more  distinct,  stands  upright,  and  is  the  more  elevated.  The 
left  image  (X)  is  indistinct ;  it  is  the  false  image.  It  is  lower,  and  is  obliquely 

placed,  its  upper  end  being  inclined  toward  the 
right  image.  We  now  cover  first  one  eye,  then 
the  other,  and  ask  the  patient  which  of  the  two 
images  disappears  in  each  case.  In  this  way  we 
find  out — 

1.  That  the  indistinct  (false)  image  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  left  eye.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
the  paralysis  affects  the  left  eye. 

2.  That  the  image  of  the  left  eye  stands  below. 
This  proves  that  the  eye  itself  is  relatively  too 
high  (see  page  531  and  Fig.  100),  and  agrees  with 
our  previous  observation,  that  when  the  gaze  is 
lowered  the  left  eye  remains  standing  too  high,  and 
that,  therefore,  one  of  its  depressors  is  paralyzed. 

3.  That  the  image  belonging  to  the  right  eye  lies  to  the  right,  that  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  left  eye  to  the  left,  and  hence  the  double  images  are  homonymous— a 
fact  which  points  to  a  pathological  convergence  (see  page  530  and  Fig.  98). 
With  the  aid  of  these  facts  we  can  determine  which  of  the  two  depressor  mus¬ 
cles  is  the  one  paralyzed. 

The  inferior  rectus,  besides  depressing  the  eye,  also  effects  its  adduction. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  superior  rectus  (page  527), 
the  muscular  plane  of  the  inferior  rectus  does  not  coincide  with  the  sagittal 
axis  of  the  eye,  but  forms  with  it  an  angle  which  opens  out  posteriorly,  because 
the  muscle  does  not  run  from  its  insertion  at  the  optic  foramen  straight  for¬ 
ward  to  the  eyeball,  but  forward  and  outward.  For  the reason  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  inferior  rectus  also  produces  a  rotation  ii^he*eye  in  such  a  way 
that  the  upper  extremity  of  its  vertical  meridian  ipAd&ined  outward.  When 
the  inferior  rectus  is  paralyzed,  its  adducent  acticmSs  abrogated,  and  the  eye 
consequently  is  somewhat  abducted  (producir^gjQ^ossed  double  images).  But 
in  our  case  precisely  the  opposite  occurs,  squinting  somewhat  inward 

(the  double  images  are  homonymous)  C j  > 

The  superior  oblique  depresses  tl{a  eye,  and  rotates  and  moves  it  out.  If 
the  latter  action  is  abrogated  in  con^^uence  of  paralysis,  the  eye  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  pathological  convergencg^iind  the  double  images  are  homonymous— 
a  state  of  things  which  in  fact  ^pts  in  the  case  before  us.  We  hence  diagnos¬ 
ticate  a  paralysis  "of  the  sq  wo  lique  of  the  left  eye. 

But  might  not  these  symptoms  be  produced  by  a  combination  of  two 
paralyses — that  is,  of  /fTeJtert  inferior  rectus,  as  a  result  of  wThich  the  act  of  de¬ 
pression  of  the  left  is  defective,  and  of  the  left  external  rectus,  by  which 
the  position  of  chw^gence  is  caused  ?  This  question  can  be  answered  from  the 
kind  of  obliqui^ptesented  by  the  apparent  image. 

We  h^tftfQbn  that  a  rotation  of  the  eye  about  its  sagittal  axis,  by  which  the 
vertical  ira^oian  gets  to  stand  obliquely,  makes  the  image  that  is  seen  with  this 
eye  als®  appear  oblique.  Conversely,  from  the  obliquity  of  the  image  we  can 
foimpa  inclusion  as  to  the  position  of  the  vertical  meridian.  In  our  case  the 
extremity  of  the  apparent  image  (s,  Fig.  101  B)  is  seen  too  far  to  the 
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left.  This  corresponds  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  retinal  image  (j>,  Fig. 
101  A),  which  then  must  lie  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  retina, 
since  its  projection  externally  lies  to  the  left  of  the  vertical.  The  retinal 
image,  however,  really  lies  vertically  in  the  retina,  since  the  object  stands  ver¬ 
tically  in  space.  Hence,  the  above  statement  is  better  expressed  thus:  The 
upper  half  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  retina  lies  to  the  left  of  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  vertically  placed  retinal  image.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the 
vertical  meridian  has  its  upper  half  inclined  to  the  left,  or  outside,  and  its  lower 
half  inclined  to  the  right,  or  inside. 

What  paralysis  corresponds  to  this  position  of  the  vertical  meridian?  The 
superior  oblique  (s,  Fig.  101  A)  rotates  the  eye  in  such  a  way  that  the  vertical 
meridian  has  its  upper  extremity  inclined  inward ;  the  inferior  oblique  ( i ,  Fig. 
101  A)  tends  to  incline  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  outward. 
In  a  state  of  health  these  two  muscular  actions  are  in  equilibrium  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  position  of  the  eyes,  so  that  the  vertical  meridian  really  does  stand  verti¬ 
cal.  But  if  the  action  of  the  superior  oblique  is  abrogated  in  consequence  of 
paralysis  of  the  muscle,  the  inferior  oblique  gets  the  upper  hand  and  draws  the 
meridian  toward  its  own  side,  so  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  meridian  is 
inclined  outward.  Since  this  is  the  position  of  the  meridian  which  we  con¬ 
clude  to  exist  in  our  case  from  the  obliquity  of  the  double  images,  our  diagnosis 
of  a  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  is  thus  confirmed. 

If  the  inferior  rectus  had  been  paralyzed  the  apparent  image  would  have 
been  inclined  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  inferior  rectus  inclines  the  up¬ 
per  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  outward,  and  when,  owing  to  paralysis 
of  the  muscle,  its  action  ceases,  the  vertical  meridian  assumes  the  opposite 
inclination  —  i.  e.,  with  its  upper  extremity  inward.  This  position  would 
be  just  the  opposite  of  that  present  in  our  case,  and  hence,  too,  the  obliquity 
of  the  apparent  image  would  be  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  actually 
observed.  4 

For  a  complete  examination  of  the  case  it  would  also  be  rqu^4e  to  test 
the  position  of  the  double  images  in  the  different  directions  Wwrnch  the  eye 
is  turned.  The  action  of  the  sujDerior  oblique  is  made  up  oLjMee  components, 
the  magnitude  of  which  varies  according  to  the  position.s*Si*ch  the  eyeball  oc¬ 
cupies  at  the  moment  when  they  come  into  play.  Con  fntly,  the  horizontal 
separation,  the  difference  in  height,  and  the  obB^Mof  the  double  images 
undergo  characteristic  changes  according  as  theAilefition  of  the  gaze  is  varied. 
Moreover,  we  may  perhaps  be  informed  by  the  jX^ent  that  the  apparent  image 
seems  to  stand  closer  to  him  than  does  the  reaVrmage.  This  is  a  peculiar  con¬ 
dition,  which  is  also  quite  frequently  obsepra2>in  paralysis  of  the  inferior  rectus. 
We  must  further  try  to  discover  whetlnyk^  double  images  can  be  united  by  a 
prism,  and  what  the  strength  and  Apposition  of  this  prism  would  have  to  be. 
Finally,  the  way  in  which  the  mti^|  holds  his  head  must  be  considered.  In 
paralysis  of  the  superior  obliqul^jjis  attitude  is  such  that  the  head  is  bent  for¬ 
ward,  and  at  the  same  time  i^aotated  toward  the  sound  side. 

To  facilitate  the  diagnosis  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  for  the  begin¬ 
ner,  there  is  placed  on  the  following  page  a  schedule  showing  the  position  of 
the  double  images jtq^tfteir  relation  to  each  other  in  the  different  directions  in 
which  the  eye  ia  tujhed.  The  position  of  the  images  is  shown  in  the  figures 
appended,  iiiwh^i  the  dotted  outline  represents  the  false  image,  and  hence 
corresponds paralyzed  eye. 
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Relation  of  the  Double  Images  in  Paralyses  of  the 
Ocular  Muscles. 


Left-sided 

Paralysis. 


Fig.  117. 


(The  apparent  image  has  a  dotted  outline.) 


External  Rectus. 

Diplopia  appears  in  looking  toward  the  paralyzed 
side. 

The  lateral  separation  of  the  images  increases  as  the 
paralyzed  eye  is  abducted. 


Right-sided 

Paralysis. 


Fig.  118. 


Fig.  119. 


Internal  Rectus. 

Diplopia  on  looking  toward  the  sound  side. 

The  lateral  separation  of  the  images  increases  in 
adduction. 


Fig.  120. 


Fig.  121. 


Superior  Rectus. 

Diplopia  on  looking  up. 

The  vertical  distance  between  the  images  increases  as 
the  eye  is  elevated  and  abducted. 

The  obliquity  increases  in  adduction. 

The  lateral  separation  of  the  images  diminishes  when 
the  eyes  are  turned  laterally  in  either  direction. 


Fig.  122. 


Inferior  Rectus. 

Diplopia  on  looking  down. 

The  vertical  distance  between  the  images 
the  eye  is  depressed  and  abducted.  jzr 

The  obliquity  increases  in  adduction^1^^ 

The  lateral  separation  of  the  imag^vhminishes  when 
Fig.  123.  the  eyes  are  turned  laterally  in  eith^Jirection. 

qx 

Siiperio^Omque. 

Diplopia  on  looking  d(^^. 

The  vertical  distan^between  the  images  increases  as 
the  eye  is  depressed  ^5“adducted. 

The  obliquity  ^fareases  with  the  abduction. 

The  lateraj|N^fe!ance  between  the  images  diminishes 
Fig.  125.  when  the^7e|*aie  turned  laterally  in  either  direction. 

Inferior  Oblique. 
fjaplopia  on  looking  up. 

The  vertical  distance  between  the  images  increases  as 
e  eye  is  elevated  and  adducted. 

The  obliquity  increases  with  the  abduction. 

The  lateral  distance  between  the  images  increases  as 
the  eye  is  elevated  and  abducted. 


Fig.  124. 


Fig.  126. 


Fig.  128. 
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The  diagnosis  as  to  which  muscle  is  paralyzed  often  presents  considerable 
difficulties  even  to  the  adept,  if  the  case  is  complicated.  This  occurs— 

1.  When  several  paralyses  are  combined,  particularly  in  both  eyes,  and  the 
paralyses  are  partly  complete,  partly  incomplete. 

2.  When  a  disturbance  of  muscular  equilibrium  under  the  form  of  an  in¬ 
sufficiency  was  previously  present.  Such  a  disturbance  is  converted  from  a 
latent  into  a  manifest  one  when  the  paralysis  sets  in,  as  binocular  vision  becomes 
impossible  on  account  of  the  latter  in  spite  of  the  tendency  toward  fusion. 

3.  When  the  two  eyes  have  an  unequal  visual  power,  and  the  paralysis 
affects  the  better  eye.  The  latter  then  is  used  to  fix  with,  and  the  non-para- 
lyzed  eye  is  in  a  condition  of  secondary  deviation.  In  such  a  case  it  is  easy 
for  the  sound  eye  to  be  regarded  as  the  paralyzed  one. 

4.  When,  in  old  paralyses,  a  contracture  of  the  antagonists  has  taken 
place. 

The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  often  increased  by  lack  of  intelligence  or  by 
insufficient  attention  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  'which  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  precision  the  position  of  the  double  images.  It 
is  also  impossible  to  do  the  latter  when,  as  in  old  paralyses,  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  the  suppression  of  the  double  images.  In  this  case  we  must  try 
to  prevent  the  suppression  of  the  false  image  by  making  it  as  well  marked  as 
possible— e.  g.,  by  selecting  an  object,  such  as  a  candle-flame,  which  catches  the 
attention  of  the  eye,  or  by  placing  a  colored  glass  before  the  eye  so  as  to  give 
the  image  a  distinguishing  tint. 

Measurement  of  the  Paralysis. — A  precise  determination  of  the  degree 
of  paralysis  is  particularly  desirable  in  order  to  be  able,  in  the  course  of  treat¬ 
ment,  to  calculate  whether  the  paralysis  is  really  undergoing  recession  or  not. 
The  measurement  is  made  with  the  help  of  the  double  images;  the  region 
which  these  occupy  being  displaced  farther  and  farther  toward  the  periphery 
of  the  field  of  fixation,  and  the  distance  between  them  becoming  mnaller  and 
smaller  as  the  paralysis  decreases.  vOi 

1.  The  simplest  way  of  estimating  the  position  and  the  d separation 
of  the  double  images  consists  in  placing  the  patient  at  a  distgp^of  two  or  three 
metres  from  a  wall  upon  which  a  point  lying  directly  oppqfcjfe  one  of  his  eyes 
has  been  marked  as  a  point  of  departure.  Starting  fro^Ufehis  point  we  carry  an 
object  which  the  patient  is  to  follow  with  his  eye^at^finferent  directions.  We 
mark  on  the  wall  the  points  where  the  object  bega^Jm  appear  double,  and  also 
the  degree  of  separation  of  the  double  images^kpjected  upon  the  wall  in  the 
different  directions  in  which  the  eye  is  turned?  By  repeating  this  test  in  the 
same  way  at  certain  intervals  of  time  we  dfermiflre  the  alterations  in  the  diplo¬ 
pia.  Inasmuch  as  we  know  the  distamfejhf  the  patient  from  the  wall  and  the 
linear  distance  from  each  other  of  t^^ouhle  images  projected  upon  the  wall, 
we  can  readily  calculate  the  angjed^which  the  paralyzed  eye  falls  short  of  the 
line  of  fixation — that  is,  the  aifclejof  primary  strabismic  deviation  (Landolt). 

2.  If  we  have  a  perim^t^at  our  disposal,  we  can  project  the  double  images 

upon  a  hollow  sphere  instel^of  upon  a  plane,  in  which  case  we  shall  find  the 
angle  of  the  strabisipqp^irectly,  and  not  have  to  get  at  it  by  calculation.  We 
make  the  patient  sihm^front  of  the  perimeter  as  in  the  process  of  determining 
the  field  of  visiou^tnen,  by  carrying  the  mark  used  as  an  object  of  vision 
along  the  perra^tric  arc,  we  ascertain  the  point  wffiere  it  begins  to  appear 
double.  * 
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3.  We  can  also  by  means  of  the  perimeter  determine  the  field  of  fixation, 
and,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  limited,  judge  of  the  degree  of  the  paralysis. 

4.  We  try  to  find  the  prism  which  in  any  given  direction  of  the  eyes  cor¬ 
rects  the  strabismic  deviation,  so  that  the  double  images  are  fused  into  one. 
The  angle  of  strabismus  then  amounts  to  one  half  of  the  refracting  angle  of  the 
prism,  since  for  weak  prisms  the  law  holds  good  that  they  deflect  the  rays 
through  one  half  the  angle  which  the  refracting  edge  incloses.  So,  if  double 
images  are  united  by  a  prism  of  20°,  the  strabismic  deviation  amounts  to  10°. 

An  indispensable  condition  for  the  precision  of  all  these  methods  of  men¬ 
suration  is  that,  while  they  are  being  performed,  the  patient  should  move  his 
eyes  alone,  and  not  his  head. 

Site  of  the  Lesion. — Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  constitute  for  the 
clinician  engaged  in  the  study  of  internal  diseases  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  determining  the  site  of  a  cerebral  affection.  Hence,  we  shall  now 
enter  more  particularly  into  the  consideration  of  the  diagnostic  points  from 
which  we  can  determine  in  what  part  of  the  nervous  tracts  the  lesion  occurs. 

1.  Lesions  of  the  centers  of  higher  rank ,  situated  above  the  nerve  nuclei 
(that  is,  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  association  centers,  and  the  fibers  connecting 
these  parts  with  one  another  and  with  the  nuclei — regions  which  are  all  com¬ 
prised  under  the  name  of  intra-cerebral  tracts),  never  cause  paralyses  of  indi¬ 
vidual  ocular  muscles.  If,  therefore,  isolated  paralyses  are  present,  lesions  of 
as  high  a  situation  as  this  can  be  excluded.  The  only  exception  is  ptosis,  as 
this  sometimes  is  met  with  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  in  cortical  affections. 

2.  Lesions  of  the  association  centers  cause  conjugate  paralyses.  The  eyes 

are  unable  to  turn  in  some  special  direction,  and  then  are  not  infrequently  found 
to  be  drawn  toward  the  opposite  side  by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  antag¬ 
onists.  Thus,  for  example,  in  paralysis  of  the  lateral  rotators  to  the  right,  not 
only  is  it  impossible  to  turn  the  eyes  to  the  right,  but  it  may  be  that  both  eyes 
are  turned  continuously  and  strongly  to  the  left  ( conjugate  d^atioi}).  Conjugate 
paralyses,  with  or  without  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  theH^gpcraite  side,  occur  in 
disease  of  the  crura  cerebelli  ad  pontem,  of  the  mn&J  of  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina,  and  of  the  great  ganglia  of  the  braiin^^ncularly  of  the  thalamus 
opticus.  VcO 

3.  Lesions  of  the  nuclei  on  the  floor  of  the^urth  ventricle  (nuclear  paralyses) 

produce  for  the  most  part  paralyses  of  ^e^nM  ocular  muscles.  The  paralysis 
generally  attacks  one  muscle  first  and  tfemgradually  extends  to  the  others.  In 
this  way  there  is  developed  what  is  as  central  ophthalmoplegia ,  which  is 

usually  chronic,  rarely  acute,  in  it^ynset.  It  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  In 
most  cases  the  interior  muscles  tffcjme  eye  (those  of  the  pupil  and  accommoda¬ 
tion)  remain  exempt  from  ^  iysis,  because  the  nuclei  for  them  lie  farthest 

forward,  and  belong  to  a  Js&terent  vascular  district  from  the  nerve-nuclei  that 
lie  farther  back,  so  thtfE  Jkhey  are  not  involved  with  them  in  the  disease.  In 
these  cases  of  ophthalW*plegia  externa  the  diagnosis  of  nuclear  paralysis  can  be 
made  with  perfeet&ytainty ;  for  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  lesion  affecting 
the  nerve-trunk^Tts&lf  should  destroy  all  the  rest  of  its  fibers,  and  leave  intact 
only  those  are  designed  for  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye.  But  if  there 

is  an  ophfl^^hoplegia  totalis — that  is,  one  in  which  all  the  muscles  are  paralyzed 
without  exception — the  site  of  the  lesion  may  vary.  We  may  be  dealing  with  a 
nucjH^^aralysis,  in  which  the  disease  has  passed  on  to  the  most  anterior  nerve- 
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well;  but  cases  of  ophthalmoplegia  totalis  may  also  originate  m  a 
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lesion  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  even  within  the 
superior  orbital  fissure.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  diagnosis  of  the  site  can  be 
made  only  from  the  accompanying  symptoms. 

A  primary  affection  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  of  the 
ocular  muscles  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  cases  of  ophthalmoplegia  (Wer¬ 
nicke’s  polioencephalitis  superior).  In  its  nature  this  affection  is  analogous  to 
that  which  in  bulbar  paralysis  attacks  the  motor  nuclei  situated  farther  down 
the  facial,  glosso-pharyngeal,  hypoglossal,  and  vago-accessorial  nuclei);  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  several  cases  have  been  observed  in  which,  by  an  extension 
of  the  process  downward,  an  ophthalmoplegia  has  had  associated  with  it  the 
symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  disease  of  the 
nerve-nuclei  is  syphilis ;  but  cases  of  central  ophthalmoplegia  due  to  diphtheria, 
influenza,  tabes,  disseminated  sclerosis,  traumatism,  and  poisoning  (by  alcohol, 
lead,  carbon-monoxide  gas,  and  nicotine),  and  also  cases  of  congenital  oph¬ 
thalmoplegia,  are  known. 

Paralyses  of  individual  muscles  also  may  arise  as  a  result  of  lesion  of  the 
nerve-nuclei.  In  this  category  belong,  first  of  all,  the  paralyses  which  appear 
in  the  beginning  of  tabes  dorsalis,  and,  although  somewhat  less  frequently,  in 
disseminated  sclerosis,  and  which  in  all  probability  are  of  nuclear  origin.  Ta¬ 
betic  paralyses,  on  the  whole,  give  a  favorable  prognosis,  as  after  some  time  they 
usually  disappear  spontaneously,  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  the  causal  disease. 
Still,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  paralyses  either  do  not  retrogress  at  all,  or 
else  recur  after  retrogression.  By  a  nuclear  lesion  the  abducens  can  be  para¬ 
lyzed  at  the  same  time  as  the  facial,  since  the  nuclei  of  these  two  nerves  lie 
close  together. 

4.  Fascicular  paralysis  due  to  lesion  of  the  fibers  between  their  point  of  de¬ 
parture  from  the  nerve-nuclei  and  their  emergence  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  may 
be  diagnosticated  if  there  is  paralysis  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  of  one  side  with 
simultaneous  paralysis  of  the  extremities  of  the  opposite  side  (alternate  paral¬ 
ysis).  In  this  case,  then,  a  focus  of  disease  must  be  assumed  A^^Ndst  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  pedunculus  cerebri  (#,  Fig.  106).  Such  a^jtans  of  disease 
causes  injury  both  to  the  fibers  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  as  th^Jpass  through  the 
peduncle,  so  that  the  oculomotor  nerve  of  the  same  sida^J^paralyzed,  and  to 
the  pyramidal  tract ;  but  as  the  latter  crosses  over  to  W  )ther  side  below  this 
point,  the  extremities  are  paralyzed  on  the  side  onpqad  to  the  lesion.  Such  a 
paralysis,  however,  might  also  be  produced  by^a  Vq^s  of  disease  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  if  the  disease  were  situated  so  nea&Jie  peduncle  as  to  cause  injury 

.  to  it.  An  intrapeduncular  site  of  the  lesion  m-ilternate  paralysis  of  the  oculo¬ 
motor  nerve  and  the  extremities  can  not certainty  be  assumed  to  exist,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  fibers  destined  for  thoA^ior  muscles  of  the  eye  have  escaped 
paralysis,  inasmuch  as  within  the  piMmrcle  the  fibers  of  the  nerve  still  lie  so  far 
apart  that  the  most  anterior  oLjtfifiJ^nay  remain  unaffected  by  the  lesion.  In 
analogous  fashion  an  altera  at  ^p^raly  sis  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  abducens 
(and  also  of  the  facial)  argug^ihe  existence  of  a  focus  of  disease  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  pons,  or  in^fe^portions  of  the  base  of  the  brain  adjoining  it  (h, 
F'g-  106).  „ 

5.  Lesions  at  of  the  hrain  may  likewise  affect  one  nerve  or  several, 

and  not  infrequent  affect  both  sides  at  once.  The  facts  which  with  more  or 
less  probability  lead  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  basal  paralysis  are :  ( a )  When 
a  whole  ^ris^/or  cerebral  nerves  upon  one  side,  such  as  the  oculomotor,  the 
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facial,  the  trigeminal,  the  optic,  and  the  olfactory  nerves,  are  paralyzed  one 
after  another.  (b)  When  the  affection  of  the  trigeminus  begins  under  the  guise 
of  a  neuralgia ;  the  latter  not  being  observed  in  central  paralyses.  ( c )  When 
one  eye  is  perfectly  blind  while  the  other  still  sees,  and  the  ophthalmoscope 
does  not  afford  evidence  of  any  changes  sufficient  to  account  for  this  state  of 
things.  From  such  a  condition,  in  fact,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the 
lesion  involves  the  intracranial  segment  of  one  optic  nerve.  Interruptions  of 
the  optic  conducting  paths  higher  up  can  not  affect  one  eye  alone;  on  the 
contrary,  they  always  lead  to  visual  disturbance  of  both  eyes  under  the  form  of 
hemiopia.  Hemiopia,  to  be  sure,  can  also  be  caused  by  a  basal  lesion — which, 
however,  must  in  every  case  be  situated  behind  the  chiasm,  so  as  to  implicate 
one  of  the  two  optic  tracts ;  but  hemiopia  may  also,  and  quite  as  readily,  origi¬ 
nate  in  a  lesion  situated  higher  up,  even  as  far  as  the  cerebral  cortex.  Hemiopia, 
therefore,  is  neither  an  argument  for  nor  against  a  basal  lesion ;  that  is,  this  is 
the  case  in  homonymous  hemiopia;  temporal  hemiopia,  is  of  course,  a  certain 
sign  of  a  lesion  at  the  base,  affecting  the  chiasm  at  the  anterior  or  posterior  an¬ 
gle,  or  in  the  middle  line  (see  page  429).  (d)  Paralysis  of  the  olfactory  nerve 

argues  the  existence  of  a  basal  affection  in  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull. 

A  basal  paralysis  can  with  certainty  be  excluded  when  there  is  an  oculomo¬ 
tor  paralysis  in  which  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye  do  not  share.  Such  a  pa¬ 
ralysis  can  only  be  of  nuclear  origin. 

Of  probably  basal  origin  are  the  cases  of  frequently  recurring  oculomotor 
paralysis,  of  which  some  twenty  are  now  known.  These  are  usually  observed 
after  injuries,  although  some  cases  were  of  hysterical  origin.  Leber  lias  de¬ 
scribed  a  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abducens  which  was  caused  by  the  pressure- 
of  the  carotid  upon  the  nerves  that  directly  adjoined  it. 

6.  The  diagnosis  of  an  orbital  paralysis  must  be  made  from  the  accompa¬ 
nying  symptoms,  when  these  are  indicative  of  an  affection  within  the  orbit. 
Among  such  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  orbit,  either  spoiffanteous  or  excited  by 
pressure  upon  the  eyeball  or  upon  the  margin  of  the  Jlffft,  *  deeply  situated 
tumor  discoverable  by  palpation,  protrusion  of  tho^^bball,  unilateral  optic 
neuritis  due  to  pressure  on  the  optic  nerve,  and  finally  the  history  of  an  ante¬ 
cedent  trauma  which  has  affected  the  orbit. 

Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  be  ffixffngenital  occurrence.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  congenital  ophthalmoplegia.  The  most  frequent  con¬ 
genital  paralyses  are  those  of  the  ab^wcens.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
these,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  infi!m^  acquired  paralyses,  contracture  of  the 
antagonists  does  not  set  in ;  both  e^es  nave  a  perfectly  proper  position  as  long 
as  the  gaze  is  not  directed  toWra|r  the  side  of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  An  in¬ 
ability  to  turn  the  eye  up\v;aj^yvas  been  observed  occurring  coincidently  with 
congenital  ptosis.  Autop^^Khave  shown  that  in  this  case  the  superior  rectus 
was  absent.  Perhaps  siniilrfr  defects  lie  at  the  bottom  of  many  other  congenital 
paralyses. 


III.  Squint. 


127,-^^Wiptoms. — Squint  consists  in  a  deviation  of  the  visual  axis 
of  one^dNdie  eyes  from  the  correct  position  of  fixation  upon  an  object, 
the^d^v^ation  occurring  in  every  direction  in  which  the  eyes  are  turned, 
a^dalways  through  the  same  angle.  Squint  is  thus  distinguished  from 
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paralysis,  in  which  on  the  one  hand  the  deflection  is  present  only  in 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  once  within  the  limits  of  this  sphere,  it  becomes  greater  and 
greater  the  farther  the  eye  is  carried  into  the  latter,  because  then  the 
paralyzed  eye  lags  more  and  more  behind  the  sound  one.  A  squinting 
eye,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  lag  behind  the  other  in  any  direction  in 
which  the  eyes  may  look,  but  accompanies  it  in  all  its  movements,  and 
always  deviates  to  the  same  degree  from  the  correct  position,  for  which 
reason  squinting  is  known  as  strabismus  concomitans. 

The  simplest  way  of  going  to  work  to  measure  the  strabismic  devi¬ 
ation  is  as  follows :  We  cause  the  patient  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  an  object 
which  we  have  placed  in  the  median  line  between  the  two  eyes,  and  at 


Fig.  129.— Measurement  of  Strabismic  Deviation. 

A,  primary  position  ;  B,  secondary  position. 

a  distance  from  them  of  some  metres.  Suppose  the  left  eye  (X, 
Fig.  129  A)  fixes  correctly,  while  the  right  emj-K,  squints  inward. 
We  then  mark  by  an  ink-dot  upon  the  bord’OSy  o|  the  lower  lid  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  external  margin  of  the  co^nefc-'ln  both  eyes  (mx  and  s). 
We  next  cover  the  left  eye,  which  is  dotopthe  fixation,  with  a  screen, 
8  (Fig.  129  X),  at  the  same  time  tellhajg  the  patient  to  try  to  find  the 
object  again.  He  does  so  by  now  using  the  right  eye  for  fixation,  and 
for  this  purpose  brings  it  into  rrect  position  by  a  distinctly  visi¬ 

ble  movement  of  redress.  W^abw  once  more  mark  the  position  of  the 
outer  margin  of  the  corne^jfhis  eye  by  a  dot,  m,  upon  the  lower  lid ; 
the  distance,  m  s ,  then*  gpies  the  linear  measure  for  the  deviation  of  the 
squinting  eye — that  ip^aves  the  primary  strabismic  deviation . 

As  the  right  ♦e^vts  being  brought  into  the  position  of  fixation,  the 
left  eye  moves^Mrd  behind  the  screen  (X,  Fig.  129  B) ;  it  is  now  in 
a  position  oft  wbondary  deviation .  We  may  note  the  position  of  the 
outer  marom^jf  the  cornea  behind  the  screen  by  means  of  the  point  su 
an(l  th^yfmd  the  magnitude  of  the  secondary  deviation,  sl  m.  It  is 
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equal  to  the  primary  deviation — a  fact  which  constitutes  a  further 
point  of  difference  between  concomitant  and  paralytic  squint,  since  in 
the  latter  the  secondary  deviation  is  always  larger  than  the  primary 
(page  548). 

As  a  result  of  one  of  the  eyes  being  in  an  incorrect  position,  a  man 
with  squint  should  see  double.  13 ut  this  is  really  the  case  only  at  the 
commencement  of  strabismus.  The  diplopia  soon  disappears,  and  after¬ 
ward  can  be  evoked  only  by  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  artifices,  oi  can  not 
be  evoked  at  all.  This,  too,  is  a  feature  distinguishing  strabismus 
from  paralysis,  in  which  the  diplopia  is  such  an  annoying  symptom. 
A  man  with  strabismus  fails  to  see  double,  because  he  learns  to  with¬ 
draw  his  attention  from  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  squinting  eye; 
he  “ excludes”  the  image  with  this  eye.  The  act  of  exclusion  is  a 
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psychical  act ;  the  squinting  eye  really  does  see,  but  the  visual  percep¬ 
tions  set  up  by  it  do  not  excite  attention — just  as  many  men  are  able, 
in  looking  through  a  microscope  or  telescope  with  one  eye,  to  leave  the 
other  open  and  yet  not  see  with  it.  As  a  result  of  this  act  of  exclusion, 
a  man  with  squint  has  mere  monocular  vision ;  he  does  not,  therefore, 
have  stereoscopic  sight  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

The  visual  acuity  of  the  squinting  eye  is  diminished  as  compared 
with  the  other  or  sound  eye.  Without  doubt  a  certain  degree  of  en- 
feeblement  of  sight  exists  even  before  the  inception  of  the  strabismus, 
and,  in  fact,  constitutes  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  the 
latter.  The  enfeeblement  of  sight,  however,  becomes  greater  and 
greater  the  longer  the  strabismus  lasts,  since  an  amblyopia  ex  anopsia 
develops  on  account  of  the  exclusion  of  the  eye  frosAthe  act  of  vision 
(see  page  446).  This  amblyopia  finally  reaches  siKy>  ar  pitch  that  read¬ 
ing  becomes  impossible,  and  the  sight  mav^4n  be  reduced  to  the 
ability  to  count  fingers  at  a  short  distance.  J|uch  an  eye  has  unlearned 
its  ability  to  perform  fixation ;  when  jXg-iound  eye  is  covered  the 
squinting  eye  remains  rigidly  fixed  iiro^alse  position. 

We  distinguish  between  inwa^Nwfd  outward  squint  ( strabismus 
convergens  and  divergens).  Eit^iy  the  same  eye  squints  all  the  time 
[strabismus  monolateralis),  o 
mus  alternans).  In  the  laj^ 
fixes  for  looking  at  th^C^t^nce  and  the  other  for  looking  at  near 
points.  One  eye  or  ttav^her,  however,  always  fixes ;  it  never  happens 
that  both  eyes  sq^injat  once,  as  the  laity  often  believe.  Squinting 
may  occur  only^H intervals,  or  may  be  present  all  the  time  [periodic 
and  constant  Awtwismus). 

Etiology  .Strabismus  develops  from  insufficiency.  If,  when  there 
is  disti*J^Sce  of  the  muscular  equilibrium,  the  eyes  are  no  longer  re¬ 
tained  imtheir  proper  position  by  a  special  effort,  but  pass  into  the  posi- 
ti^TNj^resp onding  to  the  muscular  conditions  and  remain  there,  stra- 
^mus  is  produced.  If  we  call  insufficiency  latent  squint,  we  may 


^Vtwo  eyes  squint  alternately  [strabis- 
^vent  it  is  usually  the  case  that  one  eye 
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with  even  better  right  denominate  squint  as  an  insufficiency  which  has 
become  manifest.  In  insufficiency  the  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium 
of  the  muscles  remains  latent,  because  the  correct  position  of  the  eyes 
is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  binocular  vision,  as  otherwise  diplopia 
would  ensue.  Hence,  the  fact  of  an  insufficiency’s  becoming  manifest, 
or  its  transformation  into  a  strabismus,  is  effected  by  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  reduce  the  usefulness  of  binocular  vision — that  is,  such  as 
render  diplopia  less  unpleasant.  This  is  accomplished,  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  which  is  made  for  demonstrating  the  presence  of  insufficiency, 
by  covering  one  eye  (see  page  542) ;  but  in  the  natural  development 
of  strabismus  it  is  accomplished  by  a  reduction  of  the  visual  acuity  of 
one  eye.  In  this  way  the  retinal  image  of  the  latter  becomes  less  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  hence  diplopia  becomes  less  troublesome.  Thus,  we  see  a 
man  who  has  hitherto  had  simply  an  insufficiency  become  the  subject 
of  a  manifest  strabismus  when  corneal  opacities  are  left  as  the  result  of 
a  keratitis  in  one  eye.  The  most  frequent  causes  leading  to  strabismus 
through  reduction  of  the  visual  acuity  are :  1.  Errors  of  refraction 
which  are  present  in  one  eye  alone,  or  to  a  higher  degree  in  it  than  in 
the  other.  In  conjunction  with  such  an  error  of  refraction  there  fre¬ 
quently  exists  a  congenital  amblyopia.  2.  Opacities  in  the  refracting 
media,  particularly  in  the  cornea  and  in  the  lens.  3.  Intraocular  dis¬ 
eases. 

Perfectly  blind  eyes  are  very  apt  to  become  subject  to  strabismus. 

Strabismus  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  two 
factors  —  diminution  of  the  visual  power  of  one  of  the  eyes,  and  a 
pre-existing  disturbance  of  the  muscular  equilibrium.  A<Wding  as 
the  latter  factor  consists  in  a  preponderance  in  the ^^rnal  or  in 
the  external  ocular  muscles,  a  convergent  or  a  diwjPnt  squint  is 
produced. 

128.  (a)  Strabismus  Convergens. — This  occi&^dspecially  in  hyper- 
metropes,  hypermetropia  being  found  in  three  fourths  of  all 

cases  of  convergent  squint.  Donders  was  first  to  determine  this 
fact,  and  he  explains  it  in  the  following  /jray  :  Hypermetropes  have  to 
make  an  unusually  strong  effort  of  ^commodation  to  see  distinctly ; 
hut  as  this  effort,  on  account  of  t^feonnection  between  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  convergence,  is  possih^2^irty  when  conjoined  with  a  strong 
impulse  toward  convergence,/^  interni  acquire  a  functional  prepon¬ 
derance.  Moreover,  in  hyj^petropes  the  interni  are  apt  to  be  intrin¬ 
sically  powerful  (orgapj£j)reponderance  of  the  interni,  see  page  543). 
This  preponderance  ^^Cne  internal  muscles  of  the  eye  develops  into 
strabismus  if  one«oi™re  eyes  from  the  time  of  birth  has  a  more  feeble 
vision  than  th^iJher  (e.  g.,  on  account  of  a  higher  degree  of  hyper¬ 
metropia  or  hypermetropic  astigmatism),  or  if  through  subsequent  dis¬ 
ease  it  sutov^i  impairment  of  its  visual  power.  Among  the  affections 
which  ^rtmularly  tend  to  produce  the  latter  effect  is  conjunctivitis 
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lymphatica,  which  leads  to  strabismus  through  the  opacities  of  the 
cornea  that  it  leaves  behind  it. 

Convergent  strabismus  develops,  as  a  rule,  in  those  years  of  life 
when  the  attempt  at  accurate  and  long-maintained  fixation  begins  to 
demand  a  greater  effort  of  accommodation  than  formerly ;  it  develops, 
that  is,  between  the  age  of  two  and  six.  Usually  the  strabismus  is 
first  noticed  only  when  near  objects  are  looked  at  (periodic  squint). 
This  may  remain  the  case  during  the  whole  life,  but  generally  a  con¬ 
stant  strabismus  develops  from  the  periodic  one,  a  squint  soon  making 
its  appearance  when  the  gaze  is  fixed  on  distant  objects  as  well.  More¬ 
over,  the  squint  at  first  is  usually  greater  in  the  act  of  fixation  of  near 
objects,  in  accordance  with  the  greater  accommodative  effort  required 
for  this  purpose ;  but  later  on  the  strabismic  deviation  becomes  con¬ 
stant. 

In  exceptional  cases  it  happens  that  children  with  strabismus  gradu¬ 
ally  cease  squinting  as  they  grow  up,  and  lose  their  strabismus  about 
the  age  of  puberty.  They  “  outgrow  ”  their  squint.  But  the  eye  that 
was  previously  deviated  is  left  with  its  sight  permanently  weakened, 
and  accurate  binocular  vision  is  never  restored. 

(b)  Strabismus  Divergens. — In  this,  myopia  plays  the  same  part 
that  hypermetropia  does  in  convergent  strabismus.  About  two  thirds 
of  all  persons  with  divergent  squint  are  myopic.  The  cause  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  myope,  to  see  objects  near  by,  needs  to  use,  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  myopia,  either  little  or  no  accommodation ;  consequently 
the  impulse  for  convergence  is  too  weak — there  is  functional  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  interni.  To  this  are  added  organic  carafes  which  dimin¬ 
ish  the  functional  capacity  of  the  interni,  such  a&4mr increased  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  myopic  eye,  which  offer  a  me^rcrncal  impediment  to 
convergence.  For  these  reasons  myopes  are/pSsncularly  liable  to  diver¬ 
gent  strabismus,  especially  if  one  of  the  era^nas  less  visual  power  than 
the  other.  Since  small  children  are  ^mSQyopic,  divergent  strabismus, 
unlike  convergent  strabismus,  doe&  msT  form  during  childhood,  but 
later  on,  during  youth,  when  m}^ta  itself  develops.  As  the  myopia 
increases,  the  strain  upon  thcjoaccommodation  and  consequently  the 
impulse  for  convergence  steadilYaecrease,  while  the  demands  made  upon 
the  convergence  increa^^J  proportion,  owing  to  the  approximation 
of  the  near  point.  ThjSykate  of  things  must  ultimately  lead  to  a  point 
where  the  converg<mc^  is  no  longer  able  to  answer  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  The  gogxergence  first  becomes  incompetent  in  the  act  of  fix¬ 
ation  of  near  obXSts,  for  which  a  stronger  effort  is  required,  and  thus 
one  of  the*e$vaeviates  out.  Many  myopes  remain  for  their  whole  life 
in  this  eA^^tion  of  periodic  strabismus ;  in  others  a  constant  strabismus 
develoj&s  nom  this  condition,  since  later  on  one  eye  gets  to  deviate  out 
in  at  distant  points  as  well. 

X  A  spontaneous  cure,  such  as  is  sometimes  observed  in  inward  squint, 
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never  occurs  in  divergent  strabismus ;  on  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  with  age. 

In  the  highest  degrees  of  myopia  the  development  of  a  periodic 
strabismus  divergens  is  inevitable.  In  these  cases  the  far  point  is  ap¬ 
proximated  to  a  distance  of  ten  centimetres  or  less ;  and  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  etc.,  must  be  carried  on  at  this  short  range.  Now,  even  the  strong¬ 
est  interni  are  unable  to  maintain  continuously  such  a  convergence  as 
this ;  hence,  in  accurate  inspection  of  objects  near  by,  one  eye  always 
deviates  out,  even  though  the  eyes  have  a  correct  position  for  great  or 
medium  distances. 

Treatment. — Non-operative  treatment  accomplishes  good  results  only 
in  convergent  strabismus,  and  then  only  in  particularly  favorable  cases. 
Such  treatment  depends  upon  the  fact  that  with  the  removal  of  the 
excessive  effort  of  accommodation,  which  is  the  main  cause  of  the  in¬ 
ward  squint,  the  latter  itself  disappears,  provided  that  it  is  not  already 
too  deeply  implanted  for  eradication.  We  begin  accordingly  by  para¬ 
lyzing  the  accommodation  completely  by  the  repeated  instillation  of 
atropine,  and  then  determine  the  precise  degree  of  hypermetropia  (the 
total  hypermetropia,  §  146).  Upon  the  basis  of  this  determination  we 
order  convex  glasses  which  shall  completely  correct  the  hypermetropia, 
and  which  the  patient  is  to  wear  continuously  from  that  time  on.  The 
instillation  of  atropine  is  still  kept  up  for  several  weeks  after  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  glasses  has  been  begun  with,  and  then  is  quite  gradually  discon¬ 
tinued.  This  treatment  is  re-enforced  by  the  use  of  a  bandage  several 
times  a  day,  for  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  over  the  eye 
which  has  previously  been  employed  for  fixation.  In  this  umy  we  com¬ 
pel  the  other  or  squinting  eye  to  do  the  fixing.  Non^j&pr&tive  treat¬ 
ment  is  only  applicable  in  those  children  who  are  ol^nough  to  wear 
glasses  without  hurting  themselves  with  them.  It^raJ&s  out  a  prospect 
of  success  only  when  we  have  cases  to  deal  wQf]  hat  are  not  too  far 
advanced.  The  most  suitable  cases  for  it§^Emlication  are  those  in 
which  the  strabismus  is  still  periodic,  and  (^Djbpia  recurs  spontaneously 
— i.  e.,  without  the  employment  of  anvA^ificial  means  for  its  produc¬ 
tion — thus  proving  that  the  squintins*^e  has  not  yet  been  finally  ex¬ 
cluded  from  participation  in  the  binocular  vision.  If  this  treat¬ 

ment  is  to  lead  to  any  result,  *pro)be  pursued  energetically,  and  for 
a  long  time  (for  months  or  JjmJs),  and  even  after  the  strabismus  has 
been  relieved  the  convex  passes  must  be  used  either  from  time  to  time 
or  continuously,  in  order  ramt  the  patient  may  not  again  become  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  squint. 

In  most  cases  aljC^abismus,  and  particularly  in  all  cases  of  external 
strabismus,  a  o«j^^an  be  expected  only  from  operative  treatment.  This 
consists  in  a  t^hotomy  which  in  inward  strabismus  is  to  be  performed 
upon  theiM^rnal  rectus,  in  outward  strabismus  upon  the  external  rec¬ 
tus.  higher  degrees  of  strabismus  the  tenotomy  must  be  made 
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upon  both  eyes  or  must  be  combined  with  advancement  of  the  antago¬ 
nist.  The  technique  of  these  operations,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
act,  will  be  described  in  the  section  upon  operations ;  at  present,  sim¬ 
ply  the  indications  for  their  performance  will  be  briefly  given. 

In  convergent  strabismus  tenotomy  is  indicated  in  all  cases  in  which 
non-operative  treatment  has  remained  unsuccessful,  or  in  which  it  is 
apparent  beforehand  that  such  treatment  offers  no  prospect  of  success. 
In  this  latter  category  belong  all  cases  in  which  the  strabismus  has  lasted 
a  long  time,  or  in  which  it  has  attained  a  high  degree.  As  strabismus 
in  some  cases,  although  rarely,  disappears  of  itself  as  the  children  be¬ 
come  older,  it  is  advisable  to  delay  the  performance  of  the  operation 
until  the  child  has  passed  the  age  of  ten ;  for,  if  we  should  perform 
early  tenotomy  in  a  case  which  has  a  tendency  to  become  well  spon¬ 
taneously,  a  divergent  strabismus  would  subsequently  set  in.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  order  not  to  let  the  time  pass  unemployed  until  the  children 
are  old  enough  for  the  operation,  we  may  keep  the  deflected  eye  in 
constant  practice  by  frequently  bandaging  the  other,  and  may  thus 
prevent  a  failure  of  visual  power  due  to  disuse.  In  addition,  we  forbid 
their  playing  with  small  toys,  so  as  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  exertion 
of  the  accommodation ;  and,  when  possible,  we  order  them  to  wear  the 
proper  convex  glasses. 

Divergent  strabismus  can  be  cured  in  no  other  way  than  by  an 
operation.  Recent  cases  in  which  the  strabismus  is  still  periodic  hold 
out  the  best  chance  of  success ;  in  such  cases  a  simple  tenotomy  usually 
suffices.  W hen  there  is  a  constant  external  squint,  an  advancement  of 
the  internal  rectus  is  generally  required  in  addition  J#4^at  in  old  cases, 
and  in  those  of  extreme  degree,  even  this  gives  onjXpiperfect  results. 

The  result  obtained  by  the  operation  is,  as  a Jwie,  simply  cosmetic. 
The  visual  power  of  the  squinting  eye  is  ndXjmuenced  by  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  even  the  restoration  of  binocifl^^ision  is  accomplished  in 


Its  that  we  secure  by  the 
urn  with  squint  scarcely  ever 


only  a  few  instances.  Nevertheless,  t' 
operation  are  not  to  be  undervalued*  \ 
complains  of  the  bad  sight  in  his  ^pJkiting  eye,  or  of  the  absence  of  bi¬ 
nocular  vision  ;  he  is  ordinarily/^naware  of  the  existence  of  either.  He 
only  desires  relief  from  his  dj^^urement,  and  is  very  grateful  if  this  is 
accorded  him. 

The  laity  are  accusi?5br|S  to  attribute  strabismus  to  an  improper  placing  of 
the  cradle  with  relatiok-ro  the  light,  or  to  the  fact  that  objects  upon  one  side 
of  the  child  excite^&)attention  and  cause  him  to  look  to  one  side,  or  to  other 
like  causes.  BujQyhe  of  these  have  anything  to  do  with  the  origin  of  strabis¬ 
mus.  The  ^taffitemus  which  is  so  frequently  observed  in  quite  small  children, 
(those  be^Srohe  age  of  two)  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  such  children  have 
not  yet  Jeakied  perfectly  the  complicated  associated  movements  required  for 
^^nocular  vision.  This  variety  of  strabismus  disappears  of  itself  with 
ng  years.  Permanent  strabismus  convergens  develops  somewhat  later. 
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after  the  age  of  two,  and  its  true  cause  is  that  discovered  by  Donders.  It  de¬ 
pends,  as  has  been  set  forth  more  in  detail  above,  upon  the  connection  between 
accommodation  and  convergence.  In  what  way  this  leads  to  strabismus  is  very 
beautifully  demonstrated  by  the  following  experiment  likewise  propounded  by 
Donders:  We  cause  a  man  who  has  perfect  muscular  equilibrium  in  his  eyes  to 
fix  his  gaze  upon  an  object  near  by.  If,  now,  we  cover  one  of  the  eyes,  it  re¬ 
mains  fixed  in  the  correct  position  behind  the  screen.  But  if  we  now  place  a 
concave  glass  before  the  uncovered  eye,  so  that  the  person  under  examination  is 
compelled  to  accommodate  quite  strongly  in  order  to  see  the  object  distinctly 
the  covered  eye  at  once  turns  inward — that  is,  an  artificial  inward  strabismus 
is  thus  produced,  owing  to  the  increased  effort  of  accommodation.  A  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  relation  between  accommodation  and  convergence  is  accordingly 
the  most  important,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only,  cause  of  strabismus.  If  this 
were  the  case,  all  hypermetropes  would  necessarily  squint  inward,  all  myopes 
squint  outward,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  small  fraction  of  them  become 
the  subjects  of  strabismus.  In  fact,  for  strabismus  to  be  produced,  there  must 
be  other  causes  as  well  acting  in  conjunction  with  this  one.  Of  these  causes 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  congenital  state  of  the  muscular  equilibrium. 
A  hypermetrope  who  from  the  start  has  feeble  interni  (insufficiency  of  the  in- 
terni)  will  not  be  apt  to  acquire  an  inward  squint ;  on  the  contrary,  the  strong 
accommodation  which  he  has  to  call  forth  in  order  to  see  clearly  actually  helps 
him  by  enabling  him  to  put  his  too  weak  interni  sufficiently  upon  the  stretch. 
But  if,  simultaneously  with  the  hypermetropia  and  independently  of  it,  there 
is  a  preponderance  of  the  interni,  as  is  the  case  in  many  hypermetropes,  an 
additional  reason  is  afforded  for  the  development  of  inward  squint;  and  the 
latter  will  in  all  probability  develop  if  a  still  further  favoring  factor  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  shape  of  a  diminution  of  the  visual  acuity  in  one  eye.  The  hyper¬ 
metrope,  in  fact,  is  placed  in  the  following  dilemma:  If  he  wishes  to  see  dis¬ 
tinctly,  he  has  to  make  too  strong  an  effort  of  accommodation ;  but  he  can  do 
this  only  with  the  aid  of  an  excessive  convergence,  so  that  he  seep(3^able.  But 
if  he  converges  only  as  much  as  is  necessary,  he  can  not  bring  tlpSiroper  amount 
of  accommodation  into  play,  and  hence  sees  indistinctly.  ILraTTherefore,  given 
the  choice  of  either  seeing  distinctly  and  double,  or  of  sewg  single  and  indis¬ 
tinctly.  He  prefers  the  former  alternative  wheneverX^mn  the  fact  that  the 
image  in  one  of  the  eyes  has  grown  indistinct,  dLphspd  is  made  less  disagree¬ 
able  to  him.  *  V,/ 

In  strabismus  alternans  both  eyes  often  hay&pod  visual  acuity,  but  unequal 
refraction.  If,  for  instance,  one  eye  is  far-sighted  and  the  other  near-sighted,  the 
former  sees  clearly  at  a  distance,  the  otlmn^ar  by,  but  both  eyes  can  never  see 
distinctly  at  the  same  time.  In  this  cafc&^e  far-sighted  eye  would  perform  fixa¬ 
tion  in  looking  at  a  distance,  the  nhOT^ghted  eye  when  looking  near  by,  and  in 
either  event  the  eye  not  used  Squint;  the  image  in  this  eye  not  being 

distinct,  its  suppression  is  rea^i]^  accomplished.  Alternate  strabismus  is  usu¬ 
ally  divergent.  *  ^ 

With  many  persons  ifrikfppens  that  during  fixation  the  eyes  are  properly 
placed,  but,  when  t]iqy  are  looking  about  without  thinking  of  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular,  one  of  thei^^J^quints  a  little  outward.  In  such  a  case  we  are  generally 
dealing  with  mvop^  with  some  insufficiency  of  the  interni.  In  most  this  con¬ 
dition  remdn^Ae  same  all  through  life,  while  in  some  few  a  constant  out¬ 
ward  squmtX^dops  from  it. 
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Contrary  to  the  rule  that  short-sighted  persons  squint  outward,  strabismus 
convergens  is  sometimes  found  conjoined  with  myopia  of  a  high  degree.  This 
is  distinguished  from  ordinary  strabismus  convergens  by  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  develop  in  childhood,  but  in  the  later  years  of  life,  and  is  generally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  extremely  unpleasant  diplopia.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  con¬ 
stant  decrease  in  the  power  of  movement  of  the  eye,  due  to  its  enlargement. 

Intermittent  should  not  be  confounded  with  periodic  strabismus.  While 
the  latter  takes  place  only  upon  the  supervention  of  certain  definite  causes,  such 
as  the  act  of  fixation  for  near  objects,  the  former  makes  its  appearance  without 
known  cause.  It  develops  quite  suddenly,  and  after  some  time  disappears  as 
suddenly  again  and  returns  at  regular  intervals  (e.  g.,  every  other  day).  Inter¬ 
mittent  strabismus  is  ordinarily  directed  inward  and  is  almost  exclusively  ob¬ 
served  in  children ;  it  is  probably  referable  to  purely  nervous  disturbances. 

Deviation  of  the  eyes  upward  or  downward,  although  rare,  also  occurs. 
Such  cases  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  strabismus  convergens  in  which  along 
with  the  horizontal  deviation  there  is  also  one  in  the  vertical  direction.  The 
vertical  deviation  usually  disappears  when  the  strabismus  is  relieved  by  tenot¬ 
omy  of  the  internus.  We  must  hence  conclude  that  this  vertical  deviation  is 
not  to  be  referred  to  the  superior  or  inferior  rectus,  but  to  an  abnormal  insertion 
of  the  internal  recti,  such  that  in  contraction  of  the  latter  a  deflection  in  the 
vertical  direction  is  produced  at  the  same  time.  Pure  vertical  deviations,  not 
referable  to  paralysis  of  the  superior  or  inferior  rectus — i.  e.,  a  genuine  strabis¬ 
mus  sursumvergens  or  deorsumvergens — are  extremely  rare. 

In  the  commencement  of  convergent  strabismus  there  is  simply  an  abnor¬ 
mally  strong  innervation  of  the  internus.  Hence,  the  squint  disappears  during 
sleep  and  also  under  narcosis  (Stellwag) ;  but  afterward  the  muscle,  owing  to 
its  continual  contraction,  becomes  drawn  up  permanently,  and  remains  there- 


*  [Tl^^^fe  determining  the  amount  of  this  divergence — i.  e.,  the  angle,  be¬ 
tween  tli^Jtsual  axis  and  the  optical  axis,  or  the  antero-posterior  line  passing 
throu^^the  apex  of  the  cornea,  is  called  the  anqle  a.  This  is  usually  positive  (i.  e., 
theN^ia*  axis  passes  to  the  inside  of  the  optical  axis)  in  hypermetropes ;  and  is 
rarative  (i.  e.,  the  visual  axis  passes  to  the  outside  of  the  optical  axis)  in  myopes.  H] 
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Vision  of  Patients  with  Strabismus. — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in 
the  beginning  of  strabismus  there  is  diplopia  quite  as  much  as  there  is  in  pa¬ 
ralysis  of  an  ocular  muscle.  But  since  in  convergent  strabismus  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  squint  takes  place  in  childhood,  we  hear  nothing  about  diplopia,  and, 
by  the  time  that  the  children  have  become  old  enough  to  give  a  trustworthy 
account,  they  have  already  learned  to  perform  exclusion.  Then  diplopia  can 
for  the  most  part  be  produced  only  by  artificial  means — e.  g.,  by  putting  col¬ 
ored  glasses  before  the  eye  or  by  the  use  of  prisms  through  which  the  image  in 
the  squinting  eye  is  brought  nearer  to  the  fovea  centralis.  But  when  the  squint 
does  not  develop  until  later  in  life,  as  is  only  exceptionally  the  case  in  con¬ 
vergent  strabismus,  but  regularly  the  case  in  divergent  strabismus,  diplopia  is 
then  one  of  the  regular  symptoms.  Sometimes  it  is  so  disagreeable  that  it 
furnishes  the  main  reason  for  the  patient’s  visit  to  the  physician. 

While  ordinarily  no  diplopia  exists  in  old  cases  of  strabismus,  it  is  just  in 
these  cases  that  it  is  very  apt  to  make  its  appearance  after  tenotomy.  This  is 
accounted  for  as  follows :  As  long  as  the  eye  was  squinting  inward,  the  image  of 
the  object  of  fixation  fell  upon  the  portions  of  the  retina  situated  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  fovea  (Fig.  98).  This  region  of  the  retina  had  accordingly  accus¬ 
tomed  itself  to  abstract  its  attention  from  the  impressions  received  (regional 
exclusion).  If,  now,  after  tenotomy  the  eye  stands  in  the  proper  position,  the 
image  of  the  object  of  fixation  falls  upon  the  fovea  or  its  vicinity — that  is,  upon 
portions  of  the  retina  which  have  not  been  exercised  in  the  act  of  exclusion. 
Hence,  the  patient  complains  of  diplopia.  This  as  a  general  thing  soon  dis¬ 
appears  ;  but  in  rare  cases  it  obstinately  persists  and  becomes  extremely  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  the  patient. 

The  visual  acuity  of  the  squinting  eye  is  almost  always  reduced.  As  to  the 
cause  of  the  amblyopia,  opinions  differ.  Some  think  that  such  amblyopia  as  is 
found  in  the  squinting  eye  already  existed  before  the  squint ;  the  latter  having 
had  little  or  no  effect  in  changing  it.  Others  admit  that  a  certain  degree  of 
amblyopia  existed  before  the  development  of  the  squint,  and  mat,  m  fact,  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  latter  consisted  in  this  amblyopi%^Ml  allege  that  the 
amblyopia  increases  afterward,  and,  often  to  a  consideraCrfe  degree,  owing  to 
the  disuse  of  the  eye.  The  latter  view,  in  which  I  Ij^fc/sliare,  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  older  the  squint  is,  the  worse  thqv^MT  power  is  found  to  be. 
The  visual  power  is  finally  reduced  to  the  point  muje^here  is  simply  the  ability 
to  count  fingers,  and  the  power  of  fixation  is  StetT^Then  when  the  sound  eye  is 
covered,  the  deviated  eye  no  longer  adjusts  for  fixation,  but  remains  fixed 
in  its  squinting  position,  or  even  squints  ^fpill  more  strongly  inward  than  before. 
Schmidt-Rimpler  mentions  the  follotfijlf  instructive  case  which  shows  the 
gradual  diminution  of  visual  aq  the  deviated  eye:  He  operated  on  a 

seven-year-old  boy  for  strong  inwm^ squint.  At  the  time  of  the  operation  there 
was  still  perfect  vision  in  ttfe^  ^printing  eye.  By  the  operation  the  squint  was 
diminished,  but  not  perfectl^dfOne  away  with.  Ten  years  afterward  the  vision 
of  the  squinting  eye  had^Spk  so  low,  without  the  latter  having  been  diseased 
in  any  way,  that  it  co^^only  count  fingers  at  four  metres,  and  was  no  longer 
able  to  perform  c^^Kfixation. 

A  further  p*^wtfhat  the  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  is  at  least  in  part  not 
congenital,  but  acquired  because  of  the  squint,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  it 
oan  be  iirqps^Pd  by  suitable  exercise.  There  are  a  few  cases  known  in  which 
eyes  thfct  wfcre  no  longer  able  to  perform  fixation,  were  brought  up  to  such  a 
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point  by  exercise  that  they  had  almost  normal  vision  (Javal).  In  alternate 
strabismus,  in  which  both  eyes  are  used  alternately,  the  vision  of  both  remains 
good. 

If  a  man  with  squint  does  see  with  both  eyes,  he  is  still  like  a  man  with  one 
eye  in  this  respect,  that  like  him  he  has  no  perception  of  depth  and  no  stereo¬ 
scopic  vision.  Those  who  squint  do  not  notice  this  defect  themselves,  because 
they  have  learned  by  practice  to  form  from  attendant  circumstances  conclusions 
with  regard  to  dimensions  of  depth,  even  though  they  do  not  directly  see  them. 
One  of  the  first  of  living  ophthalmologists  is  not  prevented  by  his  strabismus  from 
being  a  distinguished  operator  upon  the  eye — a  proof  that  even  with  monocular 
vision  a  man  can  see  very  well  for  every  purpose.  To  demonstrate  that  the 
perception  of  depth  in  those  who  squint  is  inferior  to  that  of  people  with  binoc¬ 
ular  vision  requires  pretty  accurate  tests,  such  as  examination  with  the  stereo¬ 
scope  or  by  means  of  Hering’s  test  with  falling  bodies  (see  page  539).  But  the 
vision  of  those  who  squint  is  distinguished  from  that  of  one-eyed  people  by  the 
greater  extent  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  field  of  vision  of  one-eyed  persons  as 
compared  with  the  normal  field  of  binocular  vision  is  limited  toward  the  nasal 
side.  In  default  of  the  right  eye,  for  example,  the  field  of  vision  represented 
in  Fig.  89  would  be  minus  the  shaded  portion,  R,  upon  the  right  side.  But 
this  would  not  be  the  case  with  one  who  squints  with  his  right  eye.  The 
exclusion  of  the  right  eye  from  the  visual  act  is  done  only  for  the  sake  of  avoid¬ 
ing  diplopia,  and  hence  is  limited  to  those  objects  which  throw  their  image  in 
both  eyes  at  once — that  is,  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  portion  of  the  visual 
field  common  to  both  eyes  (the  portion  left  white  in  Fig.  89).  The  case  is 
otherwise  when  the  object  passes  into  the  temporal  portion  of  the  visual  field  of 
the  squinting  eye  (into  the  right  shaded  portion  in  Fig.  89),  where  it  can  no 
longer  be  seen  by  the  other  eye  because  it  is  hidden  from  it  by  the  nose.  Then 
the  image  of  the  object  is  not  suppressed  by  the  squintingteye.  Hence,  the 
field  of  binocular  vision  of  a  man  with  squint  is  about  t|isn!mge  as  that  of  a 
normal  man.  (?) 

The  temporally  situated  portion  of  the  visual  fmj^yror  which  there  is  no 
suppression  of  the  images,  corresponds  to  the  innermost  portions  of  the  retina 
of  the  squinting  eye.  This,  therefore,  remainsj^dnstant  practice  and  retains 
a  relatively  good  visual  power,  while  the  visdal/power  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  retina  keeps  falling  off  more  and  mareV^i/;he  time.  Hence,  in  old  cases  of 
squint,  we  find  that  on  covering  the  hs^l^hy  eye  the  squinting  eye  no  longer 
performs  fixation,  but,  on  the  contrar^Vjlecomes  turned  even  more  strongly  in¬ 
ward,  so  as  to  direct  toward  the  ohj^t  the  innermost  section  of  the  retina  with 
which  the  best  vision,  relativehjAgWking,  is  obtained. 

Measurement  of  the  strahA|m& deviation  in  the  way  given  on  pages  553  and 
560  is  possible  only  when  tR^squinting  eye  still  makes  the  proper  adjustment 
for  fixation  when  the  olmerikye  is  covered.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  we  must  pro¬ 
ceed  by  determiningjth^mstance,  Ci  Mi,  in  the  healthy  eye  ( L ,  Fig.  129  A)  and 
the  distance,  G  S,  4h^!9ie  squinting  eye  (i?)  when  the  gaze  is  directed  straight 
forward.  The^dCprence  between  the  two  gives  the  linear  measurement  of  the 
strabismic  devi^non.  This  deviation  is,  properly  speaking,  an  angular  quan¬ 
tity,  nam^yHie  angle  s  (Fig.  113)  included  between  the  visual  axis,  g,  and  the 
line  ofdJh-ecUon,  r ,  drawn  from  the  object  to  the  retina  through  the  nodal  point 
of  th^&y%  It  is  possible  to  measure  this  angle  directly ;  but  for  practical  pur- 
pS^esxhe  linear  measurement  is  sufficient.  From  the  latter  we  can  determine 
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the  size  of  the  strabismic  angle,  since — the  size  of  the  eyeball  being  assumed  to 
be  about  normal — one  millimetre  of  linear  deviation  corresponds  approximately 
to  an  angle  of  5°. 

By  means  of  a  linear  measurement  we  can  also,  following  the  method  pro¬ 
posed  by  Alfred  Graefe  (see  page  535),  measure  the  lateral  excursions  of  the 
squinting  eye.  The  following  is  the  result  thus  obtained  in  convergent  strabis¬ 
mus  :  The  adduction  of  the  eyeball  is  increased ;  the  cornea  can  be  carried  so 
far  inward  that  its  margin  is  in  contact  with  the  caruncle — in  fact,  it  not  infre¬ 
quently  is  completely  concealed  behind  the  caruncle.  On  the  other  hand,  ab¬ 
duction  is  diminished,  but,  in  case  the  squint  has  not  already  lasted  too  long, 
not  more  than  the  increase  in  adduction  amounts  to.  The  total  capacity  for 
lateral  excursion  has  therefore  remained  the  same,  but  the  latter  has  suffered  a 
general  displacement  inward.  In  old  and  extreme  cases  of  inward  squint  this 
relation  changes,  the  abduction  being  reduced  still  lower  without  being  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  adduction,  so  that  the  total  ex¬ 
cursion-range  is  diminished.  The  increase  in  the  power  of  making  inward 
movement  always  exists  in  both  eyes,  although  it  attains  a  higher  degree  in  the 
eye  that  squints.  This  fact  is  explained  as  follows :  Owing  to  the  increased  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  the  accommodation,  an  excessive  impulse  is  set  free  for  the 
production  of  convergence.  As 
convergence  is  an  associated  move¬ 
ment  of  both  interni,  this  impulse 
affects  both  at  once,  so  that,  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  excessive  contraction, 
the  visual  axes  would  cross  in 
front  of  the  object;  but  as  the 
patient  then  would  fail  to  have 
direct  vision  of  the  object  with 
either  eye,  he  turns  his  head  a 
little  to  one  side.  He  thus  gets 
the  object  into  the  line  of  vision, 
y,  of  one  (and  that  the  better)  eye 
(A,  Fig.  130),  while  the  line  of 
vision,  yi,  of  the  other  eye  shoots 
off  so  much  the  farther  from  the 
object.  Thus  the  patient  secures 
fixation  with  one  eye  at  all  events, 
although  both  interni  are  still 
strongly  contracted.  It  is  owing 
to  the  last-named  fact  that  the 
increase  in  the  power  of  adductionSSr 
develops  in  the  course  of  time*  mj 
both  eyes.  By  this  fact,  too^i^  explained  the  oblique  position  of  the  head  in 
those  affected  with  couvjfeent  strabismus — such  persons  carrying  the  head 
turned  toward  the  side/Oyfche  healthy  eye  (Arlt). 

In  divergent  straShJjfms  the  region  of  lateral  excursion-movements  of  the 
eye  is  displaced  ^J^w&rd.  The  power  of  moving  outward  has  increased,  that  of 
moving  inward  diminished.  Since  the  latter  diminution  is  much  greater 
than  the  foiafrek  increase,  the  total  capacity  of  the  eye  for  making  excursion- 
mo  vemontsHpalways  considerably  decreased. 


).— Oblique  Position  of  the  Head  in  those 
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A  knowledge  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  squinting  eye  for  making  lateral 
excursion-movements  is  indispensable  as  a  guide  in  selecting  the  method  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  in  predicting  the  result  that  may  be  expected.  In  convergent  strabis¬ 
mus  section  of  the  interni  has  the  greater  effect,  in  proportion  to  the  power 
with  which  the  externus  can  draw  the  eye  over  to  its  own  side  after  the  opera¬ 
tion.  But  the  measure  for  the  working  capacity  of  the  externus  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  eye  can  be  abducted.  If  the  abduction  is  greatly  diminished, 
simple  tenotomy  of  the  internus  will  afford  very  little  result,  and  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  proceed  to  advancement  of  the  externus.  In  divergent  strabismus 
advancement  of  the  internus  is  almost  always  required,  owing  to  the  very  great 
diminution  in  the  power  of  adduction. 


IV.  Nystagmus. 


129.  By  nystagmus  or  tremulousness  of  the  eyes  are  meant  short, 
jerking  movements  of  the  eye  which  are  very  rapidly  repeated  and 
always  occur  in  the  same  direction.  The  movements  of  the  eye,  as  a 
whole,  are  not  affected  by  it.  Different  kinds  of  nystagmus  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  movements  occur. 
Nystagmus  oscillatorius  is  present  when  the  eyes  are  in  a  state  of  vibra¬ 
tory  movement  which  may  take  place  in  either  a  horizontal  or  a  verti¬ 
cal  direction  (nystagmus  oscillatorius  horizontalis  et  verticalis).  In 
nystagmus  rotatorius  rolling  movements  of  the  eye  about  the  sagittal 
axis  take  place.  Frequently  the  vibratory  are  found  combined  with  the 
rotatory  movements  (nystagmus  mixtus). 

Nystagmus  is  usually  more  pronounced  in  some  directions  of  the 
gaze,  less  pronounced  in  others ;  often  it  is  quite  m^OT|tant  and  does 
not  appear  at  all,  except  in  certain  directions  o&We  gaze.  The  nys¬ 
tagmus  ordinarily  grows  more  marked  if  the  pafcQSt  knows  that  he  is 
observed,  or  if  he  is  told  to  keep  his  eyes  sijl]Ty 

Nystagmus  usually  affects  both  eyes,  ttwmetimes  happens,  though, 
that  it  is  less  pronounced  in  one  eye  th^ny^the  other,  and  it  may  actu¬ 
ally  be  limited  to  one  eye.  Not  infrequently  nystagmus  is  associated 
with  squint.  Q 

The  most  frequent  causes  of0^stagmus  are — 

(a)  Amblyopia,  when  this* Qs  existed  since  birth  or  very  early  youth. 
Blennorrhcea  neonatorumTsAxfremely  apt  to  give  rise  to  it,  if  this  dis¬ 
ease  leaves  corneal  o^a€ifes  or  anterior  polar  cataract  behind  it.  In 
other  cases  there  are  ^eiy  great  errors  of  refraction,  congenital  opacities, 
or  other  congenif;a^amomalies  (especially  albinism),  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
etc.  If,  thereto^  we  have  a  patient  with  nystagmus  to  examine  for 
refraction  anff^fsion,  we  must  be  prepared  beforehand  for  a  failure  to 
secure  p^^b  vision  by  a  glass  of  any  kind. 

In  whm  way  does  amblyopia  produce  nystagmus?  Fixation  is  not 
a  fa^p^  inborn  in  man,  but  has  to  be  learned  by  practice.  Very  small 
cMlcffen  do  not  perform  fixation,  but  move  their  eyes  about  aimlessly. 
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Now,  if  the  retina  does  not  receive  well-defined  images,  the  child  does 


not  learn  to  place  the  eye  accurately  in  the  direction  required  and  keep 


it  still.  Hence,  nystagmus  fails  to  develop  if  the  amblyopia  does  not 
set  in  till  later  in  life,  at  a  time  when  the  eyes  have  already  learned 
how  to  perform  fixation. 

(b)  Nystagmus  is  a  symptom  of  many  cerebral  affections,  particu¬ 
larly  of  disseminated  sclerosis. 

(c)  Nystagmus  develops  in  laborers  in  coal-mines,  owing  to  the  way 
in  which  they  work  in  the  drifts. 

Nystagmus  is  associated  with  no  special  harm  for  the  patient,  for 
the  defective  vision  of  such  cases  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  nystag¬ 
mus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  cause  of  it.  There  is  no  cure  for  nys¬ 
tagmus. 

To  these  statements  miners’  nystagmus  forms  the  only  exception. 
It  causes  the  patients  very  considerable  annoyance,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  makes  all  objects  appear  in  motion,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
other  kinds  of  nystagmus.  Everything  seems  to  dance  before  the  eyes, 
so  that  vertigo  is  produced  and  further  work  becomes  impossible. 
Moreover,  this  form  of  nystagmus  is  curable,  although,  to  be  sure,  only 
on  condition  that  work  in  the  coal-mines  is  given  up  entirely.  When 
this  is  done,  the  nystagmus  after  some  time  disappears  of  itself. 

Persons  suffering  from  nystagmus  are  not  aware  of  it  themselves ;  they  learn 
of  the  tremor  of  their  eyes  only  through  information  given  by  others.  Many 
patients  make  the  same  vibratory  movements  with  their  heads  as  with  their  eyes, 
only  in  an  onnosite  direction.  There  are  also  men  who  can  uroduce  nvstao-mus 


leave  the  drift  in  the  evening,  everythin] 
nomenon  disappears  again  in  a  short  tirtfe 
occurring  earlier  each  time  and  la^*d0Jo: 
give  up  his  work.  In  the  examinaragh  of 
of  their  disease,  it  can  be  majfcT  om  that 
gaze  is  directed  straight  up.  oS«p  and  to 
planation  for  the  occurrence  of  nystagmi 
work  in  a  recunf  '  '/j^Lon  with  their  < 
in  an  oblique  d  This  way  of  1< 

strain,  leads,  wh  Maintained,  to  ex 


up,  UI  up  ttLLU  l-U  Ui 

nystagmus. 
>n  with  their  ey 


us.  The  pick-men  in  many  coal-mines 
eyes  turned  a  good  deal  upward  and 


This  way  of  looking,  which  causes  a  good  deal  of 
naintained,  to  exhaustion  and  clonic  spasms  of  the  eye- 


nauscles.  The  tapjhrent  movement  of  objects  that  results  from  nystagmus  is 
readily  acc^pSe^  for.  As  the  eyes  vibrate  to  and  fro,  the  images  of  all  objects 
npon  th^enna  move,  too,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  But  as  the  patient  is 
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not  aware  of  the  movement  of  his  eyes,  he  necessarily  attributes  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  retinal  images  to  movements  of  the  objects  themselves.  But  why, 
then,  do  not  those  who  have  acquired  nystagmus  because  of  amblyopia,  see  ob¬ 
jects  affected  with  a  like  dancing  motion?  Because  they  have  suffered  from 
nystagmus  from  childhood,  and  hence,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  learned 
to  see,  have  also  learned  in  projecting  their  retinal  images  to  take  the  nystagmic 
movements  of  the  eyes  into  account. 

Tonic  spasms  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  extremely  rare.  Many  cases  of  inter¬ 
mittent  strabismus  (page  570)  belong  under  this  head.  They  are  furthermore 
observed  in  cerebral  affections,  particularly  under  the  form  of  conjugate  devia¬ 
tion  (Provost).  This  arises  from  a  deflection  of  both  eyes  toward  the  same  side, 
which  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  appropriate  muscles,  resulting  from  disease  of  one 
of  the  centers  for  the  association  of  ocular  movements.  These  cases,  therefore, 
are  comparable  with  those  of  conjugate  paralysis  (pages  553  and  560),  except 
that  the  case  is  one  of  spasm  instead  of  paralysis.  Tonic  spasms  of  the  ocular 
muscles  may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  hysteria.  I  have  observed  two  perfectly 
analogous  cases  in  women.  At  every  attempt  to  perform  fixation  of  an  object, 
either  far  or  near,  both  eyes  at  once  assumed  a  position  of  extreme  convergence, 
the  pupils  at  the  same  time  being  very  greatly  contracted  and  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  thrown  into  a  state  of  spasm.  Here,  therefore,  the  three  associated  muscles 
— i.  e.,  the  interni,  the  sphincter  pupillse,  and  the  ciliary  muscle,  were  simul¬ 
taneously  thrown  into  a  condition  of  spasmodic  contraction.  By  a  rather  pro¬ 
tracted  treatment  with  the  constant  current,  one  case  was  entirely  cured,  the 
other  essentially  improved. 
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Akatomy. 

130.  The  bony  orbit  forms  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  whose  base  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  orbit,  and  whose  apex  to  the 
optic  foramen.  The  nasal  walls  of  the  two  orbits  are  about  parallel  to 
each  other ;  but  the  temporal  walls  diverge  from  each  other  a  good  deal 
from  behind  forward.  The  nasal  wall  is  the  thinnest,  as  it  is  formed 
by  the  lachrymal  bone  which  is  as  thin  as  paper,  and  by  the  delicate 
lamina  papyracea  of  the  ethmoid  (Pig.  93,  2"  and  L ).  At  its  anterior 
extremity  it  bears  the  fossa  lacrimalis  for  the  reception  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac  (Fig.  95,  jl).  In  the  posterior  portions  of  the  orbit  are  found 
three  apertures  which  connect  the  orbit  with  the  parts  adjacent.  These 
are :  1.  The  optic  foramen  which  passes  between  the  two  roots  of  the 
lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  Through 
it  the  optic  nerve  and  beneath  the  latter  the  ophthalmic  artery  pass  into 
the  orbit  (Fig.  24,  A7).  2.  The  superior  orbital  fissure  lies  at  the  junction 
of  the  upper  and  outer  wall,  and  is  bounded  by  the  lesser^E®  greater 
wing  of  the  sphenoid.  It  also  opens  into  the  middle  fos0jm  the  skull, 
and  transmits  the  nerves  for  the  ocular  muscles  and  ^jft^first  branch  of 
the  trigeminus.  3.  The  inferior  orbital  fissure  is^Ujigkr  than  the  supe¬ 
rior  orbital  fissure,  and  lies  at  the  junction  oLHl^buter  and  the  lower 
wall  of  the  orbit,  between  the  great  wing  of  thQm&noid  and  the  superior 
maxilla.  It  connects  the  orbit  with  the  t^foporal  fossa  (fossa  spheno- 
maxillaris).  Through  it  the  twigs  of  t©  second  branch  of  the  tri¬ 
geminus,  the  largest  of  which  is  the^Mra- orbital  nerve,  pass  into  the 
orbit  A3) 

The  walls  of  the  orbit  at  th^^Tanterior  margin  become  thickened 
into  a  strong  bony  ring,  th^rtimJgin  of  the  orbit.  This  constitutes  the 
most  important  defense  o^4ne  eye  against  external  force,  especially 
above  and  below  where*<i^ots  farthest  out.  On  the  inner  side  there  is 
no  sharply  defined  n^Qln  to  the  orbit,  but  here  the  eye  is  protected  by 
the  bridge  of  thq^ft&e.  On  the  outer  side  the  orbital  margin  recedes 
the  farthest  (Fi^M,  A),  so  that  here  the  eye  is  most  exposed  to  in¬ 
juries.  At  tk^upper  margin  of  the  orbit  is  found  the  supra-orbital 
uotch  desigk^iTor  the  artery  and  nerve  of  the  same  name  (Fig.  95,  i ). 
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At  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  there  is  a  canal  (the  infra-orbital 
canal)  for  the  infra-orbital  artery  and  nerve,  and  this  opens  upon  the 
cheek — by  means  of  the  infra-orbital  foramen  (^,  Fig.  95) — about  four 
millimetres  beneath  the  orbital  margin.  This  point  and  the  supra¬ 
orbital  notch  are  of  practical  importance,  as  constituting  the  points  of 
exit  of  the  aforesaid  nerves.  Sensitiveness  to  pressure  at  these  spots  is 
a  frequent  symptom  in  neuralgise  of  the  trigeminus  and  also  in  essen¬ 
tial  blepharospasm. 

The  orbit  is  surrounded  by  several  other  cavities  in  disease  of  which 
it  can  itself  be  implicated.  These  cavities  are  the  nasal  fossae  and  the 
cavities  accessory  to  them — namely,  the  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  si¬ 
nuses,  the  frontal  sinus,  and  the  antrum  of  Highmore. 

The  contents  of  the  orbit  consist  of  the  eyeball  with  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  muscles,  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  vessels,  and  the  nerves.  The 
interstices  between  these  structures  are  filled  with  orbital  fat,  and  the 
whole  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  firm  connection  by  a  system  of  fascice. 
The  latter  display  a  greater  strength  and  a  more  intimate  union  with 
one  another  in  three  places,  viz. :  1.  Along  the  walls  of  the  orbit.  They 
cover  the  latter  under  the  form  of  a  periosteum  (here  called  periorbita), 
and  likewise  may  be  regarded  as  making  an  anterior  wall  for  the  orbit. 
This  anterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  fascia  which  starts  from  the  margin 
of  the  orbit  and  is  attached  to  both  tarsi  and  also  to  the  ligamentum 
canthi  internum  and  externum  (fascia  tarso-orbitalis).  These  struct- 
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inferior  ophthalmic  veins,  both  'of  which  make  their  way  through  the 
superior  orbital  fissure  to  the  cavernous  sinus  into  which  they  empty. 
The  above-mentioned  veins  form  numerous  anastomoses  with  the  veins 
of  the  forehead. 

Lymph- vessels  and  lymphatic  glands  are  wanting  in  the  orbit. 

The  nerves  of  the  orbit  are  either  motor — these  being  the  nerves 
destined  for  the  ocular  muscles — or  sensory  ;  the  latter  belonging  to  the 
first  and  second  branch  of  the  trigeminus.  To  the  outer  side  of  the 
trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  lies  the  ciliary  ganglion.  This  contains  motor 
fibers  derived  from  the  oculomotor  nerve  (short  root),  sensory  fibers 
from  the  trigeminus  (long  root),  and  sympathetic  fibers  from  the  plexus 
which  envelops  the  carotid.  The  short  ciliary  nerves  pass  from  the 
ciliary  ganglion  to  the  eye,  through  the  posterior  division  of  which  they 
enter  the  interior  of  the  organ.  The  long  ciliary  nerves,  which  like¬ 
wise  enter  the  eyeball,  do  not  arise  from  the  ciliary  ganglion,  but  come 
directly  from  the  trigeminus  (from  the  branch  of  it  called  the  naso-cili- 
ary  nerve). 

Position  of  the  Eyeball  in  the  Orbit. — This  on  an  average  is  such 
that  a  straight-edge  applied  in  a  vertical  direction  to  the  upper  and 
the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  and  pressed  against  them  just  comes 
into  contact  through  the  closed  lids  with  the  apex  of  the  cornea,  but 
does  not  sensibly  compress  the  eye.  Variations  from  this  mean  posi¬ 
tion  very  frequently  occur :  partly  in  consequence  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  formation  of  the  face ;  partly,  too,  on  account  of  changes 
in  the  quantity  of  orbital  fat.  When  corpulence  is  on  the  increase,  the 
eyes  project  farther  from  the  orbit  (goggle-eyes) ;  but  wl^h  there  is 
emaciation,  they  sink  back  into  their  sockets. 

Pathological  changes  from  the  normal  position  occj^^hiefly  in  the 
way  of  a  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  from  the  orbit — e^bphthal?7ius.  On 
account  of  the  great  individual  variations  in  thetojQlion  of  the  eyeball, 
small  degrees  of  exophthalmus  can  be  diagno^jQ^  with  certainty  only 
when  they  are  'limited  to  one  eye,  so  that,  ftjjnaking  the  comparison 
with  the  other  eye,  a  guide  to  the  diagnoses  secured.  Higher  degrees 
of  exophthalmus  attract  our  notice  at  ones'  The  protrusion  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  may  advance  so  far  that  the  lids  Mi?  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  eye 
back  in  the  orbit,  and  thus  it; ^urapses  in  front  of  the  lids — luxatio 
hilbi.  The  protrusion  of  the  erSall  is  either  directed  straight  forward, 
or  there  is  at  the  same  tim^ytTi  this  forward  projection  a  lateral  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  globe  of  rfre  eye. 

Exophthalmus  is  cijraSd  either  by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
orbital  tissue  or  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the  orbit.  The 
former  is  muchS(M>  more  frequent.  But  exophthalmus  can  also  be 
produced  by  a  relaxation  of  the  tone  of  the  recti  muscles,  which  draw 
the  eye  bmi>4rd.  This  is  the  case  in  paralysis  or  in  division  (tenot¬ 
omy)  ofahM. ' 
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The  consequences  of  exophthalmus  when  it  is  of  high  degree  are  ex¬ 
tremely  disastrous  to  the  eye :  1.  The  farther  the  eye  comes  forward, 
the  more  it  pushes  the  lids  apart.  The  palpebral  fissure  is,  therefore, 
more  widely  open  and  more  of  the  eyeball  is  visible  in  it  than  usual. 
In  slight  cases  of  exophthalmus  the  dilatation  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is 
often  more  conspicuous  than  the  actual  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  The 
fact  of  the  eyeball  being  more  exposed  results  in  symptoms  of  irritation 
upon  the  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  such  as  redness  of  the  ocular 
conjunctiva  and  epiphora.  As  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  glows 
greater,  the  closure  of  the  lids  becomes  imperfect  (lagophthalmus)  and 
then  the  cornea  begins  to  suffer,  because  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  de¬ 
velops.  This  is  the  most  dreaded  sequel  of  exophthalmus,  and  one  to 
which  regard  has  primarily  to  be  paid  in  the  treatment  (see  page  4JG). 
2.  The  pressure  which  the  eyeball  exerts  upon  the  lids  from  behind 
leads  to  their  eversion ;  ectropion  of  the  lower  lid  develops,  o.  The 
mobility  of  the  eyeball  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  protrusion  in¬ 
creases,  owing  to  the  tightening  of  the  recti  muscles  and  of  the  optic 
nerve.  4.  Vision  is  affected  in  various  ways.  In  the  cases  in  which, 
together  with  the  protrusion  of  the  eye,  a  lateral  displacement  of  the 
organ  exists,  diplopia  makes  its  appearance.  Later  on  the  vision  of  the 
protruding  eye  may  be  abolished  altogether  by  keratitis  or  by  disease  of 
the  optic  nerve.  The  latter,  as  long  as  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  is  but 
slight,  is  subject  to  no  undue  tension,  its  normal  S-shaped  curve  (see 
page  423)  being  simply  straightened  out ;  it  is  not  until  the  eye  is 
caused  to  protrude  pretty  far  that  the  optic  nerve  is  put  on  the  stretch. 
If  this  stretching  takes  place  gradually,  the  nerve-fiba*&often  accommo¬ 
date  themselves  to  it  in  a  wonderful  fashion,  so  thi^iffy  preserve  their 
conductivity,  and  vision  is  maintained  intact  :WWf  the  exophthalmus 
increases  rapidly,  the  optic  nerve  reacts  to  thlptraction  by  undergoing 
inflammation,  with  subsequent  atrophy. 

In  the  growth  of  the  body  the  orbit  in  proportion  as  the  eyeball 

enlarges.  If  the  eyeball  is  backward  ih  itsgrowth,  and  more  especially  if  it  is 
entirely  destroyed  in  childhood,  the  <0>nsions  of  the  orbit  also  remain  smaller. 
If,  therefore,  in  such  cases  it  is  d^yed  later  on  in  life  to  wear  an  artificia  e}0, 
the  orbit  is  usually  found  to  b^wIT small  for  this  purpose. 

The  inferior  orbital  fissu^Wosed  by  a  fascia  with  which  numerous  smootn 
muscular  fibers  are  inter  jaw'll  (musculus  orbitalis  of  Muller).  These  are  inner¬ 
vated  by  the  sympatMStOmd  it  is  therefore  supposed  that  the  slight  re®essl0“ 
of  the  eyeball  in  parSjans  of  the  sympathetic  depends  upon  relaxation  o  u:  - 

fibers.  h  + 

The  situatfoiybf  the  eyeball  in  the  orbit  not  only  varies  in  different  men,  d 
may  also .heG*hke  011  the  tw0  sides  in  the  same  individual.  This  is  com  me 
J? _ „+.-o~  +1.0  r«oo  whirii  iq  frpmifintlv  associated  witu 
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For  measuring  the  degree  of  exophthalmus,  instruments  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  which  are  called  exophthalmometers  or  statometers  (Cohn,  Hasner, 
Zehender,  Snellen). 


The  opposite  condition  to  exophthalmus,  namely,  the  recession  of  the  eyeball 
into  the  orbit — enophthalmm — occurs:  1.  In  decrease  of  the  orbital  fat  conse¬ 
quent  upon  extreme  emaciation.  In  Asiatic  cholera  this  condition  develops 
within  a  few  hours,  owing  to  the  enormous  loss  of  water  from  the  tissue  (Yon 
Graefe).  2.  In  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  (see  above).  3.  After  injuries  (en- 
opkthalmus  traumaticus).  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  traumatism  does  not 
affect  the  eyeball  itself,  but  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit.  Meden  looks  upon 
the  enophthalmus  that  follows  in  these  cases  as  due  to  the  cicatricial  contraction 
of  the  orbital  tissue  caused  by  the  injury.  Lang,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that 
the  case  is  one  of  indirect  fracture  of  the  low7er  wall  of  the  orbit  which  is  thus 
driven  in  to  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  As  a  result  of  this  the  space  occupied 
by  the  orbit  would  be  enlarged,  so  that  the  eyeball  is  pushed  back  by  the  press¬ 
ure  of  the  external  air.  In  favor  of  this  view  are  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the 
eyeball  has  been  actually  luxated  into  the  antrum  of  Highmore  by  a  blow  from 
a  cow’s  horn.  4.  After  the  spontaneous  subsidence  of  a  pulsating  exophthal¬ 
mus  (Bronner).  5.  In  neurotic  atrophy  of  the  face. 

I.  Inflammations. 

(a)  Inflammations  of  the  Bony  Wall  and  of  the  Periosteum  of  the 

Orbit . 

131.  Periostitis  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit  is  not  rare,  particularly  at 
the  orbital  margin.  Here,  too,  it  is  easiest  to  diagnosticate.  A  hard 
swelling  is  felt  immovably  attached  to  the  bone  and  causing  the  margin 
of  the  orbit  to  appear  thicker  and  misshapen — a  fact  wMfcA  is  par¬ 
ticularly  striking  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  shapS^margin  of 
the  orbit  on  the  other  side.  In  view  of  the  great  vjQvcfency  toward 
cedematous  swelling  possessed  by  the  lids  and  tl^eQchijunctiva,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  such  a  swelling  may  a  greater  extent 

upon  one  side  than  upon  the  other ;  still,  it  j^j)sually  easy  to  feel  the 
tumefaction  of  the  periosteum  through  th$K§oft  swelling  of  the  lids. 
Moreover,  the  diseased  spot  is  distinguishecMoy  its  greater  sensitiveness 
to  pressure. 

If  the  periostitis  is  situated,  md©pJne  margin,  but  in  the  depth  of 
the  orbit,  the  diagnosis  is  much  Htrosb  difficult.  We  have  at  first  simply 
the  signs  of  a  painful  inflamr^a^on  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  orbit. 
That  this  inflammation  ^tgj^s  from  the  periosteum  is  frequently  not 
apparent  until  the  periostitis  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  and 
this  breaks  througliAoOme  outside,  in  which  case  we  then  come  down 
upon  the  diseased  with  the  sound. 

The  course  ofV>eriostitis  leads  in  favorable  cases  to  complete  resorp¬ 
tion  of  the^  eal  exudate  or  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent  de- 
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posit  of  bone  (especially  in  syphilitic  periostitis) ;  it  is  more  unfavorable 
when  the  periostitis  goes  on  to  suppuration  which  is  followed  by  caries 
and  necrosis  of  the  bone. 

When  a  periosteal  abscess  develops  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  the 
skin  over  the  affected  spot  first  becomes  reddened,  then  becomes 
thinned  by  the  pus,  and  finally  is  perforated.  A  fistula  is  thus  produced 
through  which  the  sound  passes  down  to  bare  bone.  Afterward  there 
develops  at  the  site  of  the  fistula  the  funnel-shaped  depression  which 
is  characteristic  of  bone-disease.  The  discharge  of  pus  from  the  fistula 
keeps  up  until  all  the  diseased  bone  that  has  died  has  been  eliminated, 
a  process  for  which  not  infrequently  several  years  are  required.  Then 
the  fistula  heals  and  leaves  a  depressed,  funnel-shaped  cicatrix  attached 
to  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  Through  this  can  be  felt  the  defect  in 
the  margin  of  the  orbit  left  by  the  necrosis.  Other  consequences 
which  frequently  remain  are  ectropion  of  the  affected  lid  and  even 
lagophthalmus.  These  two  conditions  are  caused  partly  by  the  fact 
that  the  lid  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  drawn  well  back 
toward  it,  partly  by  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  has 
been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  suppuration. 

When  the  periostitis  which  has  gone  on  to  the  formation  of  an  ab¬ 
scess  is  situated  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit,  the  disease  runs  its  course 
with  the  symptoms  of  retrobulbar  phlegmon,  which  will  be  described 
later  on.  The  process  is  then  much  more  severe  and  of  longer  duration, 
since  it  takes  a  good  while  for  the  pus  to  make  its  way  from  the  depth 
of  the  orbit  to  the  surface.  These  deep  suppuration,  moreover,  may 
be  dangerous  to  life,  if  they  are  transmitted  to  tW^nial  cavity  and 
give  rise  to  meningitis  or  abscess  of  the  braii^Hii  this  respect  the 
periostitises  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  are  pq*Q5ilarly  to  be  dreaded, 
because  at  this  spot  the  cranial  cavity  is  ^^Vated  from  the  focus  of 
pus  in  the  orbit  only  by  a  very  thin  lamtfffltrof  bone. 

The  causes  of  periostitis  are :  10jj<ries.  This  traumatic  perios¬ 
titis  is  found  most  frequently  at  t fie  margin  of  the  orbit,  because  this 
is  the  part  most  exposed  to  inju©B.  2.  Dyscrasise,  particularly  scrof¬ 
ula  (tuberculosis)  and  syphmP>  These  periostitides  are  likewise  local¬ 
ized  more  frequently  at  tlmQ^rgin  than  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit,  be¬ 
cause  in  this  case,  too,<Mrfies  play  a  part  as  exciting  causes.  Injuries 
of  a  comparatively  Ari^g  nature,  such  as  bumps  or  falls  upon  the  or¬ 
bital  margin,  whic\Jh  healthy  persons  would  remain  without  further 
ill  result,  may  people  affected  with  dyscrasiae  start  up  protracte 
specific  inflammation.  Scrofulous  (tuberculous)  periostitis  occurs  chief¬ 
ly  in  chiM^ftand  principally  affects  the  superior  external  and  inferior 
extern^qpkrgins  of  the  orbit,  ■which  are  the  parts  most  expose  0 
knocks ;  it  leads,  as  a  rule,  to  caries.  Syphilitic  periostitis,  on  the  con 
t^Cfols  ordinarily  met  with  in  adults  and  only  exceptionally  m  c  n 
i^ijren  (those  with  hereditary  syphilis).  It  belongs  to  the  thiid  (gum 
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matous)  stage  of  syphilis,  and  for  the  most  part  appears  as  a  chronic 
affection  under  the  form  of  periosteal  thickening,  more  rarely  as  an 
acute  affection  with  suppuration  following  it. 

Treatment  must,  more  than  anything  else,  have  regard  to  the  etio¬ 
logical  factor.  In  this  respect  the  best  results  are  obtained  in  syphilitic 
periostitis,  which  usually  subsides  rapidly  under  a  promptly  initiated 
treatment  with  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium.  '  As  local  treatment 
moist  warm  compresses  are  applied,  which  in  the  beginning  favor  reso¬ 
lution,  but  in  the  later  stages  accelerate  the  softening  of  the  abscess 
that  is  in  process  of  development.  As  soon  as  there  are  signs  that  sup¬ 
puration  has  taken  place,  there  should  be  no  delay  about  making  the 
incision,  in  order  that  the  pus  which  has  accumulated  beneath  the 
periosteum  may  not  detach  the  latter  still  more  extensively  from  the 
bone.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  deep-seated  periosteal  abscesses  is 
early  incision  indicated,  even  though  no  fluctuation  is  yet  perceptible, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  suppuration  to  the  brain.  After 
the  abscess  has  been  opened,  a  drainage-tube  or  a  strip  of  iodoform 
gauze  is  placed  in  the  wound,  so  as  to  keep  it  open  for  the  exit  of  the 
pus.  If  caries  or  necrosis  succeeds  periostitis,  they  are  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  general  rules  of  surgery.  Ectropion  or  lagophthal- 
mus,  which  may  develop  subsequently,  likewise  calls  for  relief  by 
operation.  This  relief  must  be  given  without  delay  when  the  cornea 
is  in  danger  from  being  insufficiently  covered ;  otherwise  it  is  better 
to  put  off  operative  interference  until  the  process  in  the  bone  has 
entirely  healed,  as  otherwise  the  success  of  the  operation  upon  the  lids 
might  be  again  jeopardized  by  the  renewed  formation  of  abscesses  and 


fistulse. 


Sb 


(b)  Inflammation  of  the  Cellular  Tissue  ofiOnb  Orbit. 

132.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  th&gAit,  terminating  in 
suppuration,  is  called  phlegmon  of  the  orbit/'SK^btrobulbar  phlegmon 
(or  abscess).  It  makes  itself  apparent  fry  Narked  oedema  of  the  lids 
and  the  conjunctiva  (chemosis).  The  eyrahdl  is  protruded,  and  hence 
suffers  impairment  of  its  mobility ;  spsioii  is  reduced  or  even  quite 

£&Vjfri 


abolished.  At  the  same  time  thei 


^sion  is  reduced  or  even 
i^Sfre  violent  pain,  fever,  and  not 
infrequently  cerebral  symptom^®JKm  as  headache,  vomiting,  mental 
hebetude,  retardation  of  theflvwke,  etc.  When  the  symptoms  have 
reached  their  acme,  the  s^injoi  the  lids  at  a  certain  spot  grows  red, 
then  shows  a  yellow  ^igpoloration,  and  finally  is  perforated  by  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  pus.  Afte^ihe  evacuation  of  the  pus,  which  is  present  in 
large  quantity,  tine ^mtammatory  symptoms  in  most  cases  rapidly  abate 
and  the  openii^S^ion  heals  again.  The  sight  may  suffer  permanent 
diminution  ox  bfe  altogether  annihilated,  if  the  optic  nerve  is  impli¬ 
cated;  foiyiil^mmation  of  the  optic  nerve  or  thrombosis  of  its  vessels 
may  de^Jop;  succeeded  by  atrophy  of  the  nerve.  Detachment  of  the 
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retina  and  even  suppuration  of  tlie  eyeball  (panophthalmitis)  also  occa¬ 
sionally  occur  in  retrobulbar  phlegmon.  If  the  suppuration  is  carried 
over  from  the  orbit  to  the  cranial  cavity,  it  leads  to  a  fatal  issue  through 
purulent  meningitis  or  abscess  of  the  brain. 

Eetrobulbar  phlegmon  may  originate  from  the  following  causes: 
1.  Injuries,  when  the  body  causing  the  traumatism  enters  the  orbit 
and  carries  infectious  germs  into  its  tissues.  Those  injuries  in  which 
a  foreign  body  is  left  in  the  orbit  are  particularly  dangerous.  Opera¬ 
tions,  too,  such  as  enucleation,  may  give  rise  to  suppuration  in  the  or¬ 
bit  if  not  performed  aseptically.  2.  Transfer  of  inflammation  from  the 
wall  of  the  orbit  or  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  to  the  cellular  tis¬ 
sue.  This  is  the  case  in  periostitis  of  the  wall  or  of  the  adjacent  bones, 
in  empyema  of  the  adjoining  cavities  when  this  ruptures  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  orbit,  and  finally  in  purulent  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous 
sinus,  when  the  thrombotic  process  is  carried  from  the  latter  over  into 
the  orbital  veins.  3.  Erysipelas;  the  inflammation  being  transmitted 
from  the  skin  to  the  deeper  parts.  4.  Metastases  in  pyaemia,  typhus, 
scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  purulent  meningitis,  etc.  5.  In  a  number  of 
cases  for  which  no  other  cause  for  its  development  has  been  discover¬ 
able,  a  cold  has  been  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  retrobulbar  phleg¬ 
mon.  In  many  of  these  cases  there  has  probably  been  a  preceding  attack 
of  erysipelas  which  has  been  very  slight,  and  therefore  has  been  over¬ 
looked  (Leber). 

A  retrobulbar  abscess  requires  to  be  opened  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  to  prevent  the  suppuration  from  spreading  to  the  brain.  We  in¬ 
troduce  a  sharp-pointed  scalpel  at  the  spot  where  we  s^^ose  the  abscess 
to  be,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  plunge  it  deep  in.  OLire  situation  of  the 
abscess  is  inferred  from  the  way  in  which  the  i^ball  is  displaced.  If, 
for  instance,  the  latter  is  pushed  forward  a^y^aownward,  the  abscess 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  upper  part  of/t5vorbit.  Even  when  we  do 
not  succeed  in  getting  out  any  pus  b^oly^ncision,  because  no  abscess- 
cavity  of  any  size  has  yet  formed,  y<4  the  relief  of  tension  in  the  tissues 
produced  by  the  incision  and  theQjrofuse  bleeding  exert  a  favorable 
effect.  (gj 

Chronic  periostitis ,  particularly  when  of  syphilitic  origin,  may  set  up  a  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  thickening  bones  of  the  orbit,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the 

latter  is  rendered  pro<n$s£iw&y  smaller.  The  consequence  of  this  is  exophthal- 
mus  and  also  compressor!  of  the  nerves  which  enter  the  orbit,  so  that  neuralgise 
and  paralyses  are  produced.  This  complex  of  symptoms  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  observers*  leontiasis  ossea.  This  consists  in  a  gradually  increasing 
thickening  of  /tmJbones  of  the  whole  face,  a  process  in  which  the  bones  of  the 
orbit  part^d^ftafee,  so  that  in  this  case,  too,  the  symptoms  of  contraction  of  the 
orbit  witly^hultaneous  thickening  of  its  walls  are  produced. 

SyAptoms  similar  to  those  which  present  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  a 
rett^BVmar  phlegmon  accompany  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus. 
idtne  c 


The  lids 


:  conjunctiva  swell  up  with  oedema,  and  the  eyeball  is  protruded  and  be- 
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comes  hard  to  move.  The  veins  of  the  retina  are  seen,  upon  ophthalmoscopic 
examination,  to  be  distended  enormously  with  blood.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  doughy  oedema  in  the  mastoid  region.  These  symptoms  are  referable  to  the 
fact  that  the  veins  of  the  orbit  discharge  the  greater  part  of  their  blood  through 
the  ophthalmic  veins  into  the  cavernous  sinus ;  if  the  latter  is  occluded,  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree  of  venous  stasis  in  the  orbit  necessarily  takes  place  and  leads  to 
protrusion  of  the  eyeball  and  also  to  venous  hypermmia  of  the  retina.  The 
oedema  of  the  mastoid  region  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  this  region  an 
emissary  vein  of  Santorini  (the  emissarium  mastoideum)  empties  into  the  trans¬ 
verse  sinus  and  thus  indirectly  into  the  cavernous  sinus,  so  that  when  there  is 
occlusion  of  the  latter  this  region  also  shares  in  the  venous  stasis.  When  this 
oedema  is  present  (which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  always  the  case),  it  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  diagnostic  sign  between  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  and  retrobulbar  phleg¬ 
mon,  in  which  latter  it  is  absent.  A  further  point  of  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  frequently  passes  over  to  the  other  side,  so  that  the 
same  complex  of  symptoms  develops  there  also,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  bi¬ 
lateral  orbital  phlegmon  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  rarities.  Finally,  throm¬ 
bosis  of  the  sinus  is  associated  with  very  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  interrupted 
at  last  by  the  onset  of  the  fatal  issue. 

In  occlusion  of  the  sinus  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  either  a  simple  throm¬ 
bosis  produced  by  marasmus  or  a  thrombosis  due  to  infection.  The  latter  usu¬ 
ally  originates  from  a  focus  of  pus  situated  in  the  vicinity — e.  g.,  from  a  phleg¬ 
mon  of  the  orbit,  which  gives  rise  to  a  thrombotic  process  in  the  superior  or 
inferior  ophthalmic  vein  which  is  then  carried  over  into  the  cavernous  sinus. 
Thrombosis  of  the  sinus  most  frequently  originates  in  a  caries  of  the  petrous 
bone,  the  thrombosis  extending  from  the  sinus  of  the  latter  [the  petrosal  sinus] 
to  the  cavernous  sinus.  Suppurative  processes  starting  from  the  teeth  also  may 
lead  to  thrombosis  of  the  sinus.  Finally,  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  may  be  set  up 
metastatically  in  infectious  diseases,  such  as  erysipelas,  scarlet  fev^A  etc. 


Tenonitis. — Tenon’s  capsule  may  be  implicated  ^£jhflammations  of  the 
eyeball,  so  that  an  exudate  accumulates  in  Tenon  Vly^pK-space  and  the  eyeball 
is  thus  pushed  forward.  Hence  a  slight  degree  dfrj&ophthalmus  is  sometimes 
found  in  severe  cases  of  irido-cyclitis  (particulJi^ after  injuries).  This  is  quite 
regularly  the  case  and  to  a  much  higher  de^Q&  in  panophthalmitis,  in  which 
exophthalmus  is  one  of  the  most  constant(gjd  striking  symptoms.  If  we  enu¬ 
cleate  the  eyeball  at  this  stage  of  the  disl^£,  we  can  convince  ourselves  that  the 
exudate  is  fibrinous  and  but  very^afet^  purulent.  Afterward  the  exudate  be- 


when  infection  of  the  Js^Wnd  has  taken  place  from  dirty  instruments. 

There  is  also  ^pwmary  serous  tenonitis.  The  symptoms  of  this  rare  disease 
can  be  best  gathe^e&^rom  the  description  of  the  following  case  which  I  myself 
observed :  It  concerned  a  woman  of  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  otherwise  healthy, 
in  whom  th^^^ease  had  begun,  without  known  cause,  six  days  before  she  came 
servation.  I  found  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lids,  and  still 
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more  the  lids  themselves,  very  swollen  and  oedematous,  so  that  the  eyes  could 
be  opened  to  only  a  very  small  extent  indeed  by  spontaneous  effort.  When  I 
drew  the  lids  apart  I  found  the  eyes  prominent  and  almost  immovable.  The 
conjunctiva  of  the  lids  was  but  moderately,  that  of  the  eyeball,  on  the  other 
hand,  quite  markedly,  injected,  and  the  latter  was  so  greatly  swollen  as  to 
form  a  thick  protuberance  projecting  from  all  sides  over  the  cornea.  The 
secretion  was  not  increased.  The  cornea  and  also  the  deep  portion  of  the  eye 
were  healthy,  and  vision  was  normal,  except  that  there  was  diplopia  due  to  the 
impaired  mobility  of  the  eyes.  The  disease  was  associated  with  moderate  pain, 
and  particularly  with  a  seuse  of  pressure  and  tension  of  the  eyes.  The  treat¬ 
ment  consisted  in  the  administration  of  an  infusion  of  jaborandi,  in  order  to 
produce  rapid  absorption  of  the  exudate  by  means  of  profuse  diaphoresis.  Un¬ 
der  this  treatment  the  oedema  and  the  protrusion  of  the  eyes  gradually  went 
down,  so  that  when  the  patient  four  weeks  later  was  discharged  from  the  clinic, 
the  condition  of  the  eyes  had  become  once  more  perfectly  normal. 

The  disease  described,  as  far  as  its  nature  is  concerned,  consists  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  in  a  serous  exudation  into  Tenon’s  space.  Its  causes  are  obscure ;  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  cold  could  be  made  accountable  for  it.  Some 
cases  (among  them  one  case  of  primary  purulent  tenonitis)  were  observed  in  the 
last  epidemic  of  influenza.  The  disease  tends  to  relapse,  but  leaves  no  perma¬ 
nent  bad  results  behind. 


II.  ISTJUKIES. 


133.  Injuries  of  the  orbit  affect  either  the  soft  parts  alone  or  the 
bones  as  well.  Injuries  of  the  soft  parts  originate,  as  a  rule,  from  the 
penetration  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  orbit,  the  lids  and  the  eyeball 
being,  of  course,  very  frequently  implicated  at  the  same  time.  The 
direct  consequence  of  the  injury  is  an  extravasation^ofydood  into  the 
tissue  of  the  orbit.  If  this  is  considerable  it  caus^^ophthalmus,  and 
also,  since  the  blood  oozes  slowly  forward,  it  comQ^nto  view  beneath  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  lids  under  the  form  (^ecchymosis.  Paralysis 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  too,  may  be  produqcyby  the  injury,  and  so  also 
may  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  lat^erVKtailing  as  their  direct  result 
partial  or  complete  blindness.  It  a^o  happens  sometimes  that  the  eye¬ 
ball  is  driven  out  of  the  orbit  by  t^l  foreign  body  which  has  penetrated 
into  the  latter,  and  is  thus  f<  im  lying  in  front  of  the  lids  ( luxatio 
bulbi  traumatica ).  This  isLHMst  of  all  possible  when  the  body  that 
causes  the  injury  enters tne  outer  side,  since  here  the  wall  of  the 
orbit  recedes  the  fai^k^^about  as  far  back,  in  fact,  as  the  plane  of 
the  equator  of  the  e^jjall.  There  are  parts  of  the  world  where  such 
injuries  are  purpfely  inflicted  in  brawls,  the  eye  being  pried  out  of 
its  socket  by  ItfTvthumb,  which  is  thrust  into  the  orbit  from  the  outer 


^tients  have  sometimes  enucleated  one  or  both  of  their 
5  way.  Ordinarily  the  luxated  eyeball  is  lost,  but  cases 


side,  in: 
own  eyds 


are  k^Wn  in  which  after  reposition  the  eye  healed  again  in  its  place 
anfl^tSned  its  visual  power. 


^Injuries  of  the  bone  are  most  frequently  produced  by  the  action  of 
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a  contusing  force  (e.  g.,  by  a  blow  or  a  fall)  upon  the  margin  of  the 
orbit.  They  are  easy  to  diagnosticate  when  they  affect  the  margin  of 
the  orbit  itself.  The  site  of  a  fracture  in  this  locality  is  recognized  by 
the  unevenness,  the  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  and  in  extreme  cases  by 
the  crepitation.  When  in  consequence  of  the  fracture  the  orbit  is 
made  to  communicate  with  the  neighboring  cavities,  emphysema  may 
develop  both  in  the  lids  (see  page  503)  and  in  the  orbit  itself.  Em¬ 
physema  of  the  latter  kind,  like  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  orbit, 
manifests  its  presence  by  exophthalmus.  But  there  is  this  point  of 
distinction  from  extravasation,  that  in  emphysema  the  protruded  eye 
can  be  pushed  back  into  the  orbit  again  with  the  finger,  since  the  air 
is  displaced  by  the  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exophthalmus  is 
increased  by  straining  during  the  act  of  coughing,  blowing  the  nose, 
etc.,  owing  to  the  fact  that  fresh  supplies  of  air  are  forced  into  the  orbit. 

The  injury  may,  if  no  important  organs  have  been  destroyed,  heal 
after  the  resorption  of  the  extravasated  blood  and  leave  the  parts  as 
well  as  before.  In  other  cases  disturbances  of  motility  of  the  eyeball 
remain,  owing  to  its  adhesion  to  the  neighboring  structures,  or  as  a 
result  of  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Moreover,  if  the  optic  nerve 
has  been  injured,  permanent  blindness  of  the  eye  may  ensue.  Still 
worse  are  the  cases  in  which  the  injury  results  in  a  phlegmon  of  the 
orbit,  in  which  case  it  may  even  end  fatally. 

Treatment  in  the  case  of  a  recent  injury  consists,  in  the  first  place, 
in  careful  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  wound.  If  we  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  orbit  we  endeavor  to  extract  it ;  but 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  grains  of  powder,  etc.,  which  are  knoA  to  have 
the  power  of  becoming  incorporated  in  the  tissues,  may  imjlert  in  the 
orbit.  After  taking  care  that  any  secretions  that  form^m  the  wound 
shall  have  free  exit  (by  the  introduction  of  a  drai&^e-tube  or  of  a 
strip  of  iodoform  gauze),  we  apply  an  antiseptic^fc^ssing.  If  there  is 
an  excessive  degree  of  exophthalmus,  a  presstfF&Jfc^ndage  contributes  to 
the  rapid  absorption  of  the  blood  or  (in  tlife  chse  of  emphysema)  of  the 
air.  As  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  deep^^ppuration  have  set  in,  we 
must  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  a  retro^bar  phlegmon. 

Deep'  fractures  of  the  orbit  withoutdali^ure  in  the  margin  may  be  produced 
by  deeply  penetrating  foreign  bodi^^put  may  also  be  caused  apart  from  these 
and  indirectly  (by  contrecoup)^  is  the  case,  for  example,  after  a  fall  upon 
the  head,  the  dropping  of  a  l^a^  weight  upon  it,  etc.  Such  fractures  when 
deeply  situated  can  only  b^gnspected  from  the  fact  that  they  are  accompanied 
by  orbital  haemorrhage,  wmm  manifests  itself  by  a  suddenly  developing  exoph¬ 
thalmus  and  the  appeaf&|rre  later  on  of  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
lids.  A  further  di^$!5tic  point  would  be  supplied  if  directly  after  the  injury 
partial  or  total  bln^hess  were  determined  to  exist  along  with  a  normal  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  evste^ll.  This  condition  would  necessarily  be  referred  to  an  injury 
of  the  optic  n^ve  in  the  canalis  opticus,  into  the  wall  of  which  the  fracture  ex¬ 
tends  (HMer  and  Berlin;  see  page  444).  Similar  symptoms  also  at  times  ac- 
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company  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  except  that  in  this  case  the  exoph- 
thalmus  is  wanting  and  the  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lids  sets  in  still 
later,  since  the  blood  takes  a  longer  time  to  push  its  way  so  far  forward. 

Spontaneous  haemorrhages  into  the  orbit  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence, 
taking  place  as  a  consequence  of  whooping-cough  or  in  persons  who  in  general 
are  prone  to  have  haemorrhages. 


Contusion  of  the  Eye. — It  may  be  of  service  to  the  general  practitioner 
to  give  a  brief,  comprehensive  presentation  of  all  the  consequences  which  con¬ 
tusion  of  the  eye  or  of  the  adjoining  parts  may  entail.  The  physician  before 
whom  a  case  of  this  kind  comes  will  deduce  from  this  summary  the  changes 
that  may  possibly  be  present.  He  will  then  look  for  these  changes,  and  thus 
perhaps  will  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  lesions  of  this  sort  which  otherwise 
might  have  escaped  him  because  they  are  not  very  conspicuous.  The  changes 
produced  by  contusion  are : 

In  the  lids ,  ecchymoses,  emphysema,  solutions  of  continuity. 

In  the  margin  of  the  orbit ,  fractures  with  or  without  dislocation  of  the 
fragments. 

In  the  location  of  the  eyeball ,  exophthalmus  which  may  be  caused  by  the 
effusion  of  blood  or  air  (emphysema)  into  the  retrobulbar  tissue  or  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  arterio-venous  aneurism  due  to  rupture  of  the  carotid  into  the  cav¬ 
ernous  sinus  (page  594). 

The  tension  of  the  eyeball  is  greatly  reduced  when  a  perforation  of  the 
tunics  of  the  eye  has  taken  place.  But  the  tension  may  be  found  to  be  tem¬ 
porarily  diminished  even  apart  from  any  gross  material  lesion,  this  alteration 
being  then  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  fluids  of  the  eye  and  particularly  of  the 
vitreous  (Leplat),  which  again  must  be  regarded  as  a  consilience  of  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  nutrition  dependent  upon  nervous  influence.  . 

In  the  conjunctiva ,  ecchymoses,  lacerations  (wh^or  without  coincident 
scleral  rupture). 

In  the  cornea ,  epithelial  desquamation,  an<L  (ajm*  on,  the  varieties  of  paren¬ 
chymatous  inflammation ;  rarely  purulent  proposes  or  rupture  of  the  cornea. 

In  the  aqueous  chamber  and  the  mYrtftf^ySjsion  of  blood  (hyphsema,  haem- 
ophthalmus).  C 

In  the  iris,  iridodialysis  partial ^SSeomplete  (aniridia  traumatica),  radial 
lacerations,  recession  of  the  iris,  likewise  paralysis  of  the  iris  (mydriasis)  with 
or  without  paralysis  of  accomnw^Mion. 

In  the  lens ,  astigmatisrm  ^OTaJxation,  and  luxation  due  to  partial  or  com¬ 
plete  laceration  of  the  zonu&y  likewise  the  formation  of  cataract. 

In  the  sclera ,  rupttrre^J  the  anterior  division,  attended  in  well-marked  cases 
with  prolapse  of  the  u^ea,  the  lens,  or  the  vitreous. 

In  the  chorioid £»d  retina ,  extravasations  of  blood,  detachment,  rupture ;  in 
Nmdiness  (commotio  retinae). 


O 


Jfterve,  compression  by  effusion  of  blood,  and  contusion  or  rupt- 
taking  place  in  the  optic  canal. 
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III.  Basedow’s  Disease. 

134.  Basedow’s  disease  belongs  to  the  domain  of  internal  medicine, 
and  hence  can  only  be  considered  here  in  so  far  as  exophthalmus  be¬ 
longs  among  its  most  important  symptoms.  This  exophthalnms  is 
bilateral ;  the  eyes  are  pushed  straight  forward,  sometimes  but  little, 
sometimes  to  such  a  great  extent  that  they  can  not  any  longer  be  per¬ 
fectly  covered  by  the  lids.  Even  when  the  exophthalmus  is  great,  there 
is  little  or  no  limitation  of  mobility  of  the  eye.  It  is  obvious  that 
when  the  exophthalmus  is  considerable,  it  becomes  noticeable  at  the  first 
glance ;  but  even  when  the  protrusion  is  slight  the  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  eyes  strikes  one  at  once.  This  appearance  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  upper  lids  are  raised  unusually  high.  The  eyes  look 
as  if  forced  wide  open,  and  give  the  patient  an  expression  of  astonish¬ 
ment  or  of  fear.  When  the  eyes  are  depressed,  the  upper  lids  do  not 
descend  in  proportion  with  the  eyeball,  but  remain  elevated,  so  that  a 
broad  portion  of  the  sclera  is  visible  above  the  cornea  (Yon  Graefe’s 
symptom).  Winking  takes  place  less  frequently,  and  hence  desiccation 
of  the  deficiently  covered  cornea  is  favored  (Stell wag’s  symptom).  The 
eyeball  itself,  as  long  as  the  cornea  has  not  yet  suffered  harm,  is  normal 
and  the  visual  power  is  good. 

The  two  other  main  symptoms  of  Basedow’s  disease  are  the  sivelling 
of  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  acceleration  of  the  heart’s  action  (tachy¬ 
cardia).  The  former  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  goitre  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  hand  is  placed  upon  the  thyroid  gland  it  feels  the  strong 
movement  of  pulsation  in  the  arterial  vessels,  which  is  comruunicated 
to  the  entire  gland.  So  also  the  carotids  are  found  to  wQT^ated  and 
strongly  pulsating.  The  intensity  of  the  heart-beat  i$2£ncreased,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  regularly  over  a  hundi^C^  The  slightest 
bodily  exertion  or  mental  excitement  at  once  ii§£©ises  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  very  considerably.  The  physica^^rfination  of  the  heart, 
apart  from  the  enlargement  of  the  left  Ji<^r$  gives  a  normal  result. 
The  general  state  of  the  patients  is  dison&pd  to  this  extent  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  very  excitable,  andVeuffer  from  the  symptoms  of 
anasmia  or  chlorosis.  Not  infrequ^fitfy  rapid  emaciation  is  present, 
even  when  the  appetite  remainagpy^ 

The  disease  principally  ad^tfxs  women,  beginning  at  the  time  of 
puberty  and  extending  up  /C3  appearance  of  the  menopause.  Men 
suffer  from  it  more  rarely.  ^The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  disease  is 
(in  women)  seated  inT^fi&ctions  of  the  genital  organs.  In  addition, 
mental  excitement, ^§fcat  fright,  anxiety,  etc.,  give  rise  to  an  outbreak 
of  the  disease.  OCv 

Basedow’s  cu^se  generally  develops  quite  gradually.  Palpitation 
usually  seteufrAfirst,  and  with  this  is  afterward  associated  the  thyroid 
dilatation,  a*rd,  last  of  all,  the  exophthalmus.  As  a  general  thing  it 
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takes  months  or  even  years  before  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
distinctly  marked.  Then  it  usually  remains  at  the  same  point  for 
years,  after  which  it  subsides  again  very  gradually  and  not  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  subsequent  recurrences.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  disease  does  not  get  well,  but  remains  until  the  patient’s  death,  nay, 
more,  it  may  even — by  the  exhaustion  or  the  complications  which  it 
produces — be  itself  the  cause  of  death.  As  a  general  thing  the  disease 
rims  a  severer  course  in  men  and  in  elderly  people  than  in  women  and 
in  younger  persons.  Basedow’s  disease  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
eyes  from  the  fact  that  when  the  exophthalmus  is  of  a  pretty  high  de¬ 
gree  closure  of  the  lids  is  imperfectly  performed  and  keratitis  e  lagoph- 
thalmo  develops.  In  this  way  blindness  of  one  or  even  of  both  eyes 
may  be  produced. 

Treatment,  unfortunately,  has  little  power  over  Basedow’s  disease. 
The  anaemia  is  counteracted  by  means  of  strengthening  diet  and  also 
by  means  of  iron,  quinine,  or  arsenic.  We  attack  the  tachycardia  with 
digitalis,  while  for  the  general  nervous  symptoms  potassium  bromide 
and  the  cold-water  treatment  have  been  pressed  into  service.  What 
usually  does  the  most  good  is  the  long-continued  employment  of  the  con¬ 
stant  current  applied  to  the  cervical  sympathetic.  The  exophthalmus 
per  se  requires  treatment  only  when  it  leads  to  imperfect  closure  of  the 
lids  and  thus  endangers  the  cornea.  In  this  case  we  must,  by  bandag¬ 
ing  the  eyes  at  night-time,  provide  for  their  being  covered  during  sleep. 
If  the  bandage  turns  out  to  be  insufficient,  we  must  undertake  tarsor¬ 
rhaphy,  by  which  the  palpebral  fissure  is  permanently  closed  in  its 
outer  portion.  We  may  also,  when  the  tension  of  thA  protruded  lids 
is  very  considerable,  close  the  inner  part  of  th eV^p^bral  fissure  by 
sutures  applied  temporarily — i.  e.,  without  refre&l^mg  the  borders  of  the 
lids.  ^ 

Basedow’s  disease  was  first  described  as,  ,<£Kl  form  of  disease  by  English 
physicians,  and  particularly  by  Parry  and  ^ftawreird  by  Graves,  and  hence  it  is 
even  now  called  Graves’s  disease  by  thefengTish.  These  authors,  however,  had 
not  recognized  the  exophthalmus  as  b^jjg  one  of  the  essential  symptoms  of  the 
disease;  this  was  first  done  by  Basedow,  who  in  1840  did  the  pioneer  work  in 
demonstrating  the  whole  triad  o/^2Fmptoms  of  the  disease. 

In  marked  cases  no  dis^  \ ier  to  diagnosticate  than  this ;  even  from  a 

distance  we  can  tell  what  ti^S^atient’s  trouble  is.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  numerous  cases  in/Fhpir  some  of  the  symptoms  are  less  pronounced  or  are 
even  wanting  altogethay^o  that  the  diagnosis  becomes  difficult.  If  in  this  con¬ 
nection  we  take  OnGjthe  exophthalmus  into  account,  we  find  that  it  may  be 
slight,  absent  aljjos^ther,  or  confined  to  one  eye.  When  exophthalmus  is  ab¬ 
sent,  Yon  Graflwsi symptom  is  still  sometimes  present,  so  that  this  is  not  to  be 
regarded^rafty  as  the  consequence  of  the  exophthalmus ;  but  this  symptom  is 
not  constakr  either,  and  in  the  same  case  may  be  sometimes  present,  sometimes 

v  ' I^cisely  as  the  separate  symptoms  of  Basedow’s  disease  may  show  great 
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variations  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  their  development,  so  also  may  the 
character  which  the  course  of  the  disease  assumes  vary  exceedingly.  Although 
as  a  general  thing  the  course  is  very  chronic,  yet  cases  are  known  in  which  the 
disease  has  been  very  acute  in  its  onset.  Trousseau  gives  an  account  of  a 
woman  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  had  developed  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night,  which  she  had  spent  in  tears,  lamenting  the  death  of  her  father. 
The  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease,  too,  may  be  so  speedy  that  within  a 
few  weeks  it  leads  to  recovery  or  to  death. 

The  essential  nature  of  Basedow’s  disease  is  at  present  obscure,  since  most 
autopsies  give  negative  results.  In  consideration  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  especially  in  consideration  of  the  absence  of  demonstrable  anatomical 
lesions,  it  must  be  assumed  that  a  disturbance  of  innervation  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  disease.  As  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  the  sympathetic  is  the  part  whose 
function  appears  to  be  disturbed.  In  consequence  of  this  we  find  a  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  in  the  district  supplied  by  the  carotids — a  dilatation  which  is 
manifest  even  to  external  observation  in  the  pulsation  of  the  carotids.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  distention  of  the  arterial  vessels  in  the  thyroid  gland  and  the 
orbit  that  the  thyroid  dilatation  and  the  exophthalmus  develop,  and  both  con¬ 
ditions  therefore  disappear  at  death.  Yon  Graefe’s  symptom,  too,  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  disturbance  of  innervation  on  the  part  of  the  sympathetic,  which 
supplies  the  organic  levator  of  the  lid  (musculus  palpebralis  superior) ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  changes  have  been  found  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  some  autopsies,  but  in  other  autopsies  they  have  not  been  found.  In 
the  latter  class  of  cases  the  focus  of  disease  must  be  conjectured  to  be  in  the 
central  nervous  system  itself — that  is,  in  the  medulla  oblongata  or  in  the  cer¬ 
vical  part  of  the  cord. 


IV.  Tumors  of  the  Orbit. 

135.  Tumors  of  the  orbit — in  the  widest  sense  of  the  M^^-have  in 
common  one  very  important  symptom,  namely,  exophthffijms.  To  de¬ 
termine  the  site  of  the  tumor,  attention  must  be  pai^N^  the  nature  of 
the  protrusion :  whether  the  latter  is  directed ^0nght  forward,  or 
whether  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  lateral  dmjfiS^fnent  of  the  eyeball. 
With  the  same  object  in  view  we  test  the  ^lo^inty  of  the  eye  in  all 
directions.  Then  we  try  to  palpate  the  tumor  itself,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  an  account  of  its  size,  form,  consistency,  mobility,  etc.  If  the 
tumor  lies  deep  in  the  orbit,  we  encl  [j^r  to  penetrate  with  the  little 
finger  as  deeply  as  possible  be^gM^he  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the 
eyeball  (under  narcosis,  if  nece^S^r),  so  as  to  get  at  the  tumor.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  examination  shoidki  Uncompleted  by  the  determination  of  the 
visual  acuity  and  of  the  relics  afforded  by  ophthalmoscopic  examina¬ 
tion,  by  which  we  ascd*R^)i  whether  and  in  what  way  the  optic  nerve 
has  suffered  injury  H^0the  tumor. 

(a)  Cysts. — Tfo&nost  frequent  of  these  are  the  dermoid  cysts,  which 
are  congenital, which  often  develop  to  a  more  considerable  size 
after  birth.  jAey  lie  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  orbit,  and  there  usually 
ln  its  upp^pand  outer  or  its  upper  and  inner  angle.  On  account  of 
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their  superficial  situation  they  do  not  displace  the  eyeball,  but  push  for¬ 
ward  the  skin  of  the  lids,  through  which  they  can  readily  be  felt  as 
round  movable  tumors  of  the  size  of  a  bean  or  walnut.  Upon  extirpat¬ 
ing  them  one  can  convince  himself  that  they  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
unilocular  cysts  with  pultaceous  or  sebiform  contents ;  sometimes  pro¬ 
cesses  from  them  extend  pretty  deep  into  the  orbit,  and  thus  render 
their  complete  removal  difficult.  The  only  harm  that  the  dermoid 
cysts  produce  is  the  disfigurement  caused  by  them,  and  this,  moreover, 
is  the  only  reason  for  the  rather  frequent  attempts  that  are  made  to 
extirpate  them.  In  doing  this,  we  must  go  to  work  very  carefully  to 
dissect  out  the  cysts,  as  far  as  may  he,  unopened.  If  the  wall  of  the 
cyst,  which  often  is  thin,  breaks  prematurely,  a  part  of  it  may  easily  be 
left  behind  and  give  rise  to  recurrences. 

(Z>)  Vascular  Tumors. — Belonging  to  vascular  tumors,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  are  vascular  dilatations  (aneurisms)  and  new  growths 
consisting  of  vessels  (angiomata).  Both  the  one  and  the  other  occur, 
although  rarely,  in  the  orbit.  Among  the  angiomata  we  here  meet 
with  are  the  two  forms  that  also  occur  in  the  lids  (the  teleangiectasis 
and  the  cavernous  tumor,  see  page  505).  The  former  is  congenital, 
and  is  originally  seated  in  the  lids,  from  which  it  may  gradually  extend 
into  the  orbit.  The  diagnosis  therefore  is  easy,  since  upon  the  lids  the 
tumor  is  exposed  to  view.  Its  treatment  when  in  the  orbit  is  the  same 
as  when  upon  the  lids.  Cavernous  tumors,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  just  named,  usually  develop  first  within  the  orbit  and  grow  slow¬ 
ly,  pushing  the  eyeball  farther  and  farther  before  them.  As  long  as 
they  are  situated  wholly  within  the  depth  of  the  Q4&t,  their  correct 
diagnosis  can  be  made  only  from  the  variable  Lime  which  these 
tumors  possess.  We  can  diminish  their  sizeJ^L^ressing  the  eyeball 
back  into  the  orbit,  and,  on  the  other  hand, t^ybecome  more  swollen 
in  the  acts  of  crying,  straining,  etc.  Whei^me  vascular  tumors  become 
larger  and  extend  farther  forward  ti^Q^feam  with  a  bluish  luster 
through  the  skin  of  the  lids,  and  ddaV^biood-vessels  are  seen  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  latter ;  in^feis  case  the  diagnosis  is,  of  course, 
easy.  When  we  see  that  thesa  rfcrmors  are  putting  the  eye  in  danger 
through  the  progressive  protaraSn  to  which  they  give  rise,  we  must  re¬ 
move  them.  Extirpation  ^ffi&he  knife  is  principally  adapted  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  tunmVfe  sharply  limited  and  is  inclosed  in  a  fibrous 
capsule ;  for  the  caaTojka  more  diffuse  vascular  tumor  electrolytic  treat¬ 
ment  is  indicated. 

(c)  MalignfoqQTiimors. — Both  sarcomata  and  carcinomata  occur  in 
the  orbit.  TAe/former  are  far  more  frequent,  and  may  take  their  start- 
ing-poin^fidm  hone,  from  periosteum,  from  the  muscles  or  connective 
tissue  op^ne  orbit,  from  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  even  from  the  optic 
nerv^nd  its  sheaths.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  them  are  the  sarco- 
mara^Xvnich  develop  primarily  in  the  eyeball,  and,  after  breaking  through 
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the  posterior  wall  of  the  latter,  grow  out  into  the  orbit,  at  the  same 
time  pushing  the  eyeball  forward.  Orbital  sarcomata  are  usually 
rounded,  pretty  soft,  and  sharply  defined,  because  they  are  inclosed  in 
an  envelope  of  connective  tissue. 

Primary  carcinomata  of  the  orbit  are  very  rare ;  they  start  from  the 
lachrymal  gland.  On  the  other  hand,  it  frequently  happens  that  car¬ 
cinomata  the  original  seat  of  which  is  in  the  lids  or  the  conjunctiva, 
grow  inward  into  the  orbit. 

If  malignant  tumors  are  not  removed  early,  they  push  the  eye  more 
and  more  out  of  the  orbit,  afterward  destroy,  it,  and  finally  fill  the  en¬ 
tire  orbit,  from  whose  anterior  opening  they  project  as  large,  ulcerated, 
readily  bleeding  masses.  Still  later  they  pass  over  to  structures  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  orbit,  and  especially  to  the  brain ;  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands  swell  up,  and  metastases  form  in  the  internal  organs.  The  pa¬ 
tient  succumbs  from  exhaustion  or  from  a  transmission  of  the  growth 
to  vital  organs.  To  this  course  a  stop  can  be  put  only  by  as  early  and  as 
radical  a  removal  of  the  growth  as  possible.  Small  encapsulated  sarco¬ 
mata  can  be  cleanly  enucleated  with  preservation  of  the  rest  of  the 
contents  of  the  orbit.  Large  tumors,  particularly  if  they  are  not  sharp¬ 
ly  circumscribed,  demand  the  removal  of  the  entire  contents  of  the 
orbit  (exenteratio  orbitse,  see  §  168),  in  doing  which  the  eye,  even  when 
it  still  retains  its  ability  to  see,  must  be  sacrificed. 


Histological  examination  of  dermoid  cysts  shows  that  their  wall  possesses 
essentially  the  structure  of  the  external  skin— it  consists,  that  is,  of  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  connective  tissue,  the  papillary  body,  which  supports  an  epithelial 
lining  like  that  of  the  external  skin,  and  which  not  infrequently  oo^tains  hair- 
follicles  and  glands  (sebaceous  and  sweat  glands).  The  conten^gf  fhe  cyst  is 
mostly  like  porridge  or  sebum,  and  is  formed  of  the  exfoliat^0jpithelial  cells, 
and  the  secretion  of  the  glands  contained  in  its  walls ;  in  cases  hair,  and 

even  teeth,  have  been  found  in  it.  Sometimes  the  con<te@of  the  cyst  are  con¬ 
verted  into  an  oily  or  honev-like  liquid  (oil-cysts  and^Trohfey-cysts  or  meliceris) ; 
or  they  may  even  become  like  serum.  The  anat&niyai  structure  of  these  cysts 
ranges  them  in  the  series  of  dermoid  cysts — i.  4^,  oTHfiose  which  are  imagined 
to  have  developed  through  an  invaginatioiOp  the  external  germinal  layer, 
which  then  develops  afterward  into  a  cy^  (Remak).  Many  of  the  cysts  with 
serous  contents  may  perhaps  have  origin|ftJ5r  from  an  analogous  invagination  of 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane  (PanasV  ^ji^Aructure  and  mode  of  development 


dermoid  cysts  are  allied  to  the  de, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  aberran 
ties  of  tumors  are  distinguishe 


Is  of  the  corneal  margin,  which  likewise 
Is  of  skin  (see  page  111).  The  two  varie- 
w  sfinically  by  the  fact  that  the  first  are  deeply 

placed  cavities ;  the  second^rtJ})erficially  situated,  flat,  expanded,  wmrtlike  struct¬ 
ures. 

Another  form  qf  Mnk>r  with  which  the  dermoid  cysts  might  occasionally  be 
confounded  are  c&retyri.  These  consist  of  a  herniaform  extrusion  of 

the  dura  mater  dnfb  the  orbit.  A  sac  is  formed  by  them  which  is  either  filled 
with  cerebr^yjJra^l  fluid  (meningocele)  or  which  also  contains  brain-substance 
{encephal^u&rr. 


Hernise  cerebri  develop  at  those  regions  of  the  skull  at  which 
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the  bones  come  into  apposition  by  sutures.  In  the  orbit  they  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  situated  above  and  to  the  inner  side,  where  they  utilize  for  their  avenue 
of  escape  from  the  cranial  cavity  the  suture  between  the  ethmoid  and  frontal 
bones.  Meningocele  of  the  orbit,  therefore,  is  ordinarily  represented  by  a  tumor 
which  is  situated  in  the  upper  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  is  covered  by  normal 
skin,  is  distinctly  fluctuant,  and  has  existed  since  birth.  Since  dermoid  cysts 
also  are  congenital  and  frequently  occupy  the  same  spot,  an  error  in  diagnosis 
might  be  readily  made.  Such  an  error  might  possibly  lead  to  the  worst  conse¬ 
quences,  if  extirpation  of  the  meningocele,  which  may  be  followed  by  menin¬ 
gitis,  should  be  thereupon  performed.  It  is  hence  important  to  know  how  such 
a  mistake  can  be  avoided.  The  signs  which  principally  distinguish  a  meningo¬ 
cele  from  the  dermoid  cysts  are  as  follows:  1.  A  meningocele  is  immovably  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bone.  Not  infrequently  we  are  able  to  feel  with  our  finger  the 
opening  in  the  bone  through  which  the  meningocele  communicates  with  the 
cranial  cavity  (hernial  orifice).  2.  A  meningocele  shows  the  pulsatory  and  re¬ 
spiratory  oscillations  which  are  communicated  to  it  from  the  brain.  3.  A  me¬ 
ningocele  can  be  diminished  in  size  by  pressure  with  the  fingers,  since  their  fluid 
contents  are  in  part  pushed  back  into  the  cranial  cavity.  At  the  same  time 
symptoms  of  increased  cerebral  pressure,  like  vertigo,  nausea,  deviation  of  the 
eyes,  convulsions,  etc. ,  may  make  their  appearance.  4.  In  order  to  be  perfectly 
certain,  we  make  an  exploratory  puncture  of  the  cyst.  In  doing  this  we  must 
proceed  under  rigid  antiseptic  precautions,  so  as  not  to  excite  inflammation  of 
the  cyst  and  consequent  meningitis.  The  diagnosis  becomes  more  difficult,  or 
is  even  impossible,  when  the  communication  between  the  meningocele  and  the 
cranial  cavity  (the  subdural  space)  is  obliterated ;  but  then  in  this  case  removal 
of  the  tumor  is  not  associated  with  danger  of  any  sort.  In  all  other  cases  the 
indication  is  to  leave  meningoceles— which  anyway  are  very  rare — undisturbed. 

Besides  those  already  given,  the  only  cysts  of  the  orbit  Requiring  mention 
are  those  formed  by  entozoa  (cysticercus  and  echinococqus),  and  also  the  con¬ 
genital  cysts  of  the  lower  lid  in  microthalmus  (page  33QH>* 

Pulsating  Exophthalmus. — Under  this  term  ^^penoted  the  following 
complex  of  symptoms :  The  eye  is  protruded ;  the  vessels  of  the  conjunc¬ 

tiva  and  the  lids,  and  often  of  the  surrounding^|g®es,  too,  are  dilated.  If  the 
hand  is  placed  upon  the  tumor,  distinct  pul$ati^n  of  the  eyeball  itself  and  of 
the  surrounding  parts  is  felt;  and  if  the  e^Jff  applied  to  it,  blowing  murmurs 
and  a  continuous  whirring  and  rumbling  sound  are  heard.  The  patient  also- 
hears  the  same  sounds;  he  has  a  consist  rumbling  in  his  head,  as  if  he  were 
standing  near  a  waterfall,  and  hei0^ften  more  disturbed  by  this  than  by  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  eye  can  be  nj^yd  back  into  the  orbit  with  the  hand.  A 
special  feature  distinguishi^C^e^isease  is  the  fact  that  compression  of  the 
carotid  of  the  same  side  asrtifciP  exophthalmus  diminishes  both  the  pulsation  and 
the  sounds  or  causes  1^enr*to  disappear  altogether.  The  visual  power  of  the 
eye  is  in  many  case^  abolished,  and  that,  as  the  ophthalmoscope  shows,  by 
neuritis  of  the  opUfijkrve ;  a  conspicuous  feature  that  is  brought  to  light  at  the 
same  time  beimA^e"  enormous  dilatation  of  the  retinal  vessels.  At  times  there 
are  violentAjfc^in  the  orbit,  and  impairment  of  the  hearing. 

It  has^b|bn  proved  by  a  number  of  autopsies  that  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  this  ^>m|:>lex  of  symptoms  is  an  arterio-venous  aneurism  resulting  from  ruP 
re^^%ie  carotid  into  the  cavernous  sinus.  Through  the  spot  where  t  us 
a^otufe  has  taken  place  the  blood  of  the  carotid  is  discharged  under  a  hi&  1 
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pressure  into  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the  veins  of  the  orbit,  which  empty  into 
it  and  which  are  thus  very  greatly  dilated  and  set  pulsating.  The  rupture  of 
the  carotid  is  most  frequently  caused  by  traumatism,  and  particularly  by  severe 
injuries  of  the  skull  with  fracture  of  the  base ;  rarely  a  spontaneous  rupture  oc¬ 
curs  as  a  result  of  degeneration  of  the  vessel- wall. 

In  rare  cases  the  aneurism  subsides  spontaneously ;  otherwise  it  persists,  and 
may  produce  death  with  cerebral  symptoms  or  by  haemorrhage  from  the  dilated 
vessels.  The  treatment  is  self-evident,  from  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  disap¬ 
pear  as  soon  as  the  carotid  is  compressed  upon  the  affected  side.  Hence  we  try 
first  the  employment  of  compression  by  digital  or  instrumental  pressure  upon 
the  carotid  every  day  for  as  long  a  time  as  can  be  borne.  If  this  procedure, 
after  being  continued  for  some  time,  is  unsuccessful,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to 
tie  the  carotid — an  operation  by  which  most  cases  are  cured. 

Besides  the  tumors  enumerated  above  there  have  also  been  observed  in  the 
orbit,  as  rare  occurrences,  the  following :  Angioma  lipomatodes,  lymphangioma, 
neuroma  plexiforme,  leukaemic  tumors  and  lymphosarcomata  (simultaneously  in 
both  orbits),  cylindromata,  endotlieliomata,  psammomata,  and  osteomata.  The 
osteomata  start  from  the  bony  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  most  frequently  from  the 
frontal  bone.  They  may,  however,  also  develop  in  one  of  the  cavities  adjoining 
the  orbit,  particularly  in  the  frontal  sinus,  and  penetrate  into  the  orbit  itself 
afterward  through  ulceration  of  the  orbital  wall.  They  are  usually  sessile, 
being  attached  to  the  bone  by  a  broad  base.  In  rare  instances  they  are  pedicu- 
lated,  in  which  case  it  occasionally  happens  that  they  undergo  necrosis  spon¬ 
taneously  and  are  then  eliminated.  Most  osteomata  are  as  hard  as  ivory,  so 
that  chisel  and  saw  can  make  scarcely  any  impression  upon  them  (exostosis 
eburnea) ;  but  there  are  also  osteomata  having  a  spongy  or  partly  cartilaginous 
structure.  They  grow  very  slowly,  and  after  a  time  displace  the  eyeball  from  the 
orbit  and  destroy  the  sight  by  compression  of  the  optic  nerve.  For  this  reason 
they  call  for  removal  by  operation,  which  on  account  of  the  gmjW^hardness  of 
the  growth  is  often  very  difficult,  and,  moreover,  is  not  devonPq^danger,  since 
in  its  performance  the  cranial  cavity  may  be  opened.  Heneewe  often  abstain 
from  taking  the  growth  out  radically,  and  satisfy  ourseH^sVith  removing  only 
so  much  of  it  as  projects  into  the  orbit.  When  the  eW©s  been  pushed  out  of 
the  orbit  by  a  large  osteoma  and  has  been  alreadv^ehaered  blind,  it  is  some¬ 
times  better  to  relieve  the  patient  of  his  trouble^bylekucleating  the  eye  wrhich 
has  become  useless,  rather  than  to  expose  hinMo  the  dangers  of  an  extirpation 
of  the  growth. 


Dilatation  of  the  Cavities  adkhning  the  Orbit. — This  disease  com¬ 
monly  affects  the  frontal  sinus  or^  ullary  antrum.  Diseases  of  the  other 

accessory  cavities  of  the  nose,  nmaa^i^,  the  ethmoidal  and  the  sphenoidal  sinuses, 
are  among  the  greatest  of  rarjCTes^and,  besides,  are  for  the  most  part  not  possible 
to  diagnosticate  in  the  living  The  dilatation  of  these  cavities  takes  place 
through  a  bulging  out  ol^jjjjlir  walls.  Hence  even  on  external  inspection  there 
is  visible  a  protrusion  @fhe  corresponding  spot,  namely,  on  the  forehead  in 
enlargement  of  HjV&mtal  sinus,  and  upon  the  cheek  in  enlargement  of  the 
antrum  of  Highlro^^  Moreover,  the  wall  of  these  cavities  which  looks  toward 
the  orbit  is  buigea  outward,  so  that  exophthalmus  takes  place  with  a  coinci¬ 
dent  later^Vrfe^lacement  of  the  eyeball  toward  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the 
ectasis.  VTlir  most  frequent  cause  of  ectasis  of  these  cavities  is  the  accumula- 
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tion  of  secretion  in  them.  They  are  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose,  and  are  lined 
by  processes  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  is  frequently  communicated  to  them,  and  if  the  passage, 
narrow  as  it  frequently  is,  between  the  accessory  cavities  and  the  nares  is 
blocked  by  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  secretion  accumulates  in  the 
former.  As  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  accessory  cavities  does  not  stop  se¬ 
creting,  the  cavities  gradually  become  filled  and  finally  distended  with  secre¬ 
tion.  The  secretion  has  either  a  purulent  or  a  watery  character,  so  that  we 
distinguish  between  empyema  and  dropsy  of  these  cavities.  In  rare  cases  the 
distention  of  the  cavities  is  produced  by  tumors,  such  as  polypi,  osteomata,  or 
malignant  new  growths. 

If  the  distention  of  the  cayities  is  caused  by  fluid,  the  treatment  consists  in 
opening  the  cavities  according  to  the  rules  of  surgery,  and  in  securing  a  perma¬ 
nent  drainage  of  the  secretion.  If  tumors  are  the  cause  of  the  distention,  they 
must  be  extirpated  wherever  possible. 


PART  III. 


ANOMALIES  OF  REFRACTION  AND 
ACCOMMODATION. 


The  eye  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  a  camera  obscura. 
This  consists  of  a  box  blackened  on  the  inside,  the  anterior  wall  of  which 
is  formed  by  a  strong  convex  lens,  which  throws  upon  the  posterior  wall 
an  inverted  imag6  of  the  objects  that  may  chance  to  be  in  front  of  the 
camera.  In  the  human  eye  we  find  instead  of  the  convex  lens  quite  a 
number  of  refracting  surfaces  constituted  by  the  surfaces  bounding  the 
refracting  media  of  the  eye,  namely,  the  cornea,  aqueous  humor,  lens, 
and  vitreous ;  and  in  place  of  the  posterior  wall  is  found  the  retina, 
which  not  only  receives  the  image,  but  also  at  the  same  time  perceives 
it.  Hence  a  diminution  of  visual  power  may  be  produced  by  twro  differ¬ 
ent  causes :  either  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  eye  is  defective,  so  that 
a  sharp  image  is  not  thrown  upon  the  retina,  or  it  is  the  i^tina  that  is 
at  fault  in  that  it  is  not  sensitive  enough.  XA  * 

In  order  to  throw  a  sharp  image  upon  the  retinaiMwioptric  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  eye  must  fulfill  two  conditions.  In  th^»rst  place,  the  re¬ 
fracting  media  must  be  perfectly  transparent.  ®e&ce  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  lens,  etc.,  make  distinct  vision  imppg^Mb.  The  second  condi¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  refractive  power  of  the  me«4£/should  be  such  that  they 
project  an  image  of  external  objects  Is  both  perfectly  distinct 

and  also  lies  precisely  upon  the  retime  Mthe  variations  from  this  rule 
we  designate  as  errors  of  optical  adornment  or  as  errors  of  refraction 
and  accommodation.  The  theort^p^ahese  errors,  as  we  see  it  presented 
to  us  to-day,  forming  a  hannwtious,  well-compacted  whole,  is  chiefly 
Donders’s  work.  It  is  th£ep!etest  portion  of  ophthalmology,  and,  in 
fact,  of  all  medicine;  for  V  is  based  directly  upon  the  application  of 
physical  and  mathena&vcal  laws  to  the  eye.  These  laws,  therefore,  as 
far  as  they  wilUr^q^hre  consideration  here,  must  be  supposed  to  be 
known  in  advn^^v 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  THEORY  OF  GLASSES. 

136.  The  refractive  power  of  a  lens  is  determined  by  the  position 
of  its  principal  focus.  Under  the  latter  name  is  denoted  that  point  at 
which  rays  are  united  which  come  from  an  infinite  distance,  and  hence 
are  parallel  when  they  strike  the  lens. 

In  convex  lenses  which  render  parallel  rays  convergent,  the  princi¬ 
pal  focus  (A7,  Pig.  131)  lies  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  upon  which  the 
rays  fall.  Here  all  the  parallel  rays  are  collected  (hence  “  collecting  ” 
lens).  If  the  luminous  object  is  a  point,  the  rays  also  are  united  into 
a  single  point,  but  otherwise  they  are  united  into  a  diminished,  inverted 


Fig.  131. — Union  of  Parallel  Rays,  effected  by  a  CoWbk 

image  of  the  object.  This  image  is  real — i.  eOfchmed  by  an  actual 
union  of  the  rays  at  this  spot.  Just  as  rays^p^ng  upon  the  lens  in  a 
parallel  direction  ultimately  reach  the  pr.ii|e^al  focus,  F ,  so  also  rays 
which  go  in  the  opposite  direction,  f^^y7,  and  impinge  upon  the 
lens,  will  emerge  from  the  latter  in  a^rallel  direction. 

Concave  lenses  so  refract  the  ray&Jwhich  impinge  upon  them  in  a 
parallel  direction  that  the  lattmj®fccome  divergent  when  they  emerge; 
hence  the  name  “  dispersin^Q)nses  (Fig.  132).  These  rays  never 
come  together,  but,  on  thdxraj^rary,  diverge  farther  and  farther  from 
each  other.  Hence  aiv-ax^m  (real)  focus — i.  e.,  point  of  union  of  the 
lays  does  not  exist  iixtrfis  case.  But  if  an  observer  is  stationed  be¬ 
hind  the  lens — a — and  receives  the  diverging  rays  upon  his 
eye,  he  gets  the  s^^e  impression  as  if  these  rays  came  from  a  point  situ¬ 
ated  upon  th^SJher  side  of  the  lens,  a  point  located  at  F \  where  the 
rays  woul<i^$feet  if  prolonged  backward.  The  observer  accordingly 
believes ^atlie  does  see  the  image  of  the  object  here  as  emitting  par¬ 
allel  ft^^Although  there  is  no  image  in  reality  present  at  this  spot. 
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and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  image  formed  at  any  spot  whatever.  This  ap¬ 
parent  image  is  called  virtual  (formed  at  the  virtual  focus),  and  lies 


Fig.  132.— Dispersion  of  Parallel  Pays  by  a  Concave  Lens. 


upon  the  same  side  as  that  from  which  the  rays  come  to  the  lens. 
Here,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  convex  lenses,  the  law  holds  good  that 
the  path  of  the  rays  is  the  same  when  the  direction  is  reversed.  If 
rays  impinge  upon  the  lens  from  its  posterior  aspect  (a)  with  a  con¬ 
vergence  such  that  they  are  directed  toward  F,  they  will  be  parallel 
upon  their  emergence  from  the  lens  at  its  anterior  aspect. 

The  distance  between  the  principal  focus,  F ,  and  the  optical  center, 
/*,  is  called  the  principal  focal  distance.  In  convex  lenses  this  lies  upon 
the  opposite  side  to  that  upon  which  the  rays  impinge ;  it  is  known  as 
positive  focal  distance,  and  convex  lenses  are  hence  given  the  sign  -f . 
The  converse  is  true  of  concave  lenses,  whose  negative  focakaistance  is 
denoted  by  the  sign  — .  The  refraction  of  rays  by  a  l&^is  greater, 
caeteris  paribus,  the  more  curved  its  surface  is — thaUT^rhe  shorter  its 
radius  of  curvature  is.  pV 

The  numeration  of  lenses,  the  object  of  whpKTs  to  show  their  re¬ 
fractive  power,  is  based  upon  their  princip^lSn^al  distance ;  for,  the 
more  strongly  the  rays  are  refracted,  the^loser  their  point  of  union 
comes  to  the  lens,  and  the  shorter,  the^ol’e,  is  their  principal  focal 
distance.  The  latter  accordingly  is  in^ verse  proportion  to  the  refract¬ 
ing  power  of  the  lens,  and  can  henej0K3  utilized  as  a  measure  for  it.  A 
principal  focal  distance  of  1  is  assumed  as  unity,  and  the  lens 

which  has  this  principal  focal  ^hance  is  called  a  metre-lens  or  dioptre 
(D).  If  2  metre-lenses  arev^jtaced  in  apposition,  twice  the  refractive 
power  is  obtained,  namd<5p2  dioptres  (2  D).  The  principal  focal  dis¬ 
tance  is  now  one  half^jat  of  the  former  lens — i.  e.,  -£  metre  =  50  cen¬ 
timetres.  Instea^oS^ placing  2  metre-lenses  in  apposition,  we  may 
grind  a  lens  whd^^urvature  is  twice  as  large  (or  whose  radius  of  curva¬ 
ture  is  halJ  -ge)  as  that  of  the  single  metre-lens.  We  thus  get  a 


iens  of  a^  'e  refracting  power  and  a  principal  focal  distance  of 
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50  centimetres.  In  analogous  fashion  a  lens  of  4  D  would  have  one 
fourth  the  focal  distance  of  the  metre-lens — i.  e.,  100  cm.  -v-  4  =  25  cm. 
A  lens  of  i  D  refractive  power  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  focal  distance 
of  100  cm.  -f-  %  =  200  cm.  The  focal  distance  of  a  lens  of  n  D  is  thus 
100  cm.  -f-  n.  The  trial-cases  ordinarily  employed  for  examining  the 
eye  contain  lenses  from  0*25  D  up  to  20  D. 

137.  The  lenses  so  far  considered  have  been  biconvex  and  bicon¬ 
cave.  For  weak  glasses  plano-convex  (Fig.  133,  A)  and  plano-concave 
(Fig.  133,  B)  lenses  are  also  employed,  the  refracting  power  of  which 


Fig.  133.— A,  plano-convex  lens  ;  B,  plano-concave  lens  ;  C,  positive  meniscus  ;  A  negative 
meniscus  ;  E,  convex  cylindrical  lens  ;  F,  concave  cylindrical  lens. 


is  one  half  of  that  which  the  doubly  curved  lenses  possess,  the  curvature 
of  the  surface  being  the  same.  There  are  also  lenses  one  surface  of 
which  is  convex,  the  other  concave.  If  the  radius  of^Vrvature  of  the 
two  surfaces  is  the  same,  so  that  they  are  parallel  ach  other,  the 

glass  acts  like  a  plane  glass.  This  is  the  case  iaA&e  coquille  or  pro¬ 
tective  glasses.  Such  lenses  have  refracting  imwer  only  when  the  cur¬ 
vature  of  one  surface  surpasses  that  of  th&^tner  (meniscus).  If  the 
convex  bulges  more  than  the  concave  s»ra^e,  the  lens  acts  as  a  convex 
lens  (positive  meniscus,  Fig.  133,  CA  vlf}  on  the  contrary,  the  concave 
is  more  strongly  curved  than  the  co^Sex  side,  the  combination  acts  as  a 
concave  lens  (negative  meniscus^  Fig.  133,  D).  Menisci  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  ordinary  lensea^Apt  we  see  as  distinctly  when  looking 
through  the  marginal  poi^i^w  the  glasses  as  when  looking  through 
their  center,  while  ordin^vlenses  give  distorted  images  when  we  look 
through  their  marg^faNportion.  Hence,  menisci  are  also  called  pen- 
scopic  *  glasses.  Tlmjrare,  however,  only  suited  for  weak  glasses,  since 
the  higher  numMpof  menisci  are  too  heavy. 

Besides^ t]^>Lttises  just  given,  which  are  called  collectively  spherical 
lenses,  th^^^re  also  cylindrical  lenses.  If  we  image  a  segment  cut 
out  of  a  o^nnder  (Fig.  134),  this  segment  forms  a  convex  cylindrical 


*  From  Kepi,  about,  and  (TKoneiv,  to  see. 
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lens  (Fig.  133,  E).  This  has  the  property  of  allowing  rays  which  im¬ 
pinge  along  its  axis,  a  a  (Fig.  134),  to  pass  without  deflecting  them. 
Rays  which  impinge  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  along  a  line  corre¬ 
sponding  to  b  b  b,  undergo  the  maximum  refraction — i.  e.,  that  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  curvature  of  the  cylindrical  calotte.  Rays  which 
pass  through  the  lens  in  meridians  lying  between  the  two  main  direc¬ 
tions  undergo  a  deflection  which  has  a  value  somewhere  between  zero 
and  the  maximum,  varying  according  to  the  angle  that  the  meridian  in 
which  the  rays  impinge  upon  the  lens  forms  with  the  axis.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  concave  cylindrical  lenses  (Fig.  133,  F ),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  the  mold  of  the  positive  cylinder. 

Since  cylindrical  lenses  refract  unequally  the  rays  impinging  upon 
them  in  different  meridians,  they  are  calculated  to  compensate  for  a 
difference  in  refrangibility  existing  in  the  different  meridians  of  the  eye ; 
they  serve,  accordingly,  to  correct  regular  astigmatism. 

Prisms  are  employed  for  glasses  either  alone  or  combined  with 
lenses.  The  number  engraved  upon  prisms  indicates  their  refracting 
angle ;  the  deflection  which  the  rays  undergo  amounts  in  the  case  of 
weak  prisms  to  one  half  this  angle.  Prisms  find  their  chief  application 
in  insufficiency  and  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

Protective  glasses  for  shielding  the  eye  against  light  are  made  of 
various  shades  of  blue  or  gray  glass  (London  smoke).  The  coquille- 
shaped,  curved  glasses  are  the  best, 
since  they  also  moderate,  a  part  of  the 
light  that  comes  in  from  the  side. 

Workmen’s  glasses  for  shielding  the 
eye  against  foreign  bodies  consist  of 
glass,  or,  when  the  intention  is  to  make 
them  unbreakable,  of  mica  or  of  fine 
wire  gauze. 

Stenopceic  *  glasses  consist  of  a 
blackened  disk  of  metal,  in  which  is 
placed  a  small  round  hole  or  a  narrow 
slit.  The  stenopaeic  slit  is  principal]^  ^-1 
used  for  examining  astigmatic 
The  round  stenopaeic  hole  is  sc 
employed  with  advantage  i 
corneal  opacities.  It  i^d^ted  for 
those  cases  in  which  a  nanrm  the  pu¬ 
pillary  area  of  the  cornSPis  clear,  while 
another  part  is^c^Aipied  by  a  semi¬ 
transparent  spo^vfcloudiness,  which  cause  disturbance  of  vision  through 
diffusion  of  ligh^  If  the  disk  is  held  before  the  eye  in  such  a  way  that 


Fig.  134.— The  Convex  Cylindrical 
Lens  considered  as  a  Segment 
of  a  Cylinder. 


:  w 


*  From  (TT6i '6s,  narrow,  and  07r^,  peep-hole. 
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the  aperture  lies  in  front  of  the  transparent  portion  of  the  cornea,  the 
latter  alone  is  used  for  seeing,  and  the  opacity  which  causes  the  disturb¬ 
ance  is  entirely  excluded.  Since  a  man  has  only  a  very  small  field  of 
vision  in  looking  through  such  an  aperture,  and  since,  moreover,  he  can 
not  move  his  eye  about  behind  it,  stenopaeic  glasses  are  not  suited  for 
going  about,  but  they  often  enable  the  patient  (who  can  best  manage 
them  by  holding  them  in  his  hand)  to  read  in  cases  in  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  so  in  any  other  way. 


Old  System  of  Numbering  Lenses. — Up  to  a  few  years  ago  lenses  were 
not  numbered  according  to  the  metric  system,  but  according  to  the  inch  sys¬ 
tem,  and  even  at  present  most  opticians  sell  lenses  of  this  sort.  The  unit  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  old  system  of  numbering  was  a  lens  of  1  inch  focal  dis¬ 
tance.  A  lens  of  10  inches  focal  distance  has  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  refractive 
power  of  the  1-inch  lens,  and  hence  is  denoted  by  the  figure  ^  i  f°r  the  same 
reason  a  lens  of  30  inches  focal  distance  is  called  a  lens,  and  so  on.  The  re¬ 
fractive  power  of  the  glass  is  thus  expressed  by  a  fraction,  whose  denominator 
is  the  principal  focal  distance,  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  the  refractive 
power  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance.  Upon  the  lenses  themselves  are 
engraved  not  the  fractions  but  their  denominators — i.  e.,  the  focal  distances. 
The  numbers  contained  in  the  old  cases  of  glasses  run  ordinarily  from  the  weak¬ 
est  glass,  No.  80,  up  to  No.  2  or  1  To  speak  precisely,  these  numbers  do  not 
give  the  focal  distance  of  the  glasses,  but  their  radius  of  curvature.  The  opti¬ 
cian  does  not  grind  lenses  of  a  certain  refractive  power,  but  lenses  of  a  certain 
curvature — corresponding  to  the  curvature  of  his  grinding  tool — and  marks 
the  radius  of  curvature  upon  the  glass  as  its  number.  It  happens  that  the  glass 
usually  employed  for  lenses  has  an  index  of  refraction  such  that  the  radius  of 
curvature  has  about  the  same  value  as  the  focal  distanc^^Hrtiat  without  too 
great  error  we  can  assume  the  number  marked  upon  the  glgs^to  oe  the  principal 
focal  distance.  It  was  the  most  important  advantag/^Hch  the  old  system  of 
numbering  glasses  had  to  offer,  that  from  the  numj^fc^f  the  glass  one  knew  at 
once  its  focal  distance,  and  did  not  have  to  calcinate?  it,  as  with  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem.  To  compensate  for  this,  the  old  systena^Oumbering  had  so  many  disad¬ 
vantages  that  it  was  seen  to  be  necessary  \pj|ivb  it  up.  The  refractive  power 
of  the  lens  was  expressed  by  fractions,  v&tich  made  the  work  of  calculating  the 
values  of  lenses  rather  complicated.  T^^very  unit  of  the  system — namely,  the 
inch — varied  in  magnitude  in  the  Afferent  countries,  so  that  a  No.  10  glass 
bought  in  Paris  had  a  different  distance  from  that  of  one  of  the  same 

number  which  had  been  m^deCp  London  or  in  Vienna.  In  fact,  the  inch  is 
everywhere  destined  to  drp^SjHo  oblivion.  So  when  Nagel,  in  1866,  first  pro¬ 
posed  the  metre-lens  a^flnpunit  of  a  new  system  of  numeration,  his  idea  soon 
found  acceptance,  and  rorally  also  passed  into  practical  use,  after  an  interna¬ 
tional  commission  wanted  for  this  purpose,  upon  the  motion  of  Monoyer,  had 
declared  itself  in^fayor  of  the  metric  system  of  designating  glasses. 

The  of  the  numbers  of  one  system  into  those  of  the  other  is  very 

simple,  iftetre  measures  from  37  to  39  inches,  according  to  the  length  of 

the  inchi  indifferent  countries.  If  we  are  not  concerned  in  making  a  precise 
estirarte^ve  may,  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  the  calculation  in  our  heads,  re- 
g{fgd  the  metre  as  about  40  inches.  A  glass  of  40  inches  focal  distance  (4V  glass) 
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is,  therefore,  about  a  dioptre.  A  No.  10  glass  (y1^) — i.  e.,  of  10  inches  focal 
distance — has  one  fourth  the  focal  distance  of  a  No.  40  glass,  and  is  therefore  four 
times  as  strong  as  the  latter ;  it  is  accordingly  4  dioptres.  Hence,  we  get  at 
the  value  of  the  old  number  in  dioptres  if  we  divide  40  by  the  old  number.  The 
conversion  of  the  new  numbers  into  the  old  is  done  in  a  similar  way:  e.  g.,  5  D 
have  one  fifth  the  focal  distance  of  1  B.  The  latter  is  about  40  inches ;  5  D, 
therefore,  have  a  focal  distance  of  40  5  =  8  inches.  Hence,  the  old  number 

is  converted  into  the  new,  or  the  new  into  the  old,  by  dividing  40  by  the  given 
number,  when  the  number  of  the  other  system  is  then  at  once  obtained. 

The  problem  very  often  confronts  the  physician  of  determining  the  strength 
of  a  glass  which  the  patient  brings  along  with  him.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
no  great  precision  is  required,  we  may  employ  the  following  methods  for  de¬ 
termining  the  strength  of  a  lens  : 

1.  Direct  measurement  of  the  focal  distance.  We  station  ourselves  with 

the  glass — supposing  it  to  be  a  strong  convex  glass — close  to  the  wall  of  a  room 
which  is  situated  opposite  the  window,  and  throw  with  the  glass  an  image  of 
the  window  upon  the  wall.  Then  we  measure  that  distance  of  the  glass  from 
the  wall  at  which  the  image  is  the  sharpest.  This  distance  gives  the  principal 
focal  distance  of  the  glass  directly.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  distance  to  be 
20  centimetres;  then  the  number  of  the  glass  would  be  100  -r-  20  =  5  B.  In 
doing  this  the  not  quite  proper  assumption  is  made  that  the  window  is  at  an 
infinite  distance  from  the  glass,  since  the  principal  focus  is  the  point  of  union 
of  rays  that  are  parallel — i.  e.,  come  from  an  infinite  distance  and  impinge  from 
the  lens.  But  this  error  is  negligible  when  the  window  is  distant  not  less 
than  6  metres  from  the  wall.  At  smaller  distances  this  procedure,  however,  is 
not  applicable.  Moreover,  it  can  not  be  used  for  weak  convex  glasses,  which  do 
not  afford  a  sufficiently  distinct  image ;  nor  for  concave  glasses,  which  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  real  image  at  all.  For  these  two  cases  we  must  add  to  the  glass  to  be 
tested  a  strong  convex  lens  of  known  focal  distance  and  determine  the  focal  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  two  together.  Then  from  the  number  of  dioptres  cc^cf@%nding  to 
the  combined  focal  distance  must  be  subtracted  the  number  of  ,clidptres  added. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  found  that  a  certain  glapOiombined  with  a 
lens  of  +  10  B  throws  a  distinct  image  upon  the  wall  at  j^dptance  of  14  centi¬ 
metres.  7  B  correspond  to  a  focal  distance  of  14  centipede's,  for  100  -4-  14  =  7. 
Since  the  auxiliary  glass  was  one  of  10  D,  the  glassp^fiwL  is  being  determined 
must  be  7  —  10  B  =  —  3  B.  It  is,  therefore,  a^oncave  glass  having  a  refract¬ 
ing  power  of  3  B.  pk 

2.  If  we  have  a  case  of  glasses  at  our  di&pofcm,  we  determine  the  refractive 

power  of  a  lens  most  speedily  by  placing  le^M^of  the  contrary  sign  before  it  until 
we  have  found  a  lens  which  completelvyfc^ralizes  the  first  one.  So  if  we  had 
to  search  for  the  number  of  a  conca^^pns  we  would  keep  adding  to  it  stronger 
and  stronger  convex  lenses  untd«tl(^tombined  action  of  both  lenses  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  plane  glass.  This  case  when  vision  through  the  combination 

is  the  same  as  wfitli  the  na^q^eye.  A  still  more  certain  way  of  deciding  this 
question  is  by  parallactic/d^nacement.  If  we  look  at  a  distant  object  through 
a  concave  glass  and  thtffrvtfove  the  glass  to  and  fro  before  the  eye,  the  object 
executes  an  apparefi^^^vement  in  the  same  sense ;  but  if  we  look  through  a 
convex  glass,  the  apparent  movement  of  the  object  takes  place  in  the  contrary 
direction.  HeneL  as  long  as  one  of  the  two  superimposed  glasses  is  in  excess 
°f  the  otlw/^e  get  a  parallactic  displacement  in  one  direction  or  the  other — a 
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displacement  which  disappears  the  moment  we  combine  two  perfectly  similar 
glasses  of  different  sign. 

The  general  practitioner  who  does  not  care  to  buy  a  complete  trial-case  can 
get  along  with  one  having  a  smaller  number  of  glasses  (10  to  12  convex  and  as 
many  concave),  as  by  their  combination  he  can  produce  the  other  numbers. 

The  effect  of  the  glasses  depends  not  only  upon  their  refractive  power,  but 
also  upon  their  distance  from  the  eye.  The  effect  of  concave  glasses  is  weak¬ 
ened  and  of  convex  glasses  is  strengthened  the  farther  they  are  held  from  the 
eye.  We  hence  see  old  people  whose  convex  glasses  have  already  become  too 
weak  for  reading  frequently  push  their  glasses  far  down  on  the  nose  so  as  to 
carry  them  awTay  from  the  eye.  The  stronger  the  glass  the  greater  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  its  distance  from  the  eye  exerts.  For  this  reason  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  separate  numbers  are  not  required  to  be  so  numerous  in  the  case  of 
the  stronger  glasses  as  in  the  weaker  ones,  since  the  effect  of  the  former  can  be 
readily  increased  or  weakened  by  slight  alterations  in  its  distance.  This  is 
mainly  of  advantage  to  those  that  have  been  operated  upon  for  cataract,  who 
possess  no  power  of  accommodation,  and  hence  with  their  strong  convex  glasses 
can  never  have  their  sight  adjusted  except  for  one  definite  distance.  By  slightly 
displacing  the  glass  they,  so  far  help  matters  that  with  the  same  glass  they  can 
see  sometimes  a  little  closer  to  them,  sometimes  a  little  farther  off. 

In  the  act  of  displacing  the  glasses  attention  should  be  paid  to  having  the 
centers  of  the  glasses  separated  from  each  other  as  far  as  are  the  pupils  of  the 
person  wearing  the  glasses,  otherwise  he  would  be  looking  through  the  edges  of 
the  latter.  In  this  case  the  images  are  less  distinct,  and,  moreover,  the  glasses 
then  act  like  weak  prisms. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  person  needs  glasses  for  vision  both  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  near  by,  but  that  these  are  of  a  different  strength.  If  the  gaze  has 
to  be  directed  alternately  and  in  rapid  succession  at  far  and  near  objects,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  painter  who  looks  first  at.  tKfcS&ndscape  then  at 
his  canvas,  the  continual  changing  of  glasses  would  be^Jm^  troublesome.  For 
such  cases  glasses  are  employed  composed  of  two  beefed  lenses  which  meet 
along  a  horizontal  plane.  The  upper  half  is  desigi^CNfor  distant,  the  lower  for 
near  vision,  since  in  looking  near  by  the  visu&lAdline  is  somewhat  depressed. 
From  their  inventor,*  w7ho  also  was  the  fircfcjQ^e  them,  such  glasses  are  called 
Franklin  glasses.  Instead  of  joining  twofcemrcite  glasses  together  we  may  also 
order  the  same  glass  ground,  so  as  to  h&^e  a  different  curvature  in  its  upper  half 
from  that  which  it  has  in  its  lower  (b@bal  lenses). 

The  only  advantage  that  glq^s  made  of  rock-crystal,  which  are  much 
dearer  than  those  ground  from  gass^  have  over  the  latter  is  that  on  account  of 
their  superior  hardness  th^  readily  scratched — an  advantage,  however, 

which  is  of  consequence  o«J^n  convex  lenses. 

- - — 

*  [Benjamin  Franklin. — D.] 
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OPTICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  NORMAL  EYE. 


(a)  Refraction . 


138.  By  the  refraction  of  the  eye  we  mean  the  state  of  its  refraction 
in  the  state  of  rest — i.  e.,  in  the  absence  of  any  accommodative  effort. 
The  refraction  of  the  normal  eye  is  so  constituted  that  parallel  rays 
impinging  upon  the  cornea  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  image 
upon  the  retina.  The  retina,  therefore,  is  situated  at  the  principal 
focal  distance  of  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  eye,  and  thus  constitutes 
its  focal  plane.  Such  a  refractive  condition  is  called  emmetropiaf  E 
(Donders). 

In  order  to  follow  the  passage  of  the  rays  through  the  refracting 
media  of  the  eye  we  must  know  precisely  the  curvature  of  the  refracting 
surfaces,  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  index  of  refraction  of 
the  individual  refracting  media.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  we  can  by 
a  complicated  calculation  find  the  path  of  the  rays  from  one  refracting 
surface  to  the  other.  To  facilitate  this  calculation  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  Donders  has  devised  a  simplified  schematic  model,  th z  reduced  or 
schematic  eye  (Fig.  135).  This  has  an  axial  length  of  Millimetres 
(h  h)  and  consists  of  a  single  refracting  substance,  whi«taytoas  an  index 
of  refraction  of  f,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  whicl>Qvpresenting  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  cornea)  has  a  radius  of  tfttyVature  of  5  milli¬ 
metres.  Hence,  the  center  of  curvature  which  cmkcides  with  the  nodal 
point  (&,  Fig.  135)  lies  5  millimetres  behin^Ttftevefracting  surface  and 
15  millimetres  in  front  of  the  retina,  whiS^i  lies  at  the  principal  focal 
distance  of  the  eye  (20  millimetres),  ^his  schematic  eye  varies  very 
essentially  from  the  normal  human  the  principal  focal  distance  of 
which  (axial  length)  amounts  to  24  millimetres  ;  but  calculations 

in  regard  to  the  size  of  retinal^m«ges,  of  diffusion-circles,  etc.,  which 
are  made  upon  the  basis  o£»  schematic  eye,  give  results  which  ap¬ 
proximate  very  closely  t(\Jj}ose  found  for  the  real  eye.  Hence,  for 
practical  purposes  the  IS^ematic  eye  can  without  hesitation  be  made 
the  basis  of  calculatit^rjy^ 

The  calculatrttfCwhich  the  ophthalmic  practitioner  has  most  fre¬ 
quently  to  mak^bncerns  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  of  a  given  ob¬ 
ject.  To  do^Wiis  the  size  of  the  object  and  its  distance  from  the  eye 


*  From  e^eTpos,  in  due  measure,  and  &\J/,  eye. 
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must  be  known.  The  retinal  image  of  the  object  o  o,  is  b  bx  (Fig.  135). 
The  triangles  o  ox  h  and  b  bx  h  are  similar ;  hence,  bbx\  oox  =  blc  :  oh  and 

b  bx  =  °  °l  — .  If  we  call  the  size  of  the  image  ( b  bx)  B ,  that  of  the  ob- 
o  tc 

ject  ( o  Oj)  0,  and  the  distance  of  the  latter  ( o  h)  from  the  eye  E ,  thea 
0  x 15  mm 

B  =  —  ^ The  size  of  the  retinal  image  is  therefore  directly 

proportional  to  the  size  of  the  object  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye.  E.  g.,  a  rod  1  metre  high 


Fig.  135. — Reduced  (Schematic)  Eye  of  Donders. 


placed  at  a  distance  of  15  metres  from  the  eye  would  give  a  retinal 

i  7~)  1,000  mm. X 15  mm.  .  mi.  A 

image  whose  altitude  B  = - - =  mm.  This  rod,  it 

&  lo,000  mm.  A; 

approximated  to  one  third  of  the  distance — i.  e^^metres — would  give 


1,000  mm.  X 15  mm. 


.,  or  three  times  as  great 


a  retinal  image  of  e  . 

°  5,000  mm. 

as  before.  This  sort  of  calculation  i^^A^en  applied  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  size  of  a  diseased  area  of*tlr&-retina,  corresponding  to  which 
is  a  scotoma  in  the  visual  field,  wjpSfc  size  can  be  determined  by  exam¬ 
ination.  The  scotoma  is  then  i^gamed  as  the  object  for  which  the  size 
of  the  retinal  image  is  calcukhjpi. 

>s Zr> 

Visual  Acuity. 

139.  The  smalll^jlhe  objects  that  an  eye  can  distinguish  or  the 
greater  the  dista®^  at  which  it  can  distinguish  an  object  of  given  size, 
the  greater  is  acuity  of  vision  that  it  possesses.  Suppose,  for  in- 
~J- - fu^.^Veye  is  abl e  just  to  distinguish  the  object  a  b  (Fig.  136) 


stance,  th 

at  the  dfiroylce  a  Jc.  Another,  better  eye  still  distinguishes  the  object 
when  m  carried  twice  as  far  off,  to  the  distance  ax  h.  The  size  of  the 
rei;j(fi$Himage  a  is  in  this  case  reduced  to  half  of  that  in  the  former 
J— that  is,  the  visual  acuity  of  the  second  eye  is  twice  as  great  as 
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that  of  the  first.  Instead  of  carrying  the  object  a  b  twice  as  far  off,  we 
may  leave  it  at  the  same  spot  but  make  it  half  as  small  ( a  bn).  In  this 
case,  too,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  would  be  reduced  one  half.  In 
both  cases,  therefore,  a  retinal  image  of  the  same  size  is  obtained,  and 
that,  moreover,  because  the  angle  v  remains  the  same.  This  angle  is 
subtended  by  the  rays  which  pass  from  the  terminal  points  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  through  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye  to  the  retina.  It  is  called  the 
visual  angle  (angulus  visorius),  and  is  the  true  measure  of  the  visual 
acuity.  For  estimating  the  visual  acuity — i.  e.,  the  least  visual  angle — 
there  are  from  the  above  example  two  ways  open  to  us,  both  of  which 
are  made  use  of.  We  may  take  an  object  of  given  size  and  carry  it  off 
with  us  from  the  eye  until  the  farthest  point  at  which  it  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  is  reached.  This,  for  instance,  is  done  when  we  try  to  find  at 
what  distance  an  eye  is  able  to  count  the  fingers  when  extended.  The 
second  way  consists  in  conducting  the  test  at  a  constant  distance,  ob¬ 
jects  of  different  size  being  presented  to  the  eye  and  the  attempt  being 


Pig.  136.— Relation  of  the  Visual  Angle  when  Objects  vary  in  Size  \ 

made  to  find  the  minimum  size  which  the  object  adPhave  and  still  be 
recognized.  This  method  is  employed  when  we  w  the  visual  acuity 
with  test-types. 

What  objects  are  best  adapted  for  te£tmg)tJie  visual  acuity  ?  A 
single  dot,  the  distance  of  which  from  tlj5V&ye  is  altered,  is  unsuitable 
because  the  visibility  of  a  dot  depends i^ssTipon  the  visual  angle  which 
it  subtends  than  upon  its  luminosit^v^The  fixed  stars,  radiant  as  they 
are,  are  nothing  but  mathemati^al®^ims  even  when  seen  with  the  most 
powerful  telescopes ;  they  hav^vmerefore,  a  visual  angle  equal  to  zero, 
and  yet  they  are  seen  very  (fleapy.  Every  one  can  recall  having  seen  a 
cross  upon  the  top  of  ^a^hurch-spire,  when  sparkling  in  the  luster  of 
the  setting  sun,  at  distara^s  at  which  the  church-spire  itself  was  scarcely 
distinguishable.  Forums  reason  we  select  for  the  test  not  one  but  two 
points  (or  two  p^rMiel  lines)  and  then  determine  the  greatest  distance 
at  which  they  canNtill  be  perceived  as  separate  objects.  From  this  can 
be  readily  c^rau^ited  the  minimum  visual  angle,  which  for  a  normal  eye 
amounts  ^a^out  1'  (Volkmann).  On  the  basis  of  this  determination 
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Snellen  has  constructed  his  test-types.  These  consist  of  letters  of  vary¬ 
ing  size  arranged  in  rows.  Each  row  contains  letters  of  the  same  size, 
and  has  a  number  inscribed  over  it.  This  number  gives  the  distance 
in  metres  at  which  the  separate  letters  of  the  row  ought  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  normal  eye.  For  example,  the  letter  F  (Fig.  137)  has 
been  taken  from  the  row  with  the  superscription  12,  and  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  read  at  a  distance  of  12  metres.  Like  all  the  other  letters 
of  the  test-card,  it  is  inscribed  within  a  square,  whose 
sides  are  divided  by  partition  lines  into  5  parts  each. 
The  dimensions  are  so  chosen  that  the  whole  square 
appears  under  an  angle  of  5'  at  the  given  distance 
(12  metres  in  the  example  selected).  Each  partial 
square  is  hence  seen  under  an  angle  of  1',  which  is 
the  minimum  visual  angle  for  the  normal  eye.  But 
the  details  of  the  letter,  upon  the  recognition  of  which 
the  ability  to  decipher  the  whole  letter  depends,  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  size  of  the  partial  squares.  A  normal 
eye  will,  therefore,  distinguish  Snellen’s  test-types  at  the  distances 
given  above  the  separate  rows.  It  will  see  the  letter  F  (Fig.  137)  at 
12  metres  and  its  visual  acuity  N*  =  tI  —  1*  As  a  general  thing, 
however,  we  make  the  person  under  examination  stand  always  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  card — namely,  6  metres.  If  at  this  distance  he 
distinguishes  the  lowermost  row  which  has  6  written  over  it,  he  has 
S  =  &  =  1 ;  but  if,  for  instance,  he  distinguishes  only  the  uppermost 


Fig.  137.— A  Letter 
from  Snellen’s 
Test-car  o. 


letters,  No.  60,  S  =  =  yV 


Hence,  S  always  =  4,  V*  which  d  is  the 
distance  at  which  the  reading  is  done,  and  D  tl^^u^nber  of  the  row 
read. 

The  testing  of  vision  near  by  is  made  with/imhll  print,  namely,  with 
the  low  numbers  of  Jager’s  or  Snellen’s  ^pes.  In  doing  this,  we 
try  to  determine  two  distinct  thin^^iMiely,  what  is  the  smallest- 
sized  print  that  can  be  read,  and  wh^^l the  least  and  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  at  which  it  is  legible.  It  evident  from  Fig.  136  that,  the 
nearer  the  object  approaches  theveye,  the  larger  do  its  retinal  images 
become.  If  the  object,  ax  4^rought  down  to  one  half  the  distance 
— i.  e.,  to  a  b— its  retinalAC^ge  is  made  twice  as  large.  Hence,  the 
smaller  the  objects  argN$re  nearer  we  hold  them  to  the  eye.  Very 
myopic  eyes  often  bavQlefective  visual  acuity,  and  yet  pass  among  the 
laity  as  being  excePtejA,  because  they  can  distinguish  extremely  minute 
objects.  But  ♦^Cejonly  reason  for  this  is  that  they  are  able  to  hold 
objects  extrj  close.  Persons  with  diminished  visual  acuity  like  to 
bring  ob^QVip  extremely  close,  so  as  to  get  quite  large  retinal  images 
from  tft^m^and  in  this  way  make  up  for  what  the  images  lack  in  dis- 

Sehscharfe,  visual  acuity.  In  this  country  V  (=  vision,  or  the  Latin  yisu») 
^usually  employed. — D.] 
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tinctness  or  the  retina  lacks  in  sensitiveness.  Such  persons  are  often 
wrongly  regarded  as  very  myopic. 

When  the  visual  acuity  has  become  so  reduced  that  the  largest  let¬ 
ters  of  Snellen’s  test-card  can  no  longer  be  recognized  at  6  metres,  the 
patient  must  go  up  nearer  to  it,  or  we  select,  instead  of  the  letters,  ob¬ 
jects  that  are  easier  to  distinguish — e.  g.,  the  outspread  fingers,  and  try 
to  find  at  what  distance  they  can  be  counted.  When  the  visual  acuity 
is  still  worse,  nothing  can  be  distinguished  but  the  movements  of  the 
hand  before  the  eye.  When  even  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  so  that  the 
eye  simply  distinguishes  light  from  darkness,  we  say  that  qualitative 
vision  is  lost  and  that  only  quantitative  vision — i.  e.,  mere  perception 
of  light  *  is  present. 

Arlt,  in  1844,  was  the  first  to  introduce  letters  of  different  size  (measured  in 
lines)  as  a  standard  for  determining  the  visual  acuity.  Ten  years  later  Jager 
published  his  scale  of  types,  which  soon  acquired  general  acceptance,  and  which 
even  at  the  present  time  is  frequently  employed.  Practically  these  are  very  use¬ 
ful,  since  they  present  a  great  number  of  successive  grades  in  the  size  of  the 
letters ;  but  they  are  not  arranged  upon  any  scientific  principle.  This  defect 
Snellen  has  supplied  by  his  test-types,  which  at  present  are  the  ones  most 
extensively  employed.  Snellen  has  based  them  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  minimum  visual  angle  for  a  sound  eye  amounts  to  1',  so  that  No.  6  of  the 
test-types,  the  details  of  which  appear  under  an  angle  of  1',  can  still  just  be 
read  at  this  distance.  He  has,  therefore,  assumed  8  =  £  as  the  normal  visual 
acuity.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  is  absolutely  the  greatest  visual 
acuity  that  there  is.  Most  eyes  in  young  persons  see  No.  6  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance,  as  far  as  12  metres  or  even  farther,  so  that  they  may  possibly  have  8  ='  \2 
=  2,  or  more.  S  =  £  is  accordingly  to  be  looked  upon  simply  as  the  minijnum 
to  be  required  of  a  normal  eye ;  if  the  visual  acuity  sinks  below  tlfia  minimum, 
the  eye  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  #as  perfectly  normal.  eyes  of  very 

aged  persons  are  an  exception,  as  such  people  even  withoufcAutfy  disease  often 
shoV  a  visual  acuity  less  than  £ .  The  cause  of  this  lies  nQkny  in  the  lessened 
transparency  of  the  refracting  media  at  an  advanced  a£«Qnd  more  particularly 
in  the  very  dark-colored  nucleus  of  the  lens. 

In  order  that  persons  who  have  a  vision  8  >C§3^K7  not  have  to  go  beyond 
a  distance  of  6  metres,  Snellen’s  cards  are  prci^dea  with  still  smaller  letters — 
namely,  with  the  numbers  from  5  to  2.  The^^moreover,  can  be  used  for  those 
cases  in  which  the  physician  does  not  hav^  room  6  metres  in  length,  but  has 
at  his  command  one  of,  say,  only  5  or  4raSres.  For  persons  who  can  not  read, 
there  are  cards  with  curved  and  aqMM#  figures. 

The  illumination  must  be  compered  in  making  the  tests  for  vision.  Arti¬ 
ficial  illumination  is  the  best  one  tor  the  letter-card,  because  this  can  always  be 
made  of  the  same  strength^wffflc  the  illumination  produced  by  daylight  varies 
according  to  the  weather^SIl  the  hour  of  the  day.  On  a  dark  day  we  must 
make  our  own  visual  ^cGyer  the  basis  of  estimation  in  determining  the  results 
*  °htained  with  the^Sbieht.  If  a  physician,  who  with  good  illumination  has 
&  =  £,  sees  on  ^^A$hdy  day  only  f  (f ),  the  visual  acuity  of  the  patient  found 
upon  the  samq^&iy  must  also  be  increased  by  one  third. 


*  For  the  method  of  testing  this,  see  §  150. 
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The  visual  acuity  as  determined  by  Snellen’s  card  is  usually  given  without 
reducing  the  fractions :  thus  we  write  S  —  or  S  =  T%,  not  S  =  or  J.  This 
is  done  with  the  object  of  showing  by  the  fraction  in  what  way  the  visual  acuity 
has  been  obtained — i.  e.,  what  number  was  read  and  at  what  distance  this  was 
done. 

To  know  the  absolute  visual  acuity  of  an  eye  we  must  test  it  in  a  condition 
of  emmetropic  refraction  and  with  the  accommodation  completely  relaxed.  For 
the  latter  purpose  the  eye  should  be  made  to  look  at  infinite  distance.  Since 
this  can  not  be  carried  out  in  practice,  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  hanging  Snel¬ 
len’s  card  at  a  distance  of  6  metres  from  the  patient  whom  we  are  examining. 
The  rays  impinging  upon  the  eye  from  this  distance  subtend  such  a  small  angle 
that  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  regarded  as  parallel — i.  e.,  as  coming 
from  infinite  distance.  If  the  eye  under  examination  is  not  emmetropic  but  has 
an  error  of  refraction,  it  must  first  be  corrected  by  glasses  up  to  the  point  of 
emmetropia  (. E ).  The  visual  acuity,  which  an  ametropic  eye  shows  without 
glasses  is  its  relative  visual  acuity ,  and  furnishes  no  measure  whatever  of  the 
general  usefulness  of  the  eye  for  vision. 


( c )  Accommodation. 


140.  Suppose  that  we  hold  an  open  book  at  a  distance  of  about  40 
centimetres  from  one  eye  and  the  point  of  a  pencil  at  about  half  this 
distance  between  the  book  and  the  eye,  the  other  eye  in  the  mean  time 
being  kept  closed.  We  can  soon  convince  ourselves  that  the  print  of 
the  book  and  the  point  of  the  pencil  are  never  seen  clearly  at  the  same 
time.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  see  either  the  print  or  the  point  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  it  takes  some  time  to  “focus”  from  one  object  to  the 
other,  and  in  doing  this  a  change  is  felt  to  take  place^i^the  eye.  This 


Imodation,  which  is  alternately  thrown  into  a  state 
elaxation,  by  which  means  the  optical  adjustment  of 


change  is  the 
of  tension  ar 
the  eye  i^lt^red. 

Wh\  i^it  that,  when  we  have  our  gaze  fixed  upon  the  print,  we  do 
not^bJ%ie  point  of  the  pencil  before  us  distinctly  ?  Because  we  see  it 
ii ^dvtrusion-circles.  What  does  this  mean?  If  the  eye  (Fig.  138)  is 
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focused  for  the  rays  emanating  from  the  book,  B ,  they  are  united  upon 
the  retina  at  h.  The  rays  coming  from  the  point  of  the  pencil  (#), 
which  is  nearer,  have  a  greater  divergence,  and  hence  if  the  condition 
of  the  refracting  media  remains  the  same,  are  rendered  somewhat  less 
convergent  by  the  latter ;  they  would  therefore  unite  at  s — that  is,  be¬ 
hind  the  retina.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cone  which  they  form  has  its 
apex  truncated  by  the  retina.  The  section  thus  made,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  image  upon  the  retina  of  the  point  s,  is  circular  because  the 
base  of  the  cone — namely,  the  pupil — is  circular ;  hence,  we  say  that 
the  point  S  appears  upon  the  retina  under  the  guise  of  a  diffusion- 
circle.  That  vision  should  be  rendered  indistinct  by  the  diffusion- 
circles  is  easy  to  understand.  Suppose  that  there  are  two  points  so  far 
distant  from  each  other  and 
from  the  eye  that  when  the 
latter  is  accurately  focused 
they  appear  as  two  sepa¬ 
rate  punctate  images  upon 
the  retina  (Fig.  139  A) ; 
the  points  are  then  readily 
recognized  as  two.  But  if, 
in  consequence  of  the  eye’s 
being  incorrectly  focused 
for  the  position  of  either 
point,  a  diffusion-circle  is  fig.  139. — diffusion-circles. 

formed  upon  the  retina,  the 

two  circles,  provided  they  are  but  a  short  distance  from^ach  other, 
partly  overlap  (Fig.  139  B ),  and  the  eye  imagines  that  before  it 

only  one  elongated  point.  A  line  (Fig.  139  C ),  when^^i  in  diffusion  - 
circles,  does  not  look  distinct,  but  appears  broaden^O^nd  hazy;  for  we 
may  conceive  a  line  to  be  composed  of  an  inff^|t^  number  of  points 
placed  side  by  side,  and  if  each  one  of  these^-s^fe^n  as  a  diffusion-circle, 
and  the  circles  to  a  great  extent  overlap  #{Al^/the  narrow  line  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  broad  band  (B). 

Vision,  then,  is  always  in  diffusio^cireles  when  the  eye  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  focused  for  the  object  of  ft&awon.  This  may  occur  not  only 
through  improper  accommoda^ftd^aerin  the  example  selected,  but  also 
on  account  of  faulty  refractio^Vtich  as  myopia  or  hypermetropia.  All 
indistinct  vision  which  is^aifeed  hy  an  anomaly  of  refraction  or  accom¬ 
modation  is  produced  W  amusion-circles.  The  larger  the  diffusion- 
circles  are,  the  more  JMStinct  is  the  vision.  We  must,  therefore,  in¬ 
quire  upon  what4tjjffc^m:e  of  the  diffusion-circles  depends  : 

1.  The  dii^n^^-circles  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness 
from  the  retinaNi  the  focus  of  the  rays  emanating  from  the  object.  Sup¬ 
pose  (in  t^3h|tance  above  adduced)  that  the  eye  is  focused  for  the  book, 
so  that^^point  of  the  pencil  ($,  Fig.  140)  appears  in  diffusion-circles. 
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If,  now,  a  second  object,  P,  is  brought  between  the  book  and  the  eye 
and  nearer  to  the  latter,  than  S  is,  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  for  this 
object  will  vary  more  widely  even  than  in  the  case  of  S  from  the  con¬ 
dition  requisite  for  distinct  vision — that  is,  the  rays  will  intersect  still 


Fig.  140.— Varying  Size  op  the  Diffusion-circles  according  to  the  Distance  from  the 
Retina  of  the»Focus  of  the  Rays. 

farthei  behind  the  retina  at  jo,  and  the  diffusion-circles  will  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  larger.  We  may  therefore  say,  the  more  faulty  the  ad¬ 
justment  the  more  remote  from  the  retina  is  the  point  of  union  of 
the  rays ;  hence,  the  further  from  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  rays  is  the 
intersection  of  this  cone  by  the  retina,  and  consequently  the  greater  is 
the  size  of  this  intersection — namely,  the  diffusion-circle. 

Another  factor  which  influences  the  size  of  the  diffusion-circle  is 
2.  The  width  of  the  pupil.  The  pupil  forms  tt^^a|e  of  the  cone 
of  rays;  the  smaller  it  is  the  smaller  will  be  the(^^tion  of  the  cone, 
supposing  the  distance  of  this  section  from  &  apex  to  remain  the 


same.  If  the  pupil  (Fig.  141)  contracts  fro^E^h  size  a  a  to  the  size  1)  l, 


Fig.  141 


»ize  of  the  Diffusion-circles  with  varying  Width  of  the  Pupil. 


the  diffu^r!  -circle  of  a  point  P  will  be  at  the  same  time  reduced  from 
ax  ax  tajk.  When  one  of  two  equally  near-sighted  persons  sees  better  at 
^drs^ance  with  the  naked  eye  than  the  other  does,  it  is  owing  to  the 
.  that  the  former  has  narrower  pupils.  Short-sighted  persons  often 
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believe  that  they  become  less  near-sighted  with  increasing  years  because 
they  see  better  at  a  distance ;  but  this  is  often  simply  due  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  their  pupils  diminish  in  size  with  age.  Far-sighted 
persons  who  are  compelled  to  read  close  to  them  without  convex  glasses 
try  to  get  as  brilliant  an  illumination  as  possible,  so  that  their  pupils 
may  become  very  greatly  contracted  and  thus  diminish  the  size  of  the 
diffusion-circles.  The  same  object  is  secured  to  a  still  greater  extent 
by  placing  a  fine  stenopaeic  aperture  before  the  eye.  This  allows  only 
a  very  narrow  beam  of  rays  to  pass,  and  reduces  the  diffusion-circles  so 
greatly  that  they  no  longer  exert  a  disturbing  effect.  If  we  repeat  the 
experiment  made  above  of  attempting  to  look  simultaneously  at  the 
book  and  the  pencil-point,  and  while  we  are  doing  it  hold  a  minute 
aperture  before  the  eye,  we  see  the  print  and  the  pencil-point  distinctly 
at  the  same  time.  By  means  of  a  stenopaeic  aperture  myopic  persons 
can  see  distinctly  at  a  distance  even  without  concave  glasses. 

The  pupil,  being  the  base  of  the  cone  of  light,  determines  not  only 
the  size  but  also  the  shape  of  the  diffusion-circle,  which  accurately 
mirrors  the  shape  of  the  pupil.  In  this  way  it  happens  that  persons 
with  irregular  pupils  (owing,  for  example,  to  posterior  synechia?)  are 
very  well  able  themselves  to  perceive  these  irregularities. 

In  making  the  above  experiment  with  the  pencil  and  book,  we  feel 
that  the  eye  is  called  upon  to  make  an  active  effort  when  it  is  directed 
by  a  process  of  adjustment  from  the  more  distant  book  to  the  less  dis¬ 
tant  pencil.  In  the  same  way,  although  not  quite  so  distinctly,  we  feel 
a  relaxation  of  this  effort  when  adjustment  is  made  for  the  book  again. 
It  may  be  concluded  from  this  that  the  change  of  adjustjjJent  from  a 
more  distant  to  a  less  distant  point  is  an  active  process4^Sje/,  a  muscu¬ 
lar  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relaxation  of  th^^ccommodation 
by  which  the  eye  is  again  adjusted  for  a  greater  durance  consists  in  a 
relaxation  of  the  contracted  muscle.  When  in^Oate  of  perfect  rest, 
the  emmetropic  eye  is  adjusted  for  infinite^^fcance.  This  condition 
of  adjustment  we  find  existing  when  the  \i]/ary  muscle  is  completely 
relaxed  either,  naturally  from  paralysis  ja&he  oculomotor  nerve,  or  arti¬ 
ficially  from  the  use  of  atropine.  ^  ^ 

The  mechanism  of  accommodaMmJ  was  determined,  once  for  all,  by 
the  investigations  of  Helmhol  /depends  upon  the  elasticity  of  the 
lens,  owing  to  which  the  lafe^r  always  tends  to  approximate  to  the 
shape  of  a  sphere.  In  tl/^lWng  eye  the  lens  is  inclosed  in  a  capsule 
which  is  attached  to  tii^Tnliary  body  by  the  fibers  of  the  zonula  of 
Zinn.  These  fibers Ja|ptightly  stretched,  and  hence  exert  a  uniform 
traction  from  all  aiAeii  upon  the  capsule,  so  that  the  latter  and  the  lens 
as  well  are  flat|e^bd.  The  elasticity  of  the  latter  can  only  make  itself 
apparent  whenvfche  tension  of  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  and  hence,  too, 
of  the  capMf  of  the  lens,  is  relaxed.  This  takes  place  most  completely 
after  diviWon  of  the  fibers  of  the  zonula.  When  we  remove  the  lens 
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from  the  eye  of  a  young  person,  we  see  it  assume  a  spherical  shape  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  division  of  its  connections.  The  same  thing  is 
observed  in  traumatic  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
In  the  act  of  accommodation,  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula  is  effected 
by  the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  It  is  the  annular  layer  of 
fibers  of  the  latter  (Muller’s  portion ;  see  Mu,  Fig.  47)  that  is  mainly 
of  account  in  accomplishing  this.  When  this  fiber-layer  contracts,  it 
lessens  the  size  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  ciliary  processes  by  approxi¬ 
mating  their  apices  to  the  border  of  the  lens  (shown  by  the  black  line 
in  Fig.  142).  In  this  way  the  space  between  the  ciliary  body  and  lens, 
which  is  bridged  over  by  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  is  contracted  and  the 
zonular  fibers  themselves  are  relaxed.  It  is  the  task  of  longitudinal 


Fig.  142.— Schematic  Representation  of  the  Pj 


of  Accommodation. 


The  relation  of  the  parts  when  the  accommodation  is^PtfJt  is  designated  by  the  shaded  por¬ 
tions,  and  the  relation  when  there  is  an  effort  <K  aqpasnmodation  by  the  black  line.  The 
latter  shows  the  ciliary  processes  and  also  the A?qi\ipr  of  the  lens  pushed  toward  the  axis  ot 
the  eye.  Both  surfaces  of  the  lens  are  more  «rvecT and  the  anterior  surface  is  pushed  for¬ 
ward.  The  iris  is  broader,  and  at  its  pupillaswSjorder  is  displaced  forward;  at  its  ciliary 
border  backward. 


fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle  (Blake’s  portion ;  M,  Fig.  47)  to  reinforce 
the  action  of  the  circular  \  'The  former  have  their  anterior,  fixed 
insertion  in  the  corneo-^rarcll  margin,  while  their  posterior  extremity 
loses  itself  in  the  mo^ibjje  chorioid.  By  the  contraction  of  these  fibers 
the  flat  portion  of  £jje  ciliary  body  and  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the 
chorioid  are  draw^orward,  and  thus  the  relaxation  of  the  fibers  of  the 
zonula  whicjb/ft^uipon  the  surface  off  these  structures  is  facilitated ; 
but  the  nj^Nihrt  of  the  work  of  accommodation  always  falls  upon  the 
annular  ^fitters  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  for  which  reason  we  find  these 
fiber^/js&fljicularly  well  developed  in  eyes  which  have  to  accommodate  a 
go^aeal — e.  g.,  those  of  hypermetropes  (see  Fig.  153). 
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By  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula  the  tension  of  the  lens-capsule  is 
diminished,  so  that  the  lens  is  enabled  in  conformity  with  its  elasticity 
to  assume  a  more  curved  shape.  At  the  same  time  there  is  necessarily 
produced  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
lens.  The  equator  of  the  lens,  accordingly,  recedes  inward  toward  the 
axis  of  the  eye,  and  is  thus  kept  from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
ciliary  processes  as  they  advance. 

The  increase  in  curvature  affects  both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  lens,  but  the  former  to  a  much  higher  degree  (Fig.  142). 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  does  not  change  its  place  in  the  fossa 
patelliformis  of  the  vitreous,  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  lens  being 
effected  simply  by  the  advancement  of  its  anterior  surface.  Hence,  the 
anterior  chamber  becomes  correspondingly  shallower ;  at  the  periphery 
alone  is  there  a  deepening  of  the  chamber,  inasmuch  as  here  the  iris 
recedes  a  little.  The  sphincter  pupillse  and,  if  vision  is  performed 
with  both  eyes,  the  two  internal  recti  also,  contract  in  conjunction  with 
the  ciliary  muscle.  The  act  of;  accommodation,  accordingly,  is  regu¬ 
larly  accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  the  pupils  and  a  movement  of 
convergence. 

141.  Measurement  of  the  Accommodation. — In  order  to  measure  the 
magnitude  of  accommodation  we  must  determine  two  points.  One  of 
these  is  the  remotest  point  which  the  eye  can  see  with  distinctness — 
i.  e.,  the  point  for  which  the  eye  is  focused  when  the  accommodation 
is  completely  relaxed  (far -point,  or  punctum  remotum ;  R).  The 
second  is  the  nearest  point  which  the  eye  can  see  with  distinctness 
when  exerting  its  entire  accommodation  (near-point,  or  punctum  proxi- 
mum;  P). 

In  the  emmetropic  eye,  with  which  alone  we  shallj^pf  the  present 
concern  ourselves,  R  lies  at  an  infinite  distance,  sirffc^the  emmetropic 
eye  when  in  the  state  of  rest  is  focused  for  paraijl^jrhys.  Such  an  eye, 
accordingly,  can  see  the  letters  of  SnellenV^^^  distinctly  when  the 
latter  is  hung  up  at  a  distance  of  6  metres,  in  practice  is  regarded 

as  infinitely  great. 

While  the  position  of  R  is  the  sameVior  all  emmetropic  eyes,  that  of 
P  varies  greatly.  It  is  determinec  bringing  fine  print  closer,  and 
•closer  to  the  eye  until  the  limit  Eligibility  has  been  reached.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  this  occuri  centimetres  (P  =  10  centimetres). 

The  space  lying  betweei^Pv&nd  P — i.  e.,  in  the  example  selected  the 
space  between  oo  and  10  ce^nmetres — is  called  the  region  of  accommoda¬ 
tion.  But  the  extent^bthis  region  affords  no  measure  for  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  a^AjjWodation ;  this,  in  fact,  being  measured  by  the 
increase  of  refi^Qve  power  which  the  eye  undergoes  in  passing  from 
the  state  in  w^eh  the  accommodation  is  at  rest  (R)  to  the  state  in 
which  the^Qnost  effort  of  accommodation  is  made  (P).  The  amount 
of  inc^easvoi  refractive  power  is  called  amplitude  of  accommodation 
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(A),  and  is  accordingly  the  difference  between  the  refractive  power  of 
the  eye  when  the  accommodation  is  exerted  to  its  utmost  and  when  it 
is  at  rest — i.  e.,  A  =  P  —  R.  For  R  and  P  in  this  equation  should  he 
substituted,  not  their  linear  values,  but  the  number  of  dioptres ;  these 
being,  in  fact,  our  measure  of  the  refracting  power. 

The  method  of  determining  the  amplitude  of  accommodation  requires  some 
explanation  which  is  best  given  by  concrete  examples.  Let  us  assume  the  three 
following  cases  represented  graphically  in  Fig.  143:  1.  An  emmetrope  twenty 
years  of  age,  whose  far-point  lies  at  an  infinite  distance  and  near-point  at  10 
centimetres  from  the  eye ;  2.  An  emmetrope  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  whose 
ft  =  co  and  P  =  20  centimetres ;  and  lastly,  3.  A  myope  twenty  years  of  age, 
whose  ft  =  10  centimetres  and  P  =  5  centimetres.  The  region  of  accommoda- 
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tion — i.  e.,  the  smce  lying  between  ft  a — is  of  a  very  different  extent  in 
these  three  cases/  In  cases  one  and^^o  it  is  infinitely  large,  since  it  extends 
to  an  infinite  distance,  while  in  caC^jiree  it  amounts  to  only  5  centimetres.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  to  reckon/femOfrffRt  done  in  accommodation  by  the  extent  of 
the  region  of  accommodatioffywe  would  arrive  at  the  erroneous  view  that,  with 
regard  to  the  former  as/welLas  the  latter,  there  is  an  enormous  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  first  two  cage^m  the  one  hand  and  the  third  case  upon  the  other. 

But,  as  a  matt&APfact,  the  case  is  quite  different,  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  experimentalist  of  the  accommodation  adduced  above.  Suppose  that 
while  we  clq&qrone  eye  we  hold  before  the  other  a  book  at  a  distance  of  20 
centimetrCfc*N^a  a  pencil-point  midway  between  the  book  and  the  eye— i.  e.,  at 
a  distance  ofco  centimetres  from  the  latter.  We  then  first  look  out  into  space 
over^hm^ok,  so  that  the  accommodation  is  completely  relaxed,  and  then  fix 
ou^gaze  upon  the  print  of  the  book.  In  so  doing,  we  have  a  sense  of  accom- 
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modative  effort  in  the  eye.  We  now  turn  our  glance  from  the  book  to  the 
pencil-point,  and  endeavor  to  see  the  latter  distinctly.  If  this  is  possible  at  all, 
it  costs  us  a  very  considerable  effort  which  will  tax  the  energies  of  most  persons 
more  than  does  the  effort  required  to  adjust  the  eye  from  infinite  distance  to 
the  book.  Hence,  the  act  of  changing  the  accommodation  from  20  centimetres 
to  10  centimetres  costs  us  at  least  as  much  effort  as  the  change  from  infinity  to 
20  centimetres.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  justified  in  taking  the 
linear  distance  between  the  points  of  fixation  as  a  measure  of  the  accommo¬ 
dative  effort,  and  that,  therefore,  the  region  of  accommodation  can  not  serve  as 
an  expression  of  the  work  done  in  accommodation. 

We  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  accommodation  that  is  called  into 
play  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  increase  produced  in  the  refractivity  of 
the  eye  by  the  accommodation.  This  increase  of  refractivity  is  effected  by  an 
increase  in  the  curvature  of  the  lens,  a  thing  which  we  can  also  conceive  of  as 
accomplished  by  the  addition  to  the  unchanged  lens  of  a  second,  weaker  convex 
lens.  This  “supplementary”  crystalline  lens  (z,  Fig.  144),  represents  the  in¬ 
crease  in  refractivity,  and  would  form  the  best  measure  of  the  accommodation. 
Now,  of  course,  we  can  not  determine  the  refractive  power  of  this  supplemen¬ 
tary  lens  directly,  but  we  can  determine  what  glass  placed  before  the  cornea  of 


the  eye  would  produce  the  same  increase  of  ref  power  as  would  such  a 

supplementary  lens,  conceived  to  exist  in  the  eve.  V^What  proceeding  to  adopt 
in  doing  this  may  be  shown  by  case  one  of  thopv^ssumed  above  (Fig.  143).  In 
this,  when  the  accommodation  is  making  ite  uxmost  effort,  the  refractivity  of 
the  eye  is  increased  by  the  supplementarW&A  to  such  an  extent  that  rays  em¬ 
anating  from  P — that  is,  from  a  distance  of  10  centimetres  from  the  eye — are 
united  upon  the  retina  (Fig.  144).  now  paralyze  the  accommodation  in 

this  eye  with  atropine,  so  thaMihe^^e  remains  steadily  focused  for  infinite  dis¬ 
tance,  and  try  to  find  the  com^f  glass  with  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  see 
the  point,  P,  distinctly.  ♦Wjj^nd  that  for  this  purpose  a  glass,  P,  of  a  focal 
distance  of  10  centimetre^^one  of  10  D  is  necessary  (Fig.  145.)  If  this  glass  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  — i.  e.,  10  centimetres  behind  the  point  P — the  latter 
will  lie  just  in  tbe^^eipal  focus  of  the  glass.*  The  rays  ( jpp ,  Fig.  145)  ema- 


*  Proper! 
should  ha' 


take  into  account  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  eye,  we 
h  ^choose  a  lens  of  shorter  focal  distance — e.  g.,  when  the  distance  be- 
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nating  from  P  are  hence  made  parallel  by  the  glass,  and  being  so,  are  united  by 
the  non-accommodating  eye  upon  its  retina.  The  lens  Z,  therefore,  does  the 
same  work  as  the  natural  accommodation  (represented  by  the  supplementary 
crystalline  lens,  z),  and  can  accordingly  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  latter. 
Accommodation  measured  in  this  way  we  call  amplitude  [or  range\  of  accommo¬ 
dation.  This,  therefore,  would  be  in  the  first  case  A  =  10  B.  In  the  second 
case  (Fig.  143,  2)  as  may  be  shown  in  the  same  way,  A  =  5  D.  Hence,  in  the 
emmetropic  eye,  A  is  expressed  by  the  lens  whose  focal  distance  equals  the 
distance  of  the  near-point  from  the  eye ;  or,  A  =  P,  when  P  is  expressed  in 
dioptres. 

What  relation  does  A  bear  in  the  third  case  (Fig.  143,  3)  ?  Here  P  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  5  centimetres,  and  hence  P  =  20  P.  But  this  value  can  not  be  regarded 
as  the  expression  of  the  work  done  in  accommodation,  since  the  eye  in  question 
being  short-sighted,  is,  even  when  the  accommodation  is  at  rest,  adjusted  for  a 
distance  less  than  infinity — i.  e.,  for  10  centimetres.  This  eye,  when  its  accom¬ 
modation  is  at  rest,  acts  like  a  non-accommodating  emmetropic  eye  before  which 
has  been  placed  a  lens  of  10  D  (Fig.  145) ;  for  this  eye,  therefore,  we  can  say 


Fig.  145.— The  Accommodation  replaced  by  a  Lens  of  Glass. 


P  =  10  P.  But,  when  making  its  utmost  accomm*CStive  effort,  this  eye  acts 
like  a  non-accommodative  emmetropic  eye  befotefcjich  has  been  placed  a  glass 
of  20  Z>.  Obviously,  in  order  to  determine  Ui^tork  done  in  accommodation — 


<8 
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i.  e.,  the  increase  in  refractivity  in  passingfrroVnR  to  P— we  must  subtract  from 
the  value  corresponding  to  P  the  valfc  or  P,  or  A  =  20  P—  10  P  =  10  P. 
Hence,  we  may  enunciate  the  followinQpt-mula  as  representing  the  general  law: 

in  which  P  and  P  are  expressed  tffKmoptres.  This  formula  holds  good  for  all 
conditions  of  the  refraction.^  d?for£che  emmetropic  eye  it  is  simplified  by  the 
fact  that  the  latter,  when  j^^accommodation  is  at  rest,  is  adjusted  for  infinite 
distance,  so  that  P  =  P^pLimd  consequently  A  =  P,  as  we  found  above. 

Let  us  take  anotheVsclrvey  of  the  three  cases,  and  compare  the  region  of 
accommodation  wjlCjhe  range  of  accommodation.  We  find  that  the  former  is 
infinitely  large  i^Pjhe  first  two  cases,  and  only  5  centimetres  in  the  third  case. 
Now,  A  in  «th^$rst  case  is  10  P,  in  the  second  only  half  as  great— i.  e.,  5P— 
and  in  th^hya  case  again  is  as  great  as  in  the  first.  Accordingly,  from  the 


(lens  and  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye  amounts  to  1  centimetre,  one  of  9 
stres. 


twe^i 

c^iti] 
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range  of  accommodation  we  get  an  entirely  different  and  in  fact  a  more  correct 
conception  of  the  work  done  in  the  accommodative  act  than  we  do  from  the 
region  of  accommodation.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  different  portions  of 
the  region  of  accommodation  represent  entirely  different  values.  It  takes  as 
much  accommodative  effort  to  bring  the  accommodation  from  10  centimetres  to 
5  centimetres  (case  three)  as  to  accommodate  from  infinity  to  10  centimetres 
(case  one) :  the  value  in  both  cases  being  10  D.  This  fact  is  in  harmony  with 
the  sensations  that  we  experience  in  our  eyes  when,  in  the  experiment  previ¬ 
ously  adduced,  we  look  successively  at  infinite  distance,  at  the  book,  and  finally 
at  the  pencil-point.  Displacement  of  the  accommodation  through  1  centimetre 
of  the  region  of  accommodation  is  significant  of  an  effort  which  is  the  greater, 
the  nearer  this  centimetre  is  situated  to  the  eye. 

The  region  of  accommodation,  however,  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  accommodation.  In  case  one  the  region  of  accommodation  is  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  the  eye  sees  clearly  at  all  distances  which  can  be  considered  to  exist 
in  practical  life.  But  in  case  three  the  region  of  accommodation  lies  so  close  to 
the  eye  that  practically  it  has  no  value  whatever;  this  eye  would  be  no  worse 
off  without  accommodation.  (This,  of  course,  holds  good  only  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  that  correcting  glasses  are  not  worn,  as  by  these  the  location  of  the 
region  of  accommodation  is  shifted.) 

Practical  Determination  of  R  and  P. — Since  the  refraction  of  the  eye  as 
commonly  determined,  is  its  refractivity  when  the  accommodation  is  at  rest — 
i.  e.,  when  the  eye  is  focused  for  the  far-point — the  determination  of  the  re¬ 
fraction  and  of  the  far-point  are  synonymous ;  if  the  latter  has  been  got  at,  the 
refraction  is  determined  as  well.  Emmetropia  is  present  when  R  lies  at  infinity. 
How  do  we  ascertain  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not?  Primarily  by  the  fact  that 
such  an  eye  can  read  No.  6  of  Snellen’s  test-types  at  6  metres  (a  distance  which 
is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  infinity).  In  this  case  the  condition  in  which  R  is 
nearer  than  infinity  (myopia)  is  excluded  by  the  test,  because  then  No.  6  could 
not  be  seen  distinctly  enough  to  be  read.  On  the  other  hand,  Iwji^metropia  is 
not  excluded,  since  this  can  be  so  far  corrected  by  an  effort  ojrjoeommodation 
that  the  eye  is  focused  for  infinite  distance  (see  §  147).  Butfnlpniis  case  No.  6 
would  also  be  seen  distinctly  with  convex  glasses — a  thingo^nich  would  not  be 
possible  for  an  emmetropic  eye.  Hence  we  must  say :  jfc^metropia  is  present — 
i.  e.,  R  =  oo — when  Snellen’s  No.  6  is  read  at  a  of  6  metres  with  the 

naked  eye,  but  not  with  the  weakest  convex  glass\^y 

P  is  determined  by  the  lowest  numbers  of^^e  reading  tests,  but  the  rod- 
optometer  may  also  be  employed.  This  lattW  consists  of  fine  threads  which 
are  stretched  in  a  metal  frame,  and  whicl  brought  closer  and  closer  to  the 
«ye  until  they  cease  to  appear  perfectljw>imnct. 

When  P  has  receded  to  such  a  fcMrance  from  the  eye  that  small  objects  like 
fine  print  or  the  threads  of  the  md(oVrometer  appear  under  too  minute  an  angle, 
and  hence  can  not  be  seen  dist^ncjly  at  all,  the  following  expedient  is  adopted  : 
We  place  before  the  eye  a4cgpvex  glass — e.  g.,.one  of  6  D,  by  which  near  vision 
is  rendered  distinct — andAitm  determine  the  near-point.  This  is  found  to  be, 
say,  16  centimetres.  *T$f*^refraction  corresponding  to  this  distance  is  6*5  D,  from 
which,  in  order  to^fe^Jh the  actual  near-point,  we  must  subtract  the  6  D  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  lens.^v*hus  P  =  6*5D  —  6  Z>  =  0*5  D  =  50  centimetres. 

Relatiye^Acommodation. — In  the  course  of  our  considerations  in  regard 
!o  the  accomm^ttrftion  hitherto,  we  have  started  from  the  assumption  that  vision 
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is  performed  with  only  one  eye.  When  the  two  eyes  are  employed  simultane¬ 
ously  the  convergence  as  well  as  the  accommodation  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  These  two  functions  go  hand  in  hand.  When  our  gaze  is  fixed  upon 

the  distance,  A  =  oo ,  and  the 
visual  axes  are  parallel — i.  e., 
the  convergence,  too,  is  in  a 
state  of  rest.  When  we  look 
at  a  near-point — e.  g.,  one  situ¬ 
ated  at  a  distance  of  20  centi¬ 
metres — we  are  compelled  both 
to  accommodate  and  to  con¬ 
verge  for  this  distance.  Hence, 
through  constant  practice  an 
intimate  connection  is  effected 
between  accommodation  and 
convergence,  so  that  with  any 
given  accommodation  the  cor¬ 
responding  effort  of  converg¬ 
ence  is  always  made,  and  vice 
versa. 

This  connection,  however, 
is  not  one  that  is  rigid  and  in¬ 
susceptible  of  change.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  the  ability  of 
emancipating  ourselves  from  it 
within  certain  limits — that  is, 
while  in  the  act  of  converging 
for  a  certain  distance,  of  making 
a  little  mo|eir  a  little  less  ac- 
commodjmgn  Than  corresponds 
to  thi^M^lance.  A  man  is  made 
to  gaze  upon  fine  print 

at  a  distance  of  33  centimetres. 

6w,  suppose  that  the  subject 
is  emmetropic  and  thus  has  his 
far-point  (P)  at  infinity  while 
P  is  situated  at  10  centimetres, 
which  corresponds  to  a  range 
of  accommodation  ( A )  of  10  P 
(Fig.  146).  Of  this  range  of 
accommodation  3 P  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  convergence 
at  33  centimetres  (100-5-33  =  3). 
Now,  a  concave  glass  of  IP  is 
placed  before  each  eye.  The 
subject  will  for  the  first  moment 
have  obscuration  of  vision,  but 
will  sounNsee  distinctly.  He  has  compensated  for  the  diminution  of  the  re- 
frai^i^^jower  of  his  eye,  caused  by  the  — IP  glass,  by  exerting  IP  more  o 
his\ccommodation.  But  the  convergence  meanwhile  remains  unchanged— 


Fig.  146.— Sches  Representation  of  Relative 

♦  ^ACCOMMODATION. 
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i.  e.,  it  is  still  adjusted  for  33  centimetres.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs 
when,  instead  of  —  ID,  a  glass  of  +1  D  is  placed  before  the  eye.  The  re¬ 
fractive  power  of  the  eye  is  made  too  great  by  the  convex  glass,  and  this  is 
neutralized  by  the  eye’s  relaxing  its  accommodation  through  1  D .  In  this  way 
we  can  bring  stronger  and  stronger  glasses  successively  before  the  eye  until 
finally  we  come  to  those  with  which  distinct  vision  is  no  longer  possible.  We 
thus  find  the  limits  ( relative  accommodation )  within  which  the  accommodation 
may  be  augmented  or  relaxed,  the  convergence  remaining  the  same. 

In  the  example  selected,  suppose  that  the  subject  is  able  to  see  distinctly  at 
a  distance  of  33  centimetres  wfith  a  convex  glass  of  2  D.  This  corresponds  to  a 
relaxation  of  his  accommodation  from  3  D  to  1  D — that  is,  his  relative  far- 
point,  i?i,  lies  at  a  distance  equivalent  to  1  D ,  or  1  metre,  from  the  eye.  Sup¬ 
pose  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  with  the  same  degree  of  convergence 
overcomes  concave  glasses  of  3  D,  a  thing  which  is  effected  by  an  augmentation 
of  the  accommodation  from  3  to  6  D,  his  relative  near-point,  Pi,  then  is  at  a 
distance  equivalent  to  6  D  =  17  centimetres.  The  relative  range  of  accommo¬ 
dation  Ai  =  Pi  —  Di  =  6  D  —  1  D  =  5  D.  This  is  the  relative  range  of  accom¬ 
modation  for  a  convergence  of  33  centimetres;  for  a  different  convergence  the 
relative  near-point,  far-point,  and  range  would  be  different  still.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  only  one  absolute  far-point,  near-point,  and  range  of  accommo¬ 
dation. 

The  region  of  relative  accommodation  is  divided  by  the  point  upon  which 
convergence  is  made  into  two  segments.  One  lies  upon  the  proximal  side  of 
the  point  of  fixation,  and  thus  in  the  example  selected  extends  from  3  to  6  D. 
It  represents  the  amount  of  accommodation  which,  if  necessary,  one  can  still 
press  into  service  while  keeping  the  convergence  the  same — i.  e.,  it  represents 
the  amount  of  accommodation  which  one  may  be  said  to  have  in  reserve.  It  is 
hence  denoted  as  the  positive  portion  (  +  ,  Fig.  146)  of  the  relative  range  of  ac¬ 
commodation.  The  other  segment  lies  on  the  distal  side  of  the  ptoint  of  fixa¬ 
tion,  and  in  our  case  extends  from  3  to  1  D.  It  is  that  parL«M*tyie  relative 
accommodation  which  has  already  been  employed  in  maintaining'  the  given  de¬ 
gree  of  convergence — i.  e.,  it  is  its  negative  portion  (— *^kg.  146).  Hence, 
with  a  convergence  of  33  centimetres  the  positive  portiopvtf  the  relative  accom¬ 
modation  amounts  to  3  D ,  the  negative  portion  only jxS&l).  Upon  the  relation 
of  the  two  segments  to  one  another  depends  the  of  the  eye  to  work  con¬ 

tinuously  and  without  exhaustion  while  keeping  Vp^  the  necessary  convergence 
and  accommodation.  A  man  is  able  to  maka-wquent  successive  repetitions  of 
a  bodily  effort  only  when  this  effort  does  nolSre  near  the  limits  of  his  working 
capacity.  If,  for  example,  one  has  to  sarad  motion  the  wheel  of  some  machine 
which  moves  with  such  difficulty  thaHAeys  able  to  make  it  revolve  only  by  the 
exertion  of  his  whole  strength,  he^Qr  possibly  be  able  to  do  this  two  or  three 
times  in  succession,  but  theiyad^become  exhausted.  If  a  laborer  is  to  keep 
the  wheel  in  motion  fof  an  h^^^each  revolution  of  it  must  not  take  more  than 
a  moderate  portion  of  hi£  gMire  strength,  so  that  another  portion  of  his  strength 
shall  remain  in  reserve  ./*iRms  fact  also  holds  good  for  the  eyes.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  use  them  co^tMts^msly  except  for  a  distance  at  which  the  positive  portion 
of  the  accommod^i^^is  at  least  as  great  as  the  negative  portion,  otherwise  ex¬ 
haustion  rapidhr sH^ervenes. 

When  th^ghze  is  fixed  upon  infinite  distance,  the  negative  portion  of  is 
equal  to  ze*$J  since  then  the  accommodation  is  completely  relaxed.  All  the 
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relative  accommodation  therefore  is  positive,  and  accordingly  exhaustion  of  the 
eyes  is  impossible.  Thus,  no  one  will  complain  that  his  eyes  get  tired  from 
walking.  For  a  convergence  of  33  centimetres,  it  has  been  shown  above  that 
the  positive  portion  of  the  relative  accommodation  (Mi)  is  half  as  large  again  as 
the  negative  portion,  for  which  reason  work  can  be  carried  on  continuously  at 
this  distance  without  exhaustion.  When  fixation  is  made  upon  an  object  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  absolute  near-point  of  the  eye,  the  entire  relative  accommodation 
(Mi)  is  negative.  A  positive  or  reserve  portion  of  accommodation  does  not  exist 
in  this  case,  since  the  whole  absolute  accommodation  (M)  has  been  already  used 
up.  Hence  we  can  have  distinct  vision  at  our  near-point  for  only  a  moment  or 
two  at  a  time.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  work  is  more  exhaust¬ 
ing  for  the  eyes  the  nearer  it  has  to  be  brought  to  them. 


Changes  of  the  Accommodation  with  Age. 


142.  2.  The  accommodation  diminishes  with  age,  and  this  diminu¬ 
tion  is  manifested  by  a  continuous  recession  of  the  near-point.  The 
diminution  in  the  accommodation  can  not  be  referred  to  the  decrease 
in  the  power  of  the  muscles  in  general  and  the  ciliary  muscle  in  par¬ 
ticular  occurring  in  old  age,  for  it  begins  in  youth,  and  probably  even 
in  childhood — that  is,  at  the  time  when  the  muscles  are  still  gaining  in 
strength.  In  fact,  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  accommodation 
lies  in  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lens.  This,  again, 
stands  in  causal  connection  with  the  condensation  of  the  lens  due  to 
loss  of  water  and  leading  to  a  process  of  sclerosis  that  begins  in  the 
center  of  the  lens  (formation  of  a  nucleus).  The  harder  the  lens  be¬ 
comes  in  virtue  of  this  process  the  more  its  elasticity's  impaired,  so 
that  even  after  relaxation  of  the  zonula  it  becomes  ^e^apd  less  able  to 
change  its  shape. 

The  state  of  the  accommodation  at  differeivflQ&ges  is  shown  m  the 
accompanying  figure  (147)  taken  from  Donclbp.  The  line  r  r  shows 
the  position  of  the  far-point,  the  line  p 'pJsS&k  of  the  near-point,  for  all 
ages  from  ten  to  eighty  ;  the  distance  foeSveen  the  two  lines  gives  the 
range  of  accommodation  in  dioptrl^afthe  different  ages.  The  far- 
point  remains  pretty  nearly  consist  during  the  whole  life — i.  e.,  at 
infinite  distance ;  but  the  neai^pint  continually  recedes,  so  that  the 
lin e  pp  forms  a  curve  whichjlmstantly  approaches  the  line  for  the  far- 
point,  until  finally  it  coi:  with  it.  When  this  occurs  the  range  of 

accommodation  is  ec^ial  yb  zero,  and  the  lens  no  longer  changes  its 
shape. 

The  diminutiqjWn  the  range  of  accommodation  does  not  begin  to 
be  troublesomqnyml  the  near-point  has  receded  so  far  from  the  eye 
that  the  fin^Oands  of  work  become  difficult  or  impossible  to  do.  This 
conditio^is\known  as  presbyopia*  *  Since  the  diminution  in  the  ac- 
commoidafron  takes  place  with  perfect  uniformity  from  youth  to  age* 

- — - - - — - - - - 


XT 


*  From  Trp€(rpvs,  old  man,  and  dty,  sight. 
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and  not  by  sudden  advances,  the  point  of  time  when  presbyopia  sets  in 
must  be  established  arbitrarily.  Donders  has  assumed  this  time  to  be 
that  at  which  the  near-point  recedes  beyond  22  centimetres  (A  =  4*5 
D ),  an  event  which  usually  happens  about  the  fortieth  year  of  life. 
After  this  time  it  is  hard  work  to  read  fine  print,  and  hence  glasses  are 
desired. 

Presbyopia  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  physiological  process  which  every 
eye  undergoes.  Persons  who  are  presbyopic  push  the  book  farther 


Age. 


Fig.  147, 


Donders.) 


away  from  them,  like  to  avoid  fine  print,  and  ^veHook  the  foot-notes. 
Reading  at  night  gives  them  special  troublefbflcause  the  pupils  dilate 
owing  to  the  enfeebled  illumination,  and  ^nce  the  diffusion-circles  are 
larger.  They  then  try  the  expedient  of  ©nging  the  light  between  the 
book  and  their  eyes,  so  as  to  make  t@r  pupils  contract  by  having  a. 
large  amount  of  light  fall  upon  th^£*)  In  the  subsequent  progress  of 
presbyopia  reading  or  fine  wor  last  becomes  absolutely  impossible 
without  glasses.  Pain,  hctffeC^,  or  exhaustion  does  not  occur,  as  it 
does  in  hypermetropes.  wbei l  an  eye  is  not  emmetropic,  but  has  an 
error  of  refraction,  thi&^J?or  shifts  the  range  of  accommodation,  and 
hence  also  the  time^Ciln  presbyopia  begins.  Reference  in  regard  to 
this  point  must^fo^made  to  the  chapters  upon  myopia  and  hyper- 
metropia.  \\ 

Presbymu^equires  the  use  of  convex  glasses  for  near  work.  The 
glass  must-be  strong  enough  to  make  the  near-point  come  into  the 
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place  which  appears  demanded  by  the  work  in  question.  The  situation 
of  this  depends  primarily  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  ;  the  finer  this 
is,  the  closer  must  the  near-point  be  approximated.  But  in  addition  to 
this  the  visual  acuity  must  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  latter  is  de¬ 
fective,  objects  must  be  brought  nearer,  so  as  to  make  up  in  size  what 
the  retinal  image  lacks  in  distinctness. 


From  the  reasons  set  forth  above  it  follows  that  it  will  not  do  simply  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  each  separate  age  the  convex  glass  that  ought  to  be  ordered.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  proceed  according  to  the  individual  requirements  of  each 
case  by  itself,  and  determine  the  glass  for  it  specially.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  subject  is  sixty  years  old,  and  that  his  near-point  is  one  metre  from  the 
eye  (A  =  1  D).  The  man  is  a  cabinet-maker,  and  in  doing  his  work,  which  he 
carries  on  at  arm’s-length — i.  e.,  at  about  50  centimetres — no  longer  sees  dis¬ 
tinctly.  His  near-point,  therefore,  must  be  brought  up  to  50  centimetres 
(=  2  D).  As  he  himself  can  furnish  1  D ,  it  suffices  to  give  him  a  1  +  D  glass  (or, 
better  still,  1*5  D,  so  that  he  may  not  have  to  work  at  his  near-point,  but  may 
have  some  accommodation  in  reserve).  Perhaps  the  same  man  also  wishes  a 
glass  to  read  with  in  the  evening  when  his  work  is  done.  For  this  purpose  we 
must  bring  his  near-point  up  to  at  least  30  centimetres  (3*5  D ),  so  that  he  can 
read  ordinary  print  with  ease,  and  we  would  therefore  recommend  him  a  glass 


of  +  2-5  D  or  +  3  D. 

Many  erroneous  views,  which  we  must  oppose,  are  prevalent  among  the 
laity  with  respect  to  the  wearing  of  glasses  in  advanced  life.  Some  consider  it 
advantageous  to  begin  wearing  glasses  as  late  as  possible,  and  this  from  the 
fear  that  when  once  they  begin  they  will  have  to  keep  on  using  stronger  and 
.stronger  ones.  But  as  far  as  this  is  concerned  they  gain  nothing,  whether  they 
begin  using  glasses  at  the  proper  time,  or  for  years  struggle  along  laboriously 
without  them  until  they  can  do  so  no  longer.  Every  pres^&be  has  to  increase 
the  strength  of  his  glasses  as  long  as  his  range  of  accogp^lation  keeps  dimin¬ 
ishing.  It  is  only  when  the  range  of  accommodatioirafts  become  equal  to  zero 
that  he  can  stick  to  the  same  glass.  It  is  just  as^Cpneous  to  believe  that  by 
wearing  glasses  early  one  can  “save”  his  eytex/Presbyopia  goes  on  its  ap¬ 
pointed  way  unaffected  by  the  wearing  of  or  by  the  nature  of  those  that 

:are  wTorn,  and  independent  of  the  fact  wh^h^flhe  eyes  are  strained  a  good  deal 
or  not  at  all  by  fine  work. 

In  examining  Fig.  147  we  are  stn@  with  the  fact  that  the  line  r  r ,  repre¬ 
senting  the  far-point,  does  not  rui^traight,  as  we  should  expect,  but  makes  a 
curve.  The  far-point  of  the  em^firopic  eye,  which  lies  at  infinity,  recedes  be¬ 
yond  infinity  at  the  age  of^&^^-ffiat  is,  the  refraction  of  the  eye  changes  and 
it  becomes  hypermetropios^^his  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  diminution  of 
accommodation.  It  ctfspcpas  upon  a  decrease  in  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye, 
Rue  to  a  senile  changeSn  the  lens — a  change  which  is  effected  by  an  increase 
taking  place  in  th<£§knsity,  and  hence  in  the  refractive  power,  of  the  layers  of 
the  latter  fror  iin  outward.  Every  ray  of  light  passing  through  the  lens 
undergoesdijQV  deflection  in  each  layer,  so  that  the  entire  refraction  is  much 
greater  t&Svfr  the  whole  lens  had  even  the  high  refractive  power  of  its  inner¬ 
most  l^erk  but  was  at  the  same  time  homogeneous.  Now,  in  old  age,  the  pro- 
ces^&j^mdensation  extends  farther  and  farther  from  the  center  to  the  periph- 
Vy^Snd  the  lens  becomes  constantly  more  homogeneous,  so  that  as  a  whole  i 
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suffers  impairment  of  its  refractive  power.  The  emmetropic  eye  thus  gets  to  be 
somewhat  hypermetropic,  while  the  myopic  eye  becomes  less  near-sighted,  and, 
in  fact,  slight  degrees  of  myopia  may  disappear  altogether  in  old  age. 


Optical  variations  of  the  eye  from  the  normal  may  relate  either  to 
its  refraction  or  to  its  accommodation.  The  anomalies  of  refraction 
are  to  be  strongly  differentiated  from  those  of  accommodation,  with 
which  they  are  frequently  confounded.  An  eye  whose  refraction 
varies  from  the  normal  or  emmetropic  we  call  ametropic.*  There  are 
three  varieties  of  ametropia  :  myopia,  hypermetropia,  and  astigmatism. 
When  the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes  is  different,  we  speak  of  anisome¬ 
tropia.  f 


*  [From  a,  privative,  nerpov,  a  limit,  and  <5ty,  sight.] 
f  [From  bvicros,  unequal,  /ueVpov,  limit,  and  <5ty,  sight.] 


CHAPTER  III. 


MYOPIA. 


143.  Short-sightedness  ( myopia ,  M )  is  that  refractive  condition 
of  the  eye  in  which  rays  that  are  parallel  to  each  other  when  they  fall 
upon  the  eye  come  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina.  Hence,  when  the 
rays  strike  the  retina,  they  have  become  divergent  once  more,  and  there¬ 
fore  form  a  diffusion-circle  upon  the  latter  (aa»  Fig.  148).  A  distinct, 
image  is  formed  upon  the  retina  only  when  the  rays  have  a  certain 
degree  of  divergence  as  they  arrive  at  the  eye,  which  is  the  case  when 


they  emanate  from  a  point  R  situated^d^Wby  (Fig.  148).  This  point 
is  the  far-point  of  the  myopic  eye.  ThVgreater  the  myopia,  the  farther 
in  front  of  the  retina  is  the  point  pSntersection  of  parallel  rays,  and 
hence  the  greater  is  the  divergeime  that  rays  must  have  in  order  to 
unite  upon  the  retina,  and  h^h^too,  the  nearer  to  the  eye  must  the 
far-point  ( R )  lie.  Conse«i@tlf  the  degree  of  myopia  is  determined 
by  the  distance  of  R. 

Determination  ofQlhvpia. — The  distance  of  R  from  the  eye  can  be 
measured  directly>jrpfacing  fine  print  before  the  eye  and  gradually 
withdrawing  it  umJPit  becomes  too  indistinct  to  be  read.  This  method, 
however,  has  j*^*iius  defects,  so  that  we  prefer  to  determine  the  position 
of  R  by  m&i^of  concave  glasses.  Let  us  assume  that  the  eye  has  such 
a  degree  ovmyopia  that  its  far-point  is  50  centimetres  in  front  of  the 
eyeXBg.  149,  F) ;  the  rays,  then,  that  emanate  from  this  point  come 
t*xa>ocus  upon  the  retina  (at  f).  How  can  we  manage  to  have  this- 
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eye  see  parallel  rays  distinctly — i.  e.,  have  them  focused  upon  the 
retina?  Evidently  by  giving  them  the  same  direction  as  if  they  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  far-point.  This  is  effected  by  placing  before  the  eye 
a  concave  glass  of  50  centimetres,  focal  distance — i.  e.,  of  —2  B.  Bv 
this  glass  parallel  rays  are  rendered  as  divergent  as  if  they  emanated 
from  its  focus  (see  page  598).  This  lies  50  centimetres  in  front  of  the 
glass — that  is,  at  the  same  spot  at  which  the  far-point  of  the  eye  is 


Fig.  149.— Correction  of  Myopia  by  a  Concave  Glass. 


situated  (at/).  Accordingly,  parallel  rays  acquire  the  same  direction 
as  if  they  emanated  from  the  far-point  of  the  myopic  eye,  and  are  hence 
focused  upon  the  retina  of  the  latter  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  image. 
(In  this  discussion  the  distance  of  the  glass  from  the  eye  is  neglected.) 

The  deduction  made  in  the  .foregoing  example  holds  ^Ad  for  all 
degrees  of  myopia.  The  following  rule  may  therefore>4&y^nunciated  : 
A  myopic  eye  sees  distinctly  at  infinite  distance  with  concave  glass 
whose  focal  length  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  thanJ^r-point  from  the 
eye.  And  conversely :  The  focal  length  of  th^lw concave  glass  with 
which  the  myopic  eye  sees  remote  objects  d5srah$tly  gives  the  distance 
of  the  far-point  from  the  eye — i.  e.,  the$de^fee  of  myopia.  If  a  man 
sees  remote  objects  distinctly  with  —5  far-point  is  20  centime¬ 

tres  (100  -4-  5  =  20).  But  in  desigm^hig  the  degree  of  myopia  we  do 
not  usually  give  the  position  of  thj0fe,r-point,  but  give  directly  the  re¬ 
fractive  power  of  the  correctinAAyss— writing,  therefore,  M  =  5  D. 

If  a  glass  of  —  6  D  is  plac^before  an  eye  whose  M  =  5  D,  such  an 
eye  would  still  see  clearly  ^jj^distance ;  the  extra  strength  of  1 D  being 
neutralized  by  a  corresngjftding  effort  of  the  accommodation.  Since  in 
myopia  there  is  often/aiwendency  to  accommodate,  it  is  by  no  means  rare 
to  find  myopes  whjQbre  wearing  glasses  that  over- correct.  In  order  not 
to  fall  into  the^sl^^  mistake  in  determining  myopia,  and  thus  make  the 
latter  greateA  tnan  it  really  is,  we  must  regard  as  the  correcting  glass 
the  Wtf&H^NcVncave  glass  with  which  the  myope  sees  distinctly  at  a 
distanc^y  Hence,  in  determining  myopia  we  proceed  as  follows:  We 
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place  the  myope  at  a  distance  of  6  metres  from  Snellen's  test-card ,  and 
keep  putting  concave  glasses  before  his  eyes ,  beginning  with  the  weaker 
ones  and  gradually  advancing  to  those  which  are  stronger ,  until  the 
best  vision  is  obtained  which  can  possibly  be  secured  in  this  special  case. 
The  iveakest  concave  glass  with  which  this  vision  is  obtained  gives  the 
degree  of  myopia . 

This  method  of  determining  myopia,  which  was  instituted  by  Don- 
ders,  is  the  one  generally  employed.  It  is  pretty  tedious,  since  we  are 
obliged  to  go  gradually  from  weaker  to  stronger  glasses,  and  frequently, 
therefore,  have  to  place  quite  a  large  number  of  glasses  before  the  eye 
before  we  get  to  the  one  that  corrects.  Hence,  some  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  determining  not  only  myopia  but  also  the  refraction 
generally  in  a  more  expeditious  way,  namely,  by  the  use  of  various  ap¬ 
paratus  which  are  called  optometers.  These  are  constructed  upon  vari¬ 
ous  principles.  Most  consist  of  a  test-object  at  which  the  eye  looks 
through  a  single  lens  or  through  two  lenses  combined.  The  rays  which 
enter  the  eye  can  be  given  a  parallel,  convergent,  or  divergent  direction, 
and  so  adjusted  to  suit  the  different  refractive  errors  that  may  exist, 
either  by  altering  the  place  of  the  test-object  or  by  shifting  the  lenses. 
The  refraction  is  then  simply  read  off  from  a  scale  which  is  attached  to 
the  instrument.  In  spite  of  the  advantage  accruing  from  the  almost 
instantaneous  determination  of  the  refraction  which  these  instruments 


afford,  they  have  not  become  popular,  because  the  refraction  as  found 
by  them  is  regularly  too  high;,  for  the  person  who  is  looking  into  the 
instrument  exerts,  without  being  aware  of  it,  some  effortwf  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Hence,  if  we  desire  to  find  the  true  refractioi^Q^.,  the  refract¬ 
ive  state  of  the  eye  when  the  accommodation  is  rehjj|^iT — we  are  obliged 
first  to  paralyze  the  accommodation  with  atroM^,  a  procedure  which 
causes  the  patient  considerable  discomfort  ^T)mnoyance. 

The  determination  of  myopia  by  glass^s^  optometers  is  called  the 
subjective  method,  because  it  is  depem^nj  upon  the  statements  of  the 
patient.  For  this  reason  its  resul&^are  not  always  exact.  It  often 
happens  that,  by  the  patient’s  striding  his  accommodation,  a  higher 
degree  of  myopia  is  simulated  really  exists.  Moreover,  we  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  patient’s  will  and  the  intelligence.  Frequently 
we  are  dealing  with  maltra^rs,  who  purposely  try  to  make  their  my¬ 
opia  appear  too  higda?  border  to  escape  military  service.  Again,  in 
small  children  thisAn^hod  is  not  applicable.  For  such  cases  the  ob¬ 
jective  method,  ♦rfjph  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  refraction 
by  means  of  tl^g^phthalmoscope,  and  which  is  therefore  independent 
of  the  stat^rSts  of  the  patient  (see  16),  is  suitable.  And  even  when 
the  degr^Sof  myopia  has  been  already  determined  by  the  subjective  test, 
the  re§Mt  should  in  every  instance  be  verified  by  the  objective  test  for 
the^ejraction.  v 

^Causes  of  Myopia. — The  fact  of  parallel  rays  coming  to  a  focus  m 
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front  of  the  retina,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  myopia,  may  in 
general  arise  in  two  ways : 

1.  The  refractive  poiver  of  the  eye  is  abnormally  great ,  so  that  paral¬ 
lel  rays  are  made  too  convergent,  the  retina  in  this  case  being  in  its 
normal  situation.  The  cause  of  the  increased  refractive  power  may  lie 
in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens.  In  the  cornea  it  is  increased  curvature 
that  leads  to  myopia.  This,  therefore,  is  found  in  ectases  of  the  cornea 
of  the  most  diverse  sort,  but  to  the  greatest  degree  and  most  obviously 
in  keratoconus,  because  in  this  condition  the  cornea  at  the  same  time 
retains  its  transparency.  Myopia  caused  by  increased  curvature  of  the 
cornea  is  always  associated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  astigmatism. 

The  lens  can  cause  abnormal  elevation  of  the  refractivity  of  the  eye 
either  through  increased  curvature  or  through  augmentation  of  density. 
The  following  cases  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  in  this  category  : 
(a)  In  luxation  the  lens  takes  on  an  increased  curvature  because  the 
tension  exerted  by  the  zonula  is  removed.  If  the  case  is  one  of  luxa¬ 
tion  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  forward  displacement  of  the  lens 
contributes  to  the  increase  in  refractive  power,  since  with  the  lens  the 
nodal  point  of  the  whole  dioptric  system  is  shifted  forward.  ( b )  Ac¬ 
commodation,  which  increases  the  curvature  of  the  lens,  may  be  kept 
permanently  in  action,  and  as  long  as  this  spasm  of  accommodation 
continues  myopia  will  be  present.  The  latter  disappears  when  the 
accommodation  is  paralyzed  by  atropine,  (c)  Myopia  due  to  increase 
in  density  of  the  lens  not  infrequently  sets  in  at  the  beginning  of  senile 
cataract  (see  page  366). 

2.  The  refractive  power  of  the  eye  may  be  normal,  so  tM|t  parallel 
rays  come  to  a  focus  at  the  customary  spot,  but  the  retii^Sjnay  lie  too 
far  back.  The  cause  of  this  is  an  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  for 
which  reason  this  sort  of  myopia  is  called  axial  mmma.  The  disten¬ 
tion  of  the  sclera,  to  which  the  elongation  of  th6^J  is  due,  may  affect 
either  its  anterior  or  its  posterior  division.  JfoQ>nd  the  former  condi¬ 
tion  after  scleritis,  in  which  the  zone  nfy^e^a  which  adjoins  the 
cornea  is  softened  by  inflammation,  andSben  distended  by  the  intra¬ 
ocular  pressure  (see  page  214).  But  By  Tar  the  most  frequent  site  of 
the  distention  is  in  the  posterior  dba^Mn  of  the  sclera,  which  is  bulged 


out  posteriorly,  forming  the  sta 
the  ordinary  typical  form  of 


flia  posticum  of  Scarpa.  This  is 
oia,  which  therefore  deserves  special 


mention. 


rpiCAL  Myopia. 


144.  Myopes  "see  indistinctly  at  a  distance ,  because  of  the  presence  of 
diffusion-circles.  /Hftsmake  these  smaller,  and  thus  see  better,  they  screw 
the  lids  togeths^ptl  in  this  way  produce  a  stenopaeic  slit.  In  fact,  it  is 
from  this  habit  cff  blinking  that  the  name  myopia*  takes  its  origin. 


TO 


*  From  fiveiv,  to  shut,  to  blink,  and  &\J/,  sight. 
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Myopes  see  well  near  by ,  and,  moreover,  have  the  advantage  that 
they  need,  use  little  or  no  accommodation  for  this  purpose.  The  range 
of  accommodation  has  the  same  relation  in  the  myopic  eye  (if  the  high 
degrees  of  myopia  are  excepted)  as  in  the  emmetropic  eye.  Only,  since 
the  far-point  lies  at  a  finite  distance,  the  whole  region  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  placed  closer  to  the  eye,  as  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  143  (No.  3),  in 
which  the  region  of  accommodation  lies  between  10  and  5  centimetres 
in  front  of  the  eye.  In  working  at  close  range,  therefore,  the  myope 
needs  to  use  less  accommodation  than  the  emme trope,  or  even  no  ac¬ 
commodation  at  all.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  work  has  to  be  done 
at  a  distance  of  33  centimetres.  In  this  case  the  emmetrope  requires  an 
accommodation  of  3  D  (100  -r-  33  =  3).  A  myope  whose  myopia  equals 
1  D  needs  only  2  D  of  accommodation,  and  one  having  a  myopia  of 
3  D  needs  none  at  all,  since  his  far-point  lies  at  the  working  distance. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  myopia  has  reached  a  certain  degree,  the  accom¬ 
modation  ceases  to  be  used  (it  being  presupposed  that  no  glasses  are 
worn).  Hence,  in  myopia  of  high  degree  the  range  of  accommodation 
is,  as  a  rule,  not  normal,  but  diminished. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  myopes  presbyopia  sets  in  later  than  in  em- 
metropes,  or  does  not  set  in  at  all.  To  be  sure,  the  diminution  in  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  lens  is  produced  in  a  myopic  eye  just  the  same  as  in  any 
other,  but  practically  it  does  not  make  itself  so  perceptible.  If  a  man 
has  a  myopia  of  4*5  Z),  his  far-point  lies  at  22  centimetres,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  there  though  he  be  ever  so  old.  During  his  whole  life, 
therefore,  there  will  be  distinct  vision  at  this  distance,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  from  what  existed  previously  being  that  the  pa^Jat,  when  at  an 
advanced  age  he  has  lost  his  power  of  accommocbaB^i,  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  see  closer  than  22  centimetres — a  thin^^wever,  which  there 
is  no  necessity  of  his  doing  in  any  case.  SuakSvmyope,  therefore,  does 
not  become  presbyopic  at  all.  Those  havi^^myopia  of  less  degree  do 
become  presbyopic,  but  do  so  later  tlfS^S^nmetropes.  The  point  of 
time  when  presbyopia  sets  in — i.  e.,  ttlibra^the  near-point  recedes  beyond 
22  centimetres — can  easily  be  c^lc^dyed  for  each  individual  case  if  we 
know  the  degree  of  myopia  ancL4he  amount  of  the  range  of  accommo¬ 
dation  at  different  ages.  QC 

The  troubles  that  myr  sgfSSta  plain  of  vary  according  to  the  degree 
of  myopia.  In  the  lowpShides  of  myopia  distant  vision  is  indistinct, 
and  yet  often  suffice^f orordinary  purposes,  so  that  many  myopes  oi 
this  sort  do  not^  use  glasses.  For  near  work  moderately  near-sighted 
eyes  are  generaU|s^egarded  as  serviceable,  because  they  do  their  work 
with  less  agc^fi^wodation,  and,  moreover,  either  become  presbyopic  late, 
or  do  nq^^slhme  so  at  all. 

It  is  owerwise  with  the  high  degrees  of  myopia.  In  this  case  not 
onl^>^4jhe  complaint  made  of  indistinct  vision  at  a  distance,  but  also 
oility  to  keep  on  with  work  near  by  for  any  length  of  time  ; 


for, 
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owing  to  the  short  distance  at  which  the  far-pomt  lies,  a  considerable 
effort  of  convergence  is  required-an  effort  which,  moreover,  is  often 
rendered  difficult  by  insufficiency  of  the  internal  ocular  muse  es 
that  troubles  symptomatic  of  muscular  asthenopia  develop.  Ft 
the  insufficiency  may  develop  a  strabismus  divergens  a  conditeon, 
therefore,  which  is  most  frequently  met  with  as  a  result  of  maiked 

mJ  In  myopia  of  high  degree  it  is  often  the  case  that  satisfactory  dis¬ 
tant  vision  is  not  attained  even  by  glasses,  because  morbid  changes  exis 
in  the  fundus.  For  the  same  reason,  vision  close  by  is  frequently  de¬ 
fective  in  spite  of  the  great  approximation  of  the  °^ect;  ^^ivT 
complaint  is  made  of  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  eyes,  of  great  sensitive- 

ness  to  light,  and  of  muse®  voli- 
tantes.  The  last-named  phenom- 
.  enon  is  also,  to  be  sure,  found  in 
healthy  eyes  (see  page  397) ;  but 
the  myopic  eye  is  more  prone  to 
see  muscse  volitantes,  and  sees  them 
in  greater  number.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  myopic  eyes 
without  glasses  see  everything  in¬ 
distinctly  ;  and  upon  a  hazy  back¬ 
ground,  such  as  is  produced  by 
this  indistinct  vision,  opacities  are 
better  projected  ;  moreover,  in  the 
higher  degrees  of  myopia  patho¬ 
logical  opacities  of  the  vitreous  are 
apt  to  be  present.  Muse®  voli¬ 
tantes  are  not  infrequently  a  source  T 

of  constant  annoyance  and  worry  F.a.^-CBotej^rioN^A  myopic  k™ 
to  myopic  patients.  meti^s^Qognified  2  x  i. 

Objective  examination  of  a  Theyt^gma g— wha 
near-sighted  eye  shows  that  it  is 
longer  than  normal  (Arlt).  Ihe 

elongation  is  produced,  as  dissec^^c/  nerve  its  layers  have  separated  from  each 

8  ,  r  1  .ilXJS  other,  so  that  the  intervaginal  space  is  di- 

tion  of  such  eyes  shows,  by  the  lated  at  its  extremity,  and  more  so  at  the 

tention  of  the  sclera  at  tlnNpUS-  ThePopUcSnerVe,  shows  within  the  fora- 

terior  pole  (Fig.  150).  ftrjp-ked  men  sclerse  an  outward  bend.  t  Over^ 

myopia  the  enlargementaHme  eye¬ 
ball  is  recognizable  e^5in  the  liv- 

equatorial  regSh  appears  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  palpebral  fiss  , 
and  then-Jjks  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  normal  eye,  make  a  P 
_ .■  : _ hut.  runs  hack  without  much  cuivm& 


ous,  h  :  and  in  unis  eye  uuci  cm  ------ 

an  anterior  detachment  of  the  vitreous,  v. 
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almost  straight,  in  fact.  Very  myopic  eyes  are  also  usually  character¬ 
ized  by  a  deep  anterior  chamber  and  a  dilated  pupil. 

The  most  important  changes  in  myopia  are  those  which  are  situated 
in  the  fundus  and  can  be  recognized  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 
These,  as  a  general  thing,  are  the  more  extensive  the  higher  the  degree 
of  the  myopia.  They  affect  first  of  all  the  chorioid  and  retina,  which 
become  atrophic,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  papilla  and  in  the  region 
of  the  macula  lutea  (see  page  316).  The  latter  spot,  moreover,  is  the 
favorite  seat  of  retinal  haemorrhages.  Numerous  floating  opacities  are 
formed  in  the  vitreous,  the  latter  at  the  same  time  becoming  liquefied. 
The  consequences  of  the  degeneration  of  the  vitreous  make  themselves 
apparent  both  in  the  lens  and  in  the  retina.  In  the  former  there  de¬ 
velop  opacities,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  atrophy  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn, 
tremulousness  and  even  luxation ;  in  the  retina,  detachment  occurs. 

Most  cases  of  myopia  are  those  of  low  degree,  which  develop  during 
youth  and  come  to  a  stop  after  the  completion  of  the  body-growth 
(stationary  myopia).  In  other  cases,  however,  the  myopia  attains  a 
considerable  height  even  in  youth,  and  then  does  not  remain  stationary, 
but  increases  steadily  during  the  whole  life,  so  that  finally  it  reaches 
the  greatest  possible  degree  ( progressive  myopia).  It  is  mainly  these 
cases  which  lead  to  destructive  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and 
which  cause  myopia  to  appear  in  the  light  of  a  disease  of  the  eye,  and 
that,  too,  of  a  severe  disease,  which  in  advanced  age  often  gives  rise  to 
amblyopia  or  even  blindness. 

145.  Causes  of  Myopia. — Myopia  is  only  exceptionally  congenital, 
elongation  of  the  eye  in  that  case  existing  at  the  time^f4eirth.  The  rule 
is  that-myopia  develops  in  youth  at  the  time  when,|a&Hhe  whole  body  is 
growing  rapidly,  considerable  demands  are  at  tl^mme  time  made  upon 
the  eyes  by  school  life  or  by  work.  It  has  /befcn  established  by  many 
observations  that  acquired  near- sigh tednes^s  round  almost  exclusively 
in  those  persons  who  are  compelled  t(/StSrap.  their  eyes  with  near  work. 
Such  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  meifobem of  the  cultivated  classes  who 
apply  themselves  to  study ;  and,  oQfre  other  hand,  working  people,  like 
tailors,  seamstresses,  compositors,  lithographers,  etc.,  who  have  fine 
work  to  do.  There  is  thus  indoubt  but  that  the  cause  of  myopia  is 
furnished  by  near  work.,  'two  factors  come  in  for  consideration, 

namely,  the  accommofetibn  and  the  convergence,  by  the  combined 
action  of  which  the  ^Listen  tion  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  is  effected. 
But,  although  spraining  of  the  eyes  in  near  work  is  the  cause  of  myopia, 
not  all  but  onl^rfraction  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  this  strain 
actually  bec^i|eniear-sighted.  In  this  fraction,  therefore,  special  addi¬ 
tional  must  be  present  which  favor  the  development  of  the  my¬ 

opia  du^to  near  work.  The  following  are  the  factors  of  this  sort  that 
we^Je&^v  of :  1.  A  predisposition  to  myopia,  which  doubtless  has  its 
£©at  in  definite  anatomical  conditions,  such  as  too  slight  resistance  oi 
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the  sclera,  peculiarities  in  the  relations  of  the  ocular  muscles  or  of  the 
optic  nerve,  etc.  Since  anatomical  peculiarities  are  prone  to  be  in¬ 
herited,  the  hereditary  character  of  myopia  is  also  readily  explainable. 
The  children  of  near-sighted  parents  are  not,  to  be  sure,  born  near¬ 
sighted  ;  but  if  they  are  exposed  to  those  conditions  which  favor  the 
development  of  near-sightedness,  they  show  a  greater  tendency  to  be¬ 
come  myopic  than  do  the  children  whose  parents  have  normal  sight. 
2.  Those  circumstances  which  compel  too  great  approximation  of  the 
work,  and  thus  require  an  abnormally  great  accommodation  and  con¬ 
vergence.  This  is  the  case  when  particularly  fine  work  has  to  be  done, 
or  when  work  is  carried  on  with  insufficient  illumination,  and  also 
when  the  visual  acuity  is  diminished  (by  maculae  of  the  cornea,  opaci¬ 
ties  of  the  lens,  astigmatism,  etc.),  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring 
the  objects  closer  than  usual  (see  page  608).  3.  Insufficiency  of  the 

internal  ocular  muscles .  The  greater  the  myopia,  and  hence  the 
nearer  the  point  at  which  objects  have  to  be  held,  the  greater  the  effect 
which  this  factor  exerts.  It  impedes  the  act  of  convergence,  which 
consequently  can  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  only  by  an  excessive 
effort  of  the  interni,  and  in  this  way  it  accelerates  the  progress  of  the 
myopia.  4.  Spasm  of  the  accommodation  at  first  simulates  myopia  and 
afterward  generally  passes  into  actual  near-sight.  It  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  accommodation  is  kept  strained  upon  close  work  for  many 
hours  every  day ;  then,  finally,  it  happens  in  young  persons  suffering 
from  this  accommodative  spasm  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  relax 
their  accommodation  completely,  so  they  still  accommodate  when  they 
are  looking  at  the  distance,  and  hence  appear  to  be  near-sighted,  al¬ 
though  they  are  really  emmetropic,  or  even  hypermetromd£S|nd  if  they 
are  actually  near-sighted,  a  still  higher  degree  of  myqjEtefc'is  simulated 
because  of  the  spasm.  The  existence  of  a  spasm  ofr  accommodation  is 
discovered  by  our  finding  the  myopia  to  be  highdywhen  we  make  the 
subjective  test  with  glasses  than  when  \\^#erermine  it  objectively 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  for  the  accommdmmOTi  is  usually  completely 
relaxed  during  the  examination  with  th^ppithalmoscope,  so  that  the 
eye  manifests  its  true  refraction.  Th^tfcst  of  the  correctness  of  our 
determination  is  the  instillation  diX^opine,  which  paralyzes  the  ac¬ 
commodation  and  thus  removes  ike-J|)asm,  so  that  when  the  examina¬ 
tion  with  glasses  is  made  the  J^^refraction  is  found. 

Treatment. — It  is  im^0s4yle  to  cure  myopia,  or  even,  in  fact,  to 
diminish  it  to  any  great  <^tent.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  making 
provision  by  means  of  putable  glasses  for  distinct  vision,  and  to  proced¬ 
ures  that  will  enahl^Qtase  work  to  be  carried  on  as  far  as  may  be  with¬ 
out  exhaustion<>^&oreover,  the  progress  of  the  near-sight  must  be 
checked  as  fara^possible,  and  any  complications  present  be  attacked. 

The  foltovwng  principles  hold  good  with  reference  to  the  wearing  of 
glasses  ^bySnyopes  :  In  the  low  degrees  of  near-sight  (up  to  about  2  D) 
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it  is  sufficient  to  order  glasses  for  distance,  provided  that  any  desire  for 
them  is  expressed.  For  near  work  glasses  are  unnecessary,  since  vision 
can  he  carried  on  without  them  at  a  sufficient  distance — that  is,  up  to  or 
beyond  50  centimetres.  In  the  medium  degrees  of  near-sight — i.  e.,  from 
2  to  about  7  D — glasses  are  necessary  for  distance,  and  they  are  often 
desirable  for  near  work  as  well ;  for  otherwise  the  work  would  have  to  be 
held  too  close,  and  would  thus  require  great  convergence,  which  might 
give  rise  both  to  exhaustion  of  the  eyes  and  to  progressive  increase  of 
the  near-sight.  If  the  eye  is  otherwise  healthy,  and  the  range  of  ac¬ 
commodation  is  large  enough,  a  glass  is  prescribed  which  can  be  worn 
constantly  for  both  distant  and  near  points.  This  glass  ought  not 
quite  to  correct  the  myopia— e.  g.,  in  a  myopia  of  5  D  a  glass  of,  say, 
—  4  D  would  be  given.  If  the  range  of  accommodation  is  small,  either 
on  account  of  advanced  age  or  from  other  reasons,  the  glass  which 
nearly  corrects  the  myopia  will  not  be  borne  for  near  work.  Near¬ 
sighted  persons  who  have  worn  the  same  glass  constantly  for  many 
years  find  that,  as  they  become  older,  reading  with  this  glass  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult.  In'  such  cases  two  sets  of  glasses  must  be  or¬ 
dered  :  a  stronger  one,  which  almost  corrects  the  myopia,  for  far-points ; 
and  a  weak  one,  for  near  work,  which  removes  the  working  distance  to 
the  point  desired.  The  same  rule  holds  good  for  the  high  degrees  of 
myopia,  in  which,  likewise,  different  glasses  must  be  prescribed  for  far 
and  near.  When,  owing  to  complications,  the  visual  acuity  is  greatly 
diminished,  glasses  are  in  any  case  of  little  or  no  use. 

Prescribing  glasses  for  near-sighted  persons  requires  much  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  attend  ant  x$™jtions.  In  no 
case  should  the  choice  of  glasses  be  left  to  the  optiemh* 

In  addition  to  the  selection  of  glasses,  the  rea^$non  of  the  patient' s 
habits ,  both  as  regards  his  general  condition/aod  his  eyes,  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  This  is  the  more  important  tWSp'eater  the  myopia  is,  and 
the  more  reason  there  is  to  apprehend  it§Vh$gressive  advancement  and 
the  development  of  complications.  &nSylirst  °f  all?  near  work  must  be 
restricted  as  much  as  possible.  Su<ri?work  as  has  to  be  done  under  any 
circumstances  should  be  perfoM^d  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  the  eyes.  To  effect  th(|we  must  see  to  it  that  the  print  of  the 
books  is  good,  that  the  iJh^Mn^tion  is  sufficient,  that  the  correct  posi¬ 
tion  is  maintained  in  r|Mng  and  writing,  etc.  Work  in  the  evening 
by  artificial  light  m^st^fee  restricted  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  i^tgjrupt  the  work  at  frequent  intervals  and  rest  the 
eyes  by  looking/aS^r distance.  If  it  is  apparent  that  the  near-sight  is 
making  rapid  pfdgress  and  threatens  to  reach  a  still  higher  degree,  it  is 
advisable^t|v«rop  all  studies  for  quite  a  long  time.  If  spasm  of  the 
accomnma^tion  exists,  intervals  of  this  sort  can  be  utilized  for  treat- 
men^rwn^  atropine.  Young  people  with  markedly  progressive  myopia 
s^smla  be  warned  to  take  the  condition  of  their  eyes  into  account  in 
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choosing  a  profession.  An  occupation,  like  that  of  civil-service  clerk 
or  one  of  the  learned  professions,  which  requires  constant  reading  and 
writing,  is  not  suitable  for  people  of  this  sort. 

The  anatomical  demonstration  of  the  enlargement  of  the  myopic  eyeball 
was  first  made  by  Arlt,  and  thus  the  nature  of  myopia  was  established  (1854). 
Scarpa,  to  besure,  had  already  at  an  earlier  date  (1807)  observed  the  ectasia  of 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  peculiar  to  myopia,  but  did  not  recognize  it  as  the 
cause  of  the  latter.  The  size  of  this  ectasia  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of 
the  myopia.  In  near-sight  of  moderate  amount  the  ectasia  is  limited  simply 
to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye ;  but  in  the  higher  degrees  of  myopia  the  ectasia 
(< eei ,  Fig.  150)  extends  until  the  optic  nerve  is  implicated,  and  gets  to  lie  upon 


Fig.  152.— -Ciliary  Body  op  a  Myopic  Eye. 

4^ 


Fig.  153.— Cilia 


& 

iy  of  a  Hypermetropic  Eye. 


the  side  of  the  protrusion.  elongation  of  the  eyeball  due  to  the  ectasia 

may  be  very  considerab^Vjhere  are  eyeballs  which  have  an  axial  length  of 
upward  of  35  millimet^^jwhile  the  normal  eye  is  only  24  millimetres  long. 

Microscopic  e^&raumation  of  a  very  myopic  eye  proves  that  its  anterior  seg¬ 
ment  as  far  bas&^Nr  the  ciliary  muscle  is  normal  (Iwanoff)-  This  latter  has  a 
smaller  transv0rs<^Iiameter  than  in  the  emmetropic  eye,  since  the  circular  fibers 
are  less  dsve&gpd,  and  are  sometimes,  indeed,  almost  entirely  wanting  (Fig. 
152).  These  circular  fibers,  in  fact,  are  mainly  the  ones  whose  function  it  is 
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to  provide  for  accommodation;  and  as  accommodation  is  but  little  employed 
in  a  myopic  eye,  they  are  not  properly  developed  there.  But  as  the  ciliary 
processes,  too,  in  the  myopic  eye  are  not  as  large  as  usual,  the  whole  ciliary 
body  appears  abnormally  flat.  In  hypermetropic  eyes  the  opposite  condition 
exists.  In  these,  Muller’s  portion  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  hypertrophied  by  con¬ 
stant  accommodative  effort,  and  thus  the  whole  muscle  is  increased  in  size ;  and 
as  the  ciliary  processes,  too,  are  more  fully  developed,  the  entire  ciliary  body 
projects  farther  toward  the  interior  of  the  eye  (Fig.  153).  A  comparison  of 
Figs.  152  and  153  with  each  other  and  with  Fig.  151,  which  represents  the  cili¬ 
ary  body  of  an  emmetropic  eye,  shows  how  the  shape  of  the  sinus  of  the  anterior 
chamber  is  determined  by  the  form  of  the  ciliary  body.  In  a  myopic  eye  the 
sinus  is  deeper,  in  a  hypermetropic  eye  shallower,  than  in  the  emmetropic  eye. 
This  relation,  which  can  also  be  observed  macroscopically  in  the  living  eye,  is 
held  to  be  of  importance  in  the  genesis  of  glaucoma.  We  know  that  in  the 
latter  condition  the  iris  is  pushed  against  the  cornea,  and  the  sinus  of  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber  is  obliterated,  owing  to  swelling  of  the  ciliary  processes  (see  page 
351).  Obviously  the  larger  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  narrower  the  sinus  of 
the  anterior  chamber  the  more  readily  will  this  result  take  place.  In  this  fact 
is  probably  contained,  at  least  in  part,  the  reason  why  hypermetropic  eyes  are 
very  frequently,  and  myopic  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  rarely  indeed,  at¬ 
tacked  by  inflammatory  glaucoma. 

The  pathological  changes  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eye  are  much 
more  manifold  than  those  in  the  anterior  segment.  The  head  of  the  optic 
nerve  looks  as  if  it  had  been  displaced,  with  reference  to  the  foramen  sclerse 
through  which  it  passes  (Weiss;  see  Fig.  150,  s).  As  a  result  of  this,  we  find 
its  fibers  curved  or  bent  and  its  sheaths  distorted.  This  latter  effect  is  most 
apparent  at  the  temporal  side,  where  the  external  sheath  becomes  removed  a 
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believe  that  they  are  becoming  less  near-sighted  because  they  see  better  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  without  glasses  than  they  used  to  do,  and  yet  testing  with  glasses  shows  no 
diminution  in  the  myopia.  This  improvement  in  vision  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  in  old  age  the  pupils  become  more  contracted,  and  hence,  when  looking 
with  the  naked  eye,  the  diffusion-circles  are  smaller.  But  all  persons  who  have 
a  great  degree  of  near-sight  see  worse  and  worse  as  their  age  increases,  because 
not  only  is  the  myopia  augmented,  but  the  complications  of  myopia  tend  to  de¬ 
velop  more  and  more. 

Near-sight  of  any  high  degree  incapacitates  the  subject  for  military  service. 
In  Austria,  according  to  the  military  regulations  of  1889,  capacity  for  every 
branch  of  the  service  is  held  to  exist  when  the  myopia  of  the  more  near-sighted 
eye  is  not  more  than  that  represented  by  an  approximation  of  the  far-point  equal 
to  25  centimetres  (M  =  4  D).  For  the  one-year  volunteers  this  limit  for  the  far- 
point  is  reduced  to  20  centimetres  (if  =51)),  and  for  physicians,  apothecaries, 
and  veterinary  surgeons,  to  15  centimetres  (if  =  6*5  D).  Moreover,  recruits  are 
admitted,  although  only  to  the  reserve  corps,  whose  far-point  varies  between  25 
and  20  centimetres  (if  =4  —  5  D),  while  any  higher  degree  of  near-sight  ex¬ 
cludes  them  altogether  from  actual  military  service.  The  visual  acuity  is  also 
taken  into  account.  Those  only  are  regarded  as  available  for  all  purposes  who 
have  at  least  vision  =  T6^  in  both  eyes  (after  correction  of  any  existing  ame¬ 
tropia).  Any  one  whose  vision  in  the  better  eye  is  only  T6g-,  and  in  the  worse 
eye  at  least  ^6f,  may  be  admitted  to  the  reserve  corps,  while  diminution  of  the 
visual  acuity  below  this  standard  incapacitates  the  patient  for  military  service. 

In  Germany  a  myopia  in  which  the  far-point  in  the  better  eye  is  distant  15 
centimetres  or  less  (M  =  6  ’5  D  or  more)  is  regarded  as  permanently  incapaci¬ 
tating  the  patient  from  military  service,  even  supposing  that  the  visual  acuity  is 
normal.  A  less  degree  of  near-sight  than  that  above  given  renders  a  man  con¬ 
ditionally  fit  for  service,  if  the  visual  acuity  amounts  to  more  than  half  of  the 
normal  (German  army  orders  of  September  28,  1875).  aA 

Near-sightedness  is  so  wide-spread  and  important  a  diseaJfejWiat  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  amount  of  investigation  which,  for  extent  and  foiy^Aaifoughness  along 
all  lines  of  research,  few  other  diseases  can  equalv  The  A*®*1  thing  that  these 
numerous  investigations  have  proved  is  that  near-si£h\$  an  attribute  of  cult¬ 
ure.  In  the  country,  for  example,  we  encounter  few^Sjpkople  with  glasses  than 
we  do  in  the  city.  In  the  latter,  again,  it  is  the  fchoore  which  are  the  main  hot¬ 
beds  for  the  propagation  of  near-sightedness,  ^potrn  by  his  extensive  researches 
was  the  first  to  direct  general  attention  t<Qhis  fact.  Since  then  statistical 
researches  in  regard  to  myopia  have  bee^published  in  almost  all  countries — 
researches  which  extend  to  all  classesrfrarevery  condition  and  every  age,  even 
including  new-born  children.  It  proved  that  among  new-born  chil¬ 

dren  myopia  practically  never  ocpurs^  in  fact,  they  are  almost  without  exception 
hypermetropic.  Near-sighte^filq$s4s  acquired  later  in  life  through  straining  the 
eyes,  and  hence  fails  to  occW/vThen  this  strain  is  absent.  In  savage  nations 
near-sightedness  no  morfe^Jmrs  than  it  does  among  children.  Again,  in  the 
lowest  order  of  schoo^^the  common  schools — there  are  extremely  few  near¬ 
sighted  persons,  same  is  true  of  the  rural  population,  whose  education 

does  not,  as  a  Afe^et  much  beyond  the  common  school.  The  school  most 
dangerous  for  4h<Neyes  is  the  high  school.  It  is  in  this  that  myopia  first  de¬ 
velops  ancLfeiJpkincreases,  both  as  regards  its  intensity  and  as  regards  the  num- 
ber  of  jnyo'p'es  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  classes.  In  Germany  about 
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twenty  per  cent  are  myopic  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  high  schools  and  sixty 
per  cent  in  the  highest  classes.  In  going  into  the  higher  classes  the  scholar 
who  is  already  near-sighted  becomes  more  and  more  so ;  and,  furthermore,  new 
scholars  are  constantly  being  attacked  with  myopia.  In  the  university  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  still  more  unfavorable.  Near-sight  acquired  as  a  result  of  study 
thus  rightly  bears  the  name  of  “ school  myopia.” 

Continuous  employment  of  the  eyes  upon  fine  work  exerts  the  same  influence 
as  do  schools.  Among  lithographers  Cohn  found  forty-five  per  cent  and  among 
compositors  fifty- one  per  cent  to  be  myopic. 

The  male  and  female  sex  are  equally  predisposed  to  myopia.  It  is  true  that 
fewer  near-sighted  women  are  seen  than  near-sighted  men.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  course  of  study  among  women  is  shorter;  but  in  part  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  sexes  which  makes  it  seem  as  though  there  were  but  few  near¬ 
sighted  women  is  apparent  only,  since  women  are  unwilling  to  take  the  step 
involved  in  wearing  glasses,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  fashion.  But,  while 
the  two  sexes  are  nearly  equal  in  this  regard,  it  is  assumed  that  certain  laces, 
and  chief  among  them  the  Germans,  are  more  predisposed  to  myopia  than 
others  are. 

The  great  prevalence  of  near-sight,  particularly  among  the  young  who  are 
engaged  in  studies,  has  justly  excited  wide-spread  anxiety  and  led  to  endeavors 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  extension  of  the  evil.  First  of  all,  the  excess  of  work  which 
many  scholars  have  at  present  to  struggle  with  should  be  reduced  to  the  proper 
standard.  The  way  in  which  scholars  are  overtasked,  both  in  school  and  at 
home,  is  admitted  by  most,  and  is  prejudicial  not  only  to  the  eyes,  but  also  to 
the  boy’s  whole  mental  and  physical  development.  Instruction  ought  not  to  be 
begun  too  early  (if  possible,  not  before  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year),  and 
more  time  should  be  allotted  to  bodily  exercise,  especially  in  the  open  air,  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  hours  set  apart  for  this  latter  purpose  should 
alternate  suitably  with  the  hours  devoted  to  sedentary  oe^p^tions,  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  rest  from  both  mind-work  and  eye-work,  amount  of  work 

which  absolutely  has  to  be  done  should  be  done  unchWjre  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  To  accomplish  this,  special  attention  musfcA^paid  to  the  schools,  since 
the  work  done  at  home  is  beyond  our  control.  requisites  which  in  many 

modern  schools  are  already  carried  out  aretf^Qlood  illumination — i.  e.,  illu¬ 
mination  of  sufficient  strength  and  falling  me  work  in  the  proper  direc¬ 

tion  ;  the  light  should  come  mainly  frojS^he  scholar’s  left  side.  2.  Well-con¬ 
structed  seats  and  tables,  which,  furth&jjgore,  should  be  adapted  to  the  varying 
size  of  the  scholars,  so  that  theyU0j  not  be  forced  to  adopt  a  bad  attitude  of 
the  body.  If,  however,  the  schojQk  do  bend  forward  too  much,  especially  in 
writing,  the  use  of  some  appliance  (that  of  Kallmann,  in  Breslau, 

is  the  best)  is  indicated.  /8vA*  proper  method  of  instruction  in  writing  which 
will  enable  the  pupil  t^kcgp  the  head  and  body  straight  while  writing  (upright 
script).  4.  Good  priplS^ooks  having  too  fine  print,  and  also  too  fine  fancy- 
work  for  girls,  shdqftjbe  banished  from  schools. 

While  no  onOloubts  that  near  work  produces  near-sight,  observers  have 
not  been  atara^  agree  as  to  how  it  does  it.  As  regards  this  point  different 
theories  ftgv^Wn  propounded,  each  one  of  which  probably  contains  one  or 
more  mtintl  that  are  correct,  although  none  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Those 
wh<^tbe%e  the  accommodation  of  being  the  cause  of  myopia,  declare  that  dur- 
iiffa^mmodation  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  somewhat  elevated.  If  this  pro- 
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cess  is  frequently  repeated,  it  may  lead  to  distention  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  sclera  where  it  is  most  yielding.  According  to  Yon  Graefe,  inflammatory 
processes  in  the  chorioid  and  sclera  (sclerotico-chorioiditis  posterior),  by  which 
the  sclera  is  rendered  softer,  are  also  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
Others  believe  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  accommodation  as  the  convergence 
that  should  be  made  accountable  for  the  development  of  myopia,  inasmuch  as 
in  convergence  a  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  eyeball  by  the  external  ocular 
muscles,  which  leads  to  its  distention.  It  has  been  supposed  that  either  the 
internal  and  external  recti  which  in  the  act  of  convergence  are  stretched  more 
tightly  over  the  eyeball,  or  the  two  obliques  which  surround  the  eyeball,  like 
a  sort  of  noose,  may  produce  this  effect.  The  muscles  last  named  are,  further¬ 
more,  so  situated  that  they  press  upon  the  points  of  exit  of  some  of  the  venae 
vorticosae  from  the  eyeball,  and  may  thus  produce  venous  congestion  in  the 
latter.  Convergence  might,  however,  produce  distention  of  the  posterior  pole 
of  the  eye  in  another  way — namely,  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  displaced  out¬ 
ward,  and  consequently  is  pulled  upon  by  the  optic  nerve.  This  action  would 
be  particularly  looked  for  when  the  optic  nerve  is,  relatively  speaking,  too 
short  (Hasner,  Weiss).  This  view  gains  in  weight  from  the  result  of  anatomical 
investigations  which  show  changes  in  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  that  must  be 
referred  to  tension  exerted  in  the  direction  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


IIYPERMETROPIA. 


146.  Ear-sight,  hypermetropia  *  ( H ),  is  that  refractive  condition 
of  the  eye  in  which  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  eye  come  to  a  focus 
behind  the  retina  (at /,  Fig.  154).  Properly  speaking,  the  rays  do  not 
come  to  a  focus  at  all,  since  the  conical  beam  of  rays  has  its  apex  trun¬ 
cated  by  the  retina,  and  a  diffusion-circle  is  formed  there.  Hyperme¬ 
tropia  is  the  opposite  of  myopia ;  in  the  former  the  apex  of  the  cone 
of  rays  lies  behind  the  retina,  in  the  latter  in  front  of  it. 

What  sort  of  rays,  then,  can  come  to  a  focus,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct 
image  upon  the  retina  ?  When  we  try  the  experiment  of  bringing  an 


Fig.  154.— Path  of  the  Rays  in  a 


etropic  Eye. 


in  a  Hyperme 

object  from  infinite  distance  closer  to eye,  we  find  that  it  becomes 
more  and  more  indistinct ;  for,  the  Afore  divergent  the  rays  are  when 
they  reach  the  eye,  the  farther  behiner  the  retina  will  they  be  when  they 
come  to  a  focus  (thus  in  Fig^jdl  the  rays  coming  from  0  come  to  a 
focus  at  /i),  and  hence  thalsroe^will  be  the  diffusion-circles.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  hypermetropic^j^can  not,  without  the  exercise  of  accommo¬ 
dation,  see  either  distanWot  near  objects  distinctly.  For  rays  to  come 
to  a  focus  upon  the  rbfema  of  a  hypermetropic  eye,  they  must  have  a 
certain  degree  ofi^fljvergence  as  they  fall  upon  the  eye  (cc,  Fig.  155). 
From  what  pA££)would  rays  of  this  sort  start?  To  ascertain  this  we 
must  prolo^Hne  rays  until  they  meet.  This  would  occur  at  a  point  (72, 
Fig.  155)^Sated  behind  the  retina.  This  point  is,  accordingly,  the 


inrep,  in  excess  of,  txerpov,  measure,  and  #4,  sight.]  Also  called  hyper- 
[irom  inrep  and  6nJ/]. 
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far-point  of  the  hypermetropic  eye,  since  we  understand  by  the  far- 
point  that  point  from  which  the  rays  must  emanate,  in  order  to  be 
brought  to  a  focus  by  the  eye  when  it  is  exerting  no  accommodation. 
In  the  present  case,  to  be  sure,  the  far-point  is  simply  an  imaginary 
point,  since  rays  emanating  from  a  point  behind  the  eye  could  never 


Fig.  155.— Correction  of  Hypermetropia  by  a  Convex  Lens. 


really  get  into  the  latter.  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  hypermetropic 
eye  has  only  a  virtual  far-point,  and  we  designate  it  by  the  negative 
sign:  —  R. 

Determination  of  Hypermetropia. — The  greater  the  hypermetropia, 
the  greater  must  be  the  convergence  of  the  rays  that  come  to  the 
eye  for  them  to  unite  upon  its  retina,  and  the  nearer,  therefore,  to 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  must  be  the  point  of  union  of  these  rays — 
i.  e.,  the  far-point.  The  degree  of  hypermetropia  is  determi«M,  there¬ 
fore,  just  like  the  degree  of  myopia,  by  the  distance  oL^fhe  iar-point 
from  the  eye ;  in  both  cases  the  error  of  refraction  greater  the 

nearer  the  far-point  is  to  the  eye.  The  only  differesS^is  that  in  my¬ 
opia  the  far-point  lies  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  in  Jraj^rmetropia  behind 
it.  For  this  reason  the  distance  of  the  far-jflw^can  not  in  hyperme¬ 
tropia  be  measured  directly  as  it  can  in  mjxqWr  We  are  forced  to  de¬ 
termine  it  indirectly  by  means  of  the  te^Fyith  glasses.  In  doing  this 
we  start  as  in  correcting  myopia  witiv  the  attempt  to  cause  such  a 
refraction  of  parallel  rays  by  means  ^Solie  lens  that  they  shall  come  to 
a  focus  upon  the  retina.  Obviqte^teTconvex  lens  is  required  for  this 
purpose,  since  this  alone  is  render  parallel  rays  convergent.  If* 

the  far-point  of  the  hypemidfcropic  eye  lies  at  —  50  centimetres  (i?, 
Fig.  155),  we  would  hay^jk)  take  a  lens  of  50  centimetres’  focal  length 
(=  2D).  Parallel  rajrs^oo  oo  ,  Fig.  155)  falling  upon  the  lens  will  be 
so  refracted  by  the  ISroSr  as  to  converge  toward  its  focus,  which  lies  50 
centimetres  behraSythe  eye — i.  e.,  at  the  same  spot  as  the  far-point. 
These  rays  wiM  therefore  be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina.  In 
this  discusskTft^or  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  distance  of  the  glass  from 
the  eye  1^^ been  neglected. 
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As  the  same  thing  can  he  proved  for  hypermetropia  of  any  other 
degree,  the  following  statement  may  he  enunciated  as  a  general  law : 
To  see  distinctly  at  infinite  distance  the  hypermetropic  eye  requires, 
that  convex  glass  whose  focal  length  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  far- 
point  from  the  eye.  Accordingly,  the  glass  that  corrects  the  hyperme¬ 
tropia  gives  through  its  focal  length  at  once  the  position  of  the  far- 
point  and  the  degree  of  the  hypermetropia.  We  express  the  latter  by 
the  number  of  dioptres  which  the  correcting  glass  represents;  and 
hence  say  a  hypermetropia  of  2  D ,  not  a  hypermetropia  with  far-point 
at  50  centimetres. 

While  it  was  said  above  that  hypermetropes  can  see  neither  distant 
nor  near  objects  distinctly,  this  statement  only  holds  good  when  no 
accommodation  is  made;  for  by  means  of  his  accommodation  the 
hypermetrope  is  able  to  increase  the  refractive  power  of  his  eye  pre¬ 
cisely  as  if  a  convex  glass  had  been  placed  in  front  of  it :  he  can  correct- 
his  hypermetropia  by  accommodation.  This  fact  renders  the  exact  de¬ 
termination  of  hypermetropia  difficult.  If  we  examine  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  at  different  times  for  hypermetropia,  we  find  that  it  is  not  always 
of  the  same  degree.  For  example,  it  may  happen  that  in  a  young 
hypermetrope  the  hypermetropia  to-day  is  found  to  be  1*5  A  a  little* 
while  after  1 D ,  and  to-morrow  perhaps  2  D.  Which  of  these  find¬ 
ings  is  the  correct  one?  If  we  instill  atropine  several  times  and  again 
make  the  examination,  we  now  find  the  hypermetropia  to  be  constantly 
the  same  but  considerably  higher  than  before — e.  g.,  4D. 

The  only  possible  reason  for  the  fact  that  the  ^typermetropia  as 
determined  by  us  before  atropinization  was  too  lov^isithat  a  part  of 
this  hypermetropia  is  concealed  all  the  timeT^juie  accommodation. 
The  hypermetrope  is  so  accustomed  to  accommodate  that  he  is  unable 
to  relax  his  accommodation  completely  <^Owhen  convex  glasses  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  which  renderJJ^ccommodation  superfluous, 
or  even  a  disadvantage.  Thus,  with QJglaSS  which  completely  corrects 
his  hypermetropia,  the  hypermemfae  sees  at  a  distance  no  less  badly,, 
and  as  a  general  thing  much  woEe  than  with  his  naked  eye.  If  we 
begin  by  placing  very  weak  ^d^fvex  glasses  before  his  eyes  and  then 
gradually  use  stronger  am^lfe^nger  ones,  he  will  indeed  keep  on  relax¬ 
ing  his  accommodatiomWronly  up  to  a  certain  point ;  he  always  retains, 
a  reserve  of  accomaToE^ion  which  he  is  unable  to  give  up.  With  the 
glass  thus  found,  cW&ined  with  this  residuum  of  accommodation,  he 
corrects  his  hy^fijietropia  and  sees  distinctly.  If  still  stronger  glasses- 
are  placed  he©^  the  eye,  these  combined  with  his  residuum  of  accom- 
modatiq^prpfiuce  an  over-correction  of  his  hypermetropia,  and  vision 
will  oiiSSiore  become  indistinct.  When,  then,  we  determine  the  glass 
withAhich  the  hypermetrope  sees  most  distinctly,  this  does  not  give  us 
t.ftQlrtfire  hypermetropia,  but  only  that  portion  of  it  which  has  been 


masked  by  the  relaxation  of  the  accommodation.  This  is  called  the 
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manifest  hypermetropia  ( Hm ).  The  remaining  portion  which  is  con¬ 
cealed  all  the  time  by  the  accommodation  is  the  latent  hypermetropia 
(HI).  Both  together  constitute  the  total  hypermetropia  ( Ht ) — i.  e., 
Ht  =  Hm  +  HI.  In  the  example  adduced  above,  Hm  ==  1  —  2D,  Ht 
—  4 D,  and  hence  HI  —  2—31). 

The  ratio  of  Hm  to  Ht  depends  upon  the  range  of  accommodation, 
and  hence  chiefly  upon  the  age.  In  youth,  when  the  range  is  large, 
upward  of  half  of  the  total  hypermetropia  is  latent.  The  older  a  man 
grows  the  more  the  manifest  hypermetropia  increases  at  the  expense  of 
that  which  is  latent,  until  in  old  age  Hm  =  Ht.  Hence,  when  we  test 
an  old  man  with  convex  glasses,  we  find  the  whole  hypermetropia  at 
once ;  but  in  persons  who  still  possess  the  power  of  accommodation,  a 
determination  of  the  total  hypermetropia  is  possible  only  after  paralyz¬ 
ing  the  accommodation  with  atropine. 

In  practice  we  generally  abstain  from  determining  the  total  hyper¬ 
metropia,  because  atropinization  is  accompanied  by  effects  which  are 
disagreeable  to  the  patient  and  which  last  several  days.  We  ascertain 
simply  the  manifest  hypermetropia  from  which,  when  we  know  the  age 
of  the  subject,  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  total  hypermetropia. 
However,  that  we  may  come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  true  value  of  the 
hypermetropia,  we  try  to  get  the  patient  to  relax  his  accommodation  all 
that  he  can.  For  this  purpose  we  proceed  as  follows : 

We  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  patient ,  who  is  stationed  at  a  distance 
of  6  metres  from  Snellen's  test-card ,  convex  glasses ,  passing  very  gradu¬ 
ally  from  weaker  to  stronger  ones ,  until  the  best  possible  visim  has  been 
obtained.  The  strongest  convex  glass  with  which  this  OM&\gives  the 
manifest  hypermetropia. 

It  very  often  happens  that  a  hypermetrope  has  Brafect  vision  with 
the  naked  eye,  because  he  corrects  his  entire  hyjidwetropia  by  means 
of  the  accommodation.  In  this  case  it  is  obvjpJ&y  impossible  to  im¬ 
prove  his  visual  acuity  with  convex  glasses.  ^Knva  case  of  this  sort  the 
statement  made  above  may  be  expresseS^as  follows :  The  degree  of 
manifest  hypermetropia  is  determined  (f)^  the  strongest  convex  glass 
with  which  the  patient  is  still  able  toQtp  as  well  as  with  the  naked  eye. 
The  fact  that  any  one  sees  as  wellQKa  distance  with  a  convex  glass  as 
with  the  naked  eye  is  of  itself  ^j^Jgn  to  prove  the  existence  of  hyjoer- 
metropia,  since  the  emmeti  Ld  still  more  the  myope  see  worse  with 
even  weak  convex  glasses  MsJh  while  concave  glasses  can  be  overcome 
by  a  suitable  effort  of  fuS^modation,  there  is  no  way  of  combating  the 
effect  of  a  convex  gla^pkince  the  crystalline  lens  can  not  be  made  flatter 
than  it  is  already^jKfen  in  the  state  of  accommodative  repose. 

In  the  cas^N^mypermetropia,  even  more  than  in  that  of  myopia, 
it  is  necess^  to  confirm  the  results  of  the  subjective  method  by  an 
objective>^|eje»mination.  It  is  only  exceptionally  the  case  that  we  get 
at  the  amount  of  hypermetropia  by  the  former  method  ;  but  with 
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the  objective  test  the  total  hypermetropia  is  usually  found,  the  accom¬ 
modation  being  entirely  relaxed  during  the  examination  with  the  oph¬ 
thalmoscope. 

Causes  of  Hypermetropia.— The  condition,  characteristic  of  hyper¬ 
metropia,  in  which  parallel  incident  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  be¬ 
hind  the  retina,  may  in  general  be  produced  by  two  different  causes : 

1.  The  refractive  poiver  of  the  media  is  altered  so  that  parallel  rays 
are  not  rendered  sufficiently  convergent  to  come  to  a  focus  upon  the 
retina,  although  the  latter  is  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  normal  eye. 
The  cornea  may  be  the  part  accountable  for  this  state  of  things— e.  g., 
when  it  is  flattened  by  cicatrices.  In  this  case  there  is  always  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  astigmatism  as  well.  The  lens  gives  rise  to  hyper¬ 
metropia  when  its  refractive  power  abates,  as  is  the  case  in  advanced 
age ;  old  people,  therefore,  if  they  were  formerly  emmetropic,  become 
then  slightly  hypermetropic  (see  page  624).  A  high  degree  of  hyperme¬ 
tropia  is  produced  when  the  lens  disappears  from  the  pupillary  area, 
either  from  being  luxated  or  because  it  has  been  removed  from  the  eye 
altogether  (aphakia).  In  this  case  the  eye  is  not  only  hypermetropic, 
but  also  loses  its  power  of  accommodation. 

2.  Hypermetropia  also  develops  when  the  refractive  power  of  the 
eye  is  normal,  but  the  retina  lies  too  far  forward  {axial  hypermetropia). 
This  may  be  produced  by  a  protrusion  of  the  retina  due  to  exudations 
or  tumors.  But  the  most  ordinary  cause  of  axial  hypermetropia  is  a 
congenital  shortness  of  the  entire  eye,  so  that  typical  hypermetropia 
constitutes  the  opposite  to  typical  myopia,  which  is  Deduced  by  abnor- 
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mally  great  length  of  the  eyeball. 

Typical  Hypermet^$A. 

147.  Symptoms. — Hyper metrope^d(Md# have  indistinct  vision  both 
for  distance  and  near-points  if  the}\£^sfessed  no  accommodation.  In 
hypermetropes,  therefore,  this  lattS^plays  a  particularly  important  part. 
The  range  of  accommodation  is  me  same  in  hypermetropia  as  in  emme- 
tropia.  In  the  former,  to  h*  we  find  that  the  near-point  lies  at  a 
greater  distance  from  tb^pj$.  But  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  part 
of  the  range  of  accomiM^tion  is  employed  in  correcting  the  hyperme¬ 
tropia,  and  only  th/T^Olue  is  available  for  making  the  accommodation 
for  shorter  distances**'  The  hypermetrope,  in  fact,  must  accommodate 
even  when  loohmfr  at  a  distance .  When  the  power  of  accommodation 
is  good  ancUOnypermetropia  is  not  too  large,  the  total  hypermetropia 
may  be^pKcted  by  the  accommodation,  so  that  there  is  distinct  vision 
at  a  dn^fchce  {facultative  hypermetropia).  In  the  higher  degrees  of 
hvns^netropia  the  effort  involved  in  concealing  the  latter  completely 
HiyQleans  of  the  accommodation  begins  to  cause  trouble.  To  effect 
Q)iis  concealment,  a  very  great  effort  of  accommodation  must  be  made, 
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which,  owing  to  the  connection  between  the  accommodation  and  con¬ 
vergence,  is  only  possible  provided  that  a  strong  impulse  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  convergence  is  at  the  same  time  set  into  action.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  distinct  distant  vision  is  possible  only  when  excessive 
convergence  is  made  at  the  same  time — i.  e.,  when  there  is  an  inward 
squint.  This  is  relative  hypermetropia.  In  this  fact  is  contained  the 
reason  why  strabismus  convergens  most  frequently  occurs  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  hypermetropia.  In  the  high  degrees  of  hypermetropia  it 
becomes  absolutely  impossible  to  correct  the  hypermetropia  completely 
by  accommodation,  so  that  there  is  indistinct  vision  even  for  distance 
( absolute  hypermetropia,  Bonders). 

The  extent  to  which  hypermetropia  can  be  concealed  by  accommo¬ 
dation  depends  not  only  upon  the  degree  of  the  hypermetropia,  but 
also  upon  the  strength  of  the  accommodation.  But  this  latter  changes 
with  age,  diminishing  steadily  with  advancing  years,  and  in  old  age 
becoming  equal  to  zero.  Every  variety  of  hypermetropia,  therefore, 
even  the  slightest,  becomes  absolute  in  an  advanced  age. 

While  the  hypermetrope  needs  accommodation  even  for  distant 
vision,  this  is  much  more  the  case  for  seeing  near  by .  Let  us  assume 
that  work  has  to  be  done  at  a  distance  of  33  centimetres.  For  this 
purpose  the  emmetrope  must  use  an  accommodation  of  3  D.  A  hyper¬ 
metrope  with  H  =2  D  also  uses  the  same  amount  of  accommodation ; 
but  he  must  employ  2  D  more  to  conceal  his  hypermetropia,  so  that 
altogether  he  must  make  an  accommodative  effort  of  5  D.  Now.  as  his 
range  of  accommodation  is  no  greater  than  that  of  an  emmetrope,  this 
great  amount  of  accommodation  causes  him  more  trouble  ins$|roportion. 
He  may  be  said  to  be  always  dragging  about  with  him  a  deficit  in  his 
accommodation  (namely,  the  quota  of  the  latter  necegs^f  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  hypermetropia) — a  deficit  which  cp&ek  him  to  become 
exhausted  quickly  when  doing  near  work  (asthq^pm).  At  first,  vision 
near  by  is  distinct  and  the  work  goes  on  wdtv^bt  after  a  little  while 
the  object,  print,  near  work,  etc.,  begh^  rb-*grow  indistinct  and  are 
blurred  as  though  enveloped  in  a  slighfr^aze.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  overstrained  accommodation  gives  way,  and  the  eye  then 
ceases  to  be  properly  focused.  A  shlnur period  of  rest,  during  which  the 
eyes  look  at  distant  objects  or  are  kept  closed,  enables  them  to  continue 
the  work.  But  the  same  ob^mtion  soon  sets  in  again  and  compels 
another  pause.  These  pe^ocjs  of  enforced  rest  are  the  more  frequently 
repeated  and  are  of  g^egter  duration  the  longer  the  work  is  kept  up. 
With  them  are  assockr&ci  pains  in  the  eyes,  and  more  especially  pains 
in  the  forehead  and  headaches.  The  symptoms  just  described  at  first 
make  their  apflM$fcnce  only  after  quite  prolonged  work — i.  e.,  toward 
evening.  Bui  afterward  they  keep  coming  on  earlier  and  earlier  all 
the  time,^ran^t  the  work  has  to  be  set  aside  after  even  a  short  period 
of  exerflen.  After  quite  a  prolonged  rest — for  example,  after  the  repose 
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of  Sunday  or  upon  laying  work  aside  for  several  weeks — the  symptoms 
probably  disappear  for  a  number  of  days  in  succession,  but  only  to 
appear  again  in  the  old  way  and  in  an  even  more  aggravated  fashion. 
They  are  dependent  upon  an  exhaustion  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  are 
hence  comprised  under  the  name  of  asthenopia  accommodativa  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  asthenopia  muscularis  (see  page  544),  and  asthe¬ 
nopia  nervosa  (see  page  451). 

The  injurious  effect  of  hypermetropia  upon  vision  at  near-points 
furthermore  finds  expression  in  the  fact  that  presbyopia  sets  in  earlier 
than  in  emmetropic  eyes.  At  the  same  age — i.  e.,  with  the  same  range 
of  accommodation — the  near-point  of  the  hypermetrope  is  situated 
farther  from  the  eye  than  is  that  of  the  emmetrope.  In  an  emmetrope 
of  thirty-three  years  with  a  range  of  accommodation  of  6  Z),  P  lies  at 
17  centimetres  (100  -4-  6  =  17).  A  hypermetrope  having  a  hyperme¬ 
tropia  of  2  D  would  at  the  same  age  and  with  the  same  range  of 
accommodation  have  his  near-point  at  25  centimetres  (correspond¬ 
ing  to  4 Z)),  since  he  has  to  use  2D  of  his  range  of  accommodation 
for  correcting  his  hypermetropia.  Such  a  hypermetrope,  therefore, 
would  be  already  on  the  threshold  of  presbyopia  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three. 

The  shortness  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  the  cause  of  hypermetropia,  is 
congenital.  Almost  all  new-born  children  are  hypermetropic,  their 
eyes  being  originally  constructed  too  short  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
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cornea,  marked  astigmatism,  deficient  visual  acuity  due  to  incomplete 
formation  of  the  retina,  and  other  congenital  anomalies. 

Hypermetropia  does  not  change  in  its  amount  in  the  later  years  of 
life  ;  it  remains  stationary.  It  is  true  that  to  the  laity  it  appears  as  if 
it  increased  with  years,  because  vision  at  near-points  becomes  steadily 
worse  ;  but  this  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  the  error  of  refraction,  but 
to  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  accommodation,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  less  and  less  of  the  hypermetropia  is  concealed  all  the  time. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  way  of  curing  hypermetropia — i.  e.,  of 
transforming  it  into  emmetropia.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  vision 
distinct  by  means  of  properly  selected  glasses,  and  enable  it  to  be  per¬ 
formed  without  exhaustion. 

When  the  hypermetropia  is  not  great  and  the  range  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  good,  glasses  for  distant  vision  are  not  as  a  general  thing  re¬ 
quired.  In  the  contrary  event,  convex  glasses  are  given  which  correct 
the  manifest  hypermetropia.  Full  correction  of  the  total  hyperme¬ 
tropia  is  indicated  only  in  those  cases  in  which  we  have  to  combat  a 
strabismus  convergens  which  is  beginning  to  develop  in  consequence  of 
the  hypermetropia. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  glasses  for  distance  are  those  for  near¬ 
points  or  for  working.  A  priori  it  would  seem  best  to  have  the  hyper- 
metrope  start  at  once  by  wearing  that  glass  which  corrects  the  total 
hypermetropia  and  so  converts  him  into  an  emmetrope ;  but  in  that 
case  he  would  soon  quite  forget  altogether  how  to  correct  his  hyperme¬ 
tropia  by  his  accommodation  in  case  of  necessity.  Should  he  then  be 
accidentally  deprived  of  his  glasses  he  would  be  thrown  int4a  very  em¬ 
barrassing  position,  for  he  could  no  longer  see  clearly^H^k^his  naked 
eye.  We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  correctingjy^^iypermetropia 
by  glasses  only  as  far  as  is  required  to  relieve  the^aSjWopia.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  give  a  glass^wliich  is  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  manifest  hypermetropia.  /^&jlmuch  as  the  latter  in¬ 
creases  with  the  age,  the  hypermetrope  musfc^Keep  on  getting  stronger 
and  stronger  glasses.  It  is  only  when  as  reached  an  age  at  which 
his  range  of  accommodation  =  0,  an^f  hence  his  whole  hypermetropia 
has  become  manifest,  that  he  can  @§p  on  using  the  same  glasses. 

Formerly  presbyopia  and  hyp^^efcopia  were  confounded  with  each  other. 
People  saw  a  hypermetropic  hpy^whose  eyes  soon  grew  tired  in  studying,  finally 
take  up  his  grandfather’s  gli(sse^  and  then  read  well  with  them  and  without  be¬ 
coming  tired.  This  boy,>hey  reasoned,  must  have  the  same  sort  of  weakness 
in  his  eyes  that  his  graeMfrfher  has,  only  that  with  him  it  has  already  set  in  in 
youth,  and  therefor^i^a^ry  serious.  This  “  hebetudo  visus”  was  attributed  to 
a  weakness  of  tM^m*na,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  might  possibly  go  on  to 
blindness.  The^tfy  thing  which  might  have  ameliorated  the  sufferings  of  the 
hypermetrop^Xnamely,  the  use  of  glasses — was  held  to  be  particularly  dan¬ 
gerous.  Nn  j 

^°ws  deserves  the  great  credit  of  having  discovered  the  true  nature  of 
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these  conditions.  The  weak  sight  of  the  old  man  is  presbyopia  and  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  accommodation .  It  is,  however,  not  an  anomaly  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  but  a  physiological  state.  The  boy’s  bad  sight  depends  upon  hyperme- 
tropia,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  accommodation,  but  is  an  error  of  re¬ 
fraction  that  exists  in  the  eye  even  when  destitute  of  accommodation.  The 
similarity  of  the  two  conditions  lies  in  their  having  one  symptom  in  common — 
namely,  impairment  of  vision  for  near-points ;  and  yet  even  in  this  regard  there 
is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two.  In  presbyopia,  distinct  vision  inside 
of  a  certain  distance  is  simply  impossible.  In  hypermetropia,  distinct  vision  at 
near-points  is  generally  still  possible,  but  is  associated  with  straining  and  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  eyes. 

Donders  also  has  shown  that  the  asthenopia  of  hypermetropes  is  not  the 
symptom  of  a  serious  lesion  of  the  eye,  but  is  an  evidence  of  fatigue  consequent 
upon  unfavorable  optical  conditions.  As  this  can  be  corrected  by  simple  optical 
devices,  a  countless  number  of  men  have  since  his  discovery  been  rendered 
once  more  capable  of  work  and  have  been  freed  from  the  dread  of  growing 
blind. 

Myopia  is  a  state  which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  hypermetropia,  and  yet 
there  are  cases  in  which  these  two  conditions  might  be  confounded  with  each 
other.  When  the  hypermetropia  has  attained  a  very  high  degree,  even  the 
strongest  effort  of  accommodation  proves  insufficient  for  rendering  the  vision  at 
near-points  distinct.  Then  the  hypermetrope  gives  up  altogether  the  attempt 
to  focus  his  eye  for  near-points  and  holds  the  object  as  close  as  possible  so  as  to 
get  large  retinal  images,  just  as  amblyopic  patients  do  (see  page  608).  In  this 
way  very  small  print  is  often  read  well  at  a  distance  of  a  few  centimetres,  and, 
as  at  the  same  time  distant  vision  is  pretty  bad,  such  a  condition  may  easily  be 
regarded  as  myopia.  Examination  with  glasses  and  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
however,  will  at  once  rectify  the  diagnosis.  4 

The  difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  emmetropic,  the  i^sbic,  and  the  hy¬ 
permetropic  eye  for  close  work  is  explained  by  the  differayhe  in  the  position  of 
their  region  of  accommodation.  In  emmetropia  it  habits  normal  position,  in 
myopia  it  is  carried  inward  (3,  Fig.  143),  and  m  hyjQ&netropia  it  is  displaced 
outward.  For  example,  suppose  that  an  emmhtnupe  twenty  years  old  has  a 
range  of  accommodation  of  10  D.  His  regku^  oDaccommodation  then  extends 
from  00  to  a  point  10  centimetres  from  the  ^vejwhere  his  near-point  is  situated 
(1,  Fig.  143).  Let  us  compare  with  this^n  eye  having  the  same  range  of  ac¬ 
commodation  but  with  a  total  hyperm^bpia  of  4  D.  In  this  case  R  lies  25 
centimetres  (100  -5-  4  =  25)  behind  (pte  eye.  In  the  graphic  representation  of 
the  region  of  accommodation  ani^fii  (Fig.  156),  R  is  denoted,  for  purposes  of 
more  ready  demonstration,  ^admjlg^situated  on  the  farther  side  of  00.  [This 
assumption  is  justified  by  Uri^Gttlowing  consideration.]  Rays  coming  to  the  eye 
from  a  finite  distance  a/3  cyrlrgent.  The  farther  the  starting-point  of  the  rays 
is  situated  from  the  eytrfehc  more  does  the  divergence  of  the  former  decrease, 
finally  disappearints^lpbgether  and  being  replaced  by  parallelism  when  infinite 
distance  has  beeri^rpfched.  If  now  we  could  go  beyond  infinite  distance,  the 
parallelism  rays  would  be  transformed  into  convergence.  As  now  in 

hypermetiSm^V^he  far-point  is  the  place  from  which  rays  that  are  convergent 
emanate, \the  custom  is  to  denote  them  as  being  situated  beyond  infinity,  and  m 
the  e^amj^e  selected  at  a  distance  of  25  centimetres  (corresponding  to  4  D)  from 
itX. To  change  its  adjustment  from  this  far-point  to  infinity,  the  eye  must  em- 
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ploy  4  P  of  its  accommodation.  Hence,  out  of  its  whole  range  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  10  P  the  eye  has  only  6  P  left,  and  by  means  of  this  it  is  enabled  to  ap¬ 
proach  to  within  17  centimetres  of  the  object.  This  distance,  therefore,  is  the 
near-point  (P)  of  the  eye.  Hence,  the  region  of  accommodation  of  the  latter  is 
displaced  in  comparison  with  that  of  an  emmetropic  eye  having  the  same  range, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  near-point  is  made  to  recede  7  centimetres  farther 
away,  while  at  its  extremity  the  region  of  accommodation  extends  somewhat 
beyond  infinity.  But  as  this  latter  portion  can  not  be  utilized,  and,  on  the 


Fig.  156.— Region  of  Accommodation  of  a  Hypermetropic  Eye. 


other  hand,  the  recession  of  the  near-point  hinders  the  vision  of  objects  close 
by,  the  displacement  of  the  region  of  accommodation  is  unfavorable  to  the 
availability  of  the  eye  for  working  purposes. 

The  calculation  of  the  range  of  accommodation  in  hypermetropia  is  made 
according  to  the  same  rules  as  in  emmetropia.  P  can  be  found  directly,  P  is 
determined  by  the  convex  glass  which  corrects  the  error.  A  =  P  —  P  ;  hence, 
in  the  example  selected,  A  —  6  P  —  ( —  4  P)  =  10  P.  P  must  be  taken  as  a 
negative  because  it  lies  on  the  farther  side  of  oo. 

The  approximate  position  of  P,  and  consequently  the  H  t ,  can  be  estimated 
from  the  position  of  P,  it  being  presupposed  that  wre  know  the  age  and  hence 
the  range  of  accommodation  of  the  subject.  Since  A=P — P4®  =  P — A. 
If  in  the  above  example  P  had  been  found  to  be  6  P,  and  for  tbdN^g^  of  twenty 
A  is  assumed  to  be  10  P,  we  would  have  P  =  6  P  —  10  P  &  %  D.  Hence, 
Ht  =  ±D.  sQ' 


CHAPTER  V. 


ASTIGMATISM. 

148.  By  astigmatism*  (As)  we  understand  that  refractive  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  in  which  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  eye  are  not  at 
any  spot  brought  to  a  common  focus.  This  is  the  case  when  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  refracting  media  is  irregular.  We  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
astigmatism  :  regular  and  irregular. 


(a)  Regular  Astigmatism. 

This  is  present  when  the  curvature  of  the  refracting  media  is  regu¬ 
lar  in  each  meridian  considered  by  itself,  but  the  separate  meridians 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  differences  in  curvature.  The 
place  in  which  regular  astigmatism  is  ordinarily  situated  is  the  cornea. 
In  Fig.  157,  let  v  h  vl  hx  represent  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  and 
v  V\  its  vertical  meridian,  which  has  a  curvature  such  that  the  rays  pass¬ 
ing  through  it  come  to  a  focus  at/.  In  the  meridian  immediately  ad¬ 
joining  the  curvature  becomes  a  little  greater,  and  im  the  succeeding 
meridians  it  increases  still  more,  so  that  it  reaches  bt^njaximum  value 
in  the  horizontal  meridian,  h  hx.  The  rays  passin^Jhrough  the  latter 
may  be  supposed  to  intersect  at  a  point  as  neai>Qvi.  In  this  case  we 
would  have  one  meridian  (the  horizontal  ontf^which  refracts  rays  most 
strongly,  and  one  perpendicular  to  it  (th<v-*&5ucal  meridian)  which  re¬ 
fracts  most  feebly;  and  correspond in^W^hese  are  the  most  anterior 
and  posterior  foci,  /  and  f.  Thes^two  : meridians  thus  distinguished 
from  the  others  are  called  princip^jmeridians ;  those  meridians  lying 
between  them  represent  all  in^mediate  stages  of  curvature  and  re¬ 
fractive  power,  and  the  raysj^smg  through  them  cut  the  optical  axis 
in  the  portion  lying  bet\^A£/and  /.  We  see  that  when  the  refract¬ 
ing  surface  is  of  this ter  there  is  no  point  at  all  at  which  all  the 
rays  passing  throug^Jjhe  surface  will  unite.  The  image  of  a  point 
cast  by  such  a  is  therefore  not  a  point,  but  a  diffusion-circle.  In 

reality,  howevepwhe  image  does  not  always  have  a  circular  shape.  On 
the  contrar^ffmshape  depends  upon  the  spot  where  the  retina  is  situated 
and  cutsCb&^conical  beam  of  rays.  Let  us  assume  that  the  retina  is 
at  the jvrim;  marked  1.  Here  the  fays  passing  through  the  horizontal 


*  From  a,  privative,  and  ariy/ia,  point. 
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meridian  are  already  brought  closer  together  than  those  incident  upon 
the  vertical  meridian  ;  hence  the  section  of  the  cone  of  rays  is  an  erect 
ellipse.  At  #,  where  the  rays  of  the  horizontal  meridian  come  exactly 
to  a  focus,  the  image  of  the  point  is  a  vertical  line.  In  the  same  way 
the  shape  of  the  cross-section  of  the  beam — i.  e.,  the  shape  of  the 
diffusion-image  of  the  point — can  be  ascertained  for  the  more  pos¬ 
teriorly  situated  points  from  3  to  7.  This  cross-section  is  sometimes 
an  erect  or  horizontal  ellipse,  sometimes  a  vertical  or  horizontal  line, 
according  as  it  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  refracting  surface.  It 


is  only  at  Jf  that  there  is  really  a  dj^^ion-circle,  because  here  the  rays 
passing  through  the  horizontal ^^dian  diverge  to  the  same  extent 
that  those  of  the  vertical  merh^^converge. 

The  vision  of  an  astigpalj^person  is  not  simply  indistinct,  like  that 
of  one  who  is  near-sigh  teVuJr  far-sighted,  but  presents  special  pecul¬ 
iarities  on  account  ofi^g)elongated  form  of  the  diffusion-images.  Cir-' 
cular  surfaces — e.  full  moon — appear  elliptical.  Straight  lines 

sometimes  look  d^Cnct,  sometimes  indistinct,  according  to  the  direction 
that  they  takd^v^et  us  assume  that  we  have  before  us  an  astigmatic 
>vho  sees  th^Miffusion-image  of  a  point  under  the  form  of  a  vertical 
line  (2y  7).  If  this  man  looks  at  two  lines  standing  perpen- 
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dicular  to  each  other  (A,  Fig.  158),  the  horizontal  line  appears  broad¬ 
ened  and  indistinct  but  the  vertical  line  seems  sharply  defined.  For,  we 
may  imagine  these  two  lines  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
points.  Each  one  of  these  points  appears  upon  the  retina  of  the  astig- 


Fig.  158.— Retinal  Images  in  Regular  Astigmatism. 

A,  two  lines  placed  perpendicular  to  each  other  ;  B,  their  image  upon  the  retina  of  an  astig¬ 
matic  person. 


matic  patient  under  the  form  of  a  short  vertical  stroke,  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  therefore  appears  under  the  form  of  a  series  of  such  vertical 
strokes,  which  coalesce  and  constitute  a  band  of  a  certain  degree  of 
breadth  (£,  Fig.  158).  In  the  vertical  line  the  vertical  strokes  are 
superimposed  and  cover  each  other,  so  that  the  line  appears  sharply  de¬ 
fined.  Only  the  uppermost  and  lowermost  diffusion-lines  extend  beyond 
the  terminal  points  of  the  vertical  line  and  make  it  seem  somewhat 
longer  than  it  is.  Thus,  for  every  astigmatic  person  there  is  one  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  straight  lines  appear  most  distinct,  and  cmA  perpendicular 
to  it,  in  which  they  appear  most  confused.  Most  n&^eflooking  atten¬ 
tively  at  Fig.  159  will  find  that,  of  the  radii  of^Sy  star,  two  situated 
opposite  to  each  other  are  distinguished  by  Jmhg  particularly  black, 
while  the  radii  which  are  placed  perpendifcmal’  to  them  are  the  ones 
that  look  most  pale  and  hazy.  If  one  is  unable  to  perceive  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  with  the  naked  eye,  he  can  i^fily  do  so  if  he  makes  himself 
artificially  astigmatic  by  placing  a  oyfijidrical  glass  before  his  eye.* 

The  principal  meridians  u  suall;pm  terse  ct  at  a  right  angle,  and  the 
cross  formed  by  them  is  gene^aM^  vertical,  more  rarely  oblique.  The 
rule  is,  that  the  vertical  nm^TOAli  has  a  greater  curvature  than  the  hori¬ 
zontal;  but  the  reversoMfciaition  (selected  for  Fig.  157  because  of 
being  more  readily  represented)  also  occurs,  and  is  then  known  as  “  as¬ 
tigmatism  against  theNmle.”  The  degree  of  astigmatism  is  expressed 
by  the  differench^Stween  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  of  least  re¬ 
fraction.  As.  as  this  difference  remains  below  1  D  the  astigma¬ 
tism  may^^Xgarded  as  physiological,  since  most  eyes  are  affected  with 
a  slight  e^>^  of  curvature  of  this  sort ;  but  as  soon  as  the  astigmatism 


Id  oofique 


ifault  of  this,  an  ordinary  convex  or  concave  glass  may  be  used,  which  is 
&d  oWiquely  before  the  eye. 


h< 
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amounts  to  1  D  or  over  it  must  be  regarded  as  pathological.  It  then 
affects  the  visual  acuity,  and  in  many  cases  causes  astlienopic  troubles, 
since  the  patients  endeavor  to  compensate  for  the  astigmatism  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  unequal  effort  of  their  accommodation. 

The  determination  of  astigmatism  must  be  undertaken,  whenever  in 
making  our  tests,  perfect  vision  can  not  be  attained  with  spherical 
glasses.  It  is. performed  as  follows  :  We  first  try  to  find  the  direction 
of  the  two  principal  meridians  by  making  the  astigmatic  subject  look 
at  lines  drawn  in  different  directions — as,  for  instance,  those  in  Fig. 
159.  That  line  which  looks  most  distinct  (blackest)  gives  the  direction 
of  one  principal  meridian ;  the  direction  of  the  other  principal  meridian 
is  perpendicular  to  this.  We  now  begin  by  placing  a  stenopaeic  slit 
before  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  one  meridian  in  order  to  determine 
the  refraction  in  the  ordinary  way  with  glasses  in  this  meridian  alone 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others.  The  same  thing  is  then  done  for 
the  meridian  perpendicular  to  it.  The  difference  between  the  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  two  principal  meridians  gives  the  degree  of  astigmatism. 

Various  kinds  of  astigmatism  are  distinguished,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  refraction  of  the  principal  meridians.  If  one  merid¬ 
ian  is  emmetropic  and  the  other  hypermetropic,  the  condition  is  called 
simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism ;  but  if  both  meridians  are  hyper- 
•  metropic,  it  is  compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism.  In  analogous 
fashion  we  speak  of  simple  and  compound  myopic  astigmatism.  If 
one  meridian  is  hypermetropic  and  the  other  myopic,  the  condition  is 
known  as  mixed  astigmatism. 

The  cause  of  regular  astigmatism  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  a 
congenital  irregularity  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornes^^ij)ondition 
which  is  apt  to  be  transmitted  by  jzr 

heredity.  High  degrees  of  con¬ 
genital  astigmatism  are  associated 
not  infrequently  with  other  defects 
in  the  development  of  the  eye,  in 
which  case  it  is  impossible,  even 
with  perfect  correction  of  the  as¬ 
tigmatism,  to  bring  the  visual  acu¬ 
ity  up  to  the  normal  pitch.  C< 

genital  astigmatism  is  often  \  > 

ent  in  both  eyes,  althoi/ghSnot 
always  in  the  same  decree,  affa  the 
direction  of  the  primes?  merid¬ 
ians  is  apt  to  bq  symmetrical  in 
the  two  eyes,  ^$pHred  astigma¬ 
tism  may  have  ira^ause  in  the  cor¬ 
nea  or  in  Hi^^ns.  The  former  variety  occurs  when  the  curvature  of 
the  corif&a  Has  been  altered,  either  because  of  diseases  affecting  it,  or 


Fig.  159.— Test-object  for  determining  the 
Position  of  the  Principal  Meridians  in 
Regular  Astigmatism. 
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still  more  frequently  because  of  operations.  After  every  cataract  opera¬ 
tion,  and  in  fact  even  after  an  iridectomy,  a  certain  degree  of  corneal 
astigmatism  develops,  which  indeed  diminishes  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  cicatrix,  but  seldom  disappears  entirely.  The  lens  gives  rise  to 
regular  astigmatism  when  it  is  obliquely  placed,  as,  for  example,  in  case 
of  subluxation.  This  state  of  things  can  readily  be  imitated  experi¬ 
mentally  if,  as  was  said  above,  we  look  through  a  spherical  lens  ob¬ 
liquely.  The  print  then  looks  as  if  in  a  state  of  astigmatic  distortion, 
and  the  separate  radii  of  Fig.  159  seem  to  differ  in  distinctness.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  an  obliquely  placed  spherical  lens  acts  also  as  a  cylindrical 
one.  Many  astigmatic  patients  who  wear  spherical  glasses  hit  upon 
this  fact  themselves ;  to  see  better,  they  place  their  spherical  glasses  in 
such  a  way  as  to  look  obliquely  through  them. 

The  treatment  of  astigmatism  consists  in  correcting  it  as  precisely 
as  possible  by  means  of  cylindrical  glasses.  In  this  way  distinct  vision 
can  be  secured,  and  at  the  same  time  the  asthenopia  is  relieved. 


(b)  Irregular  Astigmatism . 

149.  Irregular  astigmatism  occurs  when  the  curvature  in  any  one 
single  meridian  is  not  everywhere  alike,  so  that  the  rays  passing  through 
the  same  meridian  are  never  united  into  one  point.  A  certain  degree 
of  irregular  astigmatism  must  be  regarded  as  physiological,  as  it  exists 
in  every  eye,  its  location  being  the  lens.  The  individual  sectors  com¬ 
posing  the  latter  do  not  all  have  the  same  refracting  power,  this  being 
probably  due  to  unequal  curvature  of  their  surfaces.  Accordingly,  the 
images  of  a  point  which  these  sectors  cast  do  not  alhMmupon  the  same 
spot  in  the  retina,  although  they  come  so  close  teg^mer  that  for  the 
most  part  they  overlap.  For  this  reason  even  .^Tnormal  eye  does  not 
see  a  star,  which  is  really  nothing  but  a  m^ipmatical  point,  as  such, 
but  under  a  stellate  form — i.  e.,  providedrswEn  radiating  projections. 
The  rays  of  the  star  are  simply  the  irfutrcC  produced  by  the  separate 
sectors  of  the  lens,  the  central  ends  urase  images  meeting  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  star. 

Under  pathological  conditi^s — e.  g.,  in  beginning  opacity  of  the 
lens — this  lenticular  astigmatjgh  is  so  much  increased  as  to  give  notice¬ 
able  trouble.  As  the  rstefe#\fe  power  of  the  separate  sectors  of  the 
lens  becomes  more  ai  >re  different,  the  images  produced  by  them 
recede  farther  and  f^rtfjer  apart,  so  that  ultimately  they  appear  entirely 
distinct  from  e^c^other.  It  is  in  this  way  that  monocular  polyopia 
develops  in  moment  cataract  (see  page  365).  A  very  high  degree  of 
irregular  asti^$Stism  occurs  in  subluxation  of  the  lens  when  the  len¬ 
ticular  d^ra^cement  is  so  considerable  that  part  of  the  pupil  still  has 
the  lena  imit  and  part  is  aphakic. 

iBaJf^logical  irregular  astigmatism  originates  from  the  cornea  even 
^e  frequently  than  it  does  from  the  lens.  It  is  found  in  this  situa- 
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tion  as  an  accompaniment  of  marked  regular  astigmatism,  and  still 
more  often  in  consequence  of  pathological  processes — e.  g.,  in  faceting 
of  the  cornea  after  ulceration,  or  in  flattening  or  ectasis  of  the  entire 
cornea. 

Irregular  astigmatism  makes  objects  appear  irregularly  distorted* 
and  sometimes  also  look  multiple,  and  in  this  way  diminishes  the  visual 
acuity.  It  is  impossible  to  correct  it  by  glasses.  In  many  cases  of 
irregular  corneal  astigmatism  a  stenopseic  slit  is  of  service  for  making 
out  minute  objects  (see  page  601). 

The  sort  of  regular  astigmatism  which  is  present,  whether  hypermetropic, 
myopic,  or  mixed,  does  not  depend  upon  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  but  upon 
the  situation  of  the  retina.  If  the  latter  is  situated  at  point  2  (Fig.  157),  where 
the  rays  passing  through  the  horizontal  meridian  come  to  a  focus,  this  meridian 
has  an  emmetropic  refraction.  But  the  vertical  meridian  is  hypermetropic,  since 
the  rays  passing  through  it  would  meet  behind  the  retina.  In  this  case,  then, 
there  would  be  simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism.  If  the  position  of  the  retina 
were  farther  forward — e.  g.,  at  1 — both  meridians  would  be  hypermetropic; 
that  is,  compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism  would  be  present.  If  the  retina 
were  situated  at  any  point  between  2  and  6 ,  the  rays  passing  through  the  hori¬ 
zontal  meridian  would  have  their  focus  in  front  of  the  retina,  those  passing 
through  the  vertical  meridian  behind  it,  and  mixed  astigmatism  would  exist. 
If  the  retina  is  situated  at  6 ,  simple  myopic  astigmatism  is  present,  because 
there  is  emmetropia  for  the  vertical  meridian  and  myopia  for  the  horizontal 
meridian.  Finally,  if  the  retina  should  be  situated  still  farther  back — that  is, 
behind  the  foci  of  both  meridians — myopia  would  be  present  in  both  the  latter, 
or  there  would  be  compound  myopic  astigmatism.  Hypermetropic  astigmatism 
is  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence  ;  mixed  astigmatism  is  the  rarest. 

The  vision  in  regular  astigmatism  is  distinguished  from  the  y4^on  in  other 
errors  of  refraction  by  the  fact  that  objects  are  distorted,  andAgt  not  all  their 
parts  are  seen  with  the  same  indistinctness.  If  the  princip&lA((&bridians  are  re¬ 
spectively  vertical  and  horizontal,  the  horizontal  strokesfW  the  letter  E  will 
appear  distinct,  the  vertical  ones  indistinct,  or  vice  v<$dQ  The  astigmatic  sub¬ 
ject  then  tries  from  the  parts  which  he  does  seeJ^Qp&ss  the  rest.  If  we  test 
the  visual  acuity  of  a  myope  at  a  distance  of  6Qn<|trSs,  he  will  read  Snellen’s 
test-types  well  down  to  a  certain  line,  and  t£^n  stops  because  he  does  not  see 
any  farther  down.  The  astigmatic  patient^n  the  contrary,  often  reads  the 
whole  card  down  to  the  bottom,  but  tel^almost  every  letter  wrong.  In  fact, 
he  takes  refuge  in  guessing — an  attemrjQnowever,  which  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar 
and  very  unpleasant  form  of  asth^no@i.^  Another  cause  of  asthenopia  lies  in 
the  endeavor  of  the  astigmatic  >pffijhnt  to  correct  his  astigmatism  by  means  of 
his  accommodation.  For  th/T t|Mc>e  effected,  it  is  necessary  that  the  act  of  ac¬ 
commodation  shall  take  pLacSwith  a  varying  degree  of  force  in  the  separate 
meridians  of  the  lens.  this  can  be  done,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  after 

atropinization  the  astfMiatism  is  not  infrequently  found  to  be  considerably 
higher  than  befor^^^browolski). 

How  astigntim|m  is  determined  and  corrected  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  exantom:  We  first  make  the  astigmatic  patient  look  at  Fig.  159,  or 
some  simih^Hn^,  and  thus  determine  that  the  horizontal  radii  of  the  star  ap¬ 
pear  bla^^stf  From  this  we  conclude  that  vertical  lines  are  seen  distinctly, 
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because  the  horizontal  radii  are  composed  of  vertical  lines.  If  vertical  lines 
appear  distinct,  the  diffusion-lines  or  diffusion-ellipses  must  be  vertical  (Fig. 
158) — i.  e.,  the  adjustment  for  the  horizontal  meridian  must  be  correct,  or  at 
least  be  better  than  the  adjustment  for  the  vertical  meridian.  We  now  place 
the  stenopseic  slit  before  the  eye,  in  the  horizontal  meridian  first,  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  refraction  of  the  latter  by  means  of  spherical  glasses.  Suppose  that 
this  refraction  is  M  =  1  D.  In  the  succeeding  test  of  the  refraction  which  is 
made  with  the  slit  in  the  vertical  position  a  myopia  of  3  D  is  found.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  myopic  astigmatism  (A  m)  is  present,  and  one,  namely,  of  2  D ,  since  the 
degree  of  astigmatism  is  given  by  the  difference  in  refraction  of  the  two  merid¬ 
ians.  The  correction  of  this  astigmatism  would  have  to  be  made  by  two  con¬ 
cave  cylindrical  glasses,  the  axes  of  which  run  vertical  and  horizontal.  The 
cylindrical  glass  refracts  most  strongly  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  its  axis 
(see  page  601).  Hence,  to  correct  the  horizontal  meridian,  we  must  place  a 
cylindrical  glass  of  —1  D  with  the  axis  vertical,  and  for  the  vertical  meridian  a 
glass  of  —  3  D  with  the  axis  horizontal.  This  is  written  as  follows: 

—  ID  cyl.  vert.  3  —  3  D  cyl.  horiz.* 

In  cases  where  the  sign  of  both  cylinders  is  the  same,  a  simplification  of  the 
combination  is  obtained  in  the  following  way:  If,  in  the  example  chosen,  we 
give  a  spherical  glass  of  —  1  D,  this  will  correct  the  horizontal  meridian  to  the 
point  of  emmetropia,  and  the  vertical  meridian  to  2  D.  To  get  the  complete 
correction,  therefore,  we  only  need  to  add  to  the  spherical  glass  a  —  2  D  cyl. 
horiz.  We  would  therefore  prescribe 

—  ID  sph.  3  “  ^ D  cyl.  horiz. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  example  above  given  cylindrical  glasses  may  be 
combined  with  cylinders  and  also  with  spherical  glasses,  and  they  may  like¬ 
wise  be  combined  with  prisms.  Cylinders  should  not  be  used  under  the  form 


o: 


er  system  is  in  vogue  in  the  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute  in  this  city, 
^to  this  notation  the  vertical  meridian  is  indicated  by  0°  or  V,  and  from 
Imwpoint  the  angles  are  numbered  on  either  side  to  90°  (or  AT),  which  is  the  hori- 


Ai 
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The  result  which  wre  obtain  by  the  methodical  method  of  determining  the 
astigmatism  above  described  we  can  get  at  more  quickly  in  the  following  way : 
If  we  suspect  astigmatism,  we  put  on  a  weak  cylindrical  glass  and  rotate  it  be¬ 
fore  the  eye.  If  there  is  no  astigmatism  worth  mentioning,  the  patient  sees 
worse  through  the  cylindrical  glass,  no  matter  what  direction  it  occupies  in 
front  of  the  eye.  But  if  astigmatism  is  present,  the  sight  will  become  better 
when  the  glass  is  in  a  certain  position,  worse  when  it  is  in  another.  In  this 
way  we  find  the  direction  of  the  principal  meridians.  Then,  convex  or  concave 
cylinders  of  varying  strength,  and  either  alone  or  combined  with  spherical 
glasses,  are  successively  placed  before  the  eye  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the 
principal  meridians,  until  the  best  combination  has  been  found. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  correct  every  case  of  astigmatism ;  this  is  done  only 
when  the  astigmatic  patient  wishes  to  see  more  distinctly,  or  when  he  has  as- 
thenopic  troubles  from  his  astigmatism. 

The  objective  determination  of  astigmatism  can  be  made  in  different  ways. 
Astigmatism  manifests  itself  to  the  ophthalmoscope  by  the  alteration  in  the 
shape  of  the  papilla,  which  in  regular  astigmatism  appears  elongated  either 
lengthwise  or  laterally ;  in  irregular  astigmatism  it  appears  irregularly  distorted. 
In  the  erect  image,  in  cases  of  regular  astigmatism,  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
vessels  are  not  seen  distinctly  at  the  same  time,  as,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
their  refraction,  they  require  different  correcting  glasses.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  astigmatism  with  the  erect  image 
by  finding  for  each  of  the  two  principal  meridians  the  correcting  glass  with 
which  the  vessels  of  this  meridian  are  seen  most  distinctly.  *  Astigmatism  can 
also  be  made  out  and  measured  by  means  of  keratoscopy,  and  by  following 
Schmidt-Rimpler’s  method. 

Regular  corneal  astigmatism  can  be  determined  by  measuring  directly  the 
radii  of  curvature  of  the  individual  corneal  meridians.  This  is  effected  by  the 
ophthalmometer,  of  which  the  principal  varieties  in  use  are  that  oVHelmholtz 
and  the  more  recent  one  of  Javal  and  Schiotz.  The  former  is  cWEj^of  service 
for  precise,  scientific  examinations ;  the  latter  is  more  adapted  ^^fractical  pur- 

zontal,  those  angles  on  the  temporal  side  being  indicated 
side  by  n.  This  system  is  shown  in  the  following  diagraffc^J 
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Fig.  159B. 

he  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  denoted  by  the  angular  deviation  of  its 
upper  end  from  the  vm'tidhl^neridian  (v  or  0°)  either  on  the  nasal  or  on  the  temporal  side,  and  is 
written  5 n  =  5°  nasal%aC=^°  temporal,  etc.,  down  to  h  =  90°  (horizontal). 

Both  systen^  a^  also  employed  for  indicating  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  a 
prism — e.  1°,  apex  at  75°,  indicates  a  prism  of  1°  refracting  angle  with  its 

apex  turnediirthe  left  15°  from  the  vertical. — D.] 
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poses  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  measurements  can  be  made.  A 
very  useful  instrument  for  determining  whether  there  is  actually  any  great 
amount  of  astigmatism  present  is  Placido’s  keratoscope.  This  consists  of  a  disk 
of  cardboard,  one  surface  of  which  bears  a  number  of  black  concentric  rings  upon 
a  white  ground.  An  aperture  in  the  center  of  the  disk,  and  corresponding  to 
the  center  of  the  rings,  allows  the  observer  to  look  through  the  disk.  The 
disk  is  held  so  that  the  side  with  the  rings  upon  it  is  turned  toward  the  eye  that 
is  being  examined,  and  so  that  the  plane  of  the  disk  is  parallel  to  the  base  of 
the  cornea.  If  now  we  look  through  the  central  aperture  at  the  eye,  we  see  the 
rings  mirrored  upon  its  cornea.  If  the  cornea  has  the  normal  curvature,  these 
rings  appear  perfectly  circular;  if  not,  the  rings  are  transformed  into  ellipses, 
or  show  irregular  bulgings,  according  as  regular  or  irregular  astigmatism  is 
present. 

150.  Anisometropia.* — By  anisometropia  is  meant  a  difference  in 
the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes.  One  eye  may  be  emmetropic  and  the 
other  myopic,  hypermetropic,  or  astigmatic,  or  both  eyes  may  be  ame- 
tropic,  but  in  a  different  way.  In  this  regard  all  possible  combinations 
occur. 

Anisometropia  not  infrequently  is  congenital,  and  then,  at  least  in 
the  higher  degrees  of  it,  often  manifests  itself  even  upon  external  in¬ 
spection  by  an  asymmetrical  formation  of  the  face  and  of  the  skull. 
Acquired  anisometropia  most  frequently  originates  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  change  taking  place  in  the  refraction  during  life,  such 
as  the  decrease  in  a  hypermetropia  or  the  development  of  a  myopia,  does 
not  advance  at  the  same  pace  in  both  eyes.  Very  high  degrees  of  ani¬ 
sometropia  develop  when  one  eye  is  normal,  but  the  other,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  cataract  operation,  has  become  very  hyperamtropic. 

A  correction  of  anisometropia  without  the  aid^m^lasses  would  be 
conceivable  only  as  the  result  of  an  effort  of  the^e^mmodation  differ¬ 
ing  in  the  two  eyes ;  but  this  the  eyes  are  inesMble  of  doing,  at  least 
to  any  noteworthy  extent.  Accordingly,  J^g^nisometrope  never  sees 
distinctly  with  both  eyes  at  once.  .  TjtfV^owever,  gives  him  so  little 
inconvenience  that  many  persons  d<^iiWnecome  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  seeing  equally  well  wjjtyboth  eyes  until  the  tests  of  vision 
which  the  physician  institutes made.  Moreover,  if  the  difference 
in  the  refraction  is  not  too  gi^r^inocular  vision  is  not  disturbed  by  it. 
Both  images,  even  though@£r  are  of  unequal  distinctness,  are  super¬ 
imposed  and  made  to  cpovkce.  In  the  high  degrees  of  anisometropia, 
however,  strabismus^e^irequently  sets  in  This  may  be  either  diver¬ 
gent  or  convergent,  and  under  these  circumstances  is  very  frequently 
alternating,  pa«^ularly  when  one  eye  is  hypermetropic,  the  other 
myopic  (s^e^^e  569). 

The^6v2hs  course  to  pursue  would  seem  to  be  to  correct  the  ani¬ 
sometropia  by  ordering  different  glasses  for  the  two  eyes.  Nevertheless, 


*  From  a,  privative,  7<ros,  equal,  and  /merpov,  measure. 
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this  measure  in  most  cases  proves  impracticable.  If  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  glasses  is  somewhat  great,  the  patients  complain,  of  an 
unpleasant  sensation  in  the  eyes,  of  vertigo,  headache,  etc.,  and  lay  the 
glasses  aside.  This  fact  is  explained  in  the  following  way :  Glasses 
alter  not  only  the  distinctness  but  also  the  size  of  objects.  This  is  en¬ 
larged  by  convex  and  diminished  by  concave  glasses,  and  the  more  so 
the  stronger  the  glass  is.  With  different  glasses  the  retinal  image  of 
the  same  object  is  altered  in  size,  more  in  one  eye  and  less  in  the  other ; 
the  images  then  no  longer  match  one  another,  and  can  not  be  perfectly 
superimposed.  We  therefore  prefer  in  anisometropia  either  to  give  the 
same  glasses  for  both  eyes,  or  to  correct  only  one  eye  and  place,  a  plane 
glass  before  the  other.  In  doing  this  we  always  have  regard  to  the 
better  eye,  namely,  the  one  which  appears  more  efficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  view  (distant  or  near  vision). 


CHAPTER  YI. 

ANOMALIES  OF  ACCOMMODATION. 

151.  Paralysis  of  Accommodation.— Paralysis  of  accommodation  is 
diagnosticated  from  the  diminution  of  the  range  of  accommodation 
(A).  To  make  this  diagnosis  it  is  necessary  that  we  determine  the  far- 
point  and  near-point,  and  from  them  calculate  the  range.  The  range 
found  is  compared  with  that  which  the  patient  ought  from  his  age  to 
have  in  accordance  with  the  values  set  forth  by  Bonders  (Pig.  147), 
and  from  this  a  conclusion  is  drawn  as  to  whether  the  range  falls  below 
the  normal,  and,  if  so,  how  far.  * 

The  disturbance  which  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  causes  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  refractive  condition  of  the  eyes.  If  an  emme- 
trope  is  affected  with  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  reading  and 
writing  become  perfectly  impossible,  or  at  least,  in  case  of  incomplete 
paralysis  (paresis  of  accommodation),  very  difficult,  and  possible  for 
only  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  Distant  vision,  for  which  the  emme- 
trope  does  not  require  to  use  the  accommodation,  is  not  affected.  In 
the  hypermetrope  paralysis  of  accommodation  makea^i^self  still  more 
noticeable,  since  without  accommodation  he  sees  pjw^  even  at  the  dis¬ 
tance.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  myope,  to  the  abolition  of 

accommodation  causes  little  or  no  inconverdisS^ ;  and  in  the  higher 
degrees  of  myopia  a  paralysis  of  accomm^Wjmon  is  often  discovered 
only  accidentally  at  the  time  when  a  caj^W^xamination  is  being  made. 

Paralysis  of  the  accommodation  &riWr  from  a  paralysis  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  or  of  the  oculomotor  nervertwSch  supplies  this  muscle.  It  may 
be  simply  one  of  the  symptoms^,  a  complete  oculomotor  paralysis,  in 
which  case  its  etiology  agrees^Tn  that  of  oculomotor  paralysis  in  gen¬ 
eral  (see  page  554).  Buf  my  cases  the  paralysis  of  accommoda¬ 

tion  exists  alone,  or  is  a^fest  associated  with  a  coincident  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter  pupill^Jttese  two  intrinsic  muscles,  which  under  physi- 
•  ological  conditiqn^jacEin  conjunction,  are  also  commonly  paralyzed  to¬ 
gether,  so  that^5^?aralysis  of  accommodation  is  combined  with  mydri¬ 
asis  paralytic^^phthalmoplegia  interna).  The  causes  of  paralysis  oi 
accommqfl^&tfh  (with  or  without  paralysis  of  the  pupil)  with  which  we 
are  acquaiSxed  are  as  follows : 

^t^mphtheria. — Paralysis  of  accommodation  belongs  among  the 
bbet-mphtheritic  paralyses — i.  e.,  those  which  usually  develop  in  the 
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stage  of  convalescence.  The  most  common  of  these,  besides  the  paral¬ 
ysis  of  accommodation,  is  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  nasal  character  of  the  speech  and  also  by  frequent  attacks  of 
choking  during'  eating  and  drinking.  Paralyses  of  the  sphincter  pupil- 
lae  or  of  the  other  eye-muscles,  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  or  of 
the  trunk  itself,  occur  less  often.  Diphtheritic  paralysis  of  the  accom¬ 
modation  atfects  both  eyes,  and  is  usually  not  associated  with  paralysis 
of  the  sphincter  pupillae.  It  generally  passes  away  of  itself  in  one  or 
two  months  as  the  patient  gains  in  strength,  and  hence  affords  a  good 
prognosis.  Cases  of  paralysis  of  accommodation  consequent  upon  in¬ 
fluenza,  which  were  analogous  in  their  behavior  to  post-diphtheritic 
paralyses,  occurred  pretty  frequently  during  the  last  epidemic. 

2.  Poisoning. — The  most  complete  paralysis  of  accommodation, 
combined  with  paralysis  of  the  pupil,  is  produced  by  atropine  and  the 
other  mydriatics.  These  act  not  only  when  administered  internally, 
but  also  locally  when  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  cases 
in  which  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  together  with  symptoms  of 
general  poisoning,  have  been  observed  after  eating  spoiled  meat,  sau¬ 
sages,  fish,  etc.,  likewise  probably  depend  upon  poisoning  by  alkaloids, 
which  in  this  case  are  the  alkaloids  of  putrefaction  (ptomaines). 

3.  Syphilis  and  diabetes. 

4.  Severe  affections  of  the  central  nervous  system  (e.  g.,  tabes). 

5.  Contusions  of  the  eyeball. 

The  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  must  first  of  all 
be  regulated  according  to  the  lesiou  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
seek  to  effect  the  cure  of  this  latter  by  appropriate  meansi  In  post- 
diphtheritic  paralysis  we  institute  corroborative  measure^jjp^ing  hearty 
nourishment,  wine,  iron,  quinine,  etc.,  and  ordering  a  warm  bath 
daily  or  every  other  day.  For  local  treatment,  the  ^\otics,  pilocarpine 
and  eserine,  are  employed.  These,  besides  con1i^)ing  the  pupil,  also 
produce  a  spasm  of  the  accommodation  by  conflicting  the  ciliary  mus¬ 
cle.  This,  however,  is  not  of  long  duratior\j^wmore  than  the  miosis 
is ;  after  some  hours  the  muscle  relaxesj&^in  and  the  paralysis  returns. 
Nevertheless,  the  contraction  of  the  museie  produced  by  the  miotic  ap¬ 
pears  sometimes  to  exert  a  favorablM&fluence  upon  the  paralysis  itself, 
perhaps  acting  in  the  same  way$  faradization  does  when  it  produces  a 
good  effect  in  paralyses.  In  acMkion,  the  constant  current  is  employed. 
As  long  as  the  paralysis  ia^slm/recent  the  eyes  should  not  be  strained  in 
any  way,  but  in  older  mrhiyses  work  may  be  facilitated  by  means  of 
the  appropriate  convc^passes. 

In  paralysis  of  <0Caccommodation,  whether  produced  by  disease  or  artifi¬ 
cially  by  a  mydr^wythe  statement  is  frequently  made  that  objects  appear  smaller 
than  usual  This  phenomenon  is  explained  in  the  following  way: 


men 


*  [From  fxiKp6s)  small,  and  fyi?,  appearance. — D.] 
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We  estimate  the  size  of  an  object  from  the  size  of  its  image  upon  the  retina 
taken  in  connection  with  the  distance  at  which  we  judge  the  object  to  be  situ¬ 
ated.  An  object  of  certain  size  seen  at  a  certain  distance  gives  us  a  retinal 
image  of  certain  size.  If  the  object  is  approximated  to  one  half  the  distance, 
its  retinal  image  becomes  twice  as  great.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  and  the 
retinal  image  remained  of  the  same  size  when  the  object  was  approximated,  we 
would  infer  that  the  object  itself  had  been  reduced  to  one  half  its  former  size. 
It  is  this  mistake  that  we  fall  into  in  case  of  paralysis  of  the  accommodation. 
Since  in  this  condition  the  act  of  accommodation  for  any  given  distance  of  the 
object  costs  us  a  greater  effort  than  under  other  circumstances,  we  estimate  the 
accommodation  at  too  high  a  figure,  and  hence  believe  the  object  to  be  nearer 
than  it  really  is;  but  as  the  retinal  image  is  no  larger,  we  think  that  the  object 
itself  has  diminished  in  size.  The  same  phenomenon  manifests  itself  when  an 
emmetrope  looks  through  concave  glasses  ;  these  make  objects  look  smaller  to 
him;  for,  to  overcome  the  concave  glasses,  he  must  strain  his  accommodation. 
Now,  without  being  distinctly  aware  of  this  strain,  he  yet  infers  from  it  that  ob¬ 
jects  are  nearer  than  they  are,  and  thus  the  latter,  since  their  retinal  images  are 
not  any  larger,  seem  smaller  to  him.  The  converse  phenomenon,  by  virtue  of 
which  objects  appear  larger  than  normal — macropsia  * — is  observed  in  spasm  of 
the  accommodation.  This,  too,  originates  in  a  delusion  as  to  distances,  resulting 
from  the  disturbance  of  the  accommodation. 

To  show  how  a  paralysis  of  accommodation  is  diagnosticated,  I  will  adduce 
here  the  following  case:  In  May,  1887,  a  boy  ten  years  of  age  was  brought  to 
me  by  his  mother  because  for  some  weeks  he  had  been  unable  to  read  and  write. 
At  the  same  time  the  unusual  width  of  his  pupils  had  attracted  his  mother’s 
attention.  I  found  before  me  a  delicate,  pale  lad,  whose  pupils  at  the  time  he 
was  brought  to  me  showed  once  more  their  normal  size  and  mobility.  The'  boy 
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'  To  my  question  as  to  an  antecedent  diphtheria,  the  mother  professed  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  such  occurrence.  It  was  only  after  further  questioning 
that  she  remembered  that  the  boy  had  had,  the  Christmas  before,  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  throat,  which,  however,  had  not  been  at  all  severe,  and  wfiiich  the 
physician  had  said  wTas  not  diphtheria.  After  this  attack  of  inflammation  in 
the  throat  the  boy  had  been  feeble  for  a  remarkably  long  time,  so  that  since  that 
date  he  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  school ;  the  glands  in  the  neck  had  become 
greatly  swollen,  so  as  to  be  visible  externally.  Later  still  the  boy  had  become 
hoarse ;  he  had  got  a  nasal  voice,  and  could  not  pronounce  certain  letters  and 
syllables  (paralysis  of  the  soft  palate).  This  symptom,  like  the  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  had  already  disappeared  when  I  first  saw  him. 

The  boy  was  given  generous  nourishment  and  a  tonic  (ten  drops  of  a  mixt¬ 
ure  of  equal  parts  of  Fowler’s  solution,  and  the  tinctura  ferri  pomata,  twice  a 
day  in  a  glass  of  wine) ;  in  addition,  every  second  day  a  warm  bath,  and  finally 
every  morning  and  evening  a  drop  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  pilocarpine  in 
each  eye.  The  effect  of  the  pilocarpine  during  the  first  few  days  continued  only 
eight  to  ten  hours  after  the  instillation,  but  afterward  became  more  and  more 
lasting  all  the  time.  After  ten  days,  at  which  time  the  boy  had  had  for  two 
days  no  pilocarpine  in  his  eyes,  he  could  read  the  finest  print  with  his  naked 
eye  up  to  13  centimetres — i.  e.,  he  had  a  range  of  8  D.  The  accommodation, 
therefore,  was  not  yet  normal,  but  he  could  already  do  his  work  without 
trouble,  and  later  still  doubtless  regained  his  full  power  of  accommodation. 
This  case  is  instructive,  for  it  shows  that  diphtheria  need  not  run  a  severe 
course  in  order  to  have  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  follow  it — a  fact  which 
also  holds  good  for  the  other  post-diphtheritic  paralyses.  In  this  instance  the 
diphtheria  could  not  be  recognized  as  such  while  it  was  still  recent ;  but  that 
it  was  a  case  of  true  diphtheria  was  apparent  from  the  long-continued  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  health,  the  marked  swelling  of  the  glands,  and  the  paralysis  of  the 
soft  palate,  of  the  pupil,  and  of  the  accommodation.  \ 

After  severe  diseases  there  is  a  weakness  of  the  accommod^ironyiiich  often 
lasts  for  quite  a  long  time,  but  which  is  no  more  to  be  reg^r&ed  as  a  paresis 
than  is  the  muscular  weakness  of  convalescents  in  generaJ^vTlie  range  of  ac¬ 
commodation  in  these  cases  is  normal,  but  its  lasting  is  defective,  so  that 

exhaustion  and  asthenopic  troubles  speedily  set  im^Jnis  weakness  of  accom¬ 
modation  disappears  of  itself  in  proportion  as  th^liWigth  of  the  patient  comes 
back.  / 

•  A  reduction  of  the  accommodation  is  fiu^^rmore  found  in  the  prodromal 
stage  of  glaucoma  and  in  sympathetic  opMlmimia. 

It  is  evident  that  the  accommodatifiAol  completely  abolished  when  the  lens 
is  luxated,  or  is  removed  altogether^krf)the  eye,  but  such  cases  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  designated  by  the  name  of  pw^sis  of  the  accommodation. 


Spasm  of  the  Accp^db ation.  — The  instillation  of  atropine,  besides  caus¬ 
ing  paralysis  of  the  ae^mmodation,  usually  results  also  in  a  slight  change  of  the 
refraction,  whicWp  |&ct  becomes  somewhat  lessened.  If,  for  example,  there  was 
emmetropia  be&^vthe  eye  after  atropinization  is  slightly  hypermetropic.  The 
slight  reducfciAi  of  the  refraction  produced  by  atropine  corresponds  to  the  tonic 
contractio^Qfo^e)  of  the  ciliary  muscle  which  is  constantly  present,  ard  which 
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disappears  only  when  the  muscle  is  paralyzed.  But  if  upon  the  use  of  atropine 
the  refraction  is  diminished  to  a  greater  extent— i.  e.,  to  ID  or  more — the  con¬ 
dition  then  can  not  be  regarded  as  representing  the  tone  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
but  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  spasm  of  the  latter.  This  spasm  develops  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  continual  near-work,  as  the  accommodation,  when  it  is  strained  all 
the  time,  at  length  gets  to  be  in  such  a  state  that  it  can  no  longer  be  relaxed. 
It  is  found  only  in  young  persons,  and  most  frequently  in  myopic  eyes,  which 
then  appear  more  myopic  than  they  really  are.  But  spasm  of  the  accommodation 
also  occurs  not  infrequently  in  emmetropic  and  hypermetropic  eyes,  making  the 
former  appear  myopic ;  the  latter  appear  less  hypermetropic  than  they  are,  or 
even  emmetropic  or  myopic.  Spasm  of  the  accommodation  disappears  spon¬ 
taneously  when,  as  age  advances,  the  range  of  accommodation  diminishes. 
But  before  this  occurs  it  may  have  given  rise  to  true  myopia.  It  is  combated 
by  the  instillation  of  atropine,  which  must  be  kept  up  for  quite  a  long  time 
(four  weeks  and  more).  Unfortunately,  in  most  cases  when  the  atropine  has 
been  discontinued,  the  spasm  returns  after  a  shorter  or  longer  interval. 

An  artificial  spasm  of  accommodation  of  high  degree  combined  with  con¬ 
traction  of  the  pupil  develops  after  the  instillation  of  a  miotic. 
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OPERATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

152.  The  antiseptic  method ,  which  represents  the  greatest  progress 
made  in  surgery  during  recent  times,  has  also  produced  an  essential 
improvement  and  greater  certainty  as  to  results  in  the  special  domain 
of  operations  upon  the  eye.  It  is  therefore  the  first  duty  of  every  oper¬ 
ator  upon  the  eye  to  proceed  in  a  perfectly  aseptic  and  antiseptic  man¬ 
ner.  In  operations  upon  the  eye  we  have  less  to  do  with  antisepsis 
than  with  asepsis;  we  do  not  have  to  disinfect  a  contaminated  wound, 
but  to  make  a  wound  that  is  clean  and  keep  it  from  contamination. 

Contamination  of  the  wound  may  either  be  effected  by  means  of 
the  operator  and  his  instruments  or  it  may  take  its  origins  from  the 
adnexa  of  the  eyeball.  To  avoid  the  former,  the  hands  operator 

must  be  well  cleansed  and  then  disinfected  with  a  fou0^fr-cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid  or  a  solution  of  corrosive  sul^tQkite  (1  :  2,000). 
The  delicate  instruments  which  are  used  for  ope^  0g  upon  the  eyeball 
itself  are  best  disinfected  by  boiling  in  distih^ry&ter,  and  the  larger 
instruments  by  means  of  a  solution  of  carb^lip  acid.  To  prevent  in¬ 
fection  of  the  wound  by  the  conjunctivaOfoc,  the  latter  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  out  with  a  sublimate  solution  (1  :  4,000)  directly  before 
the  operation  ;  but  the  conjunctiva  dXisfc  affords  special  danger  of  in¬ 
fection  only  when  decomposed  ^ejffle*0n  is  present  in  it  as  a  result  of  a 
lesion  of  the  conjunctiva  or  laN^unal  sac.  In  this  case  infection  of 
the  wound  can  not  always  Xfe  woided  even  by  the  most  careful  disin¬ 
fection,  for  it  is  impossible kill  with  certainty  all  the  germs  present 
in  the  conjunctival  sacNsCJce  strong  antiseptic  solutions,  such  as  are  in 
use  for  other  parts  a^Njie  body,  can  not  be  borne  by  the  eye.  Moreover, 
we  can  not  prev^Vtne  conjunctiva  from  continuing  to  secrete  after 
the  operation  havbeen  performed,  and  no  more  can  we  shut  off  com¬ 
pletely  thec^Jbnunication  that  the  conjunctiva  has  with  the  lachrymal 
sac  and  ^th%igii  the  latter  with  the  nose.  For  these  reasons,  before 
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proceeding  to  perform  an  operation,  we  ought  to  try  first  to  relieve  by 
appropriate  treatment  any  lesion  of  the  conjunctiva  or  lachrymal  sac 
that  may  be  present.  In  respect  to  the  special  case  of  blennorrhcea  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  its  perfect  cure,  unfortunately,  requires  a  very  long 
time.  Hence,  in  order  to  accomplish  my  purpose  more  quickly,  I 
often  either  extirpate  the  lachrymal  sac  some  days  before  the  opera¬ 
tion,  or  I  split  its  anterior  wall,  and,  after  suitable  cleansing,  fill  it 
with  iodoform  powder. 

After  the  operation  an  aseptic  dressing  is  applied.  If  the  operation 
was  upon  the  eyeball  itself,  directly  after  it  has  been  completed  we 
close  the  lids  and  place  upon  them  first  a  pledget  of  sterilized  gauze 
(iodoform  gauze,  sublimate  gauze),  and  upon  this  lay  a  dressing  of  cot¬ 
ton,  which  is  held  in  place  by  a  bandage.  Operation- wounds  upon  the 
conjunctiva  or  the  lids  are  disinfected  anew  before  the  application  of 
the  dressing  by  flushing  with  sublimate  solution,  and  are  then  sprinkled, 
with  iodoform  powder,  and  over  this  the  dressing  is  applied. 

Anaesthesia  for  operations  upon  the  eyeball  is  effected  by  cocaine,  a 
five-per-cent  solution  of  which  is  instilled  several  times  into  the  con¬ 
junctival  sac  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  The  solution  should  be 
freshly  prepared  and  filtered.  After  instilling  it  we  must  take  care 
that  the  patient  keeps  the  eye  shut,  because,  as  a  result  of  the  cocaine 
anaesthesia,  winking  takes  place  with  less  frequency,  and  hence  the  cor¬ 
nea,  if  uncovered,  is  apt  to  become  dry  upon  its  surface.  Cocaine  anaes¬ 
thesia  lasts  about  ten  minutes.  It  affects  only  the  superficial  parts,  like 
the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  while  the  iris  remains  sensitive.  In  iri¬ 
dectomy,  for  example,  the  grasping  of  the  eyeball  an^hc  incision  are 
not  felt,  but  the  excision  of  the  iris  is  painful.*  operations  upon 
the  lids,  several  drops  of  the  cocaine  solution  r&tyfve  injected  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  lids.  Narcosis,  with  chloroieJm  or  ether,  is  required 
only  for  the  major  operations,  such  syO^Jlucleation,)  etc.,  and  in 
children. 

153.  In  regard  to  operations  uQmMrlie  eyeball  itself  the  following 
principles  hold  good  :  Qi 

The  separation  of  the  lids  infected  by  means  of  lid-specula  (blepha¬ 
rostats,  elevators,  or  ecartem^C^There  are  some  which  hold  both  lids 
open  at  once,  keeping ^y^i*upart  by  the  elastic  force  of  a  spring 
(spring-specula),  and  .  tftftbrs  which  are  designed  for  one  lid  only  and 
must  be  held  with(th^nand  (Desmarre’s  lid-retractor).  The  eyeball 

*  [If,  howeve»riS?performance  of  the  operation  is  delayed  long  enough  (ten  or 
fifteen  mimjt^^Ker  the  first  instillation  of  cocaine  for  the  drug  to  pass  through 
the  eorneaNJ&iris  also  may  be  completely  anaesthetized,  and  iridectomy  is  then  per- 
formed  a^l^ihtely  without  pain. — D.] 

f  I^Ven  enucleation  has  been  done  under  cocaine,  the  latter  being  injected  in  o 
thfc^I(^][wr  tissues  of  the  orbit  by  means  of  .a  specially  devised  syringe  with  cur\ec 

\Xich  reaches  behind  the  eyeball  (syringe  of  J .  A.  White,  of  Richmond,  Va.).—  -J 
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itself  is  fixed  by  grasping  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  close  to  the  corneal 
margin  with  a  toothed  forceps  (Waldau’s  fixation  forceps)  and  holding 
it  in  place. 

In  cases  where  it  is  important  to  exert  no  pressure  upon  the  eyeball 
(as,  for  example,  when  it  is  desired  to  avoid  escape  of  vitreous)  we  have 
the  lids  held  apart  by  the  finger  of  an  assistant,  and,  wherever  possible, 
abstain  from  grasping  the  eyeball  with  the  fixation  forceps. 

The  incision  which  lays  the  eyeball  open  is  made,  as  a  rule,  within 
the  limits  of  the  anterior  chamber.  As  this  latter  is  bounded  by  the 
cornea  and  at  its  periphery  by  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera, 
the  section  may  lie  either  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  sclera.  We  therefore 
distinguish  sections  with  respect  to — 

(a)  Their  position ,  into  corneal  and  scleral.  These  differ  from  each 

other  mainly  in  the  following  points :  1.  In  scleral  incisions  there  is 
more  tendency  to  prolapse  of  the  iris  than  in  those  of  the  cornea  (see 
the  remark  at  the  close  of  the  following  paragraph).  Hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  excising  the  iris  in  scleral  sections  in  order  to  prevent 
inclusion  of  the  iris  in  the  wound.  For  this  reason  such  an  operation 
as  Yon  G-raefe’s  peripheric  cataract-extraction  is  always  combined  with 
iridectomy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  save  the  iris  (as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  and  in  simple  cataract-extraction), 
we  will  place  our  section  not  in  the  sclera,  but  in  the  cornea,  and  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  edge  of  the  sclera.  2.  The  sclera  is  covered  by 
conjunctiva,  and  a  wound  in  the  sclera  can  therefore  be  provided  with 
a  conjunctival  flap — a  thing  which  is  not  possible  in  corneal  sections. 
3.  Scleral  wounds  are  less  apt  to  become  infected  than  thotee  in  the 
cornea,  because  of  the  slighter  tendency  that  the  sclera  ex&Cffj  toward 
purulent  inflammation.  Hence,  before  the  introductn  antiseptic 
methods,  scleral  incisions  gave  better  re¬ 
sults  than  did  those  in  the  cornea.  At 
present,  when  infection  is  avoided  in 
every  possible  way,  this  distinction  is  no 
longer  of  so  very  much  weight.  ^ 

( b )  In  shape ,  incisions  may  be  linear  ^ 
or  curved.  The  former  lie  in  a 
circle  of  a  sphere,  and  hence  fo™n 
the  surface  of  the  eyeball  a  linaSXich  is 
the  shortest  that  can  be  ma#T§  Wconnect 
the  terminal  points  of  the  section  ( e  a /, 

Fig.  160).  The  curvedNoOflap  incisions 
correspond  to  a  smaUAjA’cle  of  a  sphere. 

Between  the  larg^Vcurved  section  ( e  cl  /,  Fig.  160)  and  the  linear 
section  an  infim^number  of  sections  (e  c  /,  eb  f)  may  be  conceived 
to  exist,  consMfiting  the  transition-forms  between  the  two.  These  are 
curved  se^tio^s  of  varying  altitude  ;  the  linear  section  forms  their  infe- 


Fig.  160.— Different  Forms  of 
Sections  in  the  Cornea. 
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rior  limit,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  curved  section  whose 
altitude  =  0.  Most  of  the  sections  in  general  use  are  curved  ones,  with 
an  arch  of  greater  or  less  altitude.  An  example  of  a  pure  linear  sec¬ 
tion  would  be  the  one  devised  by  Saemisch  for  laying  open  an  abscess 
of  the  cornea,  in  which  the  latter  is  divided  with  a  Graefe  knife  from 
behind  forward  (§  155).  A  flap-incision,  having  the  ends  of  its  section 
at  the  same  distance  apart  as  a  linear  incision,  will  have  a  longer 
wound-tract  than  the  latter,  and  is  apt  to  gape  more  widely,  owing  to 
the  likelihood  of  a  lifting  up  of  the  flap. 

In  making  the  section,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  knife  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  wound  slowly,  so  that  the  aqueous  may  escape  as  grad¬ 
ually  as  possible.  In  this  way  we  avoid  the  evil  results  which  too  rapid 
escape  of  the  aqueous  often  entails,  such  as  extensive  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  subluxation  of  the  lens,  prolapse  of  the  vitreous,  and  intraocular 
haemorrhage.  The  slow  escape  of  the  aqueous  is  particularly  important 
if  an  operation  is  done  when  there  is  increase  of  tension. 

In  completing  the  operation  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to 
having  the  iris  in  proper  position.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 


Fig.  161.— Normal  Position 
of  the  Iris  (after  a 
Scleral  Flap-extrac¬ 
tion).  Magnified  2x1. 

The  angles  of  the  sphincter, 
a  and  a,,  are  both  low 
down. 


Fig.  162.— Incarceration  of 
the  Iris  in  the  Wound 
(after  a  Corneal  Flap- 
extraction).  Magnified 
2x1. 


The  iris  is  visible  as 
.  nodule,  i,  in  the  w 
and  the  angle^a  "" 
sphincter  or 
side  appears  ^ra 
comparisqfa 
the  other  wte,  which  is  in 
its  propaffXofeition. 


.  163.— Incarceration  of 
the  Iris  (after  Simple 
Linear  Extraction  with¬ 
out  Iridectomy).  Mag¬ 
nified  2x1. 

The  pupil  is  drawn  toward 
the  cicatrix,  N;  s,  sec¬ 
tion  in  sclerotomy  after 
De  VVecker’s  method. 


iris  be  left  incarcerated  in  mMvound.  Prolapse  of  the  iris  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  different  sigr^  s,  looming  to  the  extent  to  which  the  iris  is 
protruded.  If  the  iris^m^pushed  its  way  through  the  wound  to  the  out¬ 
side,  it  becomes  visf bhatts  a  dark  swelling  or  nodule  either  in  the  middle 
of  the  section^  oa  ifsome  of  the  iris  has  been  excised,  at  one  or  both 
ends  of  it  (t,  E^^.62).  The  condition  when  the  iris  does  not  protrude 
from  the  4w^^m,  but  is  merely  jammed  in  between  the  internal  lips  of 
the  lata^pdg.  164),  is  recognized  by  the  displacement  of  the  pupil. 
For,  aj:t£r  operations  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  iris  has  been  excised,  the 
boundary  between  the  pupil  and  the  coloboma  is  marked  by  two  pro- 
^ecbmg  angles,  forming  what  are  called  the  angles  of  the  sphincter 
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(Fig.  161,  a  and  ax).  These  correspond  to  the  spot  where  the  margin 
of  the  pupil  passes  into  the  lateral  limits  (“  pillars  ”)  of  the  coloboma. 
When  the  iris  is  free,  the  angles  of  the  sphincter  are  directly  opposite 
one  another,  and,  moreover,  lie  in  the  circular  line  which  the  margin 
of  the  pupil  would  form  if  still  uninjured  (“  the  angles  of  the  sphincter 
are  low  down,”  Fig.  161).  But  if  the  iris  is  incarcerated  in  the  wound, 
the  corresponding  pillar  of  the  coloboma  is  thereby  shortened,  and  the 
angle  of  the  sphincter  looks  as  if  drawn  up  (“  the  angle  of  the  sphincter 
is  higher,”  Fig.  162,  a i).  The  angle  of  the  sphincter  may  be  pushed 
up  so  far  that  it  is  not  visible  at  all. 

After  operations  in  which  no  part  of  the  iris  has  been  excised,  there 
are,  of  course,  no  angles  in  the  sphincter ;  the  inclusion  of  the  iris  in  the 
wound  then  manifests  itself  only  by  the  displacement  of  the  pupil 
toward  the  wound,  precisely  as  is  seen  after  perforating  ulcers  of  the 
cornea  with  incarceration  of  the  iris  (Fig.  163). 

Inclusion  of  the  iris  in  the  wound  is  accompanied  by  evil  conse¬ 
quences  of  many  kinds.  The  healing  of  the  wound  is  interfered  with 
by  inflammatory  irritation,  and  is  protracted.  The  cicatrix  is  less  solid 
and  regular  in  its  formation,  and  even  when  it  is  formed  the  inclusion 
of  the  iris  may  afterward  give  rise  to  increase  of  tension,  to  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  even  to  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye.  To  avert  these 
results  every  attempt  must  be  made,  after  completing  the  operation,  to 
release  the  iris  from  its  condition  of  incarceration,  and  to  put  it  in  the 
proper  position.  This  is  done  by  entering  the  w-ound  with  a  spatula, 
and  with  this  stroking  the  iris  so  as  to  bring  it  back  again  into  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber.  Should  this  attempt  be  unsuccessful,  or  should  the 
iris  after  replacement  again  prolapse  into  the  wound,  tln^mc^rcerated 
portion  of  the  iris  must  be  drawn  out  and  excised.  Jo 

Hcemorrhcige  into  the  anterior  chamber  occurs  inMjtase  operations 
which  cause  injury  to  vascular  tissues  like  the  sd<0rand  iris.  If  the 
iris  is  healthy,  it  hardly  bleeds  at  all  upon  bejmnyft  through,  since  its 
vessels  close  very  rapidly  from  contraction  of^l^rr  walls.  But  in  those 
cases  in  which  an  operation  is  done  upom^a  diseased  iris  (as  in  iritis, 
glaucoma,  and  atrophy  of  the  iris),  copioik^bleeding  often  takes  place 
from  the  iris,  so  that  the  whole  antei^£2fchamber  fills  with  blood.  The 
bleeding  is  disagreeable,  becauseArat^ents  the  operator  from  inspect¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  the  eye ;  ’  ^  pro ther wise  healthy  eyes  it  generally 

produces  no  other  disadvan  s  the  blood  is  absorbed  again  within  a 


few  days.  But  in  eyes  whei 


lie  iris  is  diseased  not  only  is  the  haem¬ 


orrhage  more  extensiveN^S}  in  addition  the  blood  takes  a  longer  time — 
sometimes  in  fact  mpmfls — to  disappear  by  resorption ;  and,  moreover, 
it  is  preciselv  in  leases  that  the  whole  metabolism  of  the  eye  is  seri¬ 


ously  affected.  .  v 

Haemorrh&gfe  from  divided  vessels  should  not  be  confounded  with 
iMilar  haemorrhages  which  are  caused  by  the  sudden  and 
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very  great  reduction  of  ocular  tension  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
— either  from  escape  of  the  aqueous  or  removal  of  the  lens — and  the 
resulting  increased  inflow  of  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  uvea  and 
retina.  Such  haemorrhages  are  to  be  specially  apprehended  if  we  op¬ 
erate  where  there  is  increase  of  tension.  In  fact,  -small  retinal  haemor¬ 
rhages  are  almost  the  rule  after  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  (see  page  357). 
In  rare  cases  the  blood  escapes  in  such  quantity  from  the  vessels  that 
the  contents  of  the  eyeball  are  expelled  by  it  from  the  wound,  and 
then  the  blood  itself  oozes  from  the  latter.  Such  an  eye,  of  course, 
is  lost. 

154.  The  after-treatment  of  an  operation  in  which  the  eyeball  has 
been  opened  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  prevention  of  anything 
that  might  interfere  with  the  rapid  and  permanent  closure  of  the 
wound.  For  this  purpose  the  eye  operated  upon  is  bandaged,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  movements  of  the  lids;  and  in  operations  of  any 
magnitude  the  eye  not  operated  upon  should  also  be  kept  shut  for  some 
days.  Furthermore,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid  all  physical  exertion,  as 
by  this  the  ocular  tension  is  increased,  and  the  recently  agglutinated 
wound  might  be  forced  open  again.  Hence,  after  major  operations 
(iridectomy  or  cataract-extraction),  the  patient  is  made  to  stay  flat  on 
his  back  in  bed.  for  several  days, -and  in  the  first  few  days  is  given  only 
fluid  or  semi-fluid  nourishment,  so  as  to  obviate  the  exertion  of  chew¬ 
ing.  When  these  precautions  are  observed  the  course  of  healing  regu¬ 
larly  takes  place  as  follows:  The  edges  of  the  wound  become  aggluti¬ 
nated  soon  after  the  operation,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  restored.  It 
very  often  happens  that  the  recently  agglutinated^ound  can  not  at 
once  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  accumulatecK^ueous,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  first  day  opens  once  or  twice  andQiJftows  the  aqueous  to 
escape  before  a  permanent  closure  of  the  wowbtt  has  taken  place.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  then  heal  by  indirectv&ion,  so  that  a  fine  linear 
cicatrix  is  formed.  If  this  lies  in  ttaTNj* 
as  a  narrow  gray  line,  while  cicatri^e^fi  t 
scarcely  discoverable  after  some  ti^fiyhas  elapsed.  It  always  takes  quite 
a  long  time  for  a  cicatrix  to  bgpome  sufficiently  firm  to  be  able  to  resist 
external  injuries.  Until  th^mas  occurred  (that  is,  for  several  weeks 
or  months,  according  ^ize  of  the  wound),  the  patient  must  re¬ 

frain  from  all  severej^rvmcal  exertion,  avoid  making  any  pressure  upon 
the  eye,  etc. 

Variations  4f^ni  the  course  of  healing  just  described  not  infre¬ 
quently  occur^Xnie  disturbances  of  healing  most  frequently  observed 
are —  ♦  Ov 

1.  J&xptlar  Healing .  The  closure  of  the  wound  may  be  delayed, 
and  tkemiterior  chamber  remain  obliterated  for  days.  Still  more  fre- 
qu|np^  it  happens  that  the  wound,  after  it  has  already  been  closed,  is 
open  again  by  an  external  injury,  such  as  pressure  of  the  hand 


ea,  it  remains  visible  always 
the  sclera  are  as  a  usual  thing 
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upon  the  eye,  coughing,  sneezing,  and  the  like.  This  “  bursting  of  the 
wound  ”  is  ordinarily  followed  by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber.  The  iris  also  may  be  swept  into  the  wound  and  incar¬ 
cerated  there,  or  inflammation  (irido-cyclitis)  may  set  in.  Another" way 
in  which  the  healing  of  the  wound  may  be  interfered  with  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  do  not  adhere  to  one  another 
directly,  but  are  united  by  an  interposed  cicatricial  mass  of  recent  for¬ 
mation.  This  is  most  frequently  the  case  when  direct  contact  of  the 


edges  of  the  wound  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  an  incarcerated  iris 
or  lens-capsule,  but  it  may  also  occur  when  there  is  an  increase  of  ten¬ 


sion  by  means  of  which  the 
wound  is  made  to  gape  and 
is  thus  kept  open.  In  these 
cases  the  cicatrix  that  is 
formed  is  less  firm,  and  in 
fact  a  small  portion  of  it 
may  remain  entirely  open, 
so  that  the  aqueous  keeps 
trickling  through  it  be¬ 
neath  the  conjunctiva  and 
makes  the  latter  cedematous 
(i cystoid  cicatrization ,  Fig. 

164).  Cicatrices  which  are 
not  sufficiently  firm  often 
become  ectatic.  This  has 
as  its  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  an  irregular  bulg¬ 
ing  of  the  adjoining  parts  Fig-  164.— Inclusion  op  the  Iris  wnrf&CVfeToin  Cicatri- 

°  J  P  1  ZATION  AFTER  THE  EXTRACTION^®/ A  SENILE  CATA- 

of  the  cornea,  SO  that  the  RAct  by  Grakfe’s  Peripheri/T^^ear  Section.  En¬ 
largement  13  X  1. 

leSUltS  Of  the  operation,  as  The  iris  1  extends  from  itsV^g^i  in  the  ciliary  body  C 
-  -  to  the  inner  orifice  wound,  so  that  here  the 

anterior  chamber ^^^optr acted  into  a  narrow  slit. 
The  iris  within  th/traWt%f  the  wound  is  folded  upon 
itself,  the  point  oi^piKion  corresponding  to  the  ex¬ 
terior  surface  W  the  sclera.  The  pupillary  portion 
P  of  the  iris^wxhends  from  the  site  of  the  constric¬ 
tion  into  tln^j/iterior  chamber,  .where  it  lies  free. 
On  its  aiLfepor  surface  may  be  seen  the  entrance  of 
a  crypt  W4r  its  posterior  surface  the  cross-section 
of  the/sS^mcter  pupillae.  Besides  the  iris,  the  cap- 
sul^^\rYhe  lens  is  also  drawn  up  to  the  cicatrix, 
Ijyb  tfecome  adherent  to  it.  The  section  by  which 
extraction  was  made  cuts  in  two  the  line  of  junc- 
between  the  sclera  S  and  the  cornea  H ,  so  that 
I  its  anterior  half  it  lies  in  the  sclera,  by  its  posterior 
tit-  7  ,  V  J  half  in  the  cornea.  On  account  of  the  interposition 

rr  OUncL,  1  Jus  IS  manifest-  Of  the  iris,  the  lips  of  the  wound  have  not  united  ;  in 

fact,  the  tract  of  the  wound  extends  as  an  open  cav¬ 
ity  h  even  into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
limbus  L,  so  that  the  wound  is  closed  only  by  a  very 
thin  layer  of  tissue. 


far  as  vision  is  concerned, 
are  impaired  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  irregular  astigma¬ 
tism.  Later  on  cystoid  or 
ectatic  cicatrices  may  give 
rise  to  elevation  of  tension 
or  to  inflammation. 

2.  Suppuration  of  the^^ 

ed  by  the  yellowish  dis^D 
oration  which  thewou&Uas- 
sumes  at  some  while 

at  the  same  tim^iolent  inflammatory  symptoms  (often,  however,  unas¬ 
sociated  with^pain)  set  in.  From  the  wound  the  suppuration  extends 
either  to<n0*Jvea  alone,  so  that  purulent  irido-cyclitis  develops,  or  to 
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the  cornea  as  well,  which  becomes  infiltrated  with  pus  and  then  breaks 
down.  The  outcome  is  atrophy,  or,  if  panophthalmitis  is  superadded, 
phthisis  of  the  eyeball.  Suppuration  of  the  wound  is  most  apt  to  set 
in  after  cataract-extractions,  and  formerly  was  the  most  frequent  cause 
for  the  development  of  blindness  in  an  eye  which  had  been  operated 
upon  for  cataract.  We  now  know  that  suppuration  of  the  wound  is 
the  consequence  of  infection  of  the  wound ;  and  by  the  application  of 
antiseptic  methods  the  number  of  cases  in  which  suppuration  takes 
place  can  now  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  Uvea .  Iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  occur  very 
frequently  after  operations  in  which  the  eyeball  has  been  opened.  In 
most  cases  there  is  simply  a  slight  iritis,  which  does  no  harm  beyond 
that  induced  by  a  few  posterior  synechiae  which  remain.  But  in  the 
.severe  cases  the  inflammation  leads  to  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  and  either 
necessitates  a  secondary  operation,  or  actually  terminates  in  incurable 
blindness  due  to  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  In  cases  of  the  latter  sort 
there  is  also  a  danger  of  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye.  Slight 
inflammations  of  the  iris  are  generally  to  be  regarded  as  a  purely  trau¬ 
matic  affection  caused  by  the  way  in  which  the  iris  has  been  grasped 
and  pulled  upon.  In  other  cases,  it  is  possible  that  either  portions  of 
the  lens  which  are  left  behind,  or  similar  substances,  produce  mechanical 
or  chemical  irritation  of  the  iris.  Severe  inflammations  depend  either 
upon  infection  or  upon  a  lighting  up  of  old  inflammation,  as  when  an 
operation  is  done  in  an  eye  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  irido¬ 
cyclitis. 

In  former  times  much  more  importance  was  attached  no w  to  the  shape 

and  position  of  the  section,  especially  in  cataract-op^&ons,  the  hope  of  a 
happy  result  being  based  solely  upon  the  proper  ndfeAnance  of  the  section. 
Starting  with  this  view,  observers  devised  a  greaJjQtoflier  of  different  methods 
of  operating  which  have  already,  in  part  at  leii^jQillen  into  oblivion.  At  the 
present  time  we  know  that  the  rigorous  camffig’  out  of  antisepsis  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  after-treatment  is  of  much  greater) significance  than  the  choice  of  a 
method  of  operating.  Any  section  whl^h  isof  the  necessary  size  and  is  suitable 
in  position  gives  good  results,  if  in  @ier  respects  we  proceed  with  the  most 
scrupulous  cleanliness.  In  eye-qgrations  this  is  doubly  important,  since  the 
result  that  we  seek  is  attaine(Nmly  if  healing  by  first  intention  is  secured. 
When  an  amputation-woimd^^s-not  heal  by  first  intention,  but  by  suppuration, 
this  accident  usually  doa-Mvfc  patient  no  harm  beyond  prolonging  his  stay  in 
bed;  but  if  suppuratjSn W>ues  instead  of  primary  union  after  an  iridectomy  or 
cataract-operation,  tlfeye  is  lost,  which  for  an  operator  upon  the  eye  is  the 
same  thing  as  ttt^phth  of  the  patient  would  be  for  the  surgeon. 

In  judgimfi(jo^he  size  and  position  of  any  particular  form  of  section,  not 
only  the  visible  wound  but  also  the  internal  one  must  be  taken  into 

conside^ftSb  That  the  latter  is  of  a  different  size,  shape,  and  position  from 
the  e sternal  wound  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  most  methods  of  performing 
tWsSc^on  the  knife  divides  the  tunics  of  the  eye  obliquely  (Fig.  166,  /an< 
)^yN^This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  wounds  made  by  the  lance-shape 
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knife.  Even  if  at  first  we  plunge  the  lance-knife  in  perpendicularly,  we  must 
still,  as  soon  as  its  point  has  entered  the  anterior  chamber,  change  its  position  so 
that  it  shall  be  pushed  along  parallel  with  the  iris,  as  otherwise  we  should  get 
into  the  iris  and  lens.  The  inner  orifice  of  the  section  (Fig.  165,  i  i)  therefore 
lies  nearer  the  center  of  the  cornea  than  does  its  outer  orifice  (Fig.  165,  a  a). 

D 


Fig.  165.— Sections  for  Iridectomy  and  Cataract-extraction.  Schematic.  Magnified  2x1. 

D,  peripheric  section  for  iridectomy  in  case  of  increase  of  tension  :  a,  a,  external  orifice  of  the 
wound  situated  in  the  sclera ;  i ,  t,  internal  orifice  situated  at  the  sclero-corneal  junction. 
In  order  to  represent  these  relations  a  correctly  performed  iridectomy  was  made  upon  the 
eye  of  a  cadaver,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  orifices  of  the  wound,  properly  magnified, 
was  transferred  to  the  drawing.  O,  section  for  an  iridectomy  done  for  making  an  optical 
coloboma.  The  section  lies  entirely  in  the  cornea  ;  the  coloboma  is  slender,  and  does  not 
extend  up  to  the  ciliary  margin,  i,  section  for  a  simple  linear  extraction. 

For  this  reason  sections  whose  outer  orifice  lies  in  the  sclera,  and  which  hence 
are  usually  regarded  as  scleral  sections,  nevertheless  by  their  inner  segment  be¬ 
long  to  the  cornea  (/,  Fig.  166).  A  further  fact  contributing  to  this  relation 
between  the  external  and  internal  sections  is  that  the  sclera  overlaps  the  cornea 
externally,  and  the  latter  therefore  in  its  inner  layers  extends  farther  toward  the 
periphery  than  can  be  seen  from  the  outside.  Hence,  even  sections  situated 
pretty  high  up,  like  Yon  Graefe’s  peripheric  linear  section  for  cataract-extraction 
(Fig.  164),  are  in  great  part  located  in  corneal  tissue.  This  fact  that  the  internal 
wound  is  less  peripherally  situated  than  the  external  must  be  taken^Vto  account 
in  making  the  section.  If,  for  example,  we  desire  to  excise  the  S^up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  spot,  we  must  not  perforate  the  cornea  at  a  point  directlv  (opposite  the  lat¬ 
ter,  but  must  place  the  corneal  section  farther  toward  the  p^phery,  so  that  the 
internal  wound  may  lie  at  the  spot  at  which  the  iris  is  to(Bacut  off. 

The  internal  wound  is  also  of  less  length  than  thB^xternal  (Fig.  165,  a  a 
and  i  i).  This  fact  also  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  particularly  in  cata¬ 
ract-operations,  in  which  care  must  be  taken  th&  mn  only  the  external  but  also 
the  internal  wound  shall  be  large  enough  to  the  cataract  to  pass  through. 

The  oblique  course  of  the  wound  throua^the  tunics  of  the  eye,  furthermore, 
affects  the  tendency  of  the  wound  to  gajr&  Tt  was  said  above  that  flap- wounds 
gape  more  than  linear  wounds ;  but<  dency  toward  gaping  depends  still 

more  upon  whether  the  wound  traverses  the  tunics  of  the  eye  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely.  The  former  is  particularly  the  case  in  sections  made  with 
Graefe’s  knife,  in  which  the  Knife  passes  through  the  cornea  or  sclera  from 
within  outward  ;  the  latter  is)  the  case  in  sections  made  with  the  lance-knife. 
Sections  of  the  former  s<^^gape,  owing  to  the  elastic  retraction  of  the  edges  of 
the  wound.  Wound^  oh  the  other  hand,  wThich  are  made  with  the  lance-knife, 
and  pass  obliquelsyJ&Jbugh  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  do  not  gape,  because  the  lips 
of  the  wound  clc^e upon  one  another  like  a  valve.  The  closure  is  effected  by  the 
intraocular  p»e&5U^e.  This  latter  is  exerted  to  the  same  extent  on  every  point  of 
the  interned  surface  of  the  eyeball.  It  presses  as  strongly  upon  the  posterior  lip 
^V>  43 
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of  the  wound  (a,  Fig.  166)  as  upon  the  anterior  (&),  and  hence  pushes  the  former 
against  the  latter.  To  this  valve-like  closure  of  the  wound  is  to  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  the  aqueous  does  not  escape  after  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  if  the 
lance-knife  is  withdrawn  cautiously,  and  without  pressure  or  rotation,  from  the 
wound.  The  wound  must  be  made  to  gape  before  the  aqueous  (or,  in  simple 
linear  extraction,  the  soft  masses  of  lens-matter)  can  be  evacuated.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  try  to  effect  this  by  pressure  either  upon  the  center  of  the  cornea 
or  upon  the  sclera,  as  in  so  doing  we  should  only  increase  the  intraocular  pressure 
by  that  which  is  exerted  from  outside,  and  thus  push  the  posterior  lip  of  the 
wound  still  more  strongly  against  the  anterior.  Only  upon  very  strong  pressure, 
by  which  the  lips  of  the  wound  would  be  shoved  past  one  another,  would  the 
wound  gape  open.  The  proper  procedure,  rather,  is  to  depress  the  peripheral 
lip  of  the  wound  (c,  Fig.  166)  with  a  Daviel’s  scoop,  and  thus  open  the  valve. 

The  firm  closure  of  the  wounds  made  with  a  lance-knife  diminishes  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  prolapse  of  the  iris.  How,  then,  does  prolapse  of  the  iris  occur  at  all  ? 
When  the  cornea  has  been  perforated  at  any  spot,  the  aqueous  flows  from  every 
direction  toward  this  point,  because  here  the  ocular  tension  has  sunk  to  nothing 
(i.  e.,  has  become  equal  to  that  of  the  external  air).  The  fluid  of  the  anterior 
chamber  can  flow  toward  the  opening  without  obstruction ;  but  the  fluid  of  the 

posterior  chamber,  to  get  at  the 
-P  opening,  must  first  pass  through 

the  pupil.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  opening  lies  at  the  inner 
margin  of  the  cornea  (/,  Fig. 
166).  In  this  case  the  liquid 
from  the  outer  (more  centrally 
situated)  portion  of  the  posterior 
chamber  would  flow  toward  the 
opening  dirtily  through  the 
uiis  is  its  shortest 
'case  is  otherwise  with 
ly  opposite  the  opening. 


Fig.  166. — Oblique  Course  of  the  Section  through 
the  Tunics  of  the  Eye.  Schematic. 

J,  section  for  iridectomy,  lying  externally  in  the  sclera, 
internally  in  the  cornea.  P.  section  for  paracen¬ 
tesis  ;  a,  peripheral ;  b,  central  lip  of  the  wound. 


pupil,  bj 
way. 

the  inner  portion  of  the  chamber,  which  lies  imme 
Here  going  through  the  pupil  means  taking  a  rodll^dai>out  way,  which  is  the  more 
circuitous  the  farther  the  opening  lies  towapd^Ji^  periphery.  The  aqueous  will 
therefore  tend  to  take  the  shortest  way  ar^^iah  straight  forward  toward  the 
opening,  pushing  the  iris  before  it.  Ia^he  language  of  physics,  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris  is  subjected  to  the^^essure  of  that  portion  of  the  aqueous 
which  has  not  yet  been  evacuated  (^Fig.  166).  On  the  other  hand,  the  pressuie 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the^Whas  become  zero,  and  the  iris  consequently 
is  pushed  against  and  intc^^^jlmiing.  This  is  the  way  in  which  a  prolapse 
of  the  iris  originates,  the  pi^S^se  being  nothing  but  a  sac  consisting  of  iris  an 
filled  with  the  liquid  (rflnfe^posterior  chamber. 

The  danger  of  a  nrotrfpse  of  the  iris  occurring  is  greater — 1.  The  greater  the 
rapidity  with  whfotfQie  aqueous  is  evacuated,  because  then  proportionately  less 
time  is  alio  wed^^^i  quid  of  the  posterior  chamber  to  make  the  circuit  by  wa) 
of  the  pupi^V©fence  the  rule  that  in  making  the  section  the  aqueous  should  be 
allowed  off  as  slowly  as  possible.  2.  In  proportion  as  the  ocular  tension 

rises,  bdcaufee  then  the  difference  between  the  pressure  in  the  anterior  chamber 
whioft>j?^p  been  emptied  and  the  posterior  chamber  which  is  full  becomes  so 
i^jch^the  greater.  When  an  iridectomy  is  made  in  glaucoma,  a  considerable 
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extent  of  the  iris  usually  at  once  protrudes  from  the  wound.  3.  In  proportion 
as  the  wound  lies  nearer  the  periphery,  for  then  the  route  which  the  aqueous 
has  to  take  through  the  pupil  is  just  so  much  the  more  circuitous,  and  both  a 
greater  depth  of  posterior  chamber  and  a  greater  quantity  of  aqueous  to  propel 
the  iris  forward  are  present  at  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  section.  Hence, 
operations  with  a  peripheral  section  must  be  combined  with  iridectomy,  which, 
when  the  situation  of  the  section  is  more  toward  the  center  (simple  cataract- 
extraction,  paracentesis  of  the  cornea)  is  not  required.  4.  According  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  aperture,  since  these  conditions  likewise  have  an  effect  in  produc¬ 
ing  prolapse  of  the  iris.  It  is  evident  that  the  opening  must  be  of  a  certain  size 
for  the  iris  to  enter  it  at  all.  Again,  if  the  aperture  is  circular — as  is  the  case, 
for  example,  after  perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  has  taken  place — prolapse 
of  the  iris  will  assuredly  not  fail  to  develop.  On  the  other  hand,  wounds  with 
a  valvular  closure,  such  as  those  made  with  the  lance-knife,  display  a  compara¬ 
tively  slight  tendency  to  inclusion  of  the  iris.  We  therefore  try  to  anticipate 
the  occurrence  of  perforation  of  an  ulcer  by  making  paracentesis  with  the  lance- 
knife,  in  order  to  avoid  prolapse  of  the  iris  and  the  anterior  synechia  that  results 
from  it. 

Prolapse  of  the  iris  may  occur  not  only  during  the  operation  but  afterward 
also.  We  may,  for  example,  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  development  of 
prolapse  during  the  operation,  or  have  removed  it  if  it  has  developed ;  and  yet 
on  the  next  day,  when  we  change  the  dressing,  we  may  find  the  iris  prolapsed 
into  the  wound.  This  occurrence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  recently  aggluti¬ 
nated  wound  has  reopened,  and  at  the  moment  when  this  took  place  the  same 
conditions  favoring  prolapse  of  the  iris  were  supplied  as  at  the  instant  of  the 
operation  itself. 

Prolapse  of  the  iris  and  its  incarceration  in  the  operation-wound  must  be 
avoided  at  any  cost.  If  we  are  dealing  with  wounds  in  which  there  is  but  little 
tendency  to  prolapse,  it  is  sufficient  to  carefully  replace  any  iris  tijVt  may  have 
prolapsed  during  the  operation.  But  if  the  section  is  of  sucl^&haracter  that 
the  iris  is  apt  to  be  pushed  into  it  (as  is  the  section  of  the  B0|pIieric  cataract- 
extractions),  the  reposition  of  the  iris  affords  no  security  ^f^mst  prolapse ;  this 
may,  and  very  often  will,  take  place  subsequently.y^^hese  cases  the  only 
resource  is  excision  of  the  iris.  How  does  this  av^i^rolapse ?  Is  it  perhaps 
because  all  the  iris  is  removed  that  could  possib]|$p|ol|ipse  into  the  wound?  If 
that  were  the  case,  the  iris  would  have  to  be  through  the  entire  extent 

of  the  wound — that  is,  often  for  a  considertfttf^width.  But  this  is  not  always 
by  any  means  necessary.  As  a  matter  oL^icf;  iridectomy  prevents  prolapse  of 
the  iris  because  it  puts  the  posterior  idtMdirect  communication  with  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber  at  the  site  of  the  w^Qfl^b  that  the  fluid  which  reaccumulates 
in  the  posterior  chamber  can  fk&raTrectly  toward  the  opening  of  the  wound 
without  forcing  the  iris  before  iO  For  this  purpose  a  small  opening  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  Accordingly,  my? invariable  practice  is  to  combine  a  perijJheric 
cataract-extraction  with  a^ply  a  narrow  iridectomy,  and  I  find  that  in  this 
way  I  am  able  to  avoicFrabarceration  of  the  iris  with  no  less  or  even  with  more 
security  than  by  i  MW  a  broad  coloboma. 

An  escape  o^^Jheous  after  the  cornea  has  been  opened  presupposes  a  pro¬ 
portionate  coiffrabtion  upon  the  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  eyeball.  If  the 
walls  of  tlm^Hball  were  perfectly  rigid,  like  a  metallic  capsule,  for  instance, 
not  a  drap  liquid  would  escape  from  the  orifice  which  had  been  made ;  a 
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counter-opening  would  have  to  be  made  in  another  spot  before  it  could  do  so. 
In  addition  to  the  elastic  contraction  of  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  the  pressure  of 
the  external  ocular  muscles,  and  also  the  pressure  of  the  lids  upon  the  eye,  con¬ 
tribute  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  capsule  of  the  eyeball.  Another  factor 
contributing  to  the  same  result  is  added  where  the  diaphragm  formed  by  the 
lens  and  zonula  is  yielding  enough  to  push  forward  after  the  escape  of  the 
aqueous.  In  old  persons,  the  capsule  of  whose  eyeball  is  rigid  and  whose  eyes 
lie  deep  in  the  socket,  so  that  the  lids  and  muscles  have  but  little  power  over 
them,  the  cornea  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  (especially  if  the  lens  is  re¬ 
moved  at  the  same  time)  is  often  pushed  in  by  the  external  atmospheric  press¬ 
ure  ( collapsus  cornece).  This  occurrence  is  favored  by  the  diminished  thickness 
of  the  cornea  in  old  age,  and  also  by  the  use  during,  the  operation,  of  cocaine, 
which  reduces  the  ocular  tension.  Collapse  of  the  cornea  was  formerly  looked 
upon  as  an  evil  event,  because  it  prevents  the  precise  apposition  of  the  lips  of 
the  wound,  and  it  was  supposed  that  suppuration  of  the  wound  was  thus  pro¬ 
duced.  We  now  know  that  the  process  of  healing  is  in  no  respect  affected  by 
a  collapse  of  the  cornea.  The  collapse  disappears  as  soon  as  the  aqueous  reac¬ 
cumulates,  which  is  generally  the  case  as  early  as  a  few  minutes  after  the  opera¬ 
tion.  When  the  cornea  on  account  of  its  elasticity  tends  to  resume  its  shape 
after  collapse  has  taken  place,  a  negative  pressure  develops  in  the  anterior 
chamber  precisely  as  when  the  rubber  ball  of  a  syringe,  after  being  compressed 
with  the  hand,  is  allowed  to  expand  again.  Air  may  be  sucked  in  by  means 
of  this  negative  pressure,  so  that  an  air-bubble  enters  the  anterior  chamber. 
This  does  no  sort  of  harm  to  the  eye.  A  more  unpleasant  effect  of  this  aspirat¬ 
ing  action  occurs  when  the  blood  is  sucked  out  by  it  from  the  divided  vessels 
of  the  iris,  so  that  the  chamber  is  filled  with  blood.  This  is  particularly  apt  to 
take  place  when  the  cavity  of  the  chambers  is  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the 
vitreous  by  a  more  solid  diaphragm  than  usual  (exudation  membranes),  which  is 
not  able  to  advance  properly  after  the  escape  of  the  aqr&ot^.  Particularly 
profuse  haemorrhage  is  thus  encountered  in  those  iridectomies  and  iridotomies 
which  are  made  in  eyes  with  an  old  irido-cyclitis.^^®e  blood  in  this  case  is 
unpleasant  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  very  siw  in  being  absorbed ;  and, 
second,  because  it  may  in  part  become  organized  ^d  close  the  new-made  pupil 
up  again.  To  prevent  this  haemorrhage  ex  I  apply  in  such  cases  a  press¬ 

ure-bandage  to  the  eye  as  soon  as  possible%if#er  the  pupil  has  been  formed. 
This  bandage  by  external  pressure  dimin&jes  the  volume  of  the  capsule  of  the 
eyeball,  and  presses  the  vitreous  again^sjflie  cornea. 

If  we  except  the  cases  mentionelQjbove,  the  dressing  applied  after  an  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  a  protective,  not  aj^teure  bandage.  Its  function  consists  merely 
in  keeping  the  eye  closed.  tDjAQt,  a  bandage  that  is  too  tightly  applied  may 
become  the  cause  of  secor^fitfy"  rupture  of  the  wound.  Accordingly,  in  recent 
years  my  practice  has  lfeeijto  fasten  the  cotton  which  is  laid  upon  the  lids  in 
place  simply  by  a  single strip  of  linen,  whose  two  extremities  being  coated  with 
adhesive  plaster  arj^Swached  to  the  forehead  and  cheek  respectively.  In  this 
way  no  pressure^. a)  1  can  possibly  be  exerted  upon  the  eye.  To  prevent  the  eye 
from  being djoufe^d  by  the  patient,  I  fasten  over  the  dressing  just  described  a 
very  lightj^^ewhat  convex  wire  frame.  There  is  no  necessity  of  darkening 
the  room^n  which  the  patient  operated  upon  lies ;  it  is  sufficient  to  protect  him 
by  some  contrivance  like  a  screen  from  any  light  that  may  fall  upon  him 

difectlyf  In  order  to  prevent  breaking  open  of  the  wound,  all  kinds  of  physical 
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exertion  must  be  avoided.  Under  this  head  belong  even  such  acts  as  violent 
mastication,  coughing,  sneezing,  etc.  Sneezing  can  be  restrained  if  the  patient, 
when  he  feels  a  tendency  to  sneeze,  presses  his  finger  against  the  hard  palate  at 
the  site  of  the  incisive  foramen. 

In  old  people,  especially  if  they  are  drinkers,  delirium  not  infrequently 
occurs,  particularly  when  both  eyes  are  bandaged.  In  this  case  the  eye  that 
has  not  been  operated  upon  must  be  opened  at  once.  Old  people  suffering 
from  marasmus  are  apt,  if  they  lie  quiet  upon  their  backs  for  several  days  after 
an  operation,  to  get  hypostases  in  the  lungs,  which  may  cause  the  patient’s  death. 
Hence,  persons  that  are  weak  from  old  age  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  bed  very 
soon — if  necessary,  as  early  as  the  day  after  the  operation.  There  are  other 
accidents,  too,  by  which  the  course  of  the  healing  may  be  interfered  with.  As 
these  can  not  usually  be  foreseen,  it  is  advisable  never  to  operate  upon  both  eyes 
at  one  sitting;  for  from  the  operation  and  after-treatment  in  the  case  of  one  eye, 
we  learn  what  we  are  to  expect  when  operating  upon  the  second. 

In  small  children  quietude  of  behavior  after  the  operation  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  hence  the  larger  sections,  such  as  those  made  for  iridectomy  or  cat¬ 
aract-extraction,  have  their  healing  interfered  with.  Accordingly,  for  small 
children  we  ought  to  choose  only  those  methods  of  operating,  such  as  discission, 
which  produce  very  small  wounds. 

(For  keratitis  traumatica  after  operations,  see  page  184.) 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  EYEBALL . 


I.  Paracentesis  of  the  Cornea. 


155.  Paracentesis,  or  puncture  of  the  cornea,  may  be  made  either 
with  the  lance-knife  or  with  Yon  Graefe’s  linear  knife. 

In  makin g  paracentesis  with  the  lance-hnife  the  latter  is  plunged 
in  perpendicularly  close  to  the  outer  and  lower  margin  of  the  cornea. 
As  soon  as  its  point  has  entered  the  anterior  chamber  the  handle  of 
the  knife  is  depressed  until  the  blade  is  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the 
iris ;  then  the  lance-knife  is  pushed  a  little  farther  forward,  so  that 
the  wound  gets  to  be  2  or  3  millimetres  long,  when  the  knife  is  with¬ 
drawn  very  slowly  from  the  wound.  Then,  to  make  the  aqueous  flow 
oif,  we  need  only  depress  the  peripheral  edge  of  the  wound  ( c ,  Fig. 
166)  gently  with  a  Daviel’s  scoop.  The  evacuation  of  the  aqueous 
should  be  gradual,  and  preferably  intermittent. 

Paracentesis  with  the  lance-knife  is  made — 1.  In  progressive  ulcers 
of  the  cornea  whose  advance  either  along  the  surface  or  into  the  depth 
of  the  tissues  can  not  be  arrested  by  medicinal  treato^nSk  In  the  case 
of  corneal  ulcers  which  threaten  rupture  we  antioi|)Mb  the  occurrence 
of  the  latter  by  performing  paracentesis.  We  ijT^^avoid  having  the 
perforation  take  place  too  suddenly,  and  also/ayeid  the  occurrence  of  a 
prolapse  of  the  iris.  When  the  floor  of  tha^rogr  is  greatly  thinned  and 
is  bulging,  we  select  this  as  the  site  of/^r  puncture.  2.  In  ectasiae  of 
the  cornea  of  various  kinds,  and  alsotiiNtfarkedly  bulging  prolapses  of 
the  iris,  or  in  the  staphylomata  t  w  develop  from  the  latter.  3.  In- 
obstinate  inflammations  of  the^i’nea  or  uvea,  and  also  in  opacities  of 
the  vitreous,  in  order  to  exert(0Lavorable  effect  upon  the  nutrition  of 
the  eyeball  by  altering  thA^C^icli  vions  of  tissue-metamorphosis.  4.  In 
elevation  of  tension  whqjfranis  is  likely  to  be  transient,  as,  for  example, 
in  irido-cyclitis  or  i^sjvelling  of  the  lens.  5.  After  discission  when 
the  process  of  relegation  is  arrested  in  spite  of  the  swelling  up  of  the 
lens,  since,  as  ^S&nence  as  shown,  resorption  then  takes  a  fresh  start 
owinsr  to  the  rbiftoval  of  the  aqueous.  6.  In  hypopyon,  for  removing 


ot  infrequently  necessary  to  repeat  the  para- 
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the  method  proposed  by  Saemisch  in  abscess  of  the  cornea  (see  page 
158).  The  Graefe  knife,  whose  cutting  edge  is  directed  straight  for¬ 
ward,  is  entered  to  the  outside  of  the  external  border  of  the  abscess,  in 
the  healthy  portion  of  the  cornea ;  then  it  is  pushed  in  the  anterior 
chamber  toward  the  nasal  side  until  its  point  is  brought  out  again 
through  the  cornea  to  the  inside  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  abscess. 
We  then  may  be  said  to  have  the  abscess  lying  upon  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  which  latter,  therefore,  has  only  to  be  pushed  farther  to  the  front 
in  order  to  split  the  abscess  from  behind  forward.  The  section  should 
have  both  its  terminal  points  lying  in  sound  tissue,  and,  if  possible, 
should  be  so  made  that  the  most  intensely  yellow,  progressive  portion 
of  the  abscess  wall  is  bisected  by  it.  After  the  section  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  the  hypopyon  is  removed.  The  section  must  be  reopened  daily 
(with  a  Weber’s  knife  or  with  a  Daviel’s  scoop),  until  the  abscess  begins 
to  grow  clean. 


Paracentesis  of  the  Sclera  {Sclerotomy). — This  may  be  performed  in 
the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera,  belonging  to  the  anterior  chamber,  or  in 
the  posterior  and  larger  division  of  it  (sclerotomia  anterior  and  posterior). 

Sclerotomia  anterior  by  De  Wecker’s  method  is  made  as  follows:  The  Graefe 
knife  is  entered  one  millimetre  outside  of  the  external  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
brought  out  again  at  an  equal  distance  to  the  inside  of  the  internal  margin  of 
the  cornea.  The  points  of  entrance  and  emergence  are  therefore  symmetrically 
situated,  and  are  selected  as  though  the  intention  was  to  form  a  flap  two  milli-' 
metres  high  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea.  And,  in  fact,  after  the  counter¬ 
puncture  has  been  made,  the  incision  is  carried  upward  by  sawing  cuts  just  as 
if  this  flap  was  to  be  separated,  but  the  knife  is  withdrawn  before  the  section  is 
completed.  Thus,  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea  there  remains  a  bridge 
formed  of  sclera,  which  connects  the  flap  with  the  parts  below  prevents 

the  gaping  of  the  wound.  Hence,  by  this  operation  two  sections  at  once  are 
made  in  the  scleral  margin  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  bridge  (s  and 
Fig.  163).  r 

Sclerotomy,  on  account  of  the  peripheral  posith&^&f  the  wound,  is  very 
prone  to  be  attended  with  prolapse  of  the  iris.  x4^Sl?ould  therefore  be  under¬ 
taken  only  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  t^produce  a  marked  degree  of 
miosis  by  eserine ;  the  spasmodically  contracJ^&  sphincter  then  keeps  the  iris 
in  the  anterior  chamber.  Should  the  iris  iftJlpite  of  this  become  wedged  in 
the  wound,  and  should  it  be  impossible  td0|dace  it  satisfactorily,  it  would  have 
to  be  drawn  out  and  cut  off. 

Sclerotomy  is  performed  in  glafop»a,  but  its  results  are  not  as  certain,  and, 
more  particularly,  not  as  lasdggQ^  those  of  iridectomy.  Sclerotomy,  accord¬ 
ingly,  has  either  been  given  up  altogether  by  most  operators,  or  is  performed 
only  in  exceptional  casesv  ^Unaer  the  latter  belong  the  following:  1.  Glaucoma 
simplex,  with  a  deep  antsMgr  chamber  and  without  distinct  elevation  of  tension. 
2.  Inflammatory  glaucoma,  when  the  iris  through  atrophy  has  become  so  narrow 
that  one  can  not  t&q^to  perform  excision  of  the  iris  that  would  be  according  to 
rule.  3.  Hsemor^hgic  glaucoma.  4.  Hydrophthalmus.  5.  Instead  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  iridectora^n  those  cases  of  glaucoma  in  which  the  increase  of  tension  re^ 
turns  in  ^pi^Qj>f%n  iridectomy  performed  according  to  rule. 
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In  sclerotomia  posterior  the  opening  of  the  sclera  is  made  in  the  posterior 
division  of  the  latter.  The  section  should  be  meridional — i.  e.,  run  from  be¬ 
hind  forward,  since  this  is  the  direction  of  most  of  the  scleral  fibers,  and  hence 
such  sections  gape  the  least.  The  position  of  the  section  must  be  chosen,  so 
that  neither  an  ocular  muscle  nor  the  ciliary  body  is  injured.  For  the  latter 
reason  the  section  should  not  extend  farther  forward  than  at  most  to  a  point  six 
millimetres  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  indications  for  sclerotomia 
posterior  are : 

1.  Detachment  of  the  retina.  A  broad  Graefe  knife  is  thrust  into  that  spot 
of  the  sclera  which  corresponds  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  detachment. 
As  soon  as  the  knife  has  penetrated  the  sclera  it  is  turned  a  little,  so  that  the 
wound  is  thus  made  to  gape.  We  then  observe  that  the  conjunctiva  is  lifted 
up  by  the  subretinal  fluid  which  escapes  from  the  wound,  so  as  to  form  a  yel¬ 
lowish  vesicle.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  ceases  to  be  discharged  the  knife  is  with¬ 
drawn  again. 

2.  Glaucoma,  when  the  anterior  chamber  is  obliterated,  and  hence  iridectomy 
has  become  technically  impossible  (cases  of  glaucoma  malignum  and  glaucoma 
absolutum).  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  in  detachment  of 
the  retina,  except  that  instead  of  subretinal  fluid  some  vitreous  is  evacuated. 
Owing  to  the  greater  consistence  of  the  vitreous  it  is  usually  necessary  to  make 
the  section  somewhat  longer.  After  sclerotomy  the  anterior  chamber  is  usually 
restored,  so  that  an  iridectomy  can  be  performed  later  on. 

3.  A  meridional  section  of  pretty  great  extent  is  made  when  extraction  of 
a  foreign  body,  or  of  a  cysticercus  from  the  vitreous,  is  in  question. 

II.  Iridectomy. 

156.  Iridectomy  by  Beer’s  method  is  performed  as  follows :  The  in¬ 
cision  is  made  with  the  lance-knife  in  the  vicinity  of  A  margin  of  the 
cornea,  being  sometimes  a  little  to  the  outside,  somS^taae*  a  little  to  the 
inside  of  the  latter,  according  as  the  point  at  wJmMP  it  is  desired  to  ex¬ 
cise  the  iris  is  more  or  less  close  to  the  chrCry  margin.  The  lance- 
knife  is  entered  perpendicularly  until  its  p^©is  in  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber  ;  then  the  handle  is  depressed  untiJ^Qhlade  lies  parallel  with  the 
plane  of  the  iris.  The  lance-knife  hs\npxF  pushed  forward  until  the 
wound  is  of  the  desired  length  (fou^o  eight  millimetres,  according  to 
the  breadth  of  the  portion  of  the  im  that  it  is  proposed  to  cut  out) ;  in 
doing  this  the  lance-knife  muatfpfe  so  held  that  the  section  is  concentric, 
with  the  margin  of  the  The  withdrawal  of  the  lance  is  per¬ 

formed  slowly,  and  with^e  instrument  pressed  against  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea^TScWs  not  to  injure  the  iris  or  lens,  which  push  for¬ 
ward  as  the  aqueous  wws  off.  After  completing  the  section,  the  iris- 
forceps  with  its^£©nches  closed  is  introduced  into  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber  and  pushaDon  Up  to  the  border  of  the  pupil.  At  this  point  the 
branches  ^h\llo  wed  to  separate  and  a  fold  of  the  iris  is  grasped,  gentle 
pressure N^mg  at  the  same  time  made  upon  the  latter.  The  iris  is  now 
drawn  from  the  wound,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  is  most  upon  the 
streft^a  ix  is  cut  oft  close  to  the  wound  with  the  curved  scissors  or  with 
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the  scissors-forceps  (pinces-ciseaux  of  De  Wecker).  The  operation 
then  is  done,  and  it  only  remains  by  introducing  a  spatula  into  the 
wound  to  put  back  into  the  anterior  chamber  any  iris  that  may  have 
been  wedged  into  the  wound,  so  that  at  the  completion  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  the  pupil  and  the  coloboma  have  their  proper  shape. 

The  indications  for  iridectomy  are  : 

1.  The  presence  of  optical  obstructions.  These  consist  in  opaci¬ 
ties  of  the  refractive  media,  occupying  the  area  of  the  pupil.  Among 
these  belong :  ( a )  opacities  of  the  cornea ;  (b)  a  membrane  in  the  pupil 
(occlusio  pupillae) ;  (c)  opacities  of  the  lens,  such  as  lamellar  cataract, 
nuclear  cataract,  or  an  anterior  polar  cataract  of  particularly  large  di¬ 
ameter,  and  lastly  shrunken  cataracts  which  do  not  extend  far  toward 
the  periphery ;  (d)  subluxation  of  the  lens  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  place  the  pupil  in  front  of  the  part  that  contains  no  lens. 

For  any  good  to  be  gained  from  the  performance  of  an  iridectomy 
for  optical  purposes,  the  following  conditions  must  be  present : 

(a)  The  opacity  must  be  so  dense  that  it  prevents  the  formation  of 
distinct  images  upon  the  retina,  and  does  not  simply  interfere  with 
vision  by  giving  rise  to  dazzling.  In  the  latter  event  the  dazzling 
would  actually  be  increased  by  the  iridectomy.  A  mistake  that  we  fre¬ 
quently  meet  with  is  that  of  making  an  iridectomy  when  there  are 
comparatively  slight  opacities  of  the  cornea;  by  such  an  operation  the 
sight  is  made  worse  instead  of  better.  To  avoid  this  mistake  we  first 
make  an  accurate  determination  of  the  visual  acuity,  then  dilate  the 
pupil  with  atropine,  and  once  more  test  the  sight.  If  the  latter  then 
proves  to  be  considerably  better  than  before  the  pupil  was  dilated,  iri¬ 
dectomy  is  indicated ;  otherwise  not. 

( b )  The  opacity  must  be  stationary .  In  the  case  oJ0jpacities  of  the 
cornea  the  inflammatory  process  should  have  already  fun  its  course  in 
opacities  of  the  lens ;  it  must  be  stationary  form^J^fcataract  that  are  in 
question.  Otherwise  we  run  the  risk  of  hasirf^The  very  spot  become 
opaque  which  we  have  selected  for  making  \h^  artificial  pupil  in. 

(c)  The  parts  concerned  icith  the  permrtion  of  light — the  retina  and 
optic  nerve — must  be  capable  of  performing  their  functions.  This  fact 
is  determined  by  testing  the  visior  *£rhe  latter  must  correspond  ap¬ 
proximately  to  the  amount  of  dmpir^obstruction  that  is  visible.  When 
the  opacity  is  so  dense  that  onj^Mpfantitative  vision  is  present,  the  latter 
is  to  be  tested  with  a  canckte-|«me.  We  darken  the  room  and  station 
ourselves  with  a  lighted  curdle  opposite  the  patient.  Now,  by  alter¬ 
nately  holding  the  ha»K3n  front  of  the  light  and  then  withdrawing  it, 
we  test  whether  thA^^bient  can  tell  aright  the  change  from  light  to 
darkness.  WejCfs^make  this  test  near  by,  and  then  withdraw  farther 
and  farther  frcmp^he  patient,  so  as  to  find  the  greatest  distance  at  which 
he  is  still  abhk  to  distinguish  between  the  alternation  of  light  and  dark- 

^nedegi 


ness, 


legree  of  direct  perception  of  light  is  thus  determined.  In 
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order  to  test  the  extent  of  the  visual  field,  the  candle  is  gradually  car¬ 
ried  from  one  side  of  the  patient  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  eye,  which 
all  the  time  must  be  looking  straight  forward  ;  at  the  same  time  we  ask 
when  the  light  is  perceived  and  upon  what  side  it  is  situated.  In  this 
way  the  limits  of  the  visual  field  in  every  direction  can  he  determined. 

The  quantitative  perception  of  light  in  the  center  and  at  the  periph¬ 
ery  is  not  abrogated  by  even  the  densest  opacity.  If  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve  are  sound,  the  glimmer  of  the  candle  must  be  recognized 
in  a  darkened  room  at  a  distance  of  at  least  six  metres,  and  it  should  also 
be  seen  by  the  patient  on  all  sides  of  him  and  its  place  be  correctly 
given.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  percipient  portions  of  the  eye  are  not 
normal.  Upon  the  degree  to  which  the  perception  of  light  is  retained 
will  depend  the  question  whether  an  iridectomy  for  optical  purposes 
is  undertaken  at  all  or  not.  These  remarks  regarding  the  perception 
of  light  hold  good,  moreover,  not  only  for  iridectomy,  but  also  for  all 
operations  undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  sight,  and  particularly  for 
the  operation  of  cataract. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  regarded  as  contra-indications  to 
iridectomy  for  optical  purposes:  1.  Deficiency  or  total  absence  of  the 
perception  of  light.  2.  Strabismus  of  the  eye  which  is  affected  with 
the  opacity.  In  this  case,  even  if  the  operation  was  technically  a  per¬ 
fect  success,  not  much  gain  in  sight  would  be  got,  owing  to  the  ambly¬ 
opia  ex  anopsia  which  exists  in  such  eyes.  3.  Flattening  of  the  cornea. 
For,  where  applanatio  corneae  has  developed,  it  is  always  a  sign  that 
there  has  been  in  conjunction  with  the  keratitis  an  irido-cyclitis,  which 
has  left  thick  membranous  exudates  behind  the  im^vHence,  even  if 
we  actually  succeed  in  excising  the  iris,  a  free  apertures  not  produced, 
and  we  have  before  us  a  hull  of  exudation  whidlrit  *s  impossible  to 
penetrate.  4.  Incarceration  of  the  iris  in  a  m^Mrix  of  the  cornea,  the 
iris  being  atrophied  and  pushed  up  againsi^^r  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea.  In  this  case  iridectomy  fails^M^use  the  friable  iris  is  too 
firmly  agglutinated  to  the  cornea.  C 

A  coloboma  which  is  made  for  osteal  purposes  must  be  so  fashioned 
as  to  cause  as  little  disturbance  J^om  dazzling  as  possible.  This  result 
is  secured  when  the  colobou^SJB  narrow  and  does  not  reach  to  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  To5).  An  excision  extending  up  to  the 

root  of  the  iris  would  e:fpo^  the  margin  of  the  lens  and  also  the  inter¬ 
space  between  it  aiftfjne  ciliary  processes,  and  thus  admit  a  great 
quantity  of  irregularly  refracted  rays  into  the  eye.  In  order  to  make  the 
coloboma  narrowraSid  not  too  peripheral,  the  incision  must  be  short, 
and  lie  at  or  *|ft|n  inside  of  the  limbus.  Those  cases  constitute  an  ex¬ 
ception  rule,  in  which  only  the  most  exterior  marginal  portion  of 

the  corne^Nias  remained  transparent,  so  that  the  iridectomy  must,  for 
ob\^Snjeasons,  be  quite  peripheral. 

XT*  i&t  spot  is  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  coloboma  at  which  the  media 
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are  the  most  transparent.  Wherever  possible,  we  avoid  making  the 
coloboma  above,  as  in  that  case  it  would  be  partly  covered  by  the  lid. 
If  the  media  are  everywhere  equally  transparent  (as  when  there  is  a 
cicatrix  situated  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  cornea,  a  pupillary  mem¬ 
brane,  or  a  perinuclear  cataract),  the  iridectomy  is  performed  down¬ 
ward  and  inward  (Fig.  165),  because  in  most  eyes  the  visual  axis  cuts 
the  cornea  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  apex. 

157.  [Other  indications  for  iridectomy  are  :]  2.  Increase  of  tension. 
Iridectomy  is  hence  indicated  in  primary  glaucoma,  and  also  in  second¬ 
ary  glaucoma  resulting  from  ectasiae  of  the  cornea  or  sclera,  from  se- 
clusio  pupillae,  from  irido-chorioiditis,  etc.  In  haemorrhagic  glaucoma 
iridectomy  is  often  a  failure.  In  general,  the  success  of  the  operation 
is  better  the  earlier  it  is  performed.  Nevertheless,  an  operation  is  some¬ 
times  done  in  cases  of  increased  tension  even  when  the  perception  of 
light  has  been  already  abolished,  in  which  case  there  can  be  no  idea  of 
restoring  sight.  Then  it  is  simply  a  case  of  relieving  pain  or  of  avoid¬ 
ing  further  degeneration  (and  especially  further  ectasis)  of  the  eyeball. 

When  iridectomy  is  made  for  increase  of  tension,  the  coloboma,  in 
contradistinction  to  an  iridectomy  made  for  optical  purposes,  must  be 
broad  and  must  extend  to  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris.  Hence  the 
section  must  be  situated  as  far  back  as  possible  in  the  sclera  and  must 
be  made  quite  long  ( D ,  Fig.  165).  If  there  are  not  at  the  same  time 
any  optical  conditions,  to  which  regard  must  be  paid  in  making  the 
iridectomy,  the  latter  must  be  directed  upward  so  that  the  coloboma 
may  be  partially  covered  by  the  upper  lid,  and  thus  the  confusion  due 
to  dazzling  be  lessened. 

3.  Ectatic  cicatrices  of  the  cornea  (partial  staphylomas^  hi  order 
to  cause  their  flattening.  This  is  the  more  apt  to  sm^©d,  the  more 
recent  and  the  thinner  walled  the  staphyloma  is— t^bt  is,  the  closer 
akin  it  is  to  a  prolapse  of  the  iris. 

4.  Recurrent  iritis ,  in  which  case  the  iridee^Qy  is  designed  to  pre¬ 

vent  the  recurrences — an  object,  however,  whlQk/is  not  always  attained. 
The  operation  is  to  be  done  during  an  interval  in  which  there  is  no  in¬ 
flammation.  ^  ^ 

5.  Fistula  of  the  cornea.  Iride^t^y  here  serves  the  purpose  of 

securing  the  formation  of  a  firr  **ix.  We  must  wait  to  perform 
the  operation  until  at  least  soA^  trace  of  the  anterior  chamber  has 
been  restored,  as  otherwise  /ITeNsperation  is  impracticable  on  technical 
grounds.  r 

6.  Foreign  bodies  inrapSded  in  the  iris,  which  sometimes  can  only 
be  removed  by  exciski^he  portion  of  iris  in  which  they  occur.  The 
like  is  true  of  cvsJsS^d  small  tumors  of  the  iris. 

7.  As  a  prmmfnary  to  the  operation  for  cataract.  Iridectomy  is 
done  undertake  circumstances :  ( a )  When  we  are  dealing  with  com¬ 
plicated  cataracts  (e.  g.,  those  complicated  with  posterior  synechiae,  in- 
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crease  of  tension,  etc.).  Many  operators  also  perform  this  sort  of 
“  preparatory  ”  iridectomy  before  operating  upon  uncomplicated  cata¬ 
racts,  since  they  believe  that  the  cataract-operation  itself  is  made  less 
disturbing  in  its  effects,  and  consequently  less  dangerous.  (&)  In  un¬ 
ripe  cataracts  in  order  to  mature  them.  This  procedure,  devised  by 
Forster,  consists  in  rubbing  the  cornea  in  a  circular  direction  with  a  blunt 
instrument  (Daviel’s  scoop  or  a  squint-hook)  after  excising  the  iris. 
Since  the  cornea  is  so  thin  that  it  dimples  upon  being  rubbed,  this 
procedure  acts  upon  the  lens  also,  the  anterior  cortical  layers  of  which 
are  thus  compressed  and  partly  crushed.  It  is  a  necessary  requisite  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  that  there  should  be  a  hard  nucleus  present, 
against  which  the  soft  cortex  can  be  pressed.  The  result  of  this  mass¬ 
age  of  the  lens  is  that  the  latter  becomes  completely  opaque  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  or  even  a  few  days.  The  extraction  of  the  lens 
should  follow  the  iridectomy  at  an  interval  of  not  less  than  four  weeks. 

In  cases  where  iridectomy  is  made  as  a  preliminary  to  a  cataract- 
extraction  the  excision  of  the  iris  must  be  made  upward,  so  that  the 
coloboma  may  also  be  utilized  for  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  which 
as  a  general  thing  is  made  upward. 

The  success  of  an  iridectomy  for  optical  purposes,  as  far  as  the  amount  of 
vision  obtained  is  concerned,  very  often  falls  behind  the  expectations  which  both 
physician  and  patient  have  entertained  in  regard  to  it.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  iridectomy  in  cicatrices  of  the  cornea.  In  this  case  there  are  various  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  vision  being  often  so  defective,  even  when  the  operation  itself  has 
been  a  complete  success.  The  chief  one  is  that  usually  a  considerable  degree  of 
astigmatism  is  present  in  that  part  of  the  cornea  which  dr^qpen  used  for  the 
iridectomy.  This  astigmatism  is  caused  partly  by  the  ajMMning  cicatrix,  partly 
by  the  operation  itself.  To  this  is  added  the  astj^hjmc  refraction  of  those 
rays  which  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  coloboimqmss  through  the  margin 
of  the  lens.  This  astigmatism,  which  is  f  orH||y  most  part  irregular,  has  a 
greater  effect  than  usual,  inasmuch  as  ths^&^pupil  is  large  and  is  almost  or 
quite  immovable,  and  hence  can  not  lesse\jj£e  size  of  the  diffusion-circles  (see 
page  612).  Moreover,  the  cornea  ovmHjie  coloboma  is  often  less  transparent 
than  was  supposed  before  the  iridectoF^,  for  slight  opacities  are  scarcely  visible 
when  a  light-colored  iris  is  behiifi?jthem,  while  they  at  once  become  obvious 
when  after  iridectomy  a  black  jQspoma  forms  the  background.  Still  greater 
is  the  disappointment  in  st^eQ^i’  fine  operator  when  after  a  successful  iridectomy 
he  finds  the  coloboma  wM|»  instead  of  black,  because  the  lens  has  already 
become  opaque  in  tha^very  spot. 

It  is  obvious  that  film  degree  of  sight  that  is  regained  depends  also  upon  the 
condition  of  the  b^jjj^ient  parts — a  condition  which  should  be  ascertained  be¬ 
fore  the  operatfo^oy  testing  the  perception  of  light.  With  regard  to  this 
point  speci^Grfess  must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  testing  the  'periphery  of  the 
visual  should  ask  not  only  if  the  light  is  seen  when  held  to  one  side, 

but  als<%  wrtere  it  is.  If  necessary,  we  make  the  patient  point  to  it  or  grasp  at  it. 
It  ^jtSmfrequently  happens  that  the  patient  recognizes  the  glimmer  of  the  light 
sofcn  as  the  candle- flame  appears  in  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field,  but  that 
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he  tells  its  place  wrong.  He  says  every  time,  for  instance,  that  it  is  on  the 
right  hand,  even  when  it  is  held  in  some  quite  different  spot.  This  circumstance 
is  accounted  for  as  follows :  When  an  eye  with  transparent  media  is  tested  with 
a  candle-flame  in  a  dark  room,  there  is  formed  upon  the  retina,  at  a  point  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  flame,  an  image  of  the  latter,  while  the  rest  of  the  retina  is  not  illumi¬ 
nated  and  has  a  sensation  of  darkness.  If  that  part  of  the  retina  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  directly  opposite  the  light  were  insensitive,  no  light  would  be  seen  at  all. 
The  case  is  different  with  an  eye  whose  media  are  cloudy.  In  this  the  rays 
emanating  from  the  light  are  so  dispersed  by  the  cloudy  media  that  the  whole 
retina  is  illuminated  no  matter  where  the  light  is  placed.  To  be  sure,  the  il¬ 
lumination  of  the  retina  is  not  perfectly  uniform.  There  are  always  more  rays 
falling  upon  that  part  of  the  retina  which  lies  opposite  the  light  than  upon  the 
other  regions  of  the  retina,  and  thus  the  patient  is  able  to  tell  where  the  light 
is;  but  he  would  also  see  the  light  if  the  portion  of  the  retina  lying  opposite 
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the  latter  were  insensitive,  since  the  rest  of  the  l^tyauikewise  receives  light 
upon  it.  Let  us  assume  that  the  whole  retina  Iras  become  insensitive  with  the 
exception  of  a  region  situated  on  the  temporaKgJUe.  This  latter  region,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  the  light  may  be,  will  receive  d^i0ped  light  and  will  perceive  it,  too. 
The  patient  will  locate  the  source  of  thhl@nsation  in  the  portion  of  the  external 
world  lying  opposite  to  this  region^^©^  retina,  and  will  therefore  believe  al¬ 
ways  that  what  he  sees  is  on  his  ntfSaSside.  Hence  the  mere  statement  that  a 
light  is  seen  is  not  sufficient  ptoonw  the  possession  of  functional  capacity  by  all 
parts  of  the  retina.  For  thia*it  i^requisite  that  the  situation  of  the  light  be  told 
correctly  every  time. 

How  must  a  man  his  eye  in  order  to  see  with  an  excentncally  situ¬ 

ated  pupil  ?  Let  us.a&ume  that  the  eye  is  affected  with  a  central  cicatrix  of 
the  cornea  (n,  Fi^^&T),  so  that  it  can  see  only  with  the  assistance  of  a  colo- 
boma  which  ha^been  made  upward.  Must  this  eye,  in  order  to  fix  an  object,  o , 
be  turned  d&^\roird  so  that  the  coloboma  may  lie  opposite  the  object  ?  By  no 
means.  refraction  of  the  rays  in  such  an  eye  takes  place  in  precisely  the 
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same  way  as  in  a  sound  one.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  portions  of  the 
beam  emanating  from  o  which  enter  the  eye  are  not  those  situated  in  the  center, 
but  those  situated  above  and  corresponding  to  the  coloboma.  These  latter 
throw  the  image  upon  the  fovea,  /,  provided  the  object  lies  in  the  line  of  vision. 
An  object,  oh  which  is  situated  opposite  the  coloboma  would  form  its  image 
at  5,  below  the  fovea,  and  would  therefore  not  be  seen  by  central  vision. 
Hence  an  eye  with  an  excentrically  placed  pupil  performs  fixation  in  the  same 
way  as  does  a  normal  eye.  It  is  not  superfluous  to  lay  particular  stress  upon 
this  point,  inasmuch  as  many  erroneous  ideas  prevail  with  respect  to  it.  In  a 
very  learned  treatise  on  retinitis  pigmentosa,  one  can  read  how  in  this  disease 
an  iridectomy  does  no  good  if  central  opacities  of  lens  are  present,  because  in 
that  case  the  images  of  objects  would  fall  upon  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 
retina  which  are  insensitive !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  would  only  be  so  if  the 
objects  themselves  were  situated  in  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field. 

The  considerations  just  adduced  also  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  a  man  would  see  double  who  has  colobomata  in  both  eyes  which  extend 
in  different  directions— e.  g.,  upward  in  the  right  eye  and  inward  in  the  left. 
In  this  case  there  will  be  binocular  single  vision,  since  the  object  of  fixation 
forms  its  image  at  the  same  spot  in  both  eyes — namely,  the  fovea— no  matter 
where  the  coloboma  is  situated. 

It  is  difficult  to  perform  iridectomy  when  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallow. 
This  happens  in  gibbous  protrusion  of  the  iris,  in  incarceration  of  the  iris  by  the 
cornea,  in  glaucoma,  in  fistula  of  the  cornea,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  lance-knife 
can  be  pushed  forward  but  a  little  distance,  as  otherwise  we  should  get  into  the 
iris  or  the  lens.  We  must  then  widen  the  section  to  the  proper  length  by 
making  a  lateral  cut  with  the  lance  while  withdrawing  it  from  the  wound.  In 
such  cases  we  may  also  use  a  Graefe  knife  for  making  the  section,  but  only 
when  we  have  one  to  do  that  is  at  the  upper  or  lower  m^rkin  of  the  cornea. 
We  can  not  make  vertical  sections  with  a  Graefe  knife,  b^Ks^we  are  then  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  margin  of  the  orbit  from  carrying  the  kn|lMHiere  it  should  go. 

The  mishaps  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  ari\iMaectomy  are:  1.  Injury 
of  the  iris  or  lens  with  the  lance,  either  through  fcimSelumsiness  of  the  operator 
or  through  the  restlessness  of  the  patient.  IiH#y5ffone  to  the  lens-capsule  en¬ 
tails  a  traumatic  cataract,  which  not  only  iffftcraees  a  new  obstacle  to  vision  but 
also  endangers  the  eye  by  giving  rise  #toVj&|fammation  or  increase  of  tension. 

2.  Iridodialysis.  By  this  the  excision?^  the  iris  is  rendered  difficult,  great 
bleeding  is  set  up,  and  often,  too,  a  double  pupil  is  produced  (see  page  301). 

3.  The  last-named  result  may  als^X^fcur  from  the  fact  that  the  sphincter  pupillse 
at  the  site  of  the  iridectomy  isJEf^Jbehind,  so  that  it  separates  the  pupil  from 
the  coloboma  like  a  bridgeySAfiis  accident  occurs  either  because  the  margin  of 
the  pupil  is  firmly  adlmjeffivK)  the  lens-capsule,  so  that  it  does  not  follow  the 
rest  of  the  iris  when  tfceiaUer  is  drawn  out,  or  because  the  iris  is  excised  before 
it  has  been  drawn  far  enough  out  of  the  wound.  We  shall  not  have  to  com¬ 
plain  of  this  disa^jfeSible  occurrence  if  we  observe  the  two  following  rules :  The 
first  is,  not  tp*£Jsp  the  iris  with  the  forceps  until  we  have  pushed  the  instru¬ 
ment  for^jqjdvas  far  as  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  so  as  to  get  this  latter  be¬ 
tween  i&uh^mches.  The  second  rule  is,  to  cut  off  the  iris  only  when  it  has 
been^kami  out  far  enough  for  its  black  posterior  surface  to  be  visible.  If. 
h(^eker,  the  sphincter  should  remain  behind,  we  enter  the  anterior  chamber 
^kamwith  a  blunt  hook  and  draw  up  the  bridge  of  sphincter  in  order  to  cut 
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it  off.  4.  When  we  operate  in  a  case  of  total  posterior  synechia  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  retinal  pigment  of  the  iris  within  the  area  of  the  coloboma  remains 
upon  the  lens-capsule,  with  which  it  is  intimately  united  by  exudation.  In  that 
case,  immediately  after  the  iridectomy  is  completed,  we  may  suppose  that  we 
have  made  a  fine  black  coloboma,  and  it  is  only  upon  lateral  illumination  that 
we  become  convinced  that  the  coloboma  is  not  black,  but  dark  brown — i.  e.,  is 
filled  with  pigment.  The  optical  result  of  the  operation  is  then  nil.  It  hap¬ 
pens  not  less  frequently  in  total  posterior  synechia  that  it  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  to  bring  the  iris  out  of  the  wound  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  off.  The 
iris,  on  the  one  hand,  is  so  rotten,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  firmly  attached 
to  the  lens,  that  the  forceps,  instead  of  drawing  the  iris  out,  only  tears  small 
fragments  out  of  it.  Both  in  this  case  and  in  the  one  in  which  the  pigment- 
layer  remains  behind,  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  remove  the  lens  also ; 
hence  we  follow  our  iridectomy  by  an  extraction  of  the  lens  by  Wenzel’s  method 
(§  162).  5.  Prolapse  of  the  vitreous  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  iridectomy 

when  the  zonula  is  diseased,  as,  for  example,  in  subluxation  of  the  lens  or  in 
hydrophthalmus. 

III.  Iridotomy. 

158.  Iridotomy  consists  in  simply  dividing  the  iris  without  excising 
a  piece  of  it,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  iridectomy.  It  serves  the 
purpose  of  making  a  new  aperture  in  the  iris  when  the  pupil  is  closed 
and  of  thus  producing  a  new  pupil.  As  the  incision  in  the  iris  would 
also  affect  the  lens  which  lies  behind  it  and  would  thus  produce  trau¬ 
matic  cataract,  this  operation  is  only  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which 
no  lens  is  present.  In  most  cases  the  operation  has  to  do  with  eyes, 
which  have  been  operated  upon  for  cataract  but  which  have  lost  their 
sight  again  through  a  subsequent  irido-cyclitis.  In  these  cq^es  the  iris- 
is  united  with  the  exudation  membrane  and  with  the  seco^tary  cataract 
to  form  a  firm  diaphragm,  which  separates  the  cavity  /s^jC^he  chambers 
and  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous.  To  restore  sight  thdH^iaphragm  must 
be  perforated.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  scrape  incision,  if  this 
is  so  directed  as  to  divide  the  diaphragm  alongjQme  perpendicular  to 
that  of  greatest  tension  ;  then  the  incismnVgipes  from  retraction  of 
the  edges  of  the  wound  and  leaves  a  slit-hfi^ pupil  (cat’s-eye  pupil). 

The  operation  may  be  performed 

( a )  The  Graefe  knife.  This  is  nMftged  through  the  cornea  and  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  latter  is  diviSeMn  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
that  of  greatest  tension.  Ttds^hethod  is  only  applicable  when  the 
diaphragm  is  not  too  thick^  fprhe  latter  was  the  case,  the  diaphragm 
would  offer  great  resistance  to  the  knife,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  divide 
it  the  ciliary  body  would^e  pulled  upon,  and  this  might  start  up  a  new 
attack  of  irido-cyqliift^ 

(b)  The  sci$$styorceps  (pinces-ciseaux)  by  De  Wecker’s  method. 
With  the  lance- Insufe  an  incision  is  made  along  the  margin  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  and  tto^Jr^h  this  the  scissors-forceps  is  introduced  closed  into  the 
chamber^  Here  the  instrument  is  opened,  and  its  posterior  sharp 
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branch  is  plunged  through  the  diaphragm  while  the  anterior  branch 
remains  in  the  anterior  chamber ;  then,  by  closing  the  scissors-forceps, 
the  diaphragm  is  divided  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  greatest 
tension.  This  is  a  severer  operation  than  the  former,  and  is  also  usu¬ 
ally  associated  with  loss  of  vitreous.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
cause  any  pulling,  as  in  it  the  diaphragm  is  divided  just  as  a  sheet  of 
paper  is  cut  in  two  by  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Iridotomy  often  fails  of  accomplishment  owing  to  the  too  great 
firmness  of  the  diaphragm,  which  may  actually  be  ossified ;  but  even 
an  excellent  immediate  result  may  be  nullified  because  the  old  irido¬ 
cyclitis  is  lighted  up  again  by  the  operation,  and  the  pupil  which  has 
been  made  is  closed  again  by  a  renewal  of  the  exudation.  Hence  we 
put  off  the  performance  of  iridotomy  as  long  as  possible  until  all  in¬ 
flammatory  symptoms  have  disappeared,  unless  we  are  compelled  to 
operate  speedily  by  special  circumstances,  such  as  protrusion  of  the  iris, 
increase  of  tension,  or  beginning  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 


IV.  Discissio  Cataracts. 

(a)  Discission  of  Soft  Cataracts . 

159.  Discission*  of  soft  cataracts  has  for  its  object  the  opening  of 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  in  order  to  effect  the  resorption  of  the 
latter.  Discission  is  performed  with  the  discission-needle,  which  is 
passed  in  through  the  cornea  (keratonyxis  f).  The  site  of  the  puncture 
is  the  center  of  the  lower  and  outer  quadrant  of  the^  cornea,  at  which 
spot  the  needle  is  passed  through  the  cornea  and  }!^toeVdicular  to  the 
latter,  and  is  then  pushed  forward  in  the  anteri^  chamber  as  far  as 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  latter  i^xhen  laid  open  by  one 
or  more  incisions  in  the  area  of  the  pupil  J^mh  has  previously  been 
dilated  with  atropine).  The  needle  nyjsryfr  handled  very  lightly,  no 
pressure  being  made  with  it,  but  simqglyl sleeping  movements ;  more¬ 
over,  the  incisions  should  not  pene^te  deep  into  the  lens.  The  needle 
is  then  withdrawn  from  the  eyeba&Pthis  being  done  quickly  so  that  the 
aqueous  may  not  escape.  & 

After  the  operation  tha^qopous  enters  the  lens  through  the  wound 
in  the  capsule,  and  the  UP  and  is  gradually  absorbed  in  the 

manner  described  aWeli^th  under  the  head  of  traumatic  cataract  (see 
page  382).  In  fact>djscission  is  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  the  kind 
of  injury  of  the^^Jpsule  that  accident  so  frequently  produces. 

Discission  .Cf  Lap  ted  for  all  soft  cataracts — i.  e.,  for  those  which  are 
capable  o^d^hplete  resorption  because  they  have  as  yet  no  hard  nu¬ 
cleus.  *is  the  case  in  children  and  young  persons.  After  the  age 


*  From  discindere ,  to  split  (sc.,  the  lens-capsule), 
f  From  Kepas,  horn,  and  vvrreiv,  to  prick. 
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of  twenty -five,  when  there  is  already  a  hard  nucleus  present,  discission 
is  no  longer  indicated.  Discission  may  also  be  made  in  unripe  cataracts 
— i.  e.,  in  those  which  still  contain  transparent  portions  of  lens-sub¬ 
stance — since  these  become  opaque  under  the  influence  of  the  aqueous. 
Perinuclear  cataract  affords  the  most  frequent  indication  for  discission. 

The  main  advantage  of  discission  consists  in  the  freedom  from  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  operation  itself  and  in  the  simplicity  of  the  after-treatment. 
Since  the  small  puncture  in  the  cornea  closes  again  directly,  the  patient 
is  able  to  leave  his  bed  as  early  as  a  few  hours  after  the  operation  and 
to  go  about  without  a  bandage.  If  the  course  is  favorable,  no  further 
treatment  is  required  than  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated  with  atropine  until 
the  resorption  of  the  lens  is  complete.  Discission,  therefore,  is  the  only 
cataract-operation  which  can  be  employed  with  very  small  children  who 
do  not  keep  quiet  after  the  operation. 

The  time  required  for  complete  resorption  of  the  lens  amounts  to 
at  most  a  few  months.  In  the  course  of  this  time  various  accidents 
may  occur  necessitating  interference  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 
These  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  fact  that  the  process  of  swelling 
takes  place  with  too  great  violence ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  by  the 
fact  that  the  swelling  and  absorption  of  the  lens  are  brought  to  a 
standstill. 

The  violent  swelling  of  the  lens  may  be  caused  by  too  extensive  a 
splitting  of  the  capsule,  owing  to  which  the  lens  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  aqueous  'over  an  excessively  large  area.  In  other  cases,  again, 
there  exists  in  the  lens  a  peculiar  tendency  to  swell,  which  makes 
itself  apparent  even  with  small  incisions  of  the  capsule,  one  can 
not  form  in  advance  a  judgment  of  the  tendency  that  thX^ns  has  for 
becoming  tumefied,  it  is  advisable  at  the  first  discission^* make  only  a 
short  and  shallow  section.  The  results  of  a  rapicLs&elling  of  the  lens 
may  be  either  increase  of  tension  or  irido-cycliti^^Lhe  former  mani¬ 
fests  itself  by  the  dull  appearance  of  the  conrroS^y  an  increase  of  ten¬ 
sion  perceptible  to  palpation,  and  by  thorco^fraction  of  the  field  of 
vision ;  and  these  symptoms,  if  they  werqrtvtowed  to  persist,  would  lead 
to  amaurosis  due  to  excavation  of  the^otic  nerve.  The  iritis  is  caused 
either  by  the  mechanical  injury  (^^ure)  or  the  chemical  irritation 
which  the  swelling  masses  of  len§@lmance  produce  in  the  iris.  Both 
increase  of  tension  and  iriti^Ttfre  particularly  to  be  apprehended  in 
elderly  persons,  because  tfosj^oear  swelling  of  the  lens  worse  than 
others  do.  To  avoid  accidents  the  pupil  must  be  kept  well  dilated 
with  atropine,  so  thak-ike  swelling  masses  of  lens-substance  may  come 
into  contact  with  <|ff<Hris  as  little  as  possible.  Excessive  swelling  is 
most  effectuall^^^iibated  by  iced  compresses,  which,  moreover,  have 
an  antiphlogis^io^action.  If  in  spite  of  this  treatment  increase  of  ten¬ 
sion  sets  ^rv5^racentesis  must  be  made,  and,  if  necessary,  be  repeated 
several  1^|e£  We  may  also  make  a  pretty  large  incision  in  the  cornea, 
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as  is  done  for  simple  linear  extraction  (§161),  and,  as  far  as  may  be, 
evacuate  the  swelling  masses  of  lens-substance  through  it. 

In  opposition  to  the  cases  just  mentioned,  there  are  others  in  which 
from  the  outset  the  processes  of  swelling  and  resorption  of  the  lens 
take  'place  to  an  insufficient  degree .  In  this  event  we  are  often  dealing 
with  the  kind  of  lenses  which  are  especially  apt  to  occur  in  aged  per¬ 
sons,  and  which  are  capable  of  swelling  but  little.  In  other  cases 
everything  goes  well  at  first,  but  after  a  part  of  the  lens  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  swelling  and  resorption  come  to  a  standstill.  The  cause  of 
this  commonly  lies  in  a  union  of  the  capsular  wound,  which  takes  place 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  aqueous  no  longer  comes  into  contact  with 
the  lens-fibers.  In  either  case  the  indication  is  to  repeat  the  incision, 
in  doing  which  one  may  proceed  more  boldly  than  in  the  first  discission 
and  make  an  extensive  opening  in  the  capsule.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  whole  chamber  is  full  of  swollen  fragments  of  lens,  the  resorp¬ 
tion  of  which  shows  no  disposition  to  advance.  We  may  then,  following 
Werneck’s  method,  evacuate  the  aqueous  through  a  puncture  in  the 
cornea,  so  that  the  aqueous  is  renewed ;  whereupon  absorption  again 
goes  on.  It  frequently  happens  that  to  obtain  a  complete  cure  of  a 
cataract  by  means  of  discission  two  or  three  operations  are  required. 

Discission  is  contra-indicated — 1.  In  elderly  persons  whose  lenses 
already  have  a  nucleus,  and  whose  eyes,  moreover,  do  not  bear  well  the 
swelling  of  the  lens.  2.  In  subluxation  of  the  lens,  a  condition  which 
is  recognized  by  the  tremulousness  of  the  latter.  In  this  case  discission 
is  impracticable  on  technical  grounds,  since  the  lens  being  insuffi¬ 
ciently  fixed  in  its  place  would  recede  before  the  di^ra^i on-needle.  3. 
When  there  is  considerable  thickening  of  the  ca#£m€  of  the  lens,  as  in 
this  case  the  discission- needle  would  cause  lu^pron  of  the  lens  before 
it  could  tear  through  the  capsule.  4.  In  t^^resence  of  posterior  sy- 
nechke,  which  render  the  dilatation  of  th^sNapil  by  atropine  impossible. 
In  such  a  case  an  iridectomy  would  l^vhNo  precede  the  discission. 

(ft)  Discission  of  Memftra^^s  Cataracts  ( Dilaceration ). 

160.  The  discission  of  mer^’anous  cataracts  is  not  made  with  the 
view  of  effecting  their  resoj0kon,  since  shrunken  cataracts  no  longer 
contain  much  or  any  nsjS Afef  capable  of  being  absorbed.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  their  object  is* *  (cmfiake  a  free  opening  in  the  cataractous  mem¬ 
brane  by  tearing  i^j]|oart,  and  for  this  reason  it  had  better  be  called 
dilaceratio  cakuSJ^tae.*  The  operation  may  be  performed  either 

through  the  c^fcea  or  through  the  sclera. 

*  however,  is  scarcely  applicable  to  the  operation  as  performedAn 

several in  this  country,  and  notably  at  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural 
Institi*&.  In  this  the  cataractous  membrane  is  not  torn  but  cut,  the  discission- 
nee^^bfing  replaced  by  a  knife-needle,  or  a  needle  with  a  short,  and  very  fine  an 
fWp  cutting  edge  at  its  extremity.— D.] 
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In  the  operation  through  the  cornea  (keratonyxis)  the  puncture  is 
made  in  the  center  of  the  outer  and  lower  quadrant  of  the  cornea,  as 
in  the  discission  of  a  soft  cataract.  The  needle  is  then  pushed  forward 
and  plunged  through  the  cataract,  and  then  the  attempt  is  made  by 
means  of  sweeping  movements  to  tear  the  cataract  in  all  directions,  so 
that  as  large  a  gap  as  possible  may  be  formed  in  it. 

In  the  operation  through  the  sclera  (scleronyxis  *)  the  needle  is 
plunged  in  perpendicularly  through  the  sclera,  six  millimetres  behind 
the  external  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  somewhat  below  the  horizontal 
meridian,  and  is  then  pushed  forward  so  that  its  point  passes  through 
the  cataractous  membrane  into  the  anterior  chamber  close  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  margin  of  the  pupil.  Then  the  attempt  is  made  to  tear  the 
cataract  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  by  means  of  sweeping  move¬ 
ments  in  which  the  point  of  the  needle  travels  from  before  backward. 
The  difference  between  discission  through  the  cornea  and  that  through 
the  sclera  consists  in  the  possibility  of  exerting  in  the  latter  method  a 
greater  force  upon  the  cataract  with  the  needle — a  thing  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  when  the  cataractous  membranes  are  rather  thick. 

Discission  is  adapted  for  all  membranous  cataracts,  provided  they 
are  not  too  thick,  and  that  there  are  no  extensive  adhesions  of  the  cat¬ 
aract  to  the  iris.  Discission  is  frequently  done  as  a  secondary  opera¬ 
tion  after  the  extraction  of  cataract  to  remove  a  secondary  cataract. 

The  discission  of  soft  cataract  is  a  sure  but  slow  procedure  for  its  removal. 
If  we  desire  to  get  at  the  same  result  quickly,  we  may  pursue  the  following 
course:  We  perform  a  very  extensive  discission  through  the  cornea,  so  that 
within  a  few  days  the  wiiole  lens  is  swollen  up  and  disintegrated.  ^PMcn  we  re¬ 
move  the  broken-up  masses  of  lens-substance  by  means  of  a  linear  ex¬ 

traction.  We  may  also  introduce  the  cannula  of  a  syringert^wf  the  anterior 
chamber  through  an  incision  in  the  cornea,  and  by  drawinoAjr  the  piston  suck 
out  the  fragments  of  the  lens.  This  procedure,  which  i^gpecially  employed  in 
England,  is  called  suction  of  cataract.  /'SQ 

In  soft,  non-shrunken  cataracts,  which  it  is  de^r/icTto  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  swelling  and  resorption,  one  should  mr^nake  discission  through  the 
sclera,  for  in  that  case,  in  order  to  split  the  anlfc#)r  capsule,  we  would  have  to 
pass  the  needle  through  the  entire  lens  andj0^ak  the  latter  all  to  pieces — a  pro¬ 
cedure  which,  apart  from  the  fact  that  vj^tiglit  easily  luxate  the  whole  lens  in 
doing  it,  would  give  rise  to  excessiv*^am$  violent  swelling.  Hence,  scleronyxis 
is  adapted  only  to  those  cases  in  wWy  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  portions  of  the 
lens  left  which  are  able  to  swellfupl 

Dilaceration  of  a  membranous  cataract  is  an  operation  productive  of  but 
little  disturbance  as  long  are  no  adhesions  between  the  cataract  and  the 

ids.  In  the  latter  case  ttekaJis  danger  of  undue  traction  being  made  upon  the  iris, 
with  consequent  iri^X^ciitis.  Simple  discission  should  be  made  only  when  the 
cataractous  membnh^V^s  thin  enough  to  be  torn  apart  without  being  pulled  upon. 
In  the  case  of  ranker  thicker  membranes  the  operation  can  be  done  according  to 


*  [From  sclera ,  and  pvttciu,  to  puncture.] 
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the  method  proposed  by  Bowman.  In  this  two  needles  are  passed  through  the 
cornea  at  the  same  time,  one  near  the  inner,  the  other  close  to  the  outer  corneal 
margin.  Then  the  points  of  the  needles  are  plunged  into  the  center  of  the 
membrane  and  drawn  apart  by  sweeping  movements.  Thus  the  membrane  is 
torn  in  such  a  way  that  the  part  pulled  upon  lies  between  the  two  needle-points 
i.  e.,  in  the  center  of  the  cataract— while  the  iris  remains  free  from  tension  of  any 
kind.  If  the  adhesions  are  very  numerous,  the  discission  is  preceded  by  an  iri¬ 
dectomy  or  is  replaced  by  an  iridotomy. 

y.  Extractio  Cataracts. 

161.  The  object  of  cataract-extraction  is  to  remove  the  lens  from  the 
eye  immediately,  and  that,  too,  as  completely  as  possible.  It  consists 
essentially  of  three  steps :  1.  The  making  of  a  section  whose  dimensions 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  size  and  consistence  of  the  cataract.  This 
section  may  lie  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  sclera.  %.  Opening  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  capsule  in  order  to  allow  the  lens  to  escape  from  it.  3.  Expulsion 
(delivery)  of  the  lens  by  pressure  exerted  upon  the  eye.  In  many  cases 
a  fourth  step  is  added  to  the  operation— namely,  the  excision  of  a  portion 
of  the  iris.  This  iridectomy  is  regularly  performed  directly  after  the 
completion  of  the  section. 

The  most  usual  methods  of  extraction  are : 

(a)  Simple  Linear  Extraction. 

Simple  linear  extraction,  like  discission,  is  performed  both  in  soft 
and  in  membranous  cataracts,  and  consequently  is  done  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  which  are  modifications  of  each  other :  vCj 

1.  In  operating  upon  a  soft  cataract  the  lan^^lfnife  is  introduced 
into  the  center  of  the  lower  and  outer  quadrq^M  the  cornea,  the  blade 
being  held  parallel  to  the  margin  of  tfyQjhter.  The  lance  is  first 
passed  perpendicularly  through  the  cort^tt,  and.  then,  as  soon  as  its 
point  appears  in  the  anterior  chambfr^Murned  until  its  blade  is  par¬ 
allel  with  the  plane  of  the  iris.  9 lance  is  then  pushed  forward  until 
the  wound  has  a  length  of  four  tQbven  millimetres.  This  wound  must 
run  parallel  to  the  outer  andj^yer  margin  of  the  cornea  (Ar,  Fig-  163, 
and  L,  Eig.  165).  Then  a^Qjission-needle  or  a  small  sharp  hook  must 
be  passed  in  through  th^round,  and  with  this  the  lens-capsule  must  be 
very  thoroughly  to*  •©  in  the  area  of  the  pupil,  which  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  dilated  byND^ans  of  atropine.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the 
needle  or  hookjfe  lens  masses  are  evacuated  by  depressing  the  periph¬ 
eral  lip  of  t^Nvound  (e,  Fig.  166)  with  a  Daviel’s  scoop.  By  this 
means  tk^Ch tents  of  the  eyeball  are  subjected  to  quite  a  great  pressure, 
and  tttO$*ound  is  caused  to  gape  open.  This  manoeuvre  is  repeated 
untiiVirparts  of  the  lens  have  been  removed  from  the  eye. 

N^VWhen  a  membranous  cataract  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  section 
\  made  in  the  same  way.  Then  a  sharp  hook  or  a  forceps  is  mtro- 
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duced  through  the  section,  and  with  these  instruments  the  cataractous 
membrane  is  grasped  and  drawn  out  through  the  wound. 

The  advantages  of  simple  linear  extraction  consist  in  the  fact  that 
the  section  is  short  and  passes  through  the  cornea  obliquely,  for  which 
reason  it  closes  readily,  does  not  necessitate  an  iridectomy,  and  does  not 
require  any  very  strict  after-treatment.  But  owing  to  this  very  fact 
that  the  section  is  so  short,  this  method  is  adapted  only  to  membranous 
or  to  soft  cataracts — i.  e.,  to  those  that  have  no  hard  nucleus,  since  the 
latter  could  only  be  removed  through  such  a  wound  with  difficulty,  or 
could  not  be  removed  at  all. 


( b )  Flap-extraction. 

162.  This  operation  has  a  curved  section  of  an  extent  requisite  for 
the  removal  of  large,  hard  cataracts.  The  section  may  be  made  either 
in  the  sclera  or  in  the  cornea. 

1.  Scleral  Flap-extraction. — This  consists  of  four  steps : 

First  step :  Performance  of  the  section.  This  is  done  with  the 
Graefe  linear  knife,  which  is  entered  near  the  upper  and  outer  border, 
and  is  brought  out  again  near  the  upper  and  inner  border  of  the  cornea 
(Fig.  168).  The  points  of  entry  and  exit  are  situated  in  the  sclera,  at 


Fig.  168.— Scleral  Flap-extraction,  drawn  from  a  Case  upon  whic 

BEEN  PERFORMED.  MAGNIFIED  2x1. 

S,  Su  scleral  incision  situated  throughout  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
the  cornea  ;  a,  a,,  the  angles  of  the  sphincter  in  their  proper 
lars  of  the  coloboina  run  upward,  converging  somewhat  as  tl 
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‘e  from  the  border  of 
From  them  the  pil- 


a  distance  of  about  half  a  millimetre  fronf^he  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  should  lie  so  that  a  straight  line  coi©bcting  them  corresponds  to 
the  dividing  line  between  the  upper  fo@rti  and  the  lower  three  fourths 
of  the  cornea.  The  knife  is  introduX^at  the  point  of  entry,  #,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  cutting  edge  lodj^upward,  and  the  point  is  directed 
toward  the  center  of  the  cori  As  soon  as  the  point  has  passed  this 
latter,  it  is  raised  by  depresskij  the  handle  until  it  arrives  at  the  site 
of  the  counter-puncture^^jjbehind  the  upper  and  inner  margin  of  the 
cornea.  The  counter-r@cture  should  lie  exactly  opposite  the  site  of  the 
puncture.  After  t^x^nsfixion  has  been  made,  the  section  is  completed 
by  sawing  cuts,  sS^Kkt  through  its  whole  extent  it  divides  the  sclera  just 
behind  the  lin^bus.  As  soon  as  the  knife  has  cut  through  the  sclera, 
and  lies  bnmQhnhe  conjunctiva,  it  is  carried  rapidly  upward  so  as  to 
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cut  through  the  conjunctiva  somewhat  farther  back.  In  this  way  a 
conjunctival  flap  is  formed  about  two  millimetres  broad. 

Second  step:  Iridectomy.  After  the  conjunctival  flap  has  been 
turned  down  upon  the  cornea,  so  that  the  wound  may  be  exposed  to 
view,  the  latter  is  entered  with  the  iris-forceps,  the  iris  is  grasped  close 
to  the  pupillary  margin,  drawn  out,  and  cut  off  with  a  single  sweep  of 
the  scissors. 

Third  step :  Opening  of  the  capsule.  This  is  performed  with  the 
capsule-forceps,  the  delicate  teeth  of  which  are  directed  backward  (Fors¬ 
ter,  Schweigger).  The  forceps,  closed,  is  introduced  and  passed  on  in 
the  anterior  chamber  until  the  center  of  the  pupil  has  been  reached. 
Here  the  forceps  are  allowed  to  open,  and  by  the  exertion  of  light  press¬ 
ure  the  capsule  is  grasped  over  as  large  an  extent  as  possible,  and  is 
drawn  out  of  the  wound. 

Fourth  step  :  Expulsion  of  the  lens.  The  Daviel’s  scoop  is  placed 
parallel  to  the  wound  against  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea,  and 
light  pressure  is  exerted  with  it  upon  the  latter  upward  and  backward. 
The  pressure  must  be  intermitted  the  instant  the  greatest  diameter  of 


the  lens  has  passed  through  the  wound. 

After  the  operation  is  finished,  the  “  toilet  ”  of  the  eye  is  next  in 
order.  The  portions  of  the  cataract  which  are  still  left  in  the  eye,  and 
also  any  extravasated  blood,  are  removed  by  stroking  with  the  lower 
lid,*  the  iris  is  replaced  from  the  wound  into  the  anterior  chamber  by 
the  introduction  of  the  spatula,  until  the  pillars  of  the  coloboma  have 
the  proper  position  (see  page  669),  then  the  conjunctival  flap  is  stroked 
out  smooth,  and  the  eye  is  bandaged. 

2.  Corneal  Flap-extraction  (De  Wecker,  St^Qjtg). — The  way  of 
using  the  linear  knife  is  the  same  in  this  metd^qQs  in  the  preceding, 
the  difference  between  the  two  consisting  in  the  length  of  the 

section.  This  is  situated  throughout  in  t^limbus,  the  points  of  entry 
and  of  exit  ( S  $,  Fig.  169)  being  bo|rfT\p^le  in  it.  The  height  of  the 
puncture  and  counter-puncture  mijstV^rso  selected  that  the  section  de¬ 
taches  exactly  the  upper  third  of cornea  from  the  sclera.  Hence,  a 
conjunctival  flap  is  either  not  J^rmed  at  all  or  is  formed  only  in  an  in¬ 
complete  way.  The  other  s0^  of  the  operation  are  performed  as  in 
scleral  flap-extraction,  exception  of  the  iridectomy.  This  last 

may  either  be  perforn^tfvh  the  manner  described  above  or  it  may  be 
omitted.  In  the  l^te^case  the  iris  must  be  carefully  replaced  after  the 
operation  is  finighech  and  then  eserine  must  be  instilled  in  order  to 
prevent  by  thpiSmraction  of  the  pupil  any  subsequent  prolapse  of  the 

Th ^tyiqibation  for  the  performance  of  flap-extraction  is  furnished 
by  alhcamracts  which  have  a  hard  nucleus,  and  hence  are  not  adapted 
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either  for  discission  or  for  simple  linear  extraction.  The  section  is 
made  upward,  so  that  the  coloboma,  too,  may  be  situated  above  and  be 
covered  by  the  upper  lid.  The  section  performed  as  above  described  is 
long  enough  for  the  largest-sized  cataracts.  If  we  have  a  cataract  to 
operate  upon  whose  nucleus  is  probably  small,  we  may  make  a  section 
of  correspondingly  smaller  size. 

The  difference  between  the  two  methods  depends  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  fact :  In  scleral  extraction  the  section  ultimately  lies  beneath  the 
conjunctiva,  out  of  which  therefore  a  flap  can  be  formed.  After  the 
operation  this  flap  becomes  agglutinated  very  speedily  to  the  raw  sur- 


Fig:  169.— Corneal  Flap-extraction.  Magnified  2x1. 

S,  S1%  corneal  section,  which  everywhere  lies  in  the  limbus.  The  operation  has  been  performed 
without  iridectomy,  and  the  pupil  is  greatly  contracted  by  means  of  eserine.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  marked  miosis,  the  pupil  is  not  perfectly  circular,  but  somewhat  irregular, 
and  the  fringe  of  pigment  lining  it  has  become  broader. 

face  upon  the  sclera,  and  closes  the  wound  externally  even  when  the 
edges  of  the  incision  in  the  sclera  have  not  yet  united.  It  thus  protects 
the  wound  from  subsequent  infection,  for  which  reason  the  scleral 
method  affords  the  best  conditions  for  healing. 

The  corneal  section  is  destitute  of  the  advantage  of  a  conjunctival 
flap,  but  retains  the  possibility  of  performing  the  operatio^wtithout  iri¬ 
dectomy,  for,  as  this  section  is  less  peripherally  situated  jJwi  that  in  the 
sclera,  it  is  less  apt  to  be  complicated  with  prolapseQ^jyxhe  iris.  The 
omission  of  iridectomy  has  the  advantage  of  keepiw&Jhe  patient’s  pupil 
round  and  mobile,  but  it  also  entails  many  di^S^mtages,  which  limit 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  extraction  wit^tfbqridectomy  is  indicated. 
Thus :  1.  The  delivery  of  the  lens  is  moife  OTmcult  without  iridectomy, 
because  the  lens  has  to  be  expelled  thr^h  the  narrow  pupil,  and  to 
accomplish  this  pretty  strong  pressu^^s  required.  Hence,  this  method 
is  not  adapted  to  those  cases  in  wh0k  a  very  easy  delivery  of  the  lens 
is  desirable,  as,  for  instance,  iXMases  of  tremulousness  of  the  lens  in 
which  any  kind  of  strong  ly^sjpre  would  produce  rupture  of  the  zonula 
and  hyaloid  membrane,  a\d^consequently  prolapse  of  the  iris.  2.  Ex¬ 
traction  without  iridoctfij^iy  is  not  adapted  to  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
complicated  cataraclj^hinected  with  the  iris  by  synechiae.  3.  In  spite 
of  the  use  of  es^£^  prolapse  of  the  iris  may  take  place  in  the  da}^s 
following  the  l^&ition.  In  this  case  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  second¬ 
ary  excisioQ\oi  the  prolapsed  iris.  Accordingly,  extraction  without 
iridecton^Os  Jiot  adapted  to  cases  which  show  a  great  tendency  toward 
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prolapse  of  the  iris,  nor  to  those  in  which  we  can  not  count  upon  the 
patient’s  remaining  quiet  after  the  operation.  We  may  therefore  say  : 
The  corneal  flap-extraction  without  iridectomy  gives  under  favorable 
circumstances  the  most  perfect  result,  but  is  neither  adapted  to  all  cases 
nor  does  it  secure  the  same  almost  absolute  certainty  of  success  as  the 
scleral  flap-extraction  with  iridectomy. 

Under  special  circumstances  flap-extraction  requires  to  be  modified 
in  special  ways,  two  of  which  need  to  be  particularly  emphasized : 

1.  Extraction  of  the  Lens  in  the  Closed  Capsule  (Pagenstecher). — 
Instead  of  opening  the  capsule  and  expelling  the  lens  from  it,  we  may 
extract  the  lens  along  with  the  capsule  and  without  opening  the  latter. 
For  this  purpose,  after  completing  the  section  and  excising  the  iris,  we 
pass  a  special  form  of  scoop  behind  the  lens,  and,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  pressure  upon  the  cornea,  lift  the  lens  out  of  the  eye. 
This  operation  is  successful  only  when  the  capsule  is  thickened,  since  a 
capsule  of  normal  thickness,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  remove  it 
in  toto  with  the  lens,  would  rupture  every  time.  Hence,  this  method  is 
adapted  only  to  cases  of  hypermature  and  complicated  cataracts  in 
which  there  are  obvious  signs  of  thickening  of  the  capsule.  It  has  the 
advantage  that  the  entire  lens  is  certain  to  be  removed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  no  material  for  an  after- cataract  can  be  left  behind ;  but 
it  is  very  frequently  associated  with  loss  of  vitreous,  since  the  scoop 
which  is  introduced  behind  the  lens  ruptures  the  hyaloid  membrane  in 
the  fossa  patellaris. 

2.  Extraction  by  WenzeVs  Method. — This  is  designed  for  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  adhesion  of  the  surface  of  the  iris  tq^he  lens  (total 
posterior  synechia).  A  curved  incision  directed  nVard  is  made 
either  in  the  limbus  or  in  the  transparent  cornetw^his  is  so  managed 
that,  directly  after  the  puncture  is  made  in  cornea,  the  knife  is 
passed  through  the  iris  and  carried  on  Mhjlhd  the  latter — that  is, 
through  the  lens — to  the  opposite  sidey^id©e  the  counter-puncture  is 
made.  If,  then,  the  section  is  comnlet^y  there  is  formed  at  the  same 
time  with  the  incision  in  the  cornea&flap  composed  of  the  iris  and  the 
anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  This  iMp  we  try  to  excise  over  as  great 
an  area  as  possible,  in  order  to*&&Aire  a  large  aperture  in  the  iris  and 
the  lens-capsule.  Then  the/tyis^is  delivered.  This  operation  is  indi¬ 
cated  when,  owing  to  th^Sm^ence  of  total  posterior  synechia,  iridec¬ 
tomy  can  no  longer  h€*mMormed.  There  is  then,  in  fact,  no  way  of 
making  an  open  puprMxcept  to  remove  the  lens  along  with  the  iris, 
even  though  the*£tfCSJier  is  still  transparent. 

Accidents  occurring  in  the  Operation  for  Cataract —The  extraction 
may  be  m^dMtefficult  or  fail  altogether,  owing  to  accidents  of  various 
nature.  Xjjmy  of  these  are  the  fault  of  the  operator.  If  the  section 
proves*^  be  too  short,  or  if  the  capsule  is  insufficiently  opened,  the 
dclive^  of  the  lens  is  difficult  or  impossible.  In  this  case  the  section 
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must  be  enlarged,  or  the  capsule  must  be  again  ruptured,  and  this  time 
more  thoroughly.  If  the  operator  exerts  too  strong  a  pressure  with  his 
instruments  upon  the  eyeball  as  a  whole,  or  upon  the  iris  or  lens,  the 
zonula  ruptures  and  the  vitreous  gushes  out.  The  greater  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  skill  grows  with  practice,  the  less  frequently  do  these  unlucky 
accidents  happen  to  him.  But  there  are  other  accidents  which  are 
caused  by  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  eye  that  is  operated  upon,  and 
in  that  case  it  generally  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  the  operator  to 
prevent  them.  The  most  frequent  of  these  accidents  \&  prolapse  of  the 
vitreous .  This  takes  place  when  the  zonula  ruptures.  Such  rupture 
not  infrequently  happens,  because  the  patient  screws  his  lids  tightly 
together  and  thus  presses  upon  the  eyeball.  It  also  occurs  when  the 
zonula  was  defective  before  the  operation,  and  hence  especially  in 
hypermature  and  in  complicated  cataract.  The  significance  of  pro¬ 
lapse  of  the  vitreous  for  the  subsequent  course  of  the  operation  varies 
according  as  it  takes  place  before  or  after  the  delivery  of  the  lens.  In 
the  former  case  the  lens  can  not  be  evacuated  in  the  usual  manner  by 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  eye ;  for  then  the  larger  part  of  the  vitreous 
would  escape  before  the  lens  itself  came  away.  Hence,  the  lens  must 
be  drawn  out  of  the  eye  with  instruments — i.  e.,  extracted  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  For  this  purpose  the  proper  instruments  are 
Weber’s  loop  or  Reisinger’s  double  hook,  which  are  introduced  behind 
the  lens  and  lift  it  out  by  force  of  traction. 

Prolapse  of  the  vitreous  is  much  less  to  be  dreaded  when  it  takes 
place  after  delivery  of  the  lens.  The  most  serious  harm  that  prolapse 
then  does  is  that  it  hinders  the  accurate  replacement  of  the  iris,  and 
also  that  the  prolapsed  vitreous  lies  between  the  lips  of  %Q^>und  and 
prevents  their  accurate  coaptation.  The  vitreous  mav^b'give  rise  to 
suppuration  of  the  wound,  since  it  is  very  prone  to  te&kne  infected. 

A  rare  but  unpleasant  accident  is  that  in  whinlQne  lens,  before  be¬ 
ing  delivered,  becomes  luxated ,  and  disappears^yft)  the  vitreous  from 
which  ordinarily  it  can  not  be  extracted.  > 

163.  Result  of  the  Cataract-extraction.^An  eye  whose  lens  has  been- 
removed  is  aphakic .  It  presents  the  foUWing  appearance  when  the 
operation  and  the  healing  of  the  wogt^J  have  pursued  a  normal  course  : 
The  cicatrix  left  by  the  operatiouxjjW^tuated  in  the  cornea,  appears  as  a 
narrow  gray  line ;  if  the  sectio^jj^rs  been  made  in  the  limbus  or  in  the 
sclera,  the  resulting  cicatrix  ©comes  later  on  almost  unrecognizable. 
The  anterior  chamber  is  Abnormally  deep,  the  iris  is  tremulous  and, 
when  the  operation  htfs^^Jpien  done  with  iridectomy,  presents  a  coloboma 
above.  The  pupil  i^©a  pure  black,  but  on  lateral  illumination  pre¬ 
sents  to  view  a^mMbrane  of  silky  luster,  which  not  infrequently  is 
thrown  into  fom^s*  This  is  the  lens-capsule  which  was  left  in  the  eye 
when  the  lens^vas  removed.  The  capsule  is  left,  partly  because  it  would 
be  impossio^  to  remove  a  normal,  non-thickened  capsule  intact  from 
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the  eye ;  partly  because  the  capsule,  along  with  the  zonula  forms  a 
diaphragm  which,  being  stretched  between  the  ciliary  processes,  keeps 
the  vitreous  in  the  eye,  so  that,  in  removing  the  capsule,  w'e  would 
always  run  the  risk  of  having  prolapse  of  the  vitreous.  It  is,  however, 
only  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens  (/^,  Fig.  170)  which  is  intact 
throughout.  The  anterior  capsule  ( v ,  ^),  where  it  occupies  the  area 

of  the  pupil,  is  lacerated  and  in  part  defi¬ 
cient;  the  remains  of  it  are  applied  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  posterior  capsule.  Since  both 
capsules  are  transparent,  the  pupil  appears 
round  and  black.  Behind  the  iris  the  an¬ 
terior  capsule,  where  it  was  protected  from 
the  instrument  used  for  making  the  open¬ 
ing,  is  preserved  intact,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  posterior  capsule  incloses  remains 
of  the  lens,  which  correspond  to  what  was 
once  the  equator  of  the  latter  (Fig.  170,  k). 
As  the  anterior  and  posterior  capsules  be¬ 
come  agglutinated  together  in  the  pupil¬ 
lary  area,  these  remains  of  the  lens  are 
shut  off  from  the  aqueous,  and  can  not 
therefore  be  absorbed ;  in  fact,  they  usual¬ 
ly  increase  in  amount,  owing  to  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  the  cells  of  the  capsule.  They  then 
form  an  annular  swelling  lying  behind  the 
iris  (Soemmering’s  crvst^line  swelling). 
The  lumen  of  the  rin^^hibh  corresponds 
to  the  pupil,  is  clos^feyby  a  thin,  transpar¬ 
ent  membrane  ceftaisting  of  the  two  ap¬ 
posed  layers  olKmJ  capsule.  As  the  opaque 
and  swolb^iuass  is  concealed  completely 
beliimLtl^jJ-is,  it  in  no  way  interferes  with 
visiorw^Njf  the  operation  has  been  made 
with  atr  iridectomy,  the  mass  is  wanting  in 
nurse  of  the  coloboma,  because  the 
ior  capsule  was  opened  there  likewise. 
Without  glasses  the  sight  of  persons 
who  have  been  operated  upon  for  cataract 
is  just  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  go  about 
_  alone  or  to  do  very  coarse  work.  Distinct 

♦  vision  is  possible  only  with  the  aid  of  con¬ 

vex  gla^^ynce  by  the  removal  of  the  lens  the  refractive  power  of  the 
eye  has  oefeome  too  small,  and  hence  there  is  a  high  degree  of  hyper- 
m^t>i$fsa.  If  the  eye  was  emmetropic  before  the  operation,  the  hyper- 
la  afterward  amounts  on  an  average  to  from  10  to  12  D. 


Fig.  170.— Cross-section  through 
the  Anterior  Segment  of  an 
Eye,  upon  which  an  Extrac¬ 
tion  HAS  BEEN  PERFORMED  BY 

Means  of  a  Scleral  Section. 
Magnified  4x1. 

The  section  s  which  was  made  up¬ 
ward  lies  by  its  inner  portion 
in  the  cornea,  by  its  outer  por¬ 
tion  in  the  sclera  ;  the  latter  is 
covered  by  the  conjunctival 
flap,  b.  At  a  point  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  section  the  iris  is 
wanting,  except  for  a  short 
stump.  The  anterior  capsule 
presents  a  large  aperture,  the 
edges  of  which  ( v .  v i )  are  curled 
over,  while  the  posterior  cap¬ 
sule.  K  although  slightly  fold¬ 
ed,  is  unruptured.  In  the  lorn" 
part  of  the  eye  behind  the  ir 
the  remains  of  the  lens  wf** 
are  inclosed  in  the  folchffif  _ 
capsule  form  Soeimfeeriog’s 
crystalline  swelling,  fc>wfiich 
is  wanting  in  thg  above 

that  correspond  colo¬ 

boma. 


It  is 
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otherwise  in  cases  in  which  an  error  of  refraction  already  existed  be¬ 
forehand.  If  a  hypermetropia  was  present  previously,  it  is  added  to  that 
which  is  acquired  by  the  operation,  and  makes  it  greater  by  just  its 
own  amount.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eye  was  myopic  before  the 
operation,  the  subsequent  hypermetropia  is  so  much  the  less ;  extremely 
myopic  eyes  may  actually  become  emmetropic  after  a  cataract  operation 
or  even  remain  a  little  myopic.  The  aphakic  eye,  moreover,  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  accommodation.  The  eye  is  incapable  of  altering  its  refractive 
state.  Hence  it  follows  that  by  any  single  glass  the  latter  is  corrected 
for  a  single  distance  only.  Accordingly,  an  eye  operated  upon  for 
cataract  needs  at  least  two  glasses — one  for  distance,  the  other  for  near. 

It  often  happens,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
well  performed,  that  the  result  of  the  operation  is  impaired  by  the 
retention  of  portions  of  the  cataract.  This  happens  particularly  when 
the  operation  is  done  on  immature  cataracts,  but  by  no  means  fails  to 
occur  also  in  those  that  are  mature  and  hypermature.  If  the  anterior 
capsule  is  thoroughly  opened,  the  portions  of  lens  left  behind  (if  they 
were  not  already  opaque  previously)  grow  opaque,  swell  up,  and  become 
absorbed.  In  this  case,  therefore,  a  pure  black  pupil  is  ultimately  ob¬ 
tained.  But  if  the  layers  of  the  capsule  become  agglutinated  early  and 
shut  off  the  remains  of  lens-substance  from  the  aqueous,  these  remains 
are  not  absorbed  but  persist  as  a  white  membranous  opacity.  This  is 
called  after- cataract  ( cataracta  secundaria ).  If  this  is  present  in  only 
one  part  of  the  pupil  while  another  part  of  it  is  quite  clear,  the  sight 
may  be  perfect.  But  if  the  whole  pupil  is  filled  by  the  secondary 
cataract,  the  sight  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  donsity  of  the 
opacity.  It  may  also  happen  that  the  after-cataract  d^^iot  develop 
until  later  on  ;  the  epithelium  of  the  anterior  capsujj^niich  has  been 
left  behind  proliferating  and  inducing  a  seconda^  thickening  and 
opacity  in  the  latter.  vC* 

After- cataract,  when  it  interferes  with  requires  a  secondary 

operation — namely,  discission  or  simple  li^eM*  traction.  The  second¬ 
ary  operation  should  be  performed  nl^  sooner  than  four  weeks  at 
earliest  after  the  cataract-extraction.  O 

The  result  of  a  cataract-operati^Jfmay  furthermore  be  impaired  by 
inf  animation  (see  pages  671,  6^.  !  If  suppuration  of  the  wound  sets 
in,  the  eye  is  almost  always  lo!  f  irido-cyclitis  develops,  the  secondary 
cataract  is  united  by  the^fcmte  which  is  formed  to  the  iris  and  even 
to  the  ciliary  processes  (cWiracta  secundaria  accreta).  It  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  light-perception  whether  the  sight  in  such  a  case  can 
be  restored  or  noy^Dh  secondary  operation  (iridectomy  or  iridotomy). 

Historica^^Iu  the  preceding  lines  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are 
various  ways  yopfeo  to  us  for  removing  cataract.  We  may  either  subject  it  to 
resorptionJ^Aneans  of  discission,  we  may  tear  a  hole  in  it  by  dilaceration,  or 
we  majLreWove  it  altogether  from  the  eye.  But  not  even  by  this  list  are  all  the 
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methods  of  restoring  the  sight  of  an  eye  blind  with  cataract  exhausted.  We 
might  also,  instead  of  removing  the  opaque  lens,  push  it  away  from  its  place 
behind  the  pupil  so  that  the  latter  becomes  free  again.  This  artificial  luxation 
is  not  only  practicable,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  practiced  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years ;  it  is  the  oldest  method  of  operating  for  cataract.  This  method, 
called  depression  of  cataract  *  (depressio  cataractse)  was  made  in  the  following 
way :  A  needle  was  passed  into  the  sclera  on  the  outer  side  of  the  margin  of 
the  cornea  and  about  four  millimetres  behind  it,  and  it  was  pushed  forward 
until  at  length  it  lay  against  the  upper  border  of  the  lens.  Then  the  point  of 
the  needle  was  lowered  by  a  sweeping  movement,  and  the  Jens  was  thus  de¬ 
pressed  into  the  vitreous.  At  the  instant  when  this  was  done  the  pupil  became 
black  and  the  patient  regained  his  sight.  This  was  the  only  method  of  operat¬ 
ing  upon  cataract  practiced  in  ancient  times  and  throughout  the  middle  ages. 
As  time  went  on  it  was  modified  in  various  ways.  The  last  and  most  important 
modification  consisted  in  turning  the  lens  over  instead  of  depressing  it.  The 
needle  in  this  case  was  passed  by  the  margin  of  the  pupil  and  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  with  it  pressure  was  made  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lens.  The  latter  was  thus  turned  over  in  such  a  way  that  its  anterior 
surface  looked  upward,  its  posterior  surface  downward.  This  procedure  was 
called  reclinatio  cataractce. 

The  operation  above  mentioned,  or  “  cataract-pricking,  ”  was,  as  a  rule, 
practiced  by  special  physicians.  In  the  middle  ages  these  went  from  one 
annual  fair  to  another,  and  there  operated  upon  those  who  were  blind  with 
cataract.  When  the  operation  had  been  successfully  performed  and  the  hono¬ 
rarium  had  been  paid,  the  “cataract-pricker  ”  traveled  to  another  place.  He  did 
not  see  his  patient  again  after  the  operation,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him 
that  he  did  not,  for  the  later  consequences  of  the  operation  were  as  melancholy 
as  the  immediate  result  was  brilliant.  This  was  founded  upon  the  nature  of 
the  operation  itself.  , 

The  lens  that  has  been  depressed  into  the  vitreous  lies^^xth*  region  of  the 
ciliary  body,  with  which  indeed  it  may  even  be  in  contact^  Tis  situation  it  acts 
like  a  foreign  body,  and  excites  inflammation.  In  a  ftfv^mble  case  this  inflam¬ 
mation  is  only  just  great  enough  to  fix  the  lens  inm^u^by  means  of  an  exudate 
and  to  encapsulate  it.  Hence,  years  afterward  diminished  in  size  by 

absorption  and  inclosed  in  a  hull  of  eonnedfl^^fssue,  is  found  in  the  spot  to 
which  it  is  carried  by  the  operation.  Veife  ftfequently,  however,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  passes  the  desired  limit.  A  severe  iijfi^cyclitis  develops,  which  annihilates 
the  sight  by  closure  of  the  pupil  and  JJurformation  of  cyclitic  membranes,  pro 
duces  atrophy  of  the  eyeball,  and  eaACthreatens  the  other  eye  with  sympathetic 
inflammation.  This  unfortunataroH^bme  may  occur  even  years  after  a  success¬ 
ful  depression. 

It  may  also  happen  tb  »t,^hile  no  inflammation  occurs,  the  lens  fails  to  re¬ 
main  in  its  place  in  the\^ij}eous,  particularly  when  the  latter  is  liquefied.  It 
then  rises  either  inujiqgiately  after  the  operation  or  not  till  later,  in  some  cases 
not  till  years  after and  places  itself  in  its  old  position  behind  the  pupil ; 
it  may  even  pfi^>Qrrough  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In  either  case 
the  vision  isS^Jh  interfered  with,  and  the  eye  is  often  destroyed  by  elevation 
of  tension  o^ty  irido-cyclitis. 


* 


[Also  couching  or  displacement  of  cataract. — D.] 
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The  cases  in  which  the  lens  became  prolapsed  into  the  anterior  chamber  after 
the  operation  of  depression  occasioned  the  first  performance  of  extraction  of 
cataract.  This  method  of  operating  if  we  are  to  believe  some  authors,  was 
perhaps  practiced  now  and  then  even  in  ancient  times,  but  at  any  rate  it  had  in 
the  middle  ages  fallen  completely  into  oblivion.  The  first  information  that  we 
have  in  regard  to  it  we  get  from  the  seventeenth  century,  when  there  are  several 
instances  in  which  the  lens  was  removed  from  the  anterior  chamber  into  which 
it  had  got  after  the  operation  of  depression.  The  Frenchman  Daviel  had  al¬ 
ready  done  this  in  several  cases,  when  in  the  year  1745  he  first  dared  to  under¬ 
take  this  operation  upon  a  cataract  which  was  situated  in  its  normal  position. 

.  In  so  doing  Daviel  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  cataract-operations, 
since  from  that  time  the  extraction  of  cataract  began  more  and  more  to  take 


the  place  of  depression. 

The  original  method  of  Daviel  was  naturally  very  much  in  need  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Of  the  many  modifications  which  it  underwent,  the  last  and  best  was 
that  of  Beer.  .The  latter  made  the  section  with  a  knife  invented  by  himself, 
which  broadens  out  from  point  to  handle  so  as  to  have  a  wedge  shape.  With 
Beer’s  cataract- knife  it  is  possible  to  complete  the  section  by  simply  pushing 
the  knife  forward  after  it  has  been  entered,  and  owing  to  this  fact  the  section 
acquires  a  high  degree  of  regularity.  The  section  ran  somewhat  inside  of  the 
limbus,  and  separated  exactly  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea  from  the  sclera. 
Then,  after  opening  the  capsule,  the  lens  was  delivered,  but  no  part  of  the  iris 
was  excised. 

Beer’s  procedure  was  soon  generally  adopted,  and  wras  for  a  long  time  the 
prevailing  method.  In  successful  cases  it  gave  ideal  results.  The  pupil  was 
black,  round,  and  perfectly  movable,  and  it  was  only  upon  close  examination  of 
the  eye  that  it  could  be  discovered  that  an  operation  for  cataract  had  been  per¬ 
formed  at  all.  Unfortunately,  it  always  happened  that  a  considerable  number  of 
eyes  were  lost  after  this  operation,  especially  by  suppuration  of  ttte  cornea.  As 
at  that  time  it  was  not  known  that  this  was  caused  by  infect^xo^  the  wound, 
the  method  of  operating,  and  particularly  the  way  in  wli^^the  section  was 
made,  were  regarded  as  accountable  for  it.  Hence,  otl^^wtter  methods  were 
sought  after,  and  this  time  Yon  Graefe  was  the  oneT<nSke  the  most  important 
step  forward  and  create  a  revolution  in  the  method^SoI  performing  extraction 
by  the  invention  of  his  process. 

Yon  Graefe  considered  that  the  cause  ofiLtlrS^uppuration  of  the  cornea  in 
Beer’s  method  lay  in  the  shape  of  the  seffibn  which  was  made  with  a  flap. 
This  gives  rise  to  great  gaping  of  th^jnctsion,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
lips  of  the  wrounds  are  not  properly  afJjpfcd  to  one  another,  and  this  fact  was 
supposed  to  furnish  the  cause  ^f^^^uppuration.  Yon  Graefe  accordingly 
believed  that  the  linear  incisioj&NSSre  preferable,  as  he  had  become  convinced 
of  the  promptness  with  whiqhHl^  healed  in  the  case  of  simple  linear  extraction, 
an  operation  which  had  arae^y  been  practiced  by  him.  Accordingly  he,  as 
well  as  others,  attempfrejCtp  apply  the  linear  section  which  was  made  with  the 
lance-knife,  and  w'hiqJTyyiginally  was  employed  only  for  soft  or  shrunken  cata¬ 
racts,  to  large  cataiS^ts  with  a  hard  nucleus.  With  this  object  in  view  these 
experimenters^im^  to  make  the  linear  incision  as  large  as  possible  by  placing 
it  in  the  uppeNpart  of  the  cornea,  and  by  combining  it  with  iridectomy. 
Others  tida^Hy  diminish  the  size  of  the  lens  first  by  crushing  it  so  as  to  be  able 
to  extractor tnrough  the  section.  But  these  attempts  were  all  unsuccessful. 
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The  section  always  remained  too  small  for  the  cataract,  which  in  its  passage 
contused  the  lips  of  the  wound,  so  that  inflammation  frequently  ensued.  Jacob¬ 
son,  who  sought  the  remedy  in  another  way,  obtained  better  results.  He  placed 
the  section  in  the  sclera.  He  gave  up  the  linear  character  of  the  section,  and 
made  a  flap-incision,  skirting  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  but  situated  still 
in  the  sclera.  With  this  he  combined  iridectomy.  This  method  gave  better 
results,  and  particularly  a  less  frequent  suppuration  of  the  wound.  The  cause 
of  this  was  regarded  as  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  sclera,  as  being  avascular 
tissue,  is  less  disposed  to  suppuration  than  the  non-vascular  and  hence  more 
poorly  nourished  cornea. 

Yon  Graefe  nowT  attempted  to  combine  in  a  new  method  both  advantages — 
namely,  the  linear  character  of  the  section,  which  insures  a  good  coaptation  of 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  position  in  the  sclera,  which  affords  protection 
against  suppuration  of  the  wound.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  him  that  a 
linear  section,  which  should  be  of  the  necessary  length  and  situated  in  the 
sclera,  could  not  be  performed  with  the  lance-shaped  knife.  The  lance-knife 
must  be  pushed  forward  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  iris,  and  therefore,  as  soon 
as  it  is  desired  to  make  a  wound  of  any  length  at  all,  produces  a  section  which 
is  nearly  concentric  with  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  hence  has  the  character 
of  a  flap  ( a ,  a ,  Fig.  165).  Von  Graefe  accordingly  devised  the  narrow*  or  linear 
knife,  which  soon  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  instruments  in  ophthal¬ 
mology.  With  this  knife  he  performed  the  section  in  such  a  way  that  at  its 
center  it  was  in  contact  with  the  summit  of  the  cornea,  but  at  its  ends  was  re¬ 
moved  a  considerable  distance  from  the  corneal  margin.  The  point  of  puncture 
is  determined  by  means  of  a  tangent  ( t ,  £1,  Fig.  171),  which  is  conceived  to  be 


drawn  through  the  external  margin  o^lie  cornea;  the  puncture  (s)  is  situated 
in  this  and  at  that  point  of  it  wherQkis  at  a  distance  of  one  to  one  and  a  half 
millimetres  from  the  margin  qfdfcy cflrnea.  The  point  of  counter- puncture,  *i, 
lies  directly  opposite  the  ppiw^of  puncture.  While  the  section  is  being  per¬ 
formed,  the  edge  of  the  which  at  first  was  directed  straight  upward,  is 

turned  a  little  forwanj,  s^r that  the  center  of  the  section  gets  to  lie  behind  the 
limbus.  The  new  making  the  section  had  the  conjunctival  flap  and  iri¬ 

dectomy  as  its  nciel^ary  concomitants.  The  iridectomy  had  to  be  performed 
as  a  regular  tl&d|^since  otherwise  the  iris,  owing  to  the  peripheral  situation  of 
the  wound, certainly  have  become  incarcerated  in  it.  (In  the  old  meth¬ 
ods  of  exttacnon  iridectomy  wTas  done  only  when  there  was  some  necessity  for 
it.)  ^/"*a^iract- operations  combined  with  iridectomy  were  called  “ modified’ 
ope^tions,  Yon  Graefe  designated  his  new  method  as  “  modified  linear  ex- 
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traction  ”  (in  contradistinction  to  the  simple  linear  extraction).  Later  on  one 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  laid  special  stress  upon  the  advantages  of  the  iri¬ 
dectomy  that  was  combined  with  the  extraction.  It  prevented,  they  said,  the 
incarceration  of  the  iris,  made  it  possible  to  open  the  capsule  more  thoroughly, 
facilitated  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  cataract,  and  afforded  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  iris.  Hence,  people  soon  got  to 
regard  the  excision  of  the  iris  as  one  of  the  additional  advantages  of  the  new 
method. 

The  results  of  Yon  Graefe’s  linear  section  were,  in  fact,  much  better  than 
those  which  the  earlier  methods  had  given.  Suppuration  of  the  wound,  in 
particular,  had  become  less  frequent.  But  yet  the  method  had  its  dark  side, 
too.  Its  performance  required  more  operative  skill,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
lens  was  made  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  slight  tendency  to  gape  that  the 
wound  possessed.  Other  disadvantages  arose  from  the  peripheral  situation  of 
the  section,  which  brought  the  latter,  especially  at  its  extremities,  close  to  the 
zonula  and  the  ciliary  body.  Prolapse  of  the  vitreous  was  frequently  met  with, 
and  also  inclusion  of  the  pillars  of  the  coloboma  in  the  wound.  While  suppura¬ 
tion  of  the  wound  proved  to  be  less  frequent,  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  became 
proportionately  more  common,  and  in  consequence  sympathetic  disease  of  the 
other  eye  was  observed  more  frequently  than  before.  These  facts  induced 
operators  to  depart  more  and  more  from  this  section,  which  was  felt  to  be  too 
peripheral  in  its  situation,  and  in  particular  led  them  to  place  the  extremities 
of  the  latter  near  the  cornea.  If  Yon  Graefe’s  original  section,  as  Yon  Graefe 
himself  gave  it,  was  itself  not  a  pure  linear  incision,  this  is  still  more  the  case 
with  the  section  as  it  was  subsequently  performed.  It  had  become  a  curved 
section,  forming  an  arc  of  small  altitude.  Under  this  somewhat  modified  form, 
scleral  extraction  soon  became  the  method  that  was  generally  employed.  I 
myself  make  this  section  as  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  168,  and  as  it  is  described  on 
page  693,  under  the  name  of  scleral  flap-extraction.  This  form  o^k;ction  has, 
it  is  true,  developed  gradually  out  of  the  linear  section  of  Yon  ^raei%,  but  it  is 
no  longer  entitled  to  the  same  name.  Jo 

Since  wTith  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  method  tk^tanger  of  suppura¬ 
tion  of  the  wound  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  opei^ft^s  no  longer  hesitate 
to  make  the  section  in  the  limbus  or  in  the  transnairoF  cornea  itself — as,  for 
example,  is  done  in  the  corneal  flap-extraction/aEro^  described.  Other  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  have  had  tegbra  to  the  excision  of  the  iris. 
Operators  had  already  learned  by  careful  itfrafeition  of  the  iris  to  avoid  the 
dangers  arising  from  its  incarceration.  WierEHdris  is  done  there  is  no  need  of 
making  a  large  coloboma  such  as  Yo*^&raefe  had  described.  I  myself  take 
pains  to  make  the  excision  of  the  slight  as  possible  (Fig.  168).  With 

this  object  in  view,  I  draw  the  from  the  wound  only  far  enough  for  its 
pupillary  margin  to  become  yfei©S  and  then,  holding  the  scissors-forceps  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  direction  oi\yil  wound,  snip  off  simply  the  apex  of  the  tag  of 
iris.  A  small  coloboma>  atfS^ts  prolapse  of  the  iris  as  certainly  as  does  a  large 
one  (see  page  675),  and/C^&ses  less  confusion  from  dazzling. 

When  at  length  sfiEgSons  again  adopted  the  section  in  the  cornea,  they  took 
the  last  step  anqKm^imed  entirely  without  iridectomy ,  as  Daviel  and  Beer  had 
done  in  formerAmfces. 

The  open$tiAof  the  capsule  was  made  by  Yon  Graefe  with  a  cystitome — i.  e., 
n^ilar-eutting  lancet,  and  by  others  was  made  with  the  discission- 
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needle  or  with  a  sharp  hook.  An  important  improvement  has  been  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  capsule-forceps  for  opening  the  capsule.  With  this  the  anterior 
capsule  is  not  only  split,  but  also  has  a  piece  taken  out  of  it.  Thus,  the  capsu¬ 
lar  wound  is  prevented  from  closing  quickly  again,  and  in  this  way  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  resorption  of  the  fragments  of  the  lens  that  remain.  Since  the 
employment  of  the  capsule-forceps,  secondary  cataract  has  become  much  less 
frequent,  although  at  present  unripe  cataracts  are  operated  upon  much  more 
often  than  formerly. 

In  recent  times  many  operators  have  followed  the  extraction  with  irrigation 
of  the  anterior  chamber  with  weak  antiseptic  solutions,  partly  in  order  to  wash 
out  the  fragments  of  lens  which  remain  behind,  and  partly  to  disinfect  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  eye  (MacKeown,  Wicherkiewicz).  I  have  employed  irrigation 
pretty  often,  but  without  seeing  any  essential  advantages  accruing  from  it. 

Besides  the  methods  of  extraction  which  have  been  described,  there  are  an 
innumerable  number  of  others,  distinguished  by  differences  in  the  form  and 
position  of  the  section,  in  the  way  of  excising  the  iris,  in  the  method  of  open¬ 
ing  the  capsule,  etc.  Many  operators  placed  the  incision  farther  in  the  cornea 
(Lebrun,  Liebreich) — in  fact,  even  in  its  center  (Kuchler).  Others  performed 
the  section  with  hollow-ground  knives — e.  g.,  Weber  with  a  concave  lance, 
Eduard  Jager  with  a  concave  knife.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  describe  all 
these  methods  in  detail.  We  know  now  that  the  success  of  the  operation 
depends  far  less  upon  the  way  in  which  the  section  is  made  than  upon  the 
cleanliness  of  the  operator. 

In  many  persons  who  have  been  operated  upon  for  cataract  the  symptom 
of  erythropsia  (=  red-sight,  from  epvOpos,  red)  is  observed.  It  generally  first 
shows  itself  after  the  patients  have  been  discharged  as  cured  and  allowed  to 
go  home.  These  patients  say  that  suddenly  everything  appears  of  a  vivid  red 
color.  This  phenomenon  lasts  for  a  '  ^  '  few  minutes  to 


some  hours,  and  is  apt  to  recur  quite  f 
by  dazzling  of  the  eye,  and  sometimes 
nature  of  this  phenomenon,  which  does 
In  rare  cases  it  has  also  been  observed 
has  even  been  observed  in  eyes  that  hs 


ir  harm,  is  unknown. 


^•commonly  excited 
^  whole  body.  The 


1  upon  at  all. 


>ns  (iridectomy),  and 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ADNEXA  BULB  I. 

I.  SQUINT-OPERATION'S. 

(a)  Relaxation  of  an  Ocular  Muscle  {Tenotomy). 

164.  Tenotomy  is  performed  upon  the  internal  or  external  rectus; 
very  rarely,  indeed,  upon  the  other  ocular  muscles. 

Tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  by  Arlt’s  method  is  performed  as 
follows:  The  conjunctiva  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cornea  is  lifted  up 
with  a  fixation -forceps  so  as  to  form  a  horizontal  fold  in  which  a  verti¬ 
cal  cut,  situated  about  four  millimetres  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  is 
made  with  a  single  snip  of  the  scissors.  The  incision  is  then  enlarged 
upward  and  downward,  and  the  conjunctiva  to  the  nasal  side  of  it  is 
undermined.  Starting  from  the  wound,  the  fixation-forceps  is  passed 
inward  till  it  reaches  the  tendon,  which  is  grasped,  drawn  somewhat  away 
from  the  eyeball,  and  divided  close  to  its  insertion  in  the  sclera.  For 
this  purpose  a  small  pair  of  curved  scissors  is  used,  the  branches  of 
which  should  have  blunt  points,  so  as  not  to  stick  int^Sae  sclera. 
After  dividing  the  tendon  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  see^wtner  there 
are  not  some  strands  of  tendon  still  remaining  at  itTS^pper  or  lower 
border.  A  squint-hook  is  accordingly  passed  in  JsSsj^ath  the  tendon 
and  is  carried  upward  and  downward  so  as  to  exA^  all  parts,  the  in¬ 
tention  being  to  catch  up  upon  the  hook  an/liiWs  that  may  chance  to 
be  intact  and  then  to  divide  them. 

After  the  division  of  the  tendon  has  &  completed,  a  test  must  be 
made  of  effect  of  the  operation,  whicl^hould  be  neither  excessive  nor 
insufficient.  We  first  (1)  make  thQ&e  that  has  been  operated  upon 
turn  toward  the  side  of  the  tnuscle.  If  the  tendon  has  been 

cut  through  completely,  there/ny^t  be  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
motility  inward.  If  the  ej^^n  be  turned  inward  as  well  as  it  could 
before  the  operation,  thk^nroves  that  some  strands  of  the  tendon  have 
remained  undivided.  ^Agdn  this  case  the  result  of  the  operation  would 
be  nil,  these  fibers  be  sought  out  with  the  hook  and  divided.  (2) 
We  make  the  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  finger  held  in  front  of  him, 

and  then  keen  bnmging  the  latter  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  eyes.  After  a 
properly  pn*fe^med  tenotomy  of  the  internus,  a  convergence  to  at  least 
twelve  tontmietres  should  be  still  possible.  If  the  eye  that  has  been 
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operated  upon  halts  in  its  movement  of  convergence  before  it  reaches 
this  point,  this  argues  an  excessive  effect  of  the  operation.  The  work¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  internus  is  then  so  greatly  weakened  that  we  should 
have  to  fear  the  subsequent  development  of  a  divergent  strabismus.  In 
this  case  the  effect  of  the  operation  would  have  to  be  restricted  once 
more.  The  extent  to  which  the  strabismic  deflection  is  corrected  by 
the  operation  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  only  secondary  importance.  In 
fact,  when  the  deflection  is  great,  the  correction  can  hot  possibly  be 
secured  by  a  single  tenotomy.* 

When,  by  testing  in  the  manner  given,  the  effect  of  the  operation  is 
discovered  to  be  satisfactory,  the  operation  is  finished  by  uniting  the 
conjunctival  wound  with  a  suture. 

The  operation  can  be  rendered  painless  by  means  of  cocaine ;  but 
for  this  purpose  it  is  requisite  that  cocaine  should  be  instilled  not  only 
before  but  also  repeatedly  during  the  operation. 

Tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus  is  performed  in  an  analogous  fash¬ 
ion.  We  must  simply  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  insertion  of  the 
external  rectus  lies  farther  from  the  cornea  than  does  that  of  the  in¬ 


ternus. 

Tenotomy  acts  by  displacing  the  insertion  of  the  divided  muscle  to 
a  spot  situated  farther  back.  Let  us  assume  that  the  case  is  one  of  an 
operation  upon  a  convergent  strabismus,  in  which  the  internus  is  short¬ 
ened  by  a  certain  amount.  The  externus  is  elongated  to  the  same  de¬ 
gree  by  being  stretched  just  as  it  is  whenever  the  eye  rolls  inward. 
The  muscle  thus  put  upon  the  stretch  attempts  to  return  to  its  normal 
length,  but  can  not  accomplish  this,  owing  to  th^^sistance  of  the 
shortened  internus ;  but,  as  'soon  as  this  resistan^vfc  removed  by  the 
division  of  the  internus,  the  externus  contractual  draws  the  eye  out¬ 
ward,  so  that  the  position  due  to  the  squintitfHOTrected.  As  this  takes 
place,  the  divided  tendon  of  the  extern  usOg^nes  upon  the  sclera  to  a 
point  situated  proportionately  far  l*£$sS$nd  there  becomes  attached 
anew  to  the  sclera.  Owing  to  th^L  raef  that  the  insertion  of  the  in¬ 
ternus  now  lies  farther  back,  the  /fS&er  suffers  permanent  impairment 
in  the  effect  that  it  exerts  upo»the  eyeball.  The  immediate  result  of 
the  operation  is  greater  tharfNrns  found  to  be  afterward.  The  more 

ic 


solid  is  the  union  whic' 


vided  tendon  forms  again  with  the  sclera, 


*  [A  third  and  moi^Tl&i^ate  way  of  testing  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  by  the 
prismatic  tests,  which  tfu&^requently  employed,  especially  in  the  graduated  or  “  par¬ 
tial”  tenotomies for  the  correction  of  insufficiencies.  In  the  latter  class  of 
cases  the  amourjpwVinsufficiency  is  accurately  measured  by  the  prismatic  tests  be¬ 
fore  the  oper^^lf  a  certain  amount  of  correction  is  made  by  tenotomy  (or  advance¬ 
ment),  th^fe^^repeated,  and  the  operation  continued  according  to  the  indications 
furnishech^V  this  second  test.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  three  or  four  such 
succe«^&re  tests  are  made  during  the  performance  of  the  operation,  the  effect  of 
wft^can  thus  be  gauged  with  such  nicety  that  in  hyperphoria,  for  example,  a  de- 
^£tion  of  only  a  fraction  of  1°  is  corrected  with  almost  absolute  accuracy. — DJ 
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the  stronger  is  the  action  which  it  can  exert,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the 
operation  diminishes  in  the  succeeding  four  or  six  weeks. 


(b)  Advancement  of  an  Ocular  Muscle . 


Advancement  consists  in  a  displacement  of  the  insertion  forward, 
and  consequently  is  an  operation  that  is  the  opposite  of  tenotomy.  It 
is  performed  upon  the  antagonists  of  the  shortened  muscle,  and  always 
in  conjunction  with  tenotomy  of  the  latter.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
the  case  is  one  of  strabismus  divergens.  In  this  case  the  internus 
would  be  advanced  in  the  following  way :  A  tenotomy  of  the  externus 
is  first  performed  in  the  regular  way ;  then  the  conjunctiva  over  the 
tendon  of  the  internus  is  divided  just  as  for  tenotomy  of  this  muscle. 
The  exposed  tendon  is  caught  up  upon  a  squint-hook  that  is  pushed  be¬ 
neath  it,  and  then  two  threads  are  passed  through  the  tendon  some 
millimetres  behind  the  line  of  insertion.  These  are  passed  through 
from  behind  forward,  one  near  the  upper,  the  other  near  the  lower 
border  of  the  tendon,  Tenon’s  capsule  and  the  conjunctiva  being  in¬ 
cluded  at  the  same  time.  The  tendon,  which  now  being  held  fast  by 
the  threads,  can  not  slip  back  into  the  orbit,  is  next  divided  close  to 
the  sclera.*  The  upper  of  the  two  threads  is  now  carried  forward  from 
the  conjunctival  wound  along  beneath  the  conjunctiva  as  far  as  the 
upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  where  it  is  brought  out  again.  In  like 
manner  the  lower  thread  is  carried  beneath  the  conjunctiva  to  the 
lower  margin  of  the  cornea ;  then  the  upper  and  lower  threads  are  tied 
separately.  The  tighter  the  threads  are  drawn,  the  farther  is  the  ten¬ 
don  carried  forward.  In  this  way  the  effect  of  the  operaita*  can  be 
regulated.  (7^ 

By  advancement  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  is  bna^^n;  nearer  the 
cornea,  and  thus  there  is  given  to  it  more  power/ewer  the  eye.  The 
farther  forward  the  extremity  of  the  tendon  is  aMaened,  the  greater  is 
the  effect  of  the  operation.  Later  on,  howq^ey^Qie  effect  diminishes, 
for  which  reason  the  operation  is  regulate&in*Smch  a  way  that  at  first 
an  over-correction  is  obtained.  Q 

156,  Indications  for  the  Squint-ope^ions. — 1.  Concomitant  strabis¬ 
mus  is  the  most  important  and  mosjQk’equent  indication  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  squint-operations.  In  imwergent  strabismus  the  operation  is 
indicated  in  all  cases  which*  ^ah  not  be  cured  by  non-surgical  means. 
A  simple  tenotomy  corrects\^quint  of  about  three  or  four  millimetres. 
If  the  strabismic  defleotifiij  is  considerably  greater  than  this  amount,  a 
second  tenotomy  musing performed  in  addition  upon  the  other  eye. 
This  should  be  (htf^iot  sooner  than  fourteen  days,  and  later  if  possi¬ 
ble,  after  the  !bnotomy,  in  order  that  we  may  judge  of  the  final 

*  [Son  the  portion  of  the  tendon  to  the  corneal  side  of  the  suture 


is  exsecte 
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result  of  the  first  operation  and  gauge  the  second  accordingly.  The 
effect  of  the  squint-operation  depends  mainly  upon  the  state  of  the 
antagonist  of  the  contracted  muscle,  whose  task  it  is  to  bring  the  eye 
back  into  its  proper  position  after  the  tenotomy.  When,  after  a 
squint  has  lasted  a  long  time,  the  antagonist  has  lost  a  great  part  of 
its  strength,  the  effect  of  a  simple  tenotomy  is  very  slight.  For  such 
cases  advancement  of  the  antagonists  is  indicated  to  increase  this 
strength. 

In  convergent  strabismus  it  sometimes  happens  that  divergence  of 
the  eyes  sets  in  quite  a  long  time  after  a  successful  operation.  To 
avert  this  danger,  the  strabismic  deflection  should  never  be  completely 
corrected,  but  the  tenotomy  should  rather  be  so  gauged  that  a  slight 
degree  of  inward  squint,  such  as  shall  not  be  perceptible  to  the  laity, 
remains.  After  the  operation  that  convex  glass  is  prescribed  which  is 
demanded  by  the  hypermetropia  that  is  usually  present.  If  the  eye 
which  has  formerly  squinted  is  not  too  amblyopic,  we  also  institute  ex¬ 
ercises  in  the  practice  of  binocular  vision,  partly  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  squint,  partly  to  remove  the  slight  degree  of  convergence  which 
has  been  left. 

In  divergent  strabismus  the  effect  of  tenotomy  is  much  slighter. 
The  correction  here  amounts  to  not  more  than  two  millimetres  on  an 
average,  and,  moreover,  is  afterward  considerably  reduced.  Hence,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  result,  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  considerable  over-correction  of  the  squint.  A  single  tenotomy 
is  hardly  ever  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  we  must  at  least  perform  a 
tenotomy  in  both  eyes,  and  generally  an  advancenm^ffrin  addition.  As 
it  never  happens  that  a  divergent  strabismus  is4|jrontaneously  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  convergent  strabismus,  one  no  fear  of  making 

a  thorough  operation. 


That  form  of  strabismus  divergens 


^develops  from  strabismus 
is  associated  with  consider- 
us,  and  hence  always  requires 


convergens,  after  too  extensive  a  tentf£(T* 
able  enfeeblement  of  the  divided  faitl 
the  advancement  of  the  latter. 

2.  Insufficiency.  Ordinary  it  is  only  insufficiency  of  the  intern i 
that  furnishes  the  occasion  ^^enotomy,  which  is  then  performed  upon 
one  or  both  of  the  ex<&^  ^It  is  done—  (a)  When  the  insufficiency 
causes  the  symptom^  muscular  asthenopia.  ( b )  When  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  threatens  f^^iss  into  strabismus,  (c)  When  the  insufficiency 
exerts  harmful  g^fluence  upon  myopia  by  favoring  the  progress  of  the 
latter.  The  jre^*£ormance  of  tenotomy,  however,  should  not  be  resolved 
upon  until^^ff^non-operative  measures  have  proved  to  be  fruitless. 
Furthei^Mb,  the  insufficiency  must  be  so  considerable  that  it  will  not 
possibiyoe  transformed  into  its  opposite,  or  an  insufficiency  of  the  ex- 
te^tfhl^v  tenotomy ;  we  should  then  have  to  deplore  the  development 
^IFconvergent  strabismus  with  a  tormenting  diplopia  as  a  result  of 
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the  operation.  On  the  whole,  the  performance  of  tenotomy  for  insuf¬ 
ficiency  is  comparatively  rare  at  the  present  time.* 

3.  Paralytic  strabismus.  In  this  the  squint-operation  is  indicated 
only  when  we  are  dealing  with  an  old  paralysis,  the  spontaneous  cure 
of  which  is  no  longer  to  be  counted  upon.  If  the  paralysis  is  com¬ 
plete,  so  that  the  paralyzed  muscle  is  no  longer  able  to  exert  any  effect 
whatever  upon  the  eyeball,  the  operation  is  fruitless.  The  operation  is 
only  of  service  when  the  muscle,  although  enfeebled,  is  still  capable  of 
performing  its  functions,  and  the  strabismic  deflection  is  caused  mainly 
by  the  contracture  of  the  antagonist.  It  is  only  in  the  slightest  cases 
that  we  can  attain  our  object  by  making  a  tenotomy  of  the  contracted 
muscle ;  as  a  rule,  we  must  combine  this  with  advancement  of  the  para¬ 
lyzed  muscle.  In  many  cases  we  operate  not  upon  the  paralyzed  but 
upon  the  sound  eye.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  inferior  rectus  of 
the  right  eye  has  been  left  permanently  enfeebled  by  a  paralysis,  so  that 
troublesome  double  images  are  formed  upon  looking  downward.  In 
this  case  we  may,  by  tenotomy  of  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  left  eye,  also 
limit  its  capacity  for  making  excursions  downward,  and  thus  remove 
the  troublesome  symptom — namely,  the  diplopia. f 

*[In  this  country,  however,  tenotomy  and  advancement  are  pretty  frequently 
performed  for  the  relief  of  insufficiency.  Moreover,  these  operations  are  done  not 
only  for  insufficiency  of  the  interni  (exophoria),  but  also,  and  perhaps  more  fre¬ 
quently,  for  insufficiency  of  the  externi  (esophoria) ;  and  tenotomy  or  advancement 
of  the  inferior  or  superior  rectus  for  vertical  insufficiency  (hyperphoria)  is  also  quite 
common.  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  relief  of  muscular  asthenopia  is  concerned,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  operation  in  vertical  insufficiency  are  both  more  satisfactory  in  their 
immediate  effects,  and  also  more  permanent  than  is  the  case  with  tem&tXny  of  the 
lateral  recti.  As  hyperphoria  is  a  much  more  frequent  conditiomftkarr  formerly 
supposed  (being,  for  example,  found  by  the  translator  in  one^y^l  of  the  cases 
which  he  has  examined),  it  seems  likely  that  some  of  the  pre/i^us  failures  in  the 
treatment  of  muscular  asthenopia  by  operation  have  beemctfiaro  the  failure  to  ap¬ 
preciate  this  important  condition,  the  operator  confiningOwinself  simply  to  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  lateral  insufficiency. — D.] 

f  [This  operation — namely,  tenotomy  of  the  hqjnoSii«mous  muscle  of  the  other  eye 
— was  the  one  recommended  by  the  elder  Yon  GraaJ^in  cases  of  paresis  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  and  inferior  rectus.  Alfred  von  Graefe,  howler,  prefers  in  such  cases  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  paretic  muscle  itself,  a  procgd^lk  which  he  calls  the  “substitution 
operation.”  In  the  case  of  the  other  musd^Xhe  same  authority  has  demonstrated 
that  the  most  serviceable  operation  i^M^itomy  of  the  associated  antagonist — i.  e., 
of  that  muscle  of  the  other  eye  whialTyurns  the  latter  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
muscle  affected  would,  when  in  file  jWrmal  state,  turn  the  eye  to  which  it  belongs. 
Thus,  in  case  of  paresis  of  the  rigffWnternal  rectus,  external  rectus,  superior  oblique, 
and  inferior  oblique,  their  ^^s^fcctive  associated  antagonists — namely,  the  left  ex¬ 
ternal  rectus,  internal  re<  Jt©n:  iferior  rectus,  and  superior  rectus — would  be  divided. 
The  reason  for  this^raimion,  which  Yon  Graefe  calls  the  “  compensating  opera¬ 
tion,”  is  obvious  consider  that  by  division  of  the  associated  antagonist  we 

limit  the  movemantNi  the  sound  eye  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  movement 
of  the  affect^d^mis  limited  by  the  paresis.  Thus,  paresis  of  the  right  inferior  ob¬ 
lique  restrictlSnie  movement  of  the  right  eye  upward  and  outward  (to  the  right), 


no 
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Tenotomy  of  an  ocular  muscle  was  first  tried  by  Stromeyer  upon  the  cadaver 
and  some  years  later  (1889)  was  also  performed  by  Dieffenbach  upon  the  living 
subject.  Dieifenbach  did  not  divide  the  tendon,  but  the  belly  of  the  muscle. 
Hence,  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  the  posterior  half  of  the  muscle  re¬ 
tracted  so  far  that  it  could  never  again  become  attached  to  the  eyeball.  The 
divided  muscle  was  then  completely  paralyzed,  and  when  the  operation  had 
been  performed  upon  a  convergent  strabismus,  the  latter  was  transformed  into  a 
marked  divergent  squint.  Owing  to  such  bad  results,  the  operation  gradually 
fell  into  such  disrepute  that  surgeons  were  on  the  point  of  giving  it  up  again. 
Then  Bohm  proposed  a  new  and  improved  method,  namely — the  division  of  the 
tendon  as  we  practice  it  now.  Yon  Graefe  added  to  this  the  method  of  regulat¬ 
ing  the  operation  with  precision,  showing  how  its  result  could  be  increased 
or  diminished.  Yon  Graefe  performed  the  operation,  and  most  other  operators 
still  perform  it,  somewhat  differently  from  the  way  described  above.  He  did 
not  grasp  the  tendon  with  the  forceps,  but  with  a  hook,  upon  which  he  made 
his  cut  dividing  the  tendon,  and  then  used  a  second  smaller  hook  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exploring  after  undivided  strands  of  tendon. 

Advancement  was  first  performed  by  Gu6rin  and  soon  after  by  Yon  Graefe. 
The  latter  proposed  the  procedure  known  as  the  thread  operation.  This  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  method  above  described  only  in  the  following  particular : 
The  contracted  muscle  is  not  divided  directly  at  its  insertion,  but  somewhat 
behind  it,  so  that  a  short  portion  of  the  tendon  remains  upon  the  sclera. 
Through  this  portion  a  thread  is  passed  by  means  of  which  the  eyeball  can  be 
drawn  as  far  as  desired  toward  the  opposite  side.  After  the  operation  has 
been  finished,  the  ends  of  the  thread  are  fastened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  keep  the  eyeball  in  the  position  desired.  In 
this  way  both  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  increased  and  the  tension  upon 
the  muscle  that  had  been  advanced  is  lessened. 

How  does  tenotomy  of  a  muscle  weaken  the  latter?  Xra;  us  assume  that  a 
tenotomy  has  been  performed  upon  the  right  internul^Jor  bright  convergent 
strabismus.  After  the  division  of  the  tendon,  the  ex^^us  draws  the  eye  out¬ 
ward.  For  this  reason,  and  also  on  account  of  ttf^elastic  contraction  which 
every  divided  muscle  shows,  the  tendon  of  th^L^nyhmus  becomes  attached  far¬ 
ther  back  upon  the  sclera.  The  insertion  of  ^hraiuscle  is  thus  approximated  to 
its  point  of  origin  at  the  optic  foramen,  /Sn^ljie  muscle  is  shortened.  Before 
being  divided,  the  muscle  in  its  relaxed  STfcrte  had  a  certain  length,  from  which 
by  its  contractile  force  it  was  able  /tS^horten  down  to  a  certain  minimum. 
After  the  division  this  minimum  reniams  the  same,  but  the  length  of  the  muscle 
in  the  state  of  relaxation  is  less>wwJce,  the  difference  between  the  state  of  rest 
and  of  maximum  contractmirtS^liminished.  But  this  difference  corresponds 
to  the  power  of  adduction  Jojee  ye,  which,  accordingly,  is  permanently  reduced 

and  also  restricts  the  fctajion  of  its  vertical  meridian  outward  (to  the  right) ;  and 
tenotomy  of  the  associated  antagonist  (left  superior  rectus)  restricts  the  movement 
of  the  left  eye  ummbf  and  inward  (to  the  right),  and  also  restricts  the  rotation  of  its 
vertical  meridiAjfcnward  (to  the  right).  In  paresis  of  the  superior  and  inferior  ob¬ 
liques  the^^ehsating  operation  alone  is  sufficient ;  in  paresis  of  the  external  and 
internal^^i,  the  compensating  operation  (tenotomy  of  the  internal  or  external 
rectus  tof  the  other  eye)  usually  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  tenotomy  of  the  in- 
ten»a^?^ external  rectus  of  the  same  eye  (“  equilibrating  operation  ”),  and  often  also 
%y  advancement  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  itself. — D.] 
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after  the  tenotomy.  We  can  readily  convince  ourselves  that  after  an  operation, 
the  eye  can  not  be  brought  inward  as  far  as  it  could  before;  indeed,  it  is 
from  this  fact  that  we  determine  whether  the  operation  has  been  successful. 

It  is  hence  clear  that  the  correction  of  the  faulty  position  due  to  the  squint 
is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  adduction.  In  fact,  the  loss  in  the  motility 
inward  is  always  greater  than  the  gain  in  the  position  of  the  eye.  The  former 
loss,  however,  is  ordinarily  of  no  importance,  since  in  convergent  strabismus 
the  adductive  power  is  abnormally  great.  Hence,  even  if  it  is  reduced  by  the 
operation  to  a  point  somewhat  below  its  mean  value,  this  reduction  would  still 
fail  to  become  noticeable  except  when  the  eyes  were  in  the  extreme  lateral  posi¬ 
tion.  But  the  case  is  different  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  correct  a  marked 
strabismic  deflection  by  a  very  thoroughgoing  tenotomy  of  the  internus,  with 
which  there  would  necessarily  be  associated  a  considerable  'diminution  of  the 
power  of  adduction.  We  would  then,  it  is  true,  have  the  eyes  in  a  correct 
position  while  the  gaze  is  directed  straight  forward ;  but  as  soon  as  the  patient 
wishes  to  look  toward  the  side  upon  which  the  tenotomy  has  been  performed 
(e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  right  convergent  strabismus,  to  the  left),  the  eye  that  has  been 
operated  upon  would  not  be  able  to  follow  the  movement  properly.  When  the 
eyes  are  cast  in  this  direction,  divergent  strabismus  would  appear  just  as  in  the 
case  of  a  paralysis  of  the  internus.  Hence,  we  ought  not  to  try  to  compensate 
for  a  marked  strabismic  deflection  by  a  unilateral  operation,  but  must  distribute 
the  operation  between  the  two  eyes.  A  tenotomy  is  first  made  upon  the  squint¬ 
ing  eye,  and  some  weeks  later  upon  the  sound  eye.  Thus,  by  adding  the  effects 
of  the  two  operations  w'e  obtain  the  desired  effect,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
get  only  an  inconsiderable  reduction  of  the  adducting  power  in  each  eye.  The 
performance  of  a  tenotomy  upon  the  sound  eye  is  the  more  justified,  in  that  this 
eye  also  shows  a  pathological  increase  of  adducting  power,  because  patients  with 
inward  squint  always  innervate  both  interni  too  strongly  (see  page  578). 

We  can  form  beforehand  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  effect*  of  a  simple 
tenotomy.  This  effect  depends  essentially  upon  the  condition  of^IreUntagonist 
of  the  contracted  muscle.  The  more  powerful  this  is  the  gS^&r  will  be  its 
ability  to  bring  the  eye  into  the  correct  position  after  thc./h^i'sion  of  the  con¬ 
tracted  muscle.  But  for  the  force  of  the  muscles  we  hara^  sure  gauge  in  the 
amount  of  the  lateral  excursion  (abduction  and  adducl$A*f  which  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  (see  page  535).  This  measurement,  therefo^J©uld  be  performed  before 
every  squint-operation ;  then,  when  the  desired  V^^t  nas  been  secured  by  the 
operation,  this  effect  can  be  still  further  incr^Stad  or  be  diminished  by  appro¬ 


priate  means  (regulation  of  the  effect). 
The  methods  of  increasing  the  effect 
1.  Relaxation  of  the  lateral  inmgi\ 
is  meant  the  connection  which, 
Tenon’s  capsule,  exists  betwee 
persists  after  tenotomy,  sinceCth 


00  operation  are : 

of  the  tendon.  By  this  latter  term 
spot  where  the  tendon  passes  through 
Tse  two  structures.  This  connection  still 
lendon  is  divided  inside  of  Tenon’s  capsule. 


In  this  way  is  explained  the  faE£  that  the  muscle,  although  separated  from  the 
eyeball,  has  not  yet  losOffS&tion  upon  the  latter,  since  it  still  moves  Tenon’s 
capsule,  and  thus  indiAcfly  the  eye  as  well.  By  the  lateral  invagination,  too, 
the  tendon  is  kenfcifcfter  its  division  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sclera,  so  that  it  can 
become  reattaclfed^b  it.  The  more  this  connection  is  interfered  with,  the  more 
will  the  tend^Ji  retract  and  the  farther  back  will  be  the  point  at  which  it  be¬ 
comes  reafhSShel  to  the  eyeball.  Accordingly,  we  can  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
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operation  by  dividing  the  connective  tissue  on  both  sides  of  the  tendon  and 
setting  the  tendon  itself  free.  We  should  not,  however,  proceed  so  far  as  to 
separate  the  tendon  completely  from  Tenon’s  capsule,  since  in  that  case  it  would 
retract  altogether  into  the  orbit  and  would  not  again  form  an  adhesion  with 
the  eyeball.  We  might  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Dieffenbacli’s  operation,  have  to 
deplore  an  excessive  result. 

2.  Insertion  of  a  suture  which  reinforces  the  action  of  the  antagonist  (Yon 
Graefe,  Knapp).  In  tenotomy  of  the  internus  the  suture  is  applied  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  eyeball.  The  thread  is  introduced  close  to  the  external  margin  of 
the  cornea  and  parallel  with  it.  One  end  of  the  thread  is  afterward  passed  from 
within  outward  through  the  external  commissure,  and  is  then  tied  to  the  other 
end.  The  tighter  the  thread  is  drawn  while  being  tied  the  more  will  the  eye  be 
rolled  outward.  In  tenotomy  of  the  externus  the  suture  must  be  inserted  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  eyeball. 

3.  Advancement  of  Tenon's  capsule  (De  Wecker).  This  is  performed  over  the 
antagonist  whose  action  it  is  desired  to  strengthen — i.  e.,  in  convergent  strabis¬ 
mus  over  the  externus.  We  proceed  as  in  advancement  of  the  tendon,  exposing 
it  and  passing  threads  through  it  and  the  conjunctiva,  which  draw  the  tendon 
forward  and  Tenon’s  capsule  along  with  it.  From  advancement  this  method  is 
mainly  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  tendon  itself  is  not  divided. 

To  diminish  the  effect  of  the  operation  the  following  means  are  at  our  com¬ 
mand  : 

1.  When  the  suture  is  applied  which  is  designed  to  close  the  wound  in  the 
conjunctiva,  a  wide  and  deep  grasp  is  taken  upon  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  the 
needle  is  passed  through  Tenon’s  capsule  as  well.  Then,  when  the  knot  is 
drawn  tight,  the  tendon  is  drawn  forward  a  little  along  with  the  conjunctiva. 

2.  If  it  is  apparent  that  the  divided  muscle  has  suffered  too  great  impair¬ 
ment  of  its  action,  its  end  must  be  grasped  and  attached  again  farther  forward 
by  means  of  threads.  This  event  occurs  when  the  connep^Vn  of  the  muscle 
with  Tenon’s  capsule  has  been  loosened  to  too  great  ,t<*it,  or  when  the 
operation  has  been  done  for  a  very  slight  strabismic  R^fation.  It  is,  in  fact, 
better  to  leave  very  slight  cases  of  squint  unoperate^rti^hn.  It  is  true  that  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  modify  the  tenotomy^  fat  its  action  shall  be  very 
slight,  the  aim  being  to  effect  this  by  leaving fibers  of  the  tendon  undi¬ 
vided  (Yon  Graefe  and  Abadie*).  Such  a/prar^l  tenotomy  has,  however,  had 
no  permanent  result  whatever.  We  canJcoiMnce  ourselves  of  this  fact  in  those 
cases  in  which  some  fibers  of  the  tendctfTwe  unintentionally  left.  In  such  cases 
the  effect  of  the  operation  disappear  Completely  after  some  length  of  time. 
The  fibers  which  remain  in  place^fiA&»fmt  the  tendon  from  retracting,  so  that  it 
becomes  reattached  to  the  sqlefaW|he  same  spot  as  before. 

As  regards  the  final  resff^Rses  behave  differently.  The  most  frequent  out¬ 
come  is  that  the  effect  operation  increases  somewhat  in  the  first  few  days, 

then  diminishing  again^^d  ultimately  becoming  less  than  at  first.  Sometimes 
the  diminution  p^og^ds  so  far  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  almost  com¬ 
pletely  disappeara-^tfi  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated.  This  is  particularly 
apt  to  be  th$  divergent  strabismus.  In  convergent  strabismus,  on  the 

contrary,  it^A$fetimes  happens  that  the  effect  slowly  but  steadily  increases  until 
finally  di^^»ent  strabismus  supervenes.  This  may  take  place  even  years  after- 
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*  [And  in  this  country,  G.  T.  Stevens,  of  New  York.] 
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ward.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible,  either  before  or  directly  after  the  oper¬ 
ation,  to  foresee  with  certainty  which  of  these  occurrences  is  going  to  ensue,  so 
that  we  can  not  at  once  take  measures  to  combat  them. 

Among  the  unpleasant  results  which  sometimes  accompany  tenotomy  is 
sinking  in  of  the  caruncle ,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  far  back.  This 
condition  develops  only  after  tenotomy  of  the  internus,  and  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  muscle  as  it  retracts  draws  the  conjunctiva  of  the  inner  half  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  after  it.  This  can  be  prevented  if  the  conjunctival  wound  is  closed  with  a 
suture  and  the  conjunctiva  thus  kept  in  its  proper  place.  Impairment  of  the 
cosmetic  result  may  also  be  produced  by  exophthalmus.  This  originates  from 
the  fact  that  after  division  of  one  of  the  recti  the  eye  is  not  retracted  into  the 
orbit  with  as  much  force  as  formerly.  For  the  same  reason  a  slight  degree  of 
exophthalmus  is  observed  not  infrequently  in  paralyses  of  the  recti.  The  ex¬ 
ophthalmus  can  not  be  removed,  but  when  it  has  a  disfiguring  effect  it  can  be 
concealed,  for  in  exophthalmus  of  such  a  slight  degree  as  is  here  the  case  the 
conspicuous  thing  is  not  so  much  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  as  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  palpebral  fissure  which  is  caused  by  the  protrusion,  and  this  lat¬ 
ter  defect  can  be  corrected  by  shortening  the  palpebral  fissure  at  the  outer  angle 
of  the  eye  (tarsorrhaphy).  During  the  after-treatment  of  a  squint-operation 
there  is  not  infrequently  formed  a  nodule  of  granulation ,  growing  out  of  the 
sclera  at  the  site  of  the  conjunctival  wound.  Subsequently  this  becomes  con¬ 
stricted  at  its  base  and  ultimately  falls  off.  It  may  also  be  snipped  off  with  the 
scissors. 

Serious  accidents ,  such  as  suppuration  of  the  wound,  exudation  into  Tenon’s 
space,  with  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  actual  panophthalmitis,  can  only 
occur  when  the  wound  has  been  infected  during  the  operation.  At  the  present 
time  these  accidents  are  among  the  greatest  of  rarities.  If  we  should  perform 
the  .operation  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  and  at  the  same  time  are  dealing 
with  an  unruly  patient,  it  may  happen  to  us  to  perforate  the  sctera.  If  the 
operation  has  been  performed  aseptically,  this  accident  will,  as£^MV  pass  over 
without  producing  any  bad  results.  In  general,  tenotomy ^Kybarefully  per¬ 
formed,  may  be  said  to  be  perfectly  free  from  danger;  ap^rt;  is  one  of  the 
operations  for  which  patients  (especially  those  of  the^^pphile  sex)  are  most 
grateful. 

An  indication  for  tenotomy,  although,  to  be^jQa  rare  one,  is  found  m 
those  cases  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  make x^Jowboma  upward  for  optical 
purposes.  Such  a  coloboma,  when  the  palna^ral  fissure  is  open  only  to  the 
ordinary  extent,  is  covered  by  the  upper  lid.vJVlost  patients  soon  learn  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  coloboma  by  raising  the  lid  strmffljy ;  but,  if  they  should  be  unable  to 
do  this,  a  tenotomy  would  have  to  bgG]«formed  upon  the  superior  rectus,  so 
that  the  inferior  rectus  may  depre^^^b  eye  and  bring  the  coloboma  into  the 
palpebral  fissure.  Obviously  thi^sKould  only  be  done  when  the  other  eye  is 
blind,  as  otherwise  diplopia  woiJa  i develop  just  as  in  case  of  paralysis. 


II.  ^^CLEATION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

166.  Enuclea&jG^  consists  in  shelling  the  eyeball  out  of  Tenon’s 
capsule,  the  c&^lhictiva  and  all  the  tissues  ad  joining  the  eyeball  being 
left  behind.  xYtonnet  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
this  opqraK^bVhich  he  did  upon  the  basis  of  his  studies  upon  Tenon’s 
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capsule  (which  hence  is  also  called  Bonnet’s  capsule).  Before  this, 
operators  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  the  eyeball,  together  with  the 
neighboring  soft  parts,  out  with  a  knife  in  a  way  not  very  different 
from  that  in  which  a  butcher  is  accustomed  to  do  it.  This  much  more 
radical  operation,  which  is  called  extirpatio  bulbi ,  is  at  the  present 
time  performed  only  in  those  cases  in  which  malignant  neoplasms  have 
grown  out  from  the  eyeball  into  the  tissues  of  the  orbit  so  that  a  sim¬ 
ple  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  is  no  longer  practicable.  By  exenteration 
of  the  orbit  (exenteratio  orbitae)  is  meant  a  scooping  out  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  entire  orbit,  so  that  nothing  but  the  bony  walls  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  left.  This  operation,  too,  is  performed  only  for  malignant  new 
growths. 

Enucleation ,  as  done  by  Arlt,  is  performed  as  follows  :  The  patient 
is  anesthetized,  and  the  lids  are  separated  by  Desmarre’s  retractors. 
For  the  operation  itself  a  fixation-forceps  and  a  pair  of  straight  scis¬ 
sors,  which  should  have  one  branch  blunt  and  the  other  sharp-pointed, 
are  employed.  If  the  operation  is  performed  on  the  left  eye,  the  con¬ 
junctiva  close  to  the  external  margin  of  the  cornea  is  first  picked  up 
and  incised.  From  this  wound  as  a  starting-point  the  conjunctiva  is 
divided  all  round  the  cornea,  and  then  it  is  loosened  from  its  connec¬ 
tions  still  farther  back.  Then  the  external  rectus  is  grasped  with  the 
forceps  and  divided  behind  the  latter,  so  that  a  stump  of  tendon  re¬ 
mains  attached  to  the  sclera.  This  serves  to  hold  the  eye  with,  during 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  operation,  which  consists  in  the  division 
of  the  rest  of  the  ocular  muscles  and  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  blunt- 
pointed  branch  of  the  scissors  is  passed  beneath  tJA  tendon  of  the 
superior  rectus,  and  the  latter  is  taken  up  upoiH^JeJ  scissors  and  is 
divided  close  to  the  sclera  by  a  single  snip.  TheJJke  is  done  with  the 
inferior  rectus.  Then  the  scissors,  closed,  ar^xmssed  from  the  outer 
side  in  behind  the  eyeball  to  feel  for  the  nerve,  which  when  the 
eyeball  is  drawn  forward  is  put  upomUh|KTretch  so  as  to  form  a  hard 
cord.  When  the  optic  nerve  is  feltj^ybscissors  are  opened  and  the 
nerve  is  cut  off  as  close  as  possih&yto  the  eyeball.  As  soon  as  this  is 
done  the  eye  can  be  pulled  out  outlie  orbit  (luxated)  in  front  of  the 
lids.  Then  the  remaining  sJAultures  attached  to  the  eyeball  (the  in¬ 
ternal  rectus  and  the  two^WJ^ne  muscles)  are  divided  as  close  as  can 
be  to  the  eyeball.  WitlMffis  act  the  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  is  com¬ 
plete.  A  wound  cairftwi  now  presented,  which  is  bounded  behind  by 
Tenon’s  capsule,  in^ont  by  the  detached  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball. 
Through  the  ifi^pn  of  the  latter,  which  corresponds  to  the  limbus  of 
the  con j unci  thread  is  passed  alternately  in  and  out,  so  that  a 
suture  i^Aned  like  the  string  of  a  tobacco-bag,  and  when  this  is 
drawn  t^&the  conjunctiva  is  completely  closed.  Then  by  the  use  of 
a  presAre-bandage  we  take  care  that  the  conjunctiva  shall  be  pressed 
agah^t  Tenon’s  capsule,  so  that  it  may  become  united  with  it. 
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In  the  right  eye  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way,  except 
that  the  detachment  of  the  conjunctiva  is  begun  at  the  inside  of  the 
cornea,  and  the  internal  rectus  is  the  first  thing  to  be  divided.  This 
slight  difference  between  the  operation  upon  the  right  eye  and  that 
upon  the  left  is  explained  by  the  act  that  we  try  always  to  cut  from 
right  to  left  with  the  scissors,  as  this  is  the  more  handy  way  of  doing. 

Healmg  takes  place  after  enucleation  without  suppuration  and  by 
primary  union.  The  cavity  which  remains  after  the  removal  of  the 
eyeball  is  lined  by  Tenon’s  capsule,  the  raw,  inner  surface  of  which  is 
presented  to  our  view.  Upon  it  can  be  recognized  the  divided  ends  of 
the  ocular  muscles,  and  at  its  most  posterior  part  the  cross-section  of 
the  optic  nerve  surrounded  by  some  orbital  fat.  This  raw  surface  is 
covered  by  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  which  after  being  detached  from 
the  eyeball  hangs  down  so  as  to  form  the  anterior  wall  of  the  wound- 
cavity,  and  is  then  carried  into  the  latter,  so  that  its  posterior,  raw 
surface  gets  to  lie  against  the  anterior,  raw  surface  of  Tenon’s  capsule. 
The  aperture  which  the  conjunctiva  has  in  its  center  corresponding  to 
the  cornea  has  been  already  closed  by  the  tobacco-bag  suture.  Hence, 
there  is  no  raw  spot  remaining  uncovered. 

Enucleation,  if  performed  in  an  aseptic  manner,  is  an  operation 
perfectly  devoid  of  danger.  The  haemorrhage  ordinarily  is  slight,  so 
as  to  require  no  other  measures  for  its  arrest  than  the  application  of  a 
pressure-bandage  upon  the  closed  lids.  In  case  the  bleeding  is  more 
profuse,  a  tampon  of  iodoform  gauze  must  be  introduced  into  the  orbit 
itself.  Under  normal  conditions  the  operation-wound  heals  within 
less  than  a  week.  Purulent  inflammation  (phlegmon)  of  the  orbital 
tissue  occurs  after  enucleation  only  when  the  wound  h^(be^n  infected. 
When  enucleation  is  performed  upon  an  eye  in  whicl^^fnophthalpitis 
is  present,  purulent  meningitis  with  a  fatal  issue  sqtffi^fcimes  sets  in  after 
the  operation.  Panophthalmitis,  therefore,  is  a  ^Qjra-indication  against 
enucleation  (see  page  322). 

The  prothesis  ( artificial  eye)  should  \n$ ibe  inserted  sooner  than 
fourteen  days  at  earliest  after  the  operation.  It  consists  of  a  shell  of 
glass,  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  tlm-anterior  division  of  the  eyeball, 
and  which  is  retained  in  place  be  the  lids.  After  an  enucleation 
which  has  healed  in  the  normpN^iy  there  is  found  a  cavity  clothed 
with  conjunctiva,  which,  be&hSthe  upper  and  lower  lid,  is  converted 
into  a  deep  furrow  corr^po^aing  to  the  fornix  conjunctive.  It  is  into 
this  furrow  that  the  uppeMmd  lower  rims  of  the  artificial  eye  are  insert¬ 
ed.  The  deeper  the^fMJow  is  the  better  will  it  keep  the  artificial  eye  in 
place.  For  this  j^Qn  we  take  care  in  operating  to  preserve  the  bulbar 
conjunctiva  a^Mch  as  possible.  In  cases  in  which  we  are  compelled 
to  remove  p1^H)f  the  conjunctiva,  the  portion  which  remains  may  be 
drawn  inh^he  cavity  by  cicatrization,  so  that  the  fornix  is  made  pro- 
portioma&^fy  ^shallower.  In  this  way  it  may  become  impossible  for  an 
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artificial  eye  to  be  worn.  The  artificial  eye  moves  conjointly  with  the 
other  eye,  although  its  excursions  are  smaller ;  for  the  ocular  mus¬ 
cles,  although  detached  from  the  eyeball,  still  retain  their  connection 
with  Tenon’s  capsule.  They  move  the  latter  in  the  same  direction 
that  the  other  eye  is  moving  in,  and  with  Tenon’s  capsule  they  move 
both  the  conjunctiva  which  lines  it  and  the  artificial  eye  which  rests 
upon  the  conjunctiva. 

167.  The  indications  for  enucleation  are  : 

1.  Malignant  tumors  upon  or  in  the  eyeball,  provided  they  can  not 
be  removed  by  a  less  radical  operation  with  retention  of  the  eyeball. 
In  tumors  which  develop  in  the  posterior  section  of  the  eyeball  (glio¬ 
mata  of  the  optic  nerve  and  sarcomata  of  the  chorioid)  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  new  growth  is  in  process  of  transmission  backward  along 
the  optic  nerve.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  optic  nerve  is  not  divided 
close  to  the  eye,  but  as  far  back  as  possible.  After  the  enucleation  has 
been  performed,  the  cross-section  of  the  piece  of  nerve  attached  to  the 
eyeball  is  examined.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  attacked  by  the  new 
growth,  the  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  which  has  been  left  in  the  orbit 
must  also  be  sought  for  and  exsected. 

2.  Injuries.  Enucleation  is  performed  at  once  (primary  enuclea¬ 
tion),  when  such  a  considerable  injury  is  present  that  the  eye  is  lost 
beyond  peradventure.  This  is  the  case  in  extensive  laceration  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  with  evacuation  of  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  globe.  By  enucleation  in  such  a  case  we  spare  the  patient 
the  panophthalmitis  that  otherwise  awaits  him,  or  the  tedious  and  pain¬ 
ful  process  of  shrinking  of  the  eye. 

If  the  injury  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  pres^^tron  of  the  eye, 
at  least  as  far  as  its  form  is  concerned,  is  not  altogw<^CT  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  we  try  first  to  save  the  eye  by  initiating  form  of  treatment 
which  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  injurH^-lf,  nevertheless,  inflam¬ 
mation  develops,  and  the  vision  of  the  i«  absolutely  abolished,  the 
indication  then  is  to  perform  enucteaWn  (secondary  enucleation)  in 
order  to  prevent  sympathetic  inflanwraRion  of  the  other  eye.  Enuclea¬ 
tion  should  also  be  performed  upc®.  rftose  eyes  which  have  been  blinded 
by  inflammation  in  consequeratejm  an  unsuccessful  cataract- operation. 

3.  Irido-cyclitis ,  atrojrfuOpwie  eyeball ,  and  phthisis  bulbi  furnish 
an  indication  for  enu cl eaifw^ whenever  sympathetic  ophthalmia  threat¬ 
ens  to  occur,  or  has  atfeapy  broken  out.  And  even  a  condition  of  pain¬ 
fulness  in  the  eye  whicn  can  not  be  relieved  in  any  other  way  demands 
the  performance*>^enucleation.  This  is  upon  the  supposition  that 
all  hope  foi;  warning  or  restoring  a  serviceable  degree  of  ^vision  has 
disappeare^So 

4.  Glambma  absolutum,  when  it  is  associated  with  continual  pain, 

and  other  less  radical  operations  have  either  been  already  per- 

fojm&rwithout  success  or  are  impracticable. 
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5.  Ectasia  of  the  eyeball.  When  the  eyeball  is  very  much  increased 
in  size  either  by  large  staphylomata  of  the  cornea  or  sclera,  or  by 
hydrophthalmus,  it  torments  the  patient  by  giving  rise  to  continual 
attacks  of  irritation,  by  preventing  the  closure  of  the  lids,  and  by  pro¬ 
ducing  disfigurement.  Enucleation  is  then  indicated  provided  the  eye¬ 
ball  can  not  be  diminished  in  size  in  any  other  way  (e.  g.,  by  a  staphy¬ 
loma-operation). 

6.  Hcemorrhage  which  comes  from  an  eye  that  has  been  operated 
upon  or  that  has  been  ruptured,  and  which  can  be  arrested  in  no  other 
way. 

7.  Cosmetic  considerations  sometimes  furnish  the  indication  for  the 
removal  of  a  blinded  and  very  disfiguring  eye,  so  as  to  allow  an  artificial 
eye  to  be  worn  in  its  stead. 

Many  operators  use  the  squint-hook  for  performing  enucleation.  The  ten¬ 
dons  that  are  to  be  detached  are  grasped  with  this,  drawn  out,  and  divided 
upon  the  hook.  This  method  is  easier,  but  also  more  elaborate  and  more  tedi¬ 
ous,  than  the  method  which  Arlt  devised  of  picking  up  and  dividing  the  tendons 
with  the  scissors  directly. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  have  to  enucleate  an  eyeball  which  itself  is 
not  diseased — e.  g.,  in  the  removal  of  large  tumors  from  the  orbit  when  the 
eyeball  is  so  much  in  the  way  as  to  prevent  the  radical  extirpation  of  the  new 
growth.  Again,  the  eye  is  sometimes  deprived  of  all  its  supporting  structures 
by  extensive  operations  in  its  vicinity,  and  would  thus  be  left  quite  denuded. 
In  this  case,  too,  it  is  better  to  remove  it  at  the  same  time  that  we  do  the  opera¬ 
tion,  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  be  destroyed  by  panophthalmitis. 

The  artificial  eye  should  be  taken  from  the  orbit  every  night  and  be  well 
cleaned.  In  time  it  loses  its  luster,  and  must  then  be  replacedj^wa  new  one. 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  conjunctiva  is  throwiH^tc^a  state  of 
catarrhal  inflammation  by  the  mechanical  irritation  which  thj^fttificial  eye  sets 
up.  Then  the  wearing  of  the  latter  must  be  restricted  to  hours  each  day, 

or  given  up  altogether  for  a  while,  and  the  conjunct^y^ycatarrh  must  receive 
appropriate  treatment.  But  the  opposite  of  this  i^iS^of  things  also  occurs — 
namely,  that,  through  wearing  an  artificial  eye^  tipwfles  that  were  formerly 
present  are  made  to  disappear.  This  is  the^easfc^hen,  after  an  enucleation, 
the  lids  sink  back  and  an  entropion  developsQjpconsequence  of  which  the  cilia, 
which  are  directed  inward,  irritate  the /oenjunctiva.  By  the  insertion  of  an 
artificial  eye  the  lids  receive  support ;  tjmjmtropion  disappears,  and  with  it  van¬ 
ishes  the  condition  of  irritation  in^Di^^0|unctiva. 

The  artificial  eye  may  be  worjN^Ju only  in  an  empty  orbit  but  also  over  the 
eyeball.  The  only  prerequisite  k-^hat  the  eyeball  shall  be  diminished  in  size, 
either  as  a  whole  through  atiVpny  or  phthisis,  or  at  least  in  its  anterior  division 
through  applauatio  corrt^Jor  as  a  consequence  of  ablation  of  a  staphyloma  of 
the  cornea.  An  artifictfilV^ye  when  resting  upon  the  natural  eyeball  has  a  par¬ 
ticularly  deceptive^d^natural  appearance,  and  also  moves  quite  perfectly  with 
the  eye  which  H&^jbneath  it ;  while  an  artificial  eye  which  rests  in  an  empty 
orbit  always  ajepekrs  a  little  too  small  and  too  deeply  seated,  and,  moreover, 
does  not  well.  Hence,  for  cosmetic  reasons,  enucleation  should  be  per¬ 

formed  tmly  when  it  is  absolutely  required,  and  in  other  cases  methods  of  operat- 
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ing— such  as  staphyloma-operations — should  be  preferred  which  preserve  the 
eyeball,  although  in  a  diminished  form.  Unfortunately,  the  stump  of  an  eye 
does  not  always  bear  an  artificial  eye  over  it.  It  may  become  irritated  by  the 
latter  so  as  to  get  inflamed  and  painful;  and,  indeed,  cases  of  sympathetic  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  other  eye  have  been  actually  known  to  result  from  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  stump  produced  by  the  artificial  eye.  In  such  cases  either  the  artifi¬ 
cial  eye  must  be  laid  aside,  or  the  too  painful  stump  must  be  enucleated. 

Inasmuch  as  the  artificial  eye  acquires  such  a  cosmetic  advantage  from  being 
placed  upon  the  shrunken  eyeball,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  replace  enu¬ 
cleation  by  an  operation  which  does  leave  a  stump  in  the  orbit.  This  operation 
is  exenteratio  bulbi.  According  to  Alfred  von  Graefe’s  method,  it  is  performed 
in  the  following  way :  In  the  first  place,  the  cornea  together  with  an  adjacent 
zone  of  the  sclera  is  removed  by  first  incising  the  sclera  near  the  limbus  with  a 
knife,  and  then  detaching  it  by  a  circular  cut  with  the  scissors.  Then  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  eyeball  which  has  thus  been  opened  are  scooped  cleanly  out  with  a 
sharp  spoon,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclera  lies  exposed.  Lastly,  the 
opening  is  closed  again  by  means  of  sutures  passing  through  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  cut  edges  of  the  sclera.* 

In  the  endeavor  to  be  as  conservative  as  possible,  observers  have  also  tried 
to  replace  enucleation  by  the  division  of  the  nerves  going  to  the  eye.  This 
operation  is  optico-ciliary  neurotomy  (Boucheron,  Sch filer).  First  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  over  the  internal  rectus  and  then  the  muscle  itself  are  divided.  From  the 
wound  thus  made  the  scissors  are  passed  backward  to  the  optic  nerve,  which  is 
divided  as  far  back  as  possible.  It  is  then  possible  to  rotate  the  eyeball  so  far 
outward  that  its  posterior  segment  together  with  the  stump  of  the  optic  nerve 
shall  appear  in  the  wound.  The  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  still  attached  to  the 
sclera  is  then  removed  close,  to  the  latter,  so  that,  supposing  the  nerve  was 
divided  well  back  the  first  time,  a  long  piece  of  it  is  resectecL  Next,  the  pos¬ 
terior  section  of  the  eyeball  as  far  forward  as  the  equator  from  all  tis¬ 

sues  attached  to  it,  in  doing  which  most  of  the  ciliao^erves  are  divided. 
Then  the  eyeball  is  returned  to  its  place  in  Tenon’s  ca^dl,  and  fixed  there  by 
uniting  the  divided  ends  of  the  internal  rectus  and  th^Sshvided  conjunctiva  with 
sutures.  After  the  operation  is  completed  a  prorefc)dbandage  is  applied. 

Obviously  neither  exenteration  of  the  ev^lp  nor  neurotomy  can  replace 
enucleation  when  there  are  malignant  nefohjsms  present  in  the  eye.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  might  be  substituted  ife  mis  operation  when  we  are  dealing 
with  eyes  which  are  to  be  removed  bec^iyk  of  being  painful,  or  on  account  of  a 
threatening  sympathetic  inflammation  Neither  method  of  operation,  however, 
has  proved  to  be  perfectly  relifrttfcj^  The  pain  not  infrequently  returns,  and 
sympathetic  ophthalmia,  to<^0^4reen  observed  after  both  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Added  to  this  is  the^^t  that  these  operations  are  more  difficult  to  per¬ 
form  than  enucleatior^iyd/ require  a  considerably  longer  time  for  healing. 
They  will  therefore  pVajrably  never  displace  enucleation,  although  they  may 
sometimes  be  indi  in  special  cases. 

Exenteration  tfwte  orbit  is  performed  as  follows :  After  the  patient  is  anses- 
_  ♦  - - - - - - 

*  [In  ^^is  called  Mule's  operation ,  a  glass  bead  is  inserted  into  the  eyeball 
after  thetexebteration  of  the  latter,  and  then  the  opening  in  the  sclera  is  closed  by 
sutu^w^he  bead  (or  “  artificial  vitreous  ”)  thus  remains  permanently  inclosed  in 
t§&  sutinp. — D.l 
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thetized,  the  external  commissure  of  the  lids  is  split  to  a  point  over  the  external 
margin  of  the  orbit.  By  this  procedure  the  lids  are  made  freely  movable,  and 
can  be  turned  back,  the  one  up  the  other  down,  so  as  to  admit  as  free  access 
as  possible  to  the  orbit.  Then  the  soft  parts  behind  the  everted  lids  are  di¬ 
vided  with  the  scalpel  down  to  the  bony  margin  of  the  orbit.  From  this  as  a 
starting-point  the  periosteum  is  detached  from  the  bone  all  round  down  to  the 
apex  of  the  orbit.  The  entire  contents  of  the  orbit  now  form  a  wedge  which 
lies  free  in  the  latter,  and  is  attached  only  at  the  optic  foramen  by  means  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  ophthalmic  artery.  This  pedicle  is  best  divided  by  some 
blunt  instrument,  so  as  to  avoid  haemorrhage  from  the  artery.  Should  the  latter 
bleed  in  spite  of  this,  it  must  be  cauterized  with  Pacquelin’s  thermo-cautery  or 
with  the  galvano- cautery,  since  ligation  of  this  artery  is  impossible  for  technical 
reasons.  Next,  all  shreds  of  tissue  still  attached  to  the  bone  are  removed,  so 
that  the  latter  is  completely  denuded.  Then  the  orbit,  after  suitable  irrigation 
with  a  disinfecting  fluid,  is  packed  with  tampons  of  iodoform  gauze,  and  a  light 
pressure-bandage  is  applied  over  it. 

III.  Operations  por  Trichiasis. 

168.  The  number  of  operative  methods  proposed  for  the  relief  of 
trichiasis  (and  distichiasis)  is  extremely  large.  Many  of  the  procedures 
advocated  are,  however,  distinguished  only  by  trifling  details  from  each 
other,  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  at  length  only  some  few  of 
the  methods  which  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  main  types  of 
operation. 

Of  any  good  trichiasis  operation  it  must  be  demanded  that  it  re¬ 
lieve  the  faulty  position  of  the  cilia  and  prevent  a  return  to  this  posi¬ 
tion  (a  relapse).  Circumstances  being  the  same,  prefereitae  will  be 
given  to  that  method  which  attains  this  result  with  the  lWjSamount  of 
disfigurement.  The  obvious  procedure  for  surgeons  ho  hit  upon 
consisted  in  simply  removing  that  part  of  the  litfV^hich  bears  the 
cilia  (ablation  of  the  zone  of  hair-follicles).  B^Olnce  the  results  of 
this  method  of  operating  leave  much  to  be  d d(M,  it  was  so  modified 
that  the  zone  of  hair-follicles  was  not  remowQd) Irlit  simply  displaced  in 
such  a  way  that  the  cilia  took  on  the  dimkjon  desired  (transplantation 
of  the  zone  of  hair-follicles).  By  these  rhAliods  the  trouble  is  removed, 
but  without  its  cause — namely,  theiWp&rtion  of  the  tarsus — being  done 
away  with.  Hence,  still  others^/pW/ved  the  idea  of  curing  trichiasis 
by  giving  the  distorted  tarsusJ^normal  shape  again  (straightening  of 
the  tarsus).  Upon  some  /STie^of  these  principles  depend  most  of  the 
known  operations  for  trmnfecsis. 

1.  Ablation  of  thef&Qe  of  Hair -follicles  by  Flavor's  Method.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  operation  firm  support  upon  which  the  cutting  can  be 

done  must  be  beneath  the  lid.  For  this  purpose  a  lamina  of 

horn  is  emploweH^  which  is  pushed  beneath  the  lid,  the  lamina  being 
either  in  H^ample  form  of  J iiger’s  horn-plate  or  in  the  complicated 
form  oKKStapp’s  blepharostat  [lid-clamp],  in  which  the  lid  is  kept 
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pressed  against  a  horn-plate  by  means  of  a  metal  ring.*  After  insert¬ 
ing  the  horn-plate  an  incision  is  made  with  the  lance-knife  (or  with  a 
scalpel)  in  the  intermarginal  space,  and  in  fact  in  that  gray  line  which 
separates  the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands  from  the  roots  of  the 
cilia  (i,  Fig.  93).  When  we  make  the  incision  here  we  get  into  the 
loose  connective  tissue  which  lies  between  the  tarsus  and  the  muscular 
fibers  of  the  orbicularis,  and  which  is  readily  divided.  We  thus  split 
the  lid  into  two  laminae*  tl;e  anterior  of  which  contains  the  skin  with 
the  cilia,  and  the  posterior  the  tarsus  with  the  conjunctiva.  This  pro¬ 
cess  of  cleavage  must  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  edge  of  the  lid 
and  be  carried  inward  to  a  point  over  the  roots  of  the  cilia — i.  e.,  to  a 
distance  of  about  three  millimetres  from  the  free  edge  of  the  lid.  When 
the  zone  of  hair-follicles  is  thus  detached  from  the  tissues  beneath  it, 
we  now  need  only  separate  it  from  its  connection  with  the  skin  of  the 
lid.  This  is  done  by  an  incision  carried  through  the  skin  parallel  with 
the  edge  of  the  lid  and  situated  at  the  limits  of  the  zone  of  hair-follicles. 
This  latter  is  then  connected  with  the  skin  of  the  lid  only  at  its  two 
extremities.  This  connection  being  now  divided  with  the  scissors,  the 
zone  of  hair-follicles  (the  portion  a,  bounded  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig. 
172  A)  is  detached.  A  raw  surface  now  remains  along  the  border  of 
the  lids,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
denuded  tarsus.  This  wound  heals  by  granulation  within  a  few  days. 

Ablation  of  the  region  of  hair-follicles  has  the  advantage  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  and,  moreover,  when  nothing  has  been  left,  makes  all  relapses 
impossible;  but  it  produces  a  permanent  disfigurement,  due  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cilia,  and  deprives  the  eye  of  the  protos&on  which  the 
cilia  afford.  This  is  of  particular  importance  in  i^^tipper  lid,  where 
the  cilia  are  more  numerous  and  are  larger.  M^rcp'ver,  the  hard  cica¬ 
trix  which  is  formed  at  the  site  of  the  ablat^Smie  of  hair-follicles  is 
often  a  cause  of  renewed  irritation  of  the Hence,  ablation  of  the 
zone  of  hair-follicles  is  at  present  but  ^flTy^performed.  It  is  employed 
upon  the  lower  lid,  where  the  cilia  toiNmy  case  are  small  and  scanty, 
and  particularly  in  cases  of  partial ^fjbhiasis  in  which  the  ablation  need 
be  done  only  over  a  short  extenWff  surface. 

2.  Displacement  ( TranspJjP&ntion)  of  the  Zone  of  Hair -follicles  by 
Jaesche-ArlVs  Method .  upper  lid  the  operation  is  performed 

by  beginning  with  an  iurt^Jbn  in  the  intermarginal  space,  which  divides 
the  lid  into  two  lam^nejas  far  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  zone  of  hair- 
follicles,  just  asji>£he  operation  for  ablation  of  the  latter.  In  this  way 
the  zone  of  hai^wficles  is  detached  from  the  underlying  tissue  and  is 
made  movabl^v^tn  order  now  to  draw  this  zone  up  and  attach  it  at  a 
higher  p^j^vfche  skin  of  the  lid  is  shortened  in  the  vertical  direction 

*  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  bleeding  during  the  operation.  The 

clan^O^also  used  in  any  operation  upon  the  lids,  such  as  the  removal  of  small 
traons^  in  which  deep  incisions  and  much  pressure  are  employed. — D.] 
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by  the  excision  ol  a  fold.  The  fold  to  be  exsected  is  bounded  by  two 
incisions.  One  runs-  three  or  four  millimetres  above  the  free  border  of 
the  lid  and  parallel  with  it ;  the  other  is  carried  above  the  first  along  a 
curved  line,  so  that  at  its  center  it  is  farthest  (six  to  eight  millimetres) 
from  the  first  incision,  but  at  its  extremities  coincides  with  it.  In  this 
way  an  elliptical  piece  of  skin  is  circumscribed,  which  then  is  dissected 
from  the  underlying  tissues  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  care  being  taken  to 
preserve  the  subjacent  muscular  fibers.  If,  then,  the  two  lips  of  the 
wound  are  united  by  a  number  of  sutures,  which  are  applied  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  direction  (s,  Fig.  172  B),  the  lower  lip  of  the  wound,  together  with 
the  zone  of  hair-follicles,  is  drawn  well  up,  and  the  cilia  are  in  this 
way  directed  straight.  At  the  same  time  the  incision  in  the  intermar- 


of  hair-follicles  by  Oettingen’s  method, 


Fig.  172.— Methods  of  operating  for  Trichiasis.  Represented  scHEM^fth^fLY  in  a  Series 
of  Perpendicular  Sections  made  through  the  Upper  Lid.  Mh^Chfied  2x1. 

A ,  ablation  of  the  zone  of  hair-follicles  by  Flarer’s  method,  2?,  tran^/^Jikation  of  the  zone  of 
hair-follicles  by  Jaesche-Arlt’s  method.  C,  elevation  of  the  zona-^^mir-follicles  by  Hotz’s 
method.  L »,  straightening  of  the  tarsus  by  Snellen’s  method.  ^Afrr^nsplantation  of  the  zone 


ginal  space  gapes  open  and  displays  at  its  bc^ghi^the  raw  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tarsus.  In  order  that  the  zon^S^f  hair-follicles  may  not  be 
drawn  down  again  by  the  cicatrization  or  this  wound,  the  piece  that 
has  been  excised  from  the  skin  of  theAwl  is  inserted  into  the  wound  so  as 
to  be  implanted  there.  This  pi^qj^mtHst  be  trimmed  down  so  as  to  fit 
well  into  the  wound  (A,  Fig.  ESC*?).  If  care  is  taken  by  proper  band¬ 
aging  of  the  eye  to  keep  tl/T  transplanted  strip  of  skin  pressed  against 
the  raw  surface  forming  th^tied  of  the  wound,  it  almost  always  becomes 
well  attached  to  the  hj^fePin  healing. 

In  performing  tfo^-operation  the  mistake  is  frequently  made  of  ex¬ 
cising  too  broadA>pece  of  skin  from  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  lid, 
which  thus  becomes  so  much  shortened  that  ectropion  or  lagophthal- 
mus  devekxp|j\We  should  therefore,  before  the  operation,  determine  the 
size  of  t&e  piece  to  be  exsected,  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  skin  with  the 
-O  '46 
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finger  and  seeing  how  large  this  must  be  in  order  to  effect  its  object 
without  shortening  too  greatly  the  skin  of  the  lids. 

In  the  lower  lid  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way,  except 
that  here,  in  order  not  to  get  ectropion,  the  piece  of  skin  to  be  exsected 
must  be  made  still  narrower. 

3.  Hotz's  Operation .  When  this  operation  is  made  upon  the  upper 
lid,  an  incision  is  first  carried  through  the  skin  of  the  latter,  passing 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 
Then  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  separated,  and  the  bundles  of  fibers  of 
the  orbicularis  which  are  visible  at  its  bottom  are  exsected.  The 
wound  is  next  closed  by  stitching  its  lower  lip  to  the  upper  border  of 
the  tarsus.  For  this  purpose  the  needle  is  passed  first  through  the 
upper  lip  of  the  cutaneous  wound,  then  through  the  upper  border  of 
the  tarsus,  and  lastly  from  within  outward  through  the  lower  lip  of  the 
cutaneous  wound  (s,  Fig.  172  C).  As  many  of  these  sutures  are  ap¬ 
plied  as  necessary.  The  idea  underlying  this  operation  is  to  raise  the 
zone  of  hair-follicles,  not  by  shortening  the  skin  of  the  lids,  as  in 
Jaesche-Arlt’s  method,  but  by  attaching  the  skin  to  a  fixed  point— 
namely,  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus.  The  exsection  of  the  fibers 
of  the  orbicularis  is  done  with  the  intention  of  diminishing  the  power 
of  this  muscle  which  tends  to  force  the  lid  backward.  This  operation 
dispenses  with  the  step  of  detaching  the  zone  of  hair-follicles  by  an 
incision  in  the  intermarginal  space ;  but  it  may,  if  necessary,  be  com¬ 
bined  with  such  an  incision. 

In  the  lower  lid  the  method  of  operating  is  the  same,  but  the  cutane¬ 
ous  incision,  in  accordance  with  the  smaller  height  a&^ie  tarsus,  runs 
closer  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid. 

4.  Straightening  of  the  Tarsus  by  Snellen's  Mtyrocl.  This  object  is 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  excision  of  a  prismatic  piece  from  the  tar¬ 
sus.  The  skin  is  incised  about  two  millinuH^s  above  the  border  of  the 
lid,  and  in  a  direction  parallel  to  thykfcft^’  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  lid  (i,  Fig.  172  D).  Then  the  l^rwhemost  bundles  of  fibers  of  the 
orbicularis  which  lie  exposed  in  th^xNound  are  excised,  so  that  the  tar¬ 
sus  is  presented  to  view.  A  priranafic  piece  is  now  exsected  from  this 
latter  along  its  entire  length, ^Jrnaking  sawing  cuts  with  a  knife  which 
is  applied  obliquely.  Tlm^^S-rhing  to  do  is  to  bring  the  two  cut  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  tarsus  (0,  EigM.72  D )  into  contact.  This  is  accomplished 
by  sutures  applied  u^iclaM;he  form  of  loops  by  means  of  threads  armed 
with  needles  at  both  ends.  One  needle  is  first  passed  through  the  up¬ 
per  border  of  ijra^arsus  («),  and  is  then  carried  down  in  front  of  the 
wound  in  tjion^nilage  and  between  the  tarsus  and  the  skin  as  far  as 
the  freeA^bi’dfer  of  the  lid,  above  which  it  is  brought  out  again.  A 
similar.mhhoeuvre  is  performed  with  the  other  needle.  The  loop  then 
lie^w^Nj  the  upper  end  of  the  tarsus,  while  the  two  extremities  of  the 
thread*  come  to  view  above  the  border  of  the  lid.  These  ends  are  then 
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tied  upon  a  bead  (j?),  and  are  afterward  carried  np  to  the  forehead, 
where  they  are  attached  with  plaster  above  the  eyebrow.  In  this  way 
the  lid  is  kept  drawn  up,  and  coaptation  of  the  cutaneous  wound  is 
rendered  superfluous,  as  this  then  closes  of  itself.* 

Ablation  of  the  zone  of  hair-follicles  is  among  the  oldest  of  the  methods  for 
operating  upon  trichiasis.  At  the  present  time  it  has  been  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  methods  for  transplantation  of  the  zone  of  hair-follicles.  Stell- 
wag  has  attempted  to  bring  it  once  more  into  currency,  under  an  improved 
form  which  he  calls  inversion  of  the  zone  of  hair-follicles.  This  consists  in 
reattaching  to  the  raw  surface  of  the  tarsus  the  ablated  zone  of  hair-follicles 
upside  down — i.  e.,  in  such  a  way  that  the  border  which  bears  the  cilia  looks 
upward,  and  that  which  has  the  raw  surface  looks  downward.  The  reattach¬ 
ment  of  the  strip  of  skin,  which  it  is  designed  to  effect,  usually  takes  place,  but 
the  cilia  fall  out  of  themselves ;  a  result,  however,  which  is  really  desirable,  as 
otherwise  the  upward-pointing,  transplanted  cilia  would  have  a  very  repulsive 
appearance.  This  method  therefore  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  the  ablation 
of  the  zone  of  hair-follicles,  but,  as  the  wound  is  covered  with  skin,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  smaller  cicatrix  in  the  free  border  of  the  lid. 

The  most  important  step  in  the  way  of  improving  the  operations  for  trichiasis 
was  made  by  Arlt,  who  devised  the  plan  of  detaching  the  zone  of  hair- follicles 
from  the  tarsus.  In  this  way  one  was  enabled  to  do  an  extensive  transplantation 
without  having  to  fear  a  necrosis  of  the  zone  of  hair-follicles,  as  in  the  original 
method  of  Jaesche,  who  released  the  zone  of  hair-follicles,  along  with  the  sub¬ 
jacent  tarsus,  from  end  to  end,  and  separated  both  completely  from  the  under¬ 
lying  tissues.  Even  Arlt’s  method,  however,  is  not  free  from  disadvantages. 
One  of  these  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  gauging  accurately  the  size  of  the  piece 
to  be  exsected ;  another,  in  the  possibility  of  a  relapse.  As  regards  the  first 
point,  no  fixed  breadth  can  be  assigned  for  the  strip  of  skin  to  he  removed, 
because  this  breadth  varies  according  to  the  character  (i.  e.,  tjbO^isticity  or 
laxity)  of  the  skin  of  the  lids.  If  too  little  is  exsected,  the  gwV  of  hair-folli¬ 
cles  is  not  drawn  up  sufficiently  and  the  trichiasis  returns ;  iQbb  much  skin  has 
been  removed,  we  get  ectropion  or  lagophthalmus,  which-^md  only  be  got  rid 
of  by  subsequent  operations.  For  this  reason  methodjA^e  been  devised  which 
are  intended  to  effect  the  elevation  of  the  zone  of^A^bllicles  without  excising 
any  skin.  Hotz’s  operation  belongs  in  this  oitJgt/y.  A  somewhat  different 
method  is  that  of  Oettingen.  He  carries  the  nation  in  the  intermarginal  space 
to  a  point  above  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus^»go  that  all  the  skin  which  covers 
the  tarsus  can  be  displaced  upward.  Th^M^rtion  of  skin  is  then,  by  means  of 
sutures,  attached  near  its  free  border,  iyiA  carries  the  cilia,  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  tarsus  (Fig.  172  E).  Belo^tfeTree  border  of  the  lid,  winch  has  been 
thus  elevated,  there  remains  qu&e^Nurge  wound,  formed  by  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  tarsus.  Upon  the  sar\el>rinciple  depend  the  methods  of  Kostomyris, 
De  Wecker,  and  Warlompigu 

The  relapses  which  aa^tfr  frequent  occurrence  after  Arlt’s  operation,  as  well 
as  after  many  other  have  the  following  causes:  1.  If  the  trachomatous 

process  has  not  co^S^tely  run  its  course,  the  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva  and 

*  The  accom\fc  here  given  of  the  method  of  operating,  wThich  differs  from  the 
ordinary  de^l\t^ns  of  it,  I  owe  to  a  communication  conveyed  by  letter  from  Prof. 

;efi. 
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of  the  tarsus  continues  to  progress  after  the  operation,  and  once  more  throws 
the  cilia  into  a  faulty  position.  2.  The  shortening  of  the  skin  produced  by 
the  excision  of  a  strip  of  it  often  fails  to  be  permanent,  because  the  skin,  es¬ 
pecially  in  old  persons,  gradually  stretches  out  again.  3.  The  wound  in  the 
intermarginal  space,  which  remains  uncovered,  heals  by  granulation  and  the 
formation  of  cicatrices.  By  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  the 
free  border  of  the  lid  may  be  drawn  down  again  and  the  position  of  the  cilia  be 
made  worse.  The  first  point  has  its  basis  in  the  nature  of  trachoma,  and  can 
not  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  method  of  operating ;  but  the  second  and 
third  points  constitute  defects  in  the  operation,  which  it  has  been  sought  to 
remedy.  In  order  to  make  the  contraction  of  the  skin  permanent,  the  latter 
has  been  attached  to  a  fixed  point— namely,  the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus 
(Hotz).  The  main  cause  of  relapses— i.  e.,  the  depression  of  the  zone  of  the 
hair-follicles  due  to  the  cicatrization  of  the  wound — it  has  been  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  by  covering  the  wound  with  skin.  In  Arlt’s  method  this  object  is 
attained,  as  has  been  described  above,  by  transplanting  the  excised  portion  of 
skin  upon  the  wound  (Waldhauer).  Van  Millingen  prefers  to  cover  the  wound 
with  mucous  membrane  which  he  takes  from  the  lips  of  the  patient,  or  from  the 
conjunctiva  of  a  rabbit.  Since  flaps  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  when  desti¬ 
tute  of  a  pedicle,  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  mortification,  and  in  any  case 
shrink  very  greatly,  others  have  chosen  pediculate  skin-flaps  for  covering  the 
wound.  In  Spencer  Watson’s  method  this  flap  is  formed  in  the  following  way: 
An  incision  is  made  in  the  intermarginal  space,  and  a  second  one  is  made  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  border  of  the  lids  and  above  the  row  of  cilia,  as  is  done  for  their  abla¬ 
tion  (Fig.  173,  in  the  outer  half  of  the  upper 
lid).  Then,  instead  of  detaching  the  strip  of 
skin,  thus  marked  out,  at  both  ends,  as  in  the 
operation  of  ablation,  it  is  separated  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity  only.  The  zone  of^fe®’-follicles  is  thus 
transformed  into  a  lona^gfldcr  flap  which  is 
free  at  one  extremitv/Hrar  at  the  other  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  skjjvSf  the  lids  (a,  Fig.  173). 
Then  a  second  rapjof  skin  similar  in  shape  is 
fashioned  h^rnajung  a  second  incision  about 
three  millifeea*e^  above  the  first  and  parallel  to 
it,  and  tms  marking  out  a  narrow  strip  of  skin, 
wfliich^^  like  wise  left  in  connection  with  the 
skirfphf  the  lid  by  one  extremity  only  (Fig.  173, 
flQSnie  base  of  this  flap  must  lie  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  lid,  provided  the  ba^e^0Ji<y4ower  flap,  which  bears  the  cilia,  is  situated 
at  the  inner  end,  and  vice  Then  the  two  flaps  are  interchanged,  so  that  the 

one  which  carries  the  /TTi^gets  to  lie  above,  and  the  one  that  was  above  gets  to 
lie  below,  along  the  ^^border  of  the  lid  (Fig.  173,  ax  and  h).  The  flaps  are 
kept  in  their  plat^MJy  sutures.  Other  methods  which  likewise  employ  flaps 
with  a  pedicle  appose  of  Gayet,  Jacobson,  and  Dianoux.  Spencer  Watson’s 
operation  l^ft^wmTdisad vantage  that,  if  performed  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
lid,  the  fl^^Jhive  a  very  great  length  in  proportion  to  their  slender  base,  and 
are  hence apt  to  die.  Accordingly,  I  ordinarily  employ  this  operation  only  in 
tho^o^fAes  in  which  the  trichiasis  is  present  simply  at  one  or  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  row  of  cilia,  and  in  which,  therefore,  a  short  flap  is  sufficient. 


Fig.  173.— Spencer  Watson’s  Op¬ 
eration  for  Trichiasis. 

This  is  represented  as  being  per¬ 
formed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
flaps  do  not  extend  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  lid,  but 
only  over  one  half  of  it.  The 
outer  half  of  the  upper  lid 
shows  the  flaps  in  their  natural 
position  ;  the  inner  half  shows 
the  position  of  the  flaps  after 
they  have  been  interchanged. 
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Each  of  the  methods  named  has  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
experienced  operator  will  not  employ  any  one  of  them  exclusively,  but  will 
select  the  method  to  suit  the  case  in  hand,  and  when  necessary  will  even  com¬ 
bine  two  different  methods.  Thus  Hotz’s  method  may  be  combined  with  the 
excision  of  a  strip  of  skin,  with  the  detachment  of  the  zone  of  hair-follicles  by 
an  intermarginal  incision,  or,  if  the  distortion  of  the  tarsus  is  a  very  conspicu¬ 
ous  feature,  by  the  excision  of  a  wedge  from  the  latter.  In  cases  in  which  the 
trichiasis  is  greatest  in  the  center,  Arlt’s  method  is  very  suitable,  since  in  this 
method  the  exsected  piece  of  skin  is  broadest  in  the  center,  and  hence  it  is  in 
this  place  that  the  greatest  displacement  is  produced  in  the  zone  of  hair-folli¬ 
cles.  The  methods  of  Hotz  and  Snellen  also  exert  their  greatest  effect  in  the 
center  of  the  lid.  Again,  for  trichiasis  at  one  end- of  the  row  of  cilia  implanta¬ 
tion  of  a  skin-flap  with  a  pedicle — e.  g.,  by  Spencer  Watson’s  method — is  the 
most  suitable  procedure. 

IV.  Canthoplasty. 

169.  Canthoplasty  (Von  Ammon)  has  for  its  object  the  dilatation 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  by  the  division  of  the  external  angle  of  the  eye. 
The  two  lids  are  separated  widely  with  the  fingers,  so  that  the  external 
commissure  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  the  blunt-pointed  blade  of  a 
straight  pair  of  scissors  is  introduced  behind  it  as  far  as  possible; 
then,  with  one  snip  the  skin  lying  between  the  blades  of  the  scissors  is 
divided  in  a  horizontal  direction  ;  then,  upon  drawing  the  lids  apart,  a 
rhomboidal  wound  is  exposed  to  view.  The  two  outer  sides  of  this 
wound  lie  in  the  skin,  the  two  inner  sides  in  the  conjunctiva.  The 
inner  sides  are  next  stitched  to  the  outer  by  grasping  the  conjunctiva 
at  the  spot  where  the  two  borders  of  the  wound  come  together,  and  at¬ 
taching  this  point  to  the  external  angle  of  the  woun^jvr^  a  suture. 
Then  an  additional  suture  is  passed  through  the  up]  id  the  lower 
portions  of  the  wound  respectively.' 

If  the  wound  in  the  external  angle  of  th  were  not  covered 
with  the  conjunctiva  thus  stitched  to  it,  it  wi^u(0)reunite  within  a  short 
time.  Hence,  if  all  that  we  need  is  a  temjVjr^iy  dilatation  of  the  pal¬ 
pebral  fissure,  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  setting  the  external  commis¬ 
sure  without  applying  any  subsequent  siVture — provisional  canthoplasty. 
A  modification  of  this  latter  opera  has  been  devised  by  Von  Stell- 
wag.  .  The  incision  with  the  scisdu^s  not  made  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  palpebral  fissure,  but  fronN^Se  external  angle  of  the  lid  obliquely 
outward  and  downward.  /©|N*ng  to  the  retraction  of  the  divided  fibers 
of  the  orbicularis  the  wgureer  gapes  and  forms  a  triangular  slit.  This 
should  not  be  lined  waftOinucous  membrane  by  means  of  sutures,  but, 
on  the  contrary  ^  ahAuia  be  allowed  to  reunite.  If  reunion  does  not 
take  place,  a  n^^is  left  in  the  border  of  the  lid  (artificial  coloboma 
of  the  lid).  Ms  causes  disfigurement  and  epiphora,  and  may  also 
occasion  ncJ>ajpion,  and  would  therefore  have  to  be  removed  by  means 
of  a  n^v  Operation  (paring  the  edges  and  stitching  them  together). 
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Stellwag’s  operation  is  called  oblique  blepharotomy  or  sphincter¬ 
otomy. 

The  indications  for  canthoplasty  are  :  • 

1.  Blepharophimosis  and  ankyloblepharon.  In  this  case  a  perma¬ 
nent  effect  is  derived  from  the  operation,  and  this  is  therefore  made 
with  a  conjunctival  suture. 

2.  Blepharospasm ,  especially  if  it  gives  rise  to  spastic  entropion. 
Here  provisional  canthoplasty  is  sufficient.  The  success  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  these  cases  is  attributable  not  only  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
palpebral  fissure,  but  also  and  mainly  to  the  division  of  the  fibers  of 
the  orbicularis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  suffer  a  considerable 
impairment  of  strength.  For  this  reason  Stellwag’s  oblique  blepha¬ 
rotomy  is  still  more  effective  in  relieving  blepharospasm,  but  entails  the 
danger  of  a  coloboma  of  the  lid.  If,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  the 
spastic  entropion  is  combined  with  blepharophimosis,  the  canthoplasty 
must  be  combined  with  a  suture. 

3.  Acute  hlennorrhcea ,  when  the  lids  are  extremely  swollen  and  ex¬ 
ert  a  considerable  pressure  upon  the  eye.  In  this  case  provisional  can¬ 
thoplasty  is  sufficient.  The  same  thing  is  true  when  the  enlargement 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  serves  as — 

4.  A  2weliminary  step  to  enable  us  to  remove  through  the  palpebral 
fissure  an  eyeball  which  is  very  much  increased  in  size,  or  an  orbital 
tumor. 

Y.  Tarsorrhaphy. 


^r’s  method  this  is  per- 


170.  Tarsorrhaphy  consists  in  shortening  the  palpebral  fissure  by 
uniting  the  edges  of  the  lids ;  it  is  accordingly  the^frapt  opposite  of 
canthoplasty.  The  union  of  the  edges  of  the  palp^rn  fissure  may  be 
effected  either  at  the  outer  or  at  the  inner  ai^Kof  the  eye  (tarsor- 
rhaphia  lateralis  and  medialis). 

1.  Lateral  tarsorrhaphy.  In  Yon  Yk 
formed  by  paring  the  upper  and  lower (f)(5yfcf6rs  of  the  lids  by  ablation 
of  the  zone  of  hair-follicles  over  the  fea&e  adjoining  the  external  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  then  stitching  thdQ)orders  of  the  lids  to  each  other 
along  the  denuded  area.  As  in^is  way  it  is  only  a  very  narrow  raw 
surface — i.  e.,  the  raw  edges  dQ^e  lids — over  which  union  is  effected, 
the  wound  is  apt  to  tear  ajNffl$under  any  considerable  amount  of  strain. 
Hence  I  perform  the  operation  in  a  different  way.  First,  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  desired  t^j^m  the  lids  together  is  marked  out ;  then  the 
lower  lid  is  split^h^  its  two  laminae  by  an  intermarginal  incision  of  a 
length  equal  to/rtyfthus  indicated.  From  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
section  a  ^hofivmcision  is  carried  downward  through  the  skin,  thus 
convertin^i^  anterior  lamina  of  the  bisected  portion  of  the  lid  into  a 
flap  174).  The  upper  and  inner  borders  of  this  flap  are  free, 

whi^HTuI  lower  and  outer  borders  are  connected  with  the  skin  of  the 
men  the  upper  lid  is  rendered  raw  by  first  making  the  intermar- 
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ginal  section  in  the  same  way  as  upon  the  lower  lid  and  then  ablating 
the  zone  of  hair-follicles  thus  detached,  as  in  Flarer’s  operation.  There 
is  thus  produced  a  raw  surface  ( b ,  Fig.  174),  to  which  it  is  intended 
that  the  skin- flap  of  the  lower  lid  shall 
adhere  by  its  raw  surface.  In  order 
that  adhesion  of  the  raw  surfaces  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  simply  of  their  edges, 
shall  take  place,  the  suture  is  applied 
as  follows  :  Both  ends  of  a  thread  armed 
with  a  needle  at  each  end  are  carried 
through  the  upper  lid  near  its  free 
border,  the  needles  being  passed  from 
behind  forward.  In  this  way  the  loop 
of  the  thread  gets  to  lie  upon  the  con¬ 
junctival  side  of  the  lid,  while  the  free 
extremities  come  out  upon  the  raw 
anterior  surface.  These  extremities 
are  then  passed  through  the  base  of 
the  skin-flap  below  and  are  tied  upon 
its  anterior  aspect  over  a  glass  bead. 

By  this  suture  the  base  of  the  flap  is 
kept  pressed  against  the  raw  surface  of 
the  tarsus  of  the  upper  lid  ;  then,  as  an 
additional  precaution,  the  edges  of  the 
skin-flap  are  accurately  united  to  the  edge  of  the  wound  in  the  upper 
lid  by  means  of  a  few  fine  sutures.  The  adhesion  of  the  Ms  obtained 
by  this  method  is  firm  enough  to  withstand  even  a  powd^fql itrain. 

2.  Median  tarsorrhaphy ,  as  devised  by  Arlt,  is  per|@nied  by  excis¬ 
ing  with  the  forceps  and  scissors  a  narrow  strip  of  <ffiin  from  both  the 
lower  and  the  upper  lid  close  to  their  inner  ^ngjfes.  The  long  and 
slender  wounds  thus  produced  should  meet acute  angle  at  a  point 
on  the  inside  of  the  inner  commissure  te\J/g?*174).  They  are  then 
united  to  each  other  through  their  enw&$  extent  by  means  of  inter¬ 
rupted  sutures.  If  a  firmer  adhesionS^  desired,  this  operation,  too, 
like  external  tarsorrhaphy,  may  be^n&le  with  the  formation  of  a  small 
skin-flap. 

Tarsorrhaphy  is  indicatecwo^ 

1.  In  ectropion .  In  tiffsSfcne  lower  lid  is  raised  by  attaching  it.  to 

the  upper.  Tarsorrhanlops  most  effective  in  senile  and  paralytic  ec¬ 
tropion,  and  also  in  cases  of  cicatricial  ectropion.  Tarsorrhaphy 

is  very  often  perfoFi»©J,  in  conjunction  with  blepharoplasty,  in  order  to 
insure  the  lids^m^ining  in  the  proper  position. 

2.  In  lagqwWcdmus,  because  the  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is 
facilitated^^hortening  the  latter.  It  is  more  particularly  that  form 
•of  lago|diraalmus  which  develops  in  Basedow’s  disease  in  consequence 


Fig.  174.— Tarsorrhaphy. 

A  lateral  tarsorrhaphy  is  represented  at 
the  external  angle  of  the  eye ;  a 
median  tarsorrhaphy  at  the  internal 
angle.  On  the  lower  lid  is  shown 
the  position  of  the  loop  of  thread  in 
Gaillard’s  suture. 
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of  the  exophthalmus  that  furnishes  the  occasion  for  the  performance 
of  tarsorrhaphy,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  other  means  of  relieving  this 
condition. 

As  a  rule,  lateral  tarsorrhaphy  is  the  operation  which  is  done. 
Median  tarsorrhaphy  is  scarcely  ever  employed  except  in  paralytic  ec¬ 
tropion,  and  is  done  then  only  because  in  this  condition  the  lower  lid 
generally  droops  more  in  its  inner  than  in  its  outer  half. 


When  the  lower  lid  has  been  in  a  condition  of  ectropion  for  a  pretty  long 
time,  it  is  ordinarily  found  to  have  become  elongated  by  the  stretching  it  has 
undergone.  In  order  to  make  the  lid  short  again,  a  procedure  by  which  it  is 
at  the  same  time  put  upon  the  stretch  and  pressed  against  the  eyeball,  the  lower 
lid,  in  the  performance  of  tarsorrhaphy,  is  pared  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the 
upper.  When  the  elongation  is  particularly  marked,  the  lid  is  shortened  by  ex¬ 
cising  a  triangular  piece  at  its  lateral  extremity.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is 
directed  downward,  and  its  base  corresponds  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid.  The 
two  sides  of  the  triangular  notch  are  united  by  means  of  sutures. 

The  operation  of  uniting  the  lids  by  means  of  tarsorrhaphy  is  sometimes 
done  under  great  tension — e.  g.,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  closer  to¬ 
gether  lids  that  have  become  shortened,  or  when  the  operation  is  done  in  a  case 
of  exophthalmus.  In  the  latter  event  it  is  the  enlarged  eyeball  that  tends  to 
push  the  lids  apart.  To  diminish  the  tension,  that  portion  of  the  palpebral 
fissure  which  is  to  remain  open  may  also  be  closed  by  means  of  sutures,  this 
being  done  without  paring  the  edges  of  the  lids,  so  that  the  union  shall  be  only 
a  provisional  one.  The  sutures  are  left  in  until  they  cut  their  way  through,  or 
until  the  healing  of  the  wound  made  by  the  tarsorrhaphy  has  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  firm. 


VI.  Operations  for  Entropion.q^ 

171.  Spastic  entropion  develops  only  when  thorShwh  of  the  lids  is 
abundant  and  relaxed  (see  page  489).  If  then^aSe  skin  is  put  upon 
the  stretch  by  pinching  up  a  horizontal  folcjrJ^  it  in  the  fingers,  the 
entropion  disappears.  Upon  this  observaraSwciepend  those  methods  of 
operating  for  entropion  which  produce/cSpC’aetion  of  the  skin  of  the 
lid  in  a  vertical  direction.  Other  mf^mJtfs,  on  the  contrary,  attempt  to 
cure  the  entropion  by  relieving  t0\>  lepharospasm  which  causes  it. 
The  methods  of  operating  whiojjgjre  most  in  use  are  : 

1.  GaillarcTs  Suture .  Tl^Woperation  as  modified  by  Arlt  is  per¬ 
formed  as  follows  :  One  of  a  thread  which  is  armed  with  needles 

at  both  ends  is  entered  tfCyhe  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds 
of  the  lower  lid.  Tl^Jomt  of  entry  lies  close  to  the  border  of  the  lid 
(c,  Fig.  175  A ),  Jd^jDomt  of  exit  at  a  distance  below  it  upon  the  cheek 
equal  to  about  trfcXiSreadth  of  the  thumb  ( d ).  The  second  needle  is 
passed  in  a^iffiQnr  fashion  and  near  the  first,  so  that  the  loop-end  of  the 
thread  li^^pon  the  skin  near  the  border  of  the  lid  ( c ,  Fig.  174),  and 
the  twottn^eads  run  downward  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lids  in  a  parallel 
direafe*©^  A  similar  loop  of  thread  is  applied  at  the  junction  of  the 
tr  and  outer  thirds  of  the  lid.  If  the  two  ends  of  each  thread  are 
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tied  over  a  small  roll  of  adhesive  plaster  and  drawn  tight,  a  horizontal 
fold  of  skin  is  pinched  up  upon  the  lower  lid  («,  Fig.  175  B ),  and  thus 
the  entropion  is  made  to  disappear.  The  threads  should  be  left  in 
until  the  tracks  formed  by  them  begin  to  suppurate,  so  that  after  the 
removal  of  the  threads  cicatricial  bands  may  be  formed  which  shall 
produce  the  same  effect  that  the  threads  did.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
entropion  is  apt  to  set  in  again  subsequently.  This  operation,  accord¬ 
ingly,  is  only  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  we  are  dealing  with  an 
entropion  of  presumably  short  duration,  as,  for  example,  that  form 
which  develops  beneath  a  bandage. 

2.  Excision  of  a  Horizontal  Strip  of  Shin .  A  horizontal  fold  of 
skin  is  pinched  up  between  two  fingers,  its  size  being  so  gauged  that 
the  entropion  shall  be  relieved  by  it  without,  however,  an  ectropion  or 
a  lagophthalmus  being  produced ;  then  this  fold  is  snipped  off  with 
one  stroke  of  the  scissors,  and  the  two  edges  of  the  wound  are  next 


C 


A 


a 


Fig.  175.— Methods  of  operating  upon  Entropion.  Magnifu 
i  Gaillard-Arlt’s  method  ;  mode  of  applying  the  loop  of  threap 


Gaillard-Arlt’s  method  ;  mode  of  applying 
the  loop  has  been  drawn  tight.  O,  sutu: 


A,  suture  in 


the  same  after 


the  loop  has  been  drawn  tight.  (7,  suture  in  Snellen’s 


united  by  means  of  some  sutures.  If  the  operai^S)  is  to  be  effectual, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  wound  'must  lie  prett^dO)3  to  the  free  border  of 
the  lid.  The  result  of  this  operation  is  ordf^Jity  permanent,  although 


entropion. 

3.  Cantlioplasty ,  and  ^Ts<Whe  oblique  blepharotomy  of  Stellwag, 
since  they  relieve  bleplwo^pasm,  may  also  be  employed  for  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  spastic  entmfc^J^.  those  cases  in  which  blepharophimosis 
is  present  with  the^uM’opion,  the  former  condition  must  be  removed 


In  cicatriciawntropion ,  due 
tarsus,  tlxos^Mjethods  of  operat 
for  trichiasM,  since  cicatricial  er 


r imSntropion ,  due  to  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
methods  of  operating  are  indicated  which  are  employed 
since  cicatricial  entropion  may,  as  far  as  its  origin  is  con- 
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cerned,  be  regarded  as  nothing  but  a  trichiasis  that  has  become  far 
advanced. 

Instead  of  Gaillard’s  suture  we  may  also  employ  one  of  Snellen’s  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  Snellen’s  suture  for  ectropion).  This  was  modified  by  Stell- 
wag  in  the  following  way:  “One  or  two  stout  threads  armed  with  curved 
needles  at  both  ends  are  passed  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lid,  starting 
from  the  deepest  portion  of  the  fold  of  transition  of  the  conjunctiva  (a,  Fig. 
175  C),  so  that  they  form  at  the  fundus  of  the  conjunctival  sac  one  or  two  loops 
four  to  five  millimetres  in  length  and  placed  parallel  to  the  free  border  of  the 
lid.  The  separate  needles  are  next  carried  back  through  their  points  of  exit  in 
the  external  covering  of  the  lid  (&),  then  are  passed  vertically  between  the  latter 
and  the  fibro- cartilage  to  a  point  just  at  the  external  lip  of  the  lid,  there  ( c ) 
are  brought  out  again,  and  the  two  ends  of  each  thread  are  drawn  as  tight  as 
necessary  over  a  roll  of  adhesive  plaster  and  tied.” 


VII.  Operations  for  Ectropion. 


172.  In  spastic  ectropion,  which  does  not  yield  to  reposition  and  the 
application  of  a  bandage,  Snellen's  suture  gives  the  best  service.  Like 
Gaillard’s  suture  in  entropion,  it  consists  of  two  loops  of  thread,  one  of 
which  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  external  and  middle  thirds, 
the  other  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds,  and  which 
are  passed  downward  (or  in  the  upper  lid  upward)  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  lid.  The  point  of  entry,  however,  is  different.  In  Snellen’s  suture 
this  lies  at  the  summit  of  the  ectropionized  conjunctiva — that  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances 
(a,  Fig.  176  A).  From 


A 


B 


^  up©Mfie  cheek  are  tied  over  a  roll  of  ad- 
1 (ea&e  plaster  or  iodoform  gauze  and  drawn 


t  until  a  slight  degree  of  entropion 


(Fig.  176  B)  is  produced.  The  same  thing 
is  done  with  the  second  loop.  The  mode 
of  action  of  the  operation  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  protruding  portion  of 
the  conjunctiva,  which  is  caught  in  the 


!f  theeioopP'  B  loop,  is  drawn  downward  and  forward  in 


4  V  the  direction  of  the  skin.  This  suture 

^fi^e  employed  in  senile  ectropion,  although  in  this  case  it  usu- 
m  (s  no  permanent  effect. 
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Paralytic  ectropion  indicates  the  performance  of  tarsorrhaphy. 
The  latter  is  also  frequently  performed  in  senile  ectropion,  although  in 
the  latter  Kuhnt’s  operation  gives  much  better  results.  This  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  modification  of  the  old  method  of  Antyllus.  It  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  lid  when  ectropionized  is  elongated,  and  that, 
when  it  has  been  made  stiller  by  being  shortened,  it  becomes  applied  to 
the  eyeball.  The  shortening  is  accomplished  by  cutting  out  a  triangu¬ 
lar  piece,  the  base  of  which  must  lie  at  the  border  of  the  lid,  since  here 
the  elongation  is  most  considerable.  In  order  that  a  coloboma  of  the 
lid  may  not  be  produced,  the  excision  should  not  affect  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  lid,  but  only  its  inner  layers — namely,  the  conjunctiva 
and  tarsus.  The  piece  to  be  exsected  is  first  marked  out  by  two  in¬ 
cisions,  which  begin  at  the  free  border  of  the  lid  and  are  carried  back¬ 
ward  in  a  convergent  direction  through  the  conjunctiva  and  tarsus 
until  they  intersect  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tarsus.  The  segment 
inclosed  between  them  is  removed  by  entering  the  instrument  from  the 
intermarginal  space  and  passing  it  in  between  the  skin  and  the  tarsus, 
thus  detaching  completely  the  wedge-shaped  piece  of  tarsus  that  has 
been  already  circumscribed  by  the  incisions ;  then  the  wound  upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  lid  is  closed  by  a  suture  which  is  passed  along  the 
base  of  the  triangular  notch — i.  e.,  close  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid — 
through  the  conjunctiva  and  tarsus. 

With  respect  to  cicati'icial  ectropion ,  the  least  serious  cases  are  those 
in  which  not  much  skin  has  been  lost  and  the  contraction  of  the  lid  is 
caused  simply  by  a  few  cicatricial  bands,  especially  if  these  draw  the 
lid  in  against  the  bone  and  attach  it  to  the  latter — a  concMon  which 
so  frequently  remains  after  caries  of  the  margin  of  the  t!j  In  such 
cases  the  cicatricial  bands  may  either  be  divided  subcd^ieously  or  be 
cut  out  altogether,  according  to  their  situation,  the  cutaneous 
wound  be  closed  again  by  sutures.  The  effect  an  operation  is 

made  more  thorough  and  also  more  lasting^©  a  tarsorrhaphy  per¬ 
formed  at  the  same  time.  If,  however,  nunx^f  the  skin  of  the  lid  has 
been  lost,  we  will  have  no  success  with  th^simple  operation,  but  must 
proceed  to  the  performance  of  Uepharopmsty ,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
replace  the  skin  that  has  been  losU5®i  this  operation  the  cicatricial 
portion  of  the  lid  is  first  divided  ©yuH.  incision  parallel  to  the  free  bor¬ 
der  of  the  lid,  and  then  the  m^^deeply  situated  cicatricial  bands  are 
also  cut  through  until  th^ip'is  freely  movable  and  can  be  brought 
into  its  normal  position  without  any  strain  being  put  upon  it.  Those 
portions  of  the  cicatm?SPskin  which  appear  to  have  but  little  vitality 
are  excised,  in  doii^Wiich,  however,  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  wher¬ 
ever  it  has  beenA^erved,  is  spared  as  far  as  possible ;  then  the  lid  is 
brought  into  tn^)roper  position  and  retained  there  by  being  united  to 
the  other JidjH  The  union  of  the  two  lids  should  be  made  a  permanent 
nne  for^bom  the  outer  third  of  the  palpebral  fissure — i.  e.,  should  be 
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combined  with  paring  of  the  borders  of  the  lids  as  in  the  method  of 
tarsorrhaphy — but  the  inner  two  thirds  of  the  palpebral  fissure  are 
united  simply  by  means  of  a  temporary  suture.  After  the  lid  has  been 
thus  put  in  place,  the  incision  which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
leasing  it  gapes  widely  so  as  to  form  quite  a  large  raw  surface.  As  the 
ectropion  would  recur  when  this  surface  cicatrized,  the  latter  must  be 
covered  with  skin  either  by  means  of  pediculate  skin -flaps  taken  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  or  by  means  of  pieces  of  skin  which  have  no 
pedicle. 

For  the  formation  of  flaps  with  a  pedicle  a  great  number  of  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  proposed,  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  loss  of 
substance.  The  methods  most  employed  are  those  of  Fricke  and  Dief- 
fenbach. 

Fricke' s  method  is  especially  adapted  for  elongated  losses  of  sub¬ 
stance,  whether  upon  the  upper  or  the  lower  lid.  To  cover  these  losses 
of  substance  a  tongue-shaped  flap  (A,  Fig.  177)  is  fashioned,  the  base 

of  which  adjoins  one  end  of  the  loss 
of  substance.  The  flap  is  most  com¬ 
monly  taken  from  the  skin  of  the 
temple  and  the  cheek,  and  in  size 
and  shape  must  be  made  to  fit  the 
loss  of  substance.  In  doing  this  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  flap 
shrinks  not  only  immediately  after 
it  has  been  detached,  but  also  sub¬ 
sequently.  It  ,mrfrs4  therefore  be 
made  about  on^Sfcmrd  larger  in  all 
its  dimensiojfisfnan  the  loss  of  sub¬ 
stance.  JnSorder  that  its  nourish¬ 
ment  j^j^oe  satisfactory,  its  base 
mi/§ty^  made  broad  enough,  and, 
Moreover,  should  not  be  twisted  too 
0n  ch  in  the  act  of  transplanting 
Q  the  flap  into  the  wound.  For  the 
. . . the  skin  shoul(Q^ot  be  dissected  off  clean,  but  the  sub¬ 
cutaneous  fat,  together  vessels  running  in  it,  should  be  taken 

with  the  flap.  TheMythus  dissected  off  is  placed  upon  the  loss  of 
substance,  and  is  att^chjBa  by  sutures  to  its  edges,  which  have  previously 
been  rendered  jn^Jtfible  by  undermining.  The  raw  surface  which  re¬ 
mains  at  the  syrrXwhere  the  flap  has  been  dissected  off  can  usually  be 
diminished^wSiderably  in  size  by  means  of  sutures;  the  remaining 
surface  i^NS^wed  to  heal  by  granulation.  At  the  base  of  the  flap  there 
is  formecMby  the  torsion  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  a  swelling 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  twisting  that  the  flap 
This  swelling  flattens  out  afterward  so  as  to  become 


Fig.  177.— Blepharoplasty. 

The  method  of  Fricke  is  represented  on  the 
upper  lid ;  that  of  Dieffenbach  on  the 
lower. 


same  reason 


w 


as  mdergone. 
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less  perceptible ;  should  it,  however,  cause  disfigurement,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
cised  later  on. 

Diejfenbaclds  method  becomes  applicable  whenever  the  loss  of  sub¬ 
stance  either  has  the  form  of  a  triangle  (the  base  of  which  looks  toward 
the  border  of  the  lid),  or  can  be  readily  brought  into  the  triangular 
form  (s,  Fig.  177).  It  is  better  adapted  to  the  lower  than  to  the  upper 
lid.  The  flap  ( l )  is  ordinarily  taken  from  the  temporal  side  of  the  loss 
of  substance — i.  e.,  from  the  cheek.  An  incision  is  made  toward  the 
temporal  side  along  the  prolongation  of  the  base  of  the  triangle.  It 
should  be  somewhat  longer  than  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  the 
shrinking  which  the  flap  will  undergo.  From  the  outer  extremity  of 
this  section  (a)  a  second  incision  is  made  downward  parallel  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  triangle.  In  this  way  a  quadrangular  flap  is  circumscribed, 
the  base  of  which  is  situated  below.  This  flap  is  now  detached  by 
dissection,  and  is  turned  slightly  toward  the  nasal  side  so  as  finally  to 
lie  upon  the  loss  of  substance,  to  which  it  is  then  attached  by  sutures. 
The  loss  of  substance  which  remains  at  the  spot  from  which  the  flap 
was  taken  is  made  as  small  as  possible  by  means  of  sutures,  and  the 
remainder  of  it  is  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation. 

The  raw  surface  which  is  presented  to  view  after  the  ectropionized 
lid  has  been  put  into  place  may  also  be  covered  by  portions  of  skin 
destitute  of  pedicles — an  operation  which  is  called  shin-grafting .  This 
was  first  introduced  into  surgery  as  a  well-established  procedure  by 
Re verdin,  although  isolated  experiments  had  been  made  with  it  before. 
Two  different  methods  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  piece  of  skin  that  is  grafted.  In  one  method  very  thin  pieces  are 
taken  which  contain  only  the  most  superficial  layers  ^o^i^ie  skin — 
namely,  the  epidermis,  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  the  apic^pf  the  papillae 
(epidermic  graft).  In  the  other  method  portion^Q^  skin  are  used 
which  include  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cutis^fiq^which  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  loss  of  substance  either  cut  up  in^p&taall  pieces,  or  under 
the  form  of  flaps  of  some  size  (dermic  g^i f^jp>  In  dissecting  off  the 
skin  that  is  to  be  transplanted,  all  subcutaneous  fat  must  be  carefully 
removed  from  it ;  and,  furthermore,  it  said  be  taken  from  those  parts 
of  the  body  which  have  a  thin  slmCjuch  as  the  lids  have.  For  this 
purpose  the  inner  side  of  the  umwvfyivm  is  commonly  selected.  The 
skin  may  also  be  taken  from  persons  or  from  amputated  limbs 

with  sound  skin.  With  tbesQieces  of  skin,  which  are  trimmed  to  fit 
the  freshly  made  raw  surmoe,  the  latter  is  carefully  covered  over  in 
such  a  way  that  they  very  where  in  intimate  contact  with  the  sub¬ 

jacent  parts,  agains^G^nch  they  are  then  kept  applied  by  means  of  a 
light  pressure-tawKPjige. 

The  methoS^r  grafting  has  the  advantage  over  the  formation  of 
skin-flaps  wrkX  a  pedicle,  that  the  face  is  not  disfigured  by  any  addi¬ 
tional  cica^b^.  On  the  other,  hand  it  affords  less  certainty  of  success, 
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since  the  pieces  of  skin  often  become  gangrenous.  But  even  when  they 
do  become  attached  they  afterward  shrink  very  much,  so  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  operation  is  diminished,  or  is  even  entirely  nullified.  The 
operation  of  grafting,  therefore,  is  especially  adapted  to  those  cases  in 
which  we  are  dealing  with  only  small  losses  of  substance  and  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  performed  mainly  for  cosmetic  purposes.  It  is  further  indi¬ 
cated  in  these  cases  in  which  the  skin  surrounding  the  lids  can  not  be 
employed  for  making  flaps  with  pedicles,  owing,  for  example,  to  its 
cicatricial  character.  In  the  other  cases,  in  which  large  losses  of  sub¬ 
stance  are  to  be  covered,  and  especially  where  the  object  is  to  relieve  a 
lagophthalmus,  the  method  of  pediculate  flaps  is  to  be  preferred,  be¬ 
cause,  although  causing  more  disturbance  of  the  parts,  it  nevertheless 
gives  more  certainty  of  success. 

VIII.  Operations  for  Ptosis. 

173.  An  operation  is  indicated  both  in  congenital  ptosis  and  in  old 
cases  of  acquired  ptosis  which  can  not  be  cured  in  any  other  way.  A 
whole  series  of  methods  of  operating  for  ptosis  has  been  proposed,  a 
circumstance  which  proves  that  no  one  of  them  gives  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  results.  This  can  be  readily  understood,  since,  in  fact,  the 
physiological  action  of  a  muscle  can  not  be  perfectly  replaced  by  any 
surgical  operation  whatever.  In  the  following  paragraphs  only  some 
of  the  most  approved  methods,  which  may  be  regarded  as  constituting 
type-forms,  will  be  described  : 

1.  Von  Graefe^s  method  proposes  to  effect  the  excision  of  the  fibers 
of  the  orbicularis.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  skim^OTe  millimetres 
above  the  border  of  the  lid  and  parallel  to  it  from  om^fexxremity  of  the 
lid  to  the  other ;  then  the  lips  of  the  wround  are  sap^ated,  and  the  fibers 
of  the  orbicularis  which  are  visible  at  the  bottomSf  it  are  quite  exten¬ 
sively  exsected.  If  there  is  much  skin  pr^Jft,  a  strip  of  this  also  is 
excised ;  then  the  -wound  is  closed  agajfTVral  in  such  a  way  that  the 
sutures  include  not  only  the  lips  of  tfu^edtaneous  wound,  but  those  of 
the  wound  in  the  muscle  as  well,  bera^f  passed  through  the  bundles  of 
muscular  fibers  that  have  been  l^fc^nove  and  below  the  wound.  The 
effect  of  the  operation  is  supp£&€fcr  to  be  twofold  :  namely,  in  the  first 
place,  a  weakening  of  Claris,  which  is  the  antagonist  of  the 

levator ;  and,  in  the  secoM^fiace,  subcutaneous  contraction  of  the  lid 
due  to  the  excision  o£a«fcrip  of  the  muscle.  On  the  whole,  the  effect  of 
the  operation  is  usuany  slight,  for  which  reason  it  is  adapted  for  only 
very  light  cases  i^pcosis. 

The  more^^nt  methods  start  from  the  fact  that  persons  with 
ptosis  are^MTo  lift  the  lid  a  little  by  wrinkling  the  forehead,  for  by 
this  mean^ie  eyebrow  is  elevated,  and  thus  indirectly  the  lid  is  ele- 
vatqcLfo^  It  was  thought  that  the  elevation  of  the  lid  might  be  ren- 
d^euS^reater  if  the  lid  was  connected  directly  with  the  fibers  of  the 
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frontalis  muscle,  a  connection  which  is  intended  to  he  secured  by  the 
two  following  methods  : 

2.  PagenstechePs  suture.  One  needle  of  a  thread  armed  with  nee¬ 
dles  at  both  ends  is  entered  above  the  arch  of  the  eyebrows  and  is  car¬ 
ried  down  below  it  and  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lid  to  the  free  border  of 
the  lid,  above  which  it  is  brought  out  again.  The  second  needle  is 
passed  alongside  the  first.  There  is  thus  a  loop  of  thread  lying  within 
the  lid,  the  middle  of  the  loop  being  situated  above  the  eyebrow  and 
its  two  ends  emerging  above  the  border  of  the  lid.  These  latter  are 
tied  over  a  roll  of  adhesive  plaster  and  drawn  tight.  The  threads  are 
not  removed  until  suppuration  makes  its  appearance  in  the  tracks 
made  by  the  sutures.  It  is  thought  that  in  this  way  cicatricial  bands 
are  formed  beneath  the  skin,  which  extend  from  the  lid  to  the  surface 
of  the  frontalis  muscle  and  connect  these  two  structures  together  (give 
the  muscle  what  may  be  called  a  tendon  for  the  upper  lid). 

3.  The  operation  of  Panas  tries  to  secure  the  connection  between 
the  lid  and  the  frontalis  muscle  by  the  formation  of  a  pedicle  from  the 
skin  of  the  former,  which  pedicle  is  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  fore¬ 
head  and  to  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  appended  figure  (Fig.  178) 
shows  how  the  pedicle  is  cut  out  of  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The  pedicle 
s,  which  is  defined  by  incisions 

made  about  it,  is  dissected  from 
its  bed  until  it  is  freely  movable ; 
then  a  horizontal  incision  a  is 
made  through  the  skin  directly 
above  the  eyebrow.  Starting  both 
from  this  incision  and  from  the 
wound  already  made  below,  the 
skin  of  the  eyebrow  is  undermined 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  bridge  of 
tissue  is  formed,  beneath  which 
the  pedicle  s  is  slipped  so  that  its 
upper  margin  is  in  contact  with 
the  upper  lip  of  the  incision,  a. 

Its  attachment  to  the  latter  is  ef- 


:g.  178.— Panas's  Operation  for  Ptosis. 


fee  ted  by  means  of  a  loop  of  tfm  ear 

the  center  of  which  lies  on  th^^utaneous  side  of  the  pedicle,  while  its 
extremities  b  b  are  passec^lwfugh  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound.  By 
drawing  the  loop  tight  tJi<r*jJedicle  is  lifted  up  and  is  attached  to  the 
upper  border  of  the JjqSiid.  If  necessary,  a  second  loop  may  be  ap¬ 
plied,  and  also  som§>uJterrupted  sutures,  to  secure  exact  adaptation  of 
the  edges. 


Panas’s  on&rafton  has  given  me  the  best  results  of  any.  Its  description  as 
here  givei^r!?!^  in  some  unimportant  details  from  that  which  Panas  himself 
gives.  It  msEy  happen  that  upon  drawing  up  the  pedicle  ectropion  is<  produced. 
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In  this  case  an  additional  loop  of  thread  must  be  applied  on  either  side,  which 
passes  above  through  the  upper  margin  of  the  wound,  as  the  other  loops  do,  but 
below  does  not  take  in  the  skin  of  the  flap  but  only  the  deeper  parts  (fascia 
tarso-orbitalis).  When  these  additional  loops  are  drawn  up,  ectropion  will  not 
occur.  In  this  operation  there  is  no  skin  lost.  Hence,  if  it  should  be  apparent 
that  the  lid  has  been  shortened  too  much,  all  that  we  need  to  do  is  to  draw  the 
pedicle  less  high  up — i.  e.,  attach  it  farther  down. 

For  those  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  levator  muscle  is  simply  weak¬ 
ened  and  not  entirely  destroyed,  Eversbusch  has  proposed  a  method  of  operat¬ 
ing  which  consists  in  an  advancement  of  the  tendon  of  the  levator  so  as  to  put 
this  muscle  under  more  favorable  conditions  for  working.  A  cutaneous  incision 
is  made  about  midway  between  the  border  of  the  lid  and  the  eyebrow,  and  pass¬ 
ing  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  one  end  of  the  lid  to  the  other.  Starting 
from  this  incision,  the  skin  and  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  are  loosened  from 
their  attachments,  so  that  they  can  be  pushed  to  one  side,  and  the  upper  border 
of  the  tarsus  together  with  the  levator  can  be  exposed  to  view.  A  loop  of 
thread  is  then  passed  through  the  tendon,  the  two  ends  of  the  loop  being  car¬ 
ried  down  between  the  tarsus  and  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  brought  out  in  the 
intermarginal  space.  If  these  ends  are  tied  there  and  drawn  taut,  the  tendon 
of  the  levator  is  drawn  down  by  means  of  the  loop  which  has  been  passed 
through  it.  Three  such  loops  should  be  applied— one  in  the  middle  and  one 
on  either  side. 
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Fig.  179. — Instrumen' 


h  g  j 

FOR  OPENING  THE  EYE  AND  KEEPING  IT  IN  PLACE. 


a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  various  ioihas  of  spring  specula  for  holding  the  eye  open  in  opera¬ 
tions  (page  666).  «. 

/,  Desmarre^A^Hor  or  lid  retractor,  for  holding  the  lids  apart  in  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  eye  in  operations.  (See  pages  2,  666.) 

g,  fixatioa^orceps,  for  holding  the  eyeball  steady  in  operations  (page  667). 

h,  Sed}l(p5[s«louble  hook  for  fixing  the  eyeball,  especially  in  strabismus  operations. 

rv  47 
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Fig.  180— Instr 


*or  Operations  upon  the  Lids. 


a,  Jager’s  horn-plate  M-tfcMfcr ;  b,  Knapp’s  blepharostat  (entropion-forceps,  lid- 
clamp)  ;  c,  Desraarre’s  ei^ropion-forceps.  a,  b ,  c  are  inserted  beneath  the  lid,  thus 
affording  a  resisting  j>umfce  upon  which  to  cut  in  all  operations  upon  the  lids 
(operations  for  entn^feph,  ectropion,  trichiasis,  ptosis,  chalazion,  etc.).  (See  pages 
484,  719,  720,  728^^7  734.)  b  and  c,  which  have  a  ring  that  can  be  screwed  down 
upon  the  lidj^fcact  as  clamps,  holding  the  lid  firmly  in  place  and  preventing  haem¬ 
orrhage  da^hSShe  operation,  d,  epilating  forceps  (cilium-forceps).  (See  pages  480, 
487.)  OtherMnstruments  used  in  lid-operations  are  ordinary  scalpels,  bistouries,, 
and  ^l^siig-forceps. 
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Fig.  181.— Instruments  for  Strabisr^^^  Enucleation. 

a,  b ,  c,  squint-hooks  for  picking  up  the  tend^and  putting  it  upon  the  stretch. 
b  is  Stevens’s  slender  tenotomy-hook,  used  es^Q^ially  in  performing  partial  tenoto¬ 
mies.  d<  strabismus-forceps,  which  may  fc^Oised  for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  also 
employed  for  taking  up  the  conjunctiv^Mure  the  incision  is  made  in  the  latter, 
e,  Stevens’s  tenotomy-scissors,  with^0jng>  edges  near  the  end  for  doing  partial 
tenotomies.  For  the  ordinary  str^fo^mus  operation,  and  also  for  enucleation,  any 
curved,  blunt-pointed  scissoryma^Jbe  used.  Other  instruments  used  are  a  spring 
speculum  or  Desmarre’s  retra&^for  holding  the  lids  open,  and  a  fixation  forceps 
or  Sedillot’s  hooks.  (See  {£&.  179.)  A  needle-holder  and  curved  needles  are  also 
required  for  stitching  the^ffrjunctiva,  and,  in  the  case  of  advancement,  for  sutur¬ 
ing  the  tendon.  (S 710,  712,  714,  717.) 
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Pig.  i^C^-lNSTRUMENTS  for  Lachrymal  Stricture. 

а,  Bowman’s  soi@ls  (page  514).  b,  Bowman’s  director, 

c,  Anel’s  d,  Theobald’s  probe. 

б,  Webe^^Jbk  sound  for  graduated  dilatation  (page  521). 

/,  Weber’^eurved  canaliculus-knife  for  slitting  the  canaliculus  (page  514). 
^j^flAg’s  knife,  for  division  of  lachrymal  strictures  (page  521). 
ih,  Abel’s  syringe  (page  514). 
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FiGc  183. — Instruments  for  removing  Foreign  ^ 
,  foreign-body  needle  and  spud  (page 

\P 

(See^gfefc  2 

cf 

0s 


UES. 


b,  Knapp’s  foreign-body  hook. 

c,  Bradford’s  electro-magnet.  (See^ 


221,  227.) 


Tattooing-Needles  for  Corneal  Opacities. 
a,  single,  aroN’ed  tattooing-needle ;  b,  bundle  of  tattooing-needles  (page  194). 
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Fig.  185.— -Instrum ents  for  Iridectomy  and  Iridotomy. 

a,  straight  lance-jii^C©?  b ,  angular  lance-knife.  Used  in  iridectomy  (page  680), 
paracentesis  (page^@  simple  linear  extraction  of  extract  (page  692).  c,  d,  e,  iris- 
forceps  for  pas^Sj^mto  the  wound  made  by  the  lance-knife  and  grasping  the  iris. 
(See  page  curved  scissors  for  excising  the  iris.  (See  page  680.)  g,  De 

Weckers  imdokomy-scissors  (pince-ciseaux).  (See  page  687).  Other  instruments 
requir^d^^a  spring  speculum  or  Desmarre’s  retractor,  to  keep  the  lids  apart, 
and  fi^lion-forceps  to  hold  the  eyeball.  (See  Fig.  179.) 
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Fig.  187. — Instruments  for  Cataract-Extraction. 


a,  Graefe’s  cataract-knife  (linear  knife).  (Sea  pages  678,  679,  687,  693,  702.) 

5,  Graefe’s  cystitome.  (See  page  703.) 

c,  cystitome  and  Daviel’s  scoop.  (See  pages  484,  678,  684,  694.) 

d,  Knapp’s  cystitome,  used  in  cataract-extraction  without  iridectomy. 

e,  Weber’s  double  hook  for  incising  the  capsule.  (See  page  704.) 

/,  Tyrrel’s  sharp  hook  for  tearing  the  capsule.  (See  page  704.) 

g ,  spatula  to  reduce  the  iris  and  stroke  it  out  smooth. 

A,  Graefe’s  tractor  for  pulling  out  the  lens.  (See  page  697.) 

i,  Weber’s  concave  knife,  used  with  the  double  hook  (e)  in  one  method  of  cat¬ 
aract-extraction.  (See  page  704.) 

/,  Beer’s  operation  for  cataract  by  inferior  flap  with  a  Beer^qaife.  (See  page 
701.)  Beer’s  knife  is  also  used  for  the  ablation  of  staphylH^Wa*  of  the  cornea 
(page  202).  Cfo 

k,  Teale’s  suction  apparatus  for  performing  suction  o|^p  cataract  (page  691.) 

If  the  cataract  is  done  with  iridectomy,  an  irid^ct/>m^  forceps  and  scissors  (see 
Fig.  185)  will  be  required  in  addition. 

For  the  instruments  used  in  discission  and  er6h*taflg,  see  Fig.  186. 
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Fig.  188. — Ophthalmoscopes. 


a,  &,  and  c  show  the  back  view  of  three  varieties  of  the  ordinary  form  of  ophthal¬ 
moscope.  This  latter  consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  an  anterior  and  upper  part, 
the  mirror,  and  posterior  to  this  a  revolving  disk  bearing  the  lenses.  The  mirror 
may  be  circular  and  fixed,  as  in  the  examples  here  presented  (see  d ,  which  shows 
the  mirror  of  c),  or  quadrangular  and  slightly  movable  about  a  vertical  axis  (tilting 
mirror).  In  either  case  it  contains  a  central  aperture  through  which  the  observer 
looks  from  behind  the  mirror,  and  before  which  each  of  the  lenses  in  the  rotating 
disk  passes  as  the  latter  revolves.  The  disk  is  revolved  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
on  its  milled  edge.  It  consists  either  of  a  single  piece  bearing  convex  and  concave 
glasses  (distinguished  by  the  signs  4-  and  — ),  as  in  b ;  or  of  two  superimposed  disks, 
as  in  c ;  or  of  a  disk  with  a  superimposed  quadrant  (a).  In  th^ompound  instru¬ 
ment^  ( a  and  c)  any  glass  in  the  superimposed  disk  or  qumremir  may  be  brought 
before  the  central  aperture  simultaneously  with  any  glasg^Jthe  anterior  disk,  and 
consequently  a  great  variety  of  combinations  can  be  The  disks  are  usually 


covered,  as  shown  in  b  and  c ,  by  a  rem 
responding  to  the  aperture  in  the  mirro 


having  a  perforation  cor- 
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Fig.  189. — The  jAVAL-^cmorz  Ophthalmometer. 

This  represents  the  latest  model  df^he  Javal-Schiotz  ophthalmometer,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  corneal  astigmatism  is^measured  directly.  (See  page  657.) 
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The  perimeter  consists  essentially  of  a  p^fa&ated  arc  along  which  the  test-object 
is  carried.  (See  page  22.)  This  arc  is  jdL^le  of  rotation  through  all  meridians, 
the  meridian  which  it  occupies  and  t$^^6sition  of  the  test-object  on  the  arc  being 
marked  upon  the  diagram,  which^a^&frown  on  the  left  side  of  the  cut,  is  attached 
to  the  instrument.  The  patienfsifcs  with  his  chin  in  the  chin-rest  sliding  in  the 
upright,  shown  on  the  right-hancrade  of  the  cut. 
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Abducens,  course  of,  538  ;  nucleus,  538  ; 
paralysis  of,  552, 558 ;  paralysis  of,  con¬ 
genital,  562. 

Abduction,  540 ;  how  effected,  528 ;  meas¬ 
urement  of,  535. 

Ablatio  retinae,  413. 

Ablation  of  staphyloma,  202 ;  of  zone  of 
hair-follicles,  719. 

Ablepharia,  507. 

Abrasio  corneae,  193. 

Abscess  of  cornea,  see  Cornea,  Abscess 
of  ;  of  lids,  470,  504 ;  retrobulbar,  583. 

Absolute  far-point,  620 ;  hypermetropia, 
645 ;  near-point,  620 ;  scotoma,  26 ;  vis¬ 
ual  acuity,  610. 

Accessory  lachrymal  gland,  508. 

Accidents  after  tenotomy,  713  ;  in  cata¬ 
ract-extraction,  696 ;  in  discission  of 
soft  cataract,  689 ;  in  iridectomy,  686 ; 
to  eye,  frequency  of,  227. 

Accommodation,  610  ;  abrogated  by  cata¬ 
ract-extraction,  699;  v  amount  of,  not 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  re¬ 
gion  of  accommodation,  618;  ampli¬ 
tude  of,  615,  616,  618;  anomalies  of, 
660;  availability  of,  measured  by  the 
region  of  accommodation,  619 ;  changes 
of,  in  age,  622 ;  concealment  of  hyper¬ 
metropia  by,  642 ;  contraction  of  pupi 
associated  with,  257 :  disturbam 
its  relations  with  convergence  cj 
insufficiency,  543;  little  emprfoyefr'by 
myopes,  630 ;  measurement  vrff  615, 
619;  mechanism  of,  613*^gfjalysis  of, 
660 ;  range  of,  615,  616Qjr8 ;  reduced 
in  glaucoma  and  syn^thetic  ophthal¬ 
mia,  663;  regi^vVfr,  615,  616,  619; 
relation  of,  to*  convergence,  543,  620; 
relative,  619^sbasin  of,  663  ;  spasm  of, 
macroptia 6o2  ;  spasm  of,  simulat¬ 


ing  and  producing  myopia,  633 ;  tested 
with  reference  to  central  vision,  20; 
weakness  of,  after  severe  diseases, 
663. 

Accommodation  theory  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  myopia,  638. 

Acetate  of  lead  in  conjunctivitis,  43  ;  in 
follicular  conjunctivitis,  47. 

Acetic  acid  in  vernal  catarrh,  97. 

Acne,  blepharitis  ulcerosa  regarded  as, 
480. 

Acne  rosacea,  analogy  of  chalazion  to, 
484,  485;  conjunctivitis  of,  97. 

Acquired  astigmatism,  653. 

Action  of  ocular  muscles,  525  ;  how  vary¬ 
ing  with  position  of  the  eye,  534. 

Acuity,  visual,  606 ;  absolut^  610 ;  rela¬ 
tive,  610.  aA 

Adaptation  of  the  reting^3&  * 

Adduction,  540 ;  howJ^cted,  528 ;  how 
measured,  535 ;  M^Seduced  by  tenot¬ 
omy  of  the  ijjt^rjyfcs,  710. 

Adenoma  of  ©hm»oid,  327 ;  of  glands  of 
the  lidafMp^of  lachrymal  gland,  518. 

AdhesjonVjbetween  iris  and  cornea,  see 
Syn^ctjia,  Anterior;  between  iris 
ancMens,  see  Synechia,  Posterior; 

J^tween  lids  and  eyeball,  see  Sym- 

QteLEPHARON. 

.JAanexa  bulbi,  operations  upon,  705. 

Advancement,  707;  capsular,  712;  of 
levator  palpebrae  superioris,  736;  of 
Tenon’s  capsule,  712. 

After-cataract,  699. 

After-treatment  of  eye  operations,  670. 

Age,  changes  of  accommodation  in,  622 ; 
changes  of  myopia  in,  636  ;  changes  of 
refraction  in,  624. 

Air,  change  of,  in  conjunctivitis  lym- 
phatica,  90 ;  in  anterior  chamber,  676 ; 
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vitiated,  effect  of,  in  producing  con¬ 
junctival  catarrh,  45. 

Albinism,  330. 

Albinos,  luminosity  of  pupils  in,  10. 

Albuminuric  amaurosis,  409 ;  oedema  of 
lids,  115,  474;  optic  neuritis,  436;  reti¬ 
nitis,  404,  409. 

Alcoholism  producing  hemeralopia,  449 ; 
producing  nuclear  paralysis  of  ocular 
muscles,  561 ;  producing  retrobulbar 
neuritis,  441. 

Alternating  strabismus,  564,  569. 

Aluminated  copper,  46. 

Amaurosis,  445 ;  albuminuric,  409  ;  how 
causing  mydriasis,  307 ;  of  central  ori¬ 
gin,  449;  partialis  fugax,  449;  pro¬ 
duced  by  quinine,  408 ;  uraemic,  409. 

Amaurotic  cat’s-eye,  322, 416 ;  luminosity 
of  pupil  in,  10. 

Amblyopia,  445 ;  alcoholic,  441 ;  con¬ 
genital,  446 ;  ex  anopsia  (from  disuse), 
446,  571 ;  how  producing  nystagmus, 
574;  hysterical,  450;  nicotinica,  440; 
of  central  origin,  449  ;  tobacco-,  440. 

Ametropia,  625. 

Amnion’s  scleral  protuberance,  228,  230, 
231. 

Amotio  retinae,  413. 

Amplitude  of  accommodation,  615,  616, 
618. 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  conjunctiva, 
99. 

Anaemia  causing  arterial  pulsation  in 
retina,  15  ;  from  loss  of  blood  produc¬ 
ing  optic  neuritis,  436 ;  of  retina,  408 ; 
pernicious,  producing  retinal  haemor¬ 
rhages,  406. 

Anaesthesia  in  operations,  666 ;  producei 
by  cocaine,  260,  666. 

Anatomy  of  the  chorioid,  245;  of^tnk* 
ciliary  body,  241,  242 ;  of  the  cpOT&ic- 
tiva,  31 ;  of  the  cornea,  the 

iris,  234;  of  the  lachrwSCJorgans, 
508  ;  of  the  lens,  361^ lids,  459 ; 
of  the  ocular  musfcles^o24 ;  of  the 
optic  nerve,  420  ;mI  me  orbit,  577;  of 
the  retina,  40(VNtfOdie  sclera,  211 ;  of 
the  uvea,  234Qrthe  vitreous,  395. 

Anel’s  prott^Ere ;  syringe,  514,  740. 

AneurisniSi  ovthe  orbit,  592. 

Angioma  ot  the  conjunctiva,  119  ;  of  the 
05  ;  of  the  orbit,  592. 
a  lipomatodes  of  the  orbit,  595. 
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Angle  a,  570 ;  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
244 ;  of  the  sphincter,  668  ;  visual,  607 ; 
visual,  minimum,  607,  609. 

Angulus  visorius,  607. 

Aniridia,  310 ;  traumatica,  300. 

Anisocoria,  261,  307. 

Anisometropia,  625,  658. 

Ankyloblepharon,  493 ;  canthoplasty  in, 
726. 

Annular  abscess  of  the  cornea,  51 ;  pos¬ 
terior  synechia,  270,  280, 297,  298 ;  sco¬ 
toma,  25 ;  staphyloma,  316. 

Anomalies  of  accommodation,  660;  of 
cornea,  iris,  etc.,  see  Congenital 
Anomalies;  of  refraction  and  accom¬ 
modation,  597. 

Anophthalmus,  328,  330. 

Antagonistic  ocular  muscles,  526,  527, 
709. 

Antagonists  associated,  709. 

Anterior  chamber,  243,  244  ;  air  in,  676 ; 
examination  of,  3;  haemorrhage  into, 
669,  676 ;  irrigation  of,  in  cataract 
operations,  704 ;  luxation  of  lens  into, 
390,  393  ;  shallower  in  the  accommoda¬ 
tive  act,  615 ;  shallower  in  glaucoma, 
337-340 ;  shallowness  of,  rendering  iri¬ 
dectomy  difficult,  686 ;  sinus  of,  244. 

Anterior  chorioiditis,  316;  conjunctival 
vessels,  34 ;  cortical  cataract,  372,  374 ; 
detachment  o^Areous,  396;  polar 
cataract,  36&2§^;  scleral  staphyloma, 
228,  230jy^£2frotomy,  679;  synechia, 

AnthiralQ^tule  of  lid,  470. 

Antj^Srais  in  eye-operations,  665;  ne- 
:y  of,  672. 

optics  in  blennorrhoea  acuta,  53  ;  in 
blennorrhcea  neonatorum,  58 ;  in  con¬ 
junctivitis  crouposa,  48  ;  in  diphtheria 
of  the  conjunctiva,  82;  in  operations 
upon  the  eye,  665;  in  wounds  of  the 
cornea,  188. 

Antrum  of  Highmore,  dilatation  of,  595. 

Antyllus-Kuhnt’s  operation  for  ectro¬ 
pion,  731. 

Aortic  insufficiency  producing  pulsation 
in  retinal  vessels,  15. 

Aphakia  after  cataract-operations,  697, 
698. 

Apparent  image,  532 ;  myopia  in  excessive 
hypermetropia,  648 ;  myopia  in  spasm 
of  the  accommodation,  633. 
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Appearance  of  eye  with  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope,  15. 

Applanatio  corneae,  143,  190. 

Application  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  7. 

Aquacapsulitis,  278. 

Aqueous  humor,  252;  character  of,  in 
glaucoma,  351. 

Arachnoid  sheath  of  optic  nerve,  424. 

Arch,  inferior  tarsal,  32 ;  superior  tarsal, 
32. 

Arcus  senilis  (corneae),  122,  190,  195 ;  se¬ 
nilis  lentis,  379;  tarseus  inferior,  32; 
tarseus  superior,  32. 

Area,  optical,  426. 

Argyll-Robertson  phenomenon,  261,  308, 
442. 

Argyria,  42. 

Argyrosis,  42. 

Arlt’s  method  of  median  tarsorrhaphy, 
727;  method  of  performing  enuclea¬ 
tion,  714;  method  of  performing  te¬ 
notomy,  707 ;  modification  of  Gaillard’s 
suture  for  entropion,  728;  ointment, 
94 ;  operation  for  trichiasis,  720,  723 ; 
test-types,  609. 

Arrangement  of  vessels  of  optic  nerve. 
14. 

Arsenic  in  conjunctivitis  lymphatica, 
91. 


Aspiration-theory  of  Weber  and  Hasner, 
511. 

Assimilation  of  visual  substances  in  ret¬ 
ina,  455. 

Associated  antagonist,  tenotomy  of,  709 ; 
movements,  538 ;  reaction  of  the  pupil, 
257. 

Association  centers,  528,  536;  of  ocular 
movements,  528. 

Asthenic  ulcer  of  cornea,  139. 

Asthenopia,  accommodative,  646;  hys¬ 
terical,  451;  in  astigmatism,  655; 
muscular,  544 ;  nervous,  451. 

Astigmatism,  650 ;  acquired,  653 ;  against 
the  rule,  652 ;  asthenopia  in,  655 ; 
cause  of,  653,  654 ;  compound  hyperme¬ 
tropic,  653,  655;  compound  myopic, 
653,  655;  congenital,  653;  corneal, 
653,  654,  657;  determination  of,  653, 
655 ;  determination  of,  by  direct 
method,  18,  657 ;  hypermetropic,  653, 
655;  irregular,  654;  lenticular,  654; 
mixed,  653,  655;  myopic,  653,  655; 
objective  determination  of,  18,  657; 
physiological,  652,  654 ;  produced  by 
dislocation  of  the  lens,  391,  394,  654 ; 
regular,  650;  simple  hypermetropic, 
653,  655;  simple  myopic,  653,  655; 
treatment  of,  654,  656;  vision  in,  651, 


Arteria  centralis  corporis  vitrei,  267. 

Arteria  hyaloidea,  267. 

Arterial  pulse  in  vessels  of  optic  nerve, 
15. 

Arteries,  ciliary,  248 ;  retinal,  how  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  veins,  8. 

Arterio-venous  aneurism  causing  exoph- 
thalmus,  594. 

Artery,  central,  425 ;  central,  laceration 
and  compression  of,  408;  central,  of 
the  vitreous,  267 ;  hyaloid,  267,  395, 
397. 

Artificial  coloboma  of  lid  after  cantl 
plasty,  725;  eye,  715,  717;  leech^ 
pupil,  situation  of,  in  cataract-tfSmc- 
tion,  684 ;  pupil,  situation  o^iriyraec- 
tomv  for  increase  of  tensmn^8s3 ;  pu¬ 
pil,  situation  of,  in  irid^amjjy  for  opti¬ 
cal  purposes,  682;  ni@v vision  with, 
685 ;  vitreous,  7J£< 

Asepsis  in  eye- 
tance  of,  672- 

Aspergillus^Jft^cus  causing  abscess  and 
ulcer  <^f  co$«ea,  158. 

<P  48 


e-operatii 


ons,  665;  impor- 


655. 


catarrha- 


Astringents  in  conjuncture^ 
lis  chronica,  46. 

Atheroma  of  lids, 

Atheromatous  ulctjrWu  the  cornea,  153. 

Atonia  sacci  l^firaalis,  513. 

Atrophia  bqtt0823. 

Atrophi/*cre^nt,  316 ;  excavation,  335. 

Atroj^yVr  eyeball,  281,  284,  323 ;  enu- 
clpwth&n  for,  716. 

Atrdpmy  of  optic  nerve,  442 ;  descending, 
442 ;'  genuine,  442 ;  inflammatory, 
j>VI</\443;  neuritic,  443  ;  non-inflam matory, 
442 ;  primary,  442 ;  retinitic,  443 ; 
scotoma  in,  25;  simple,  442;  simple, 
anatomy  of,  445. 

Atrophy  of  retina,  410. 

Atropine  applied  in  substance,  258,  294 ; 
diminution  of  mydriatic  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  irritation  of  iris  and  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  cornea,  180;  employed 
in  anterior  synechise,  153,  297;  em¬ 
ployed  in  convergent  strabismus  due 
to  hypermetropia,  567;  employed  in 
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diagnosticating  posterior  synechiae, 
269,  270 ;  employed  in  diagnosticat¬ 
ing  seclusio  pupillae,  276;  employed 
in  iridodialysis,  301 ;  employed  in 
iritis,  294 ;  employed  in  keratitis  pro¬ 
funda,  182 ;  employed  in  parenchyma¬ 
tous  keratitis,  177;  employed  in  spasm 
of  the  accommodation,  664 ;  employed 
in  superficial  scleritis,  213 ;  employed 
in  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  147 ;  employed 
in  wounds  of  the  cornea,  188;  em¬ 
ployed  to  rupture  synechiae,  297  ;  im¬ 
proper  use  of,  298;  intolerance  of, 
263  ;  mode  of  action,  258 ;  not  always 
well  borne  in  cyclitis,  294 ;  poisoning 
by  instillation  of,  258,  263 ;  prejudi¬ 
cial  in  glaucoma,  264,  357 ;  producing 
slight  reduction  of  refraction  in  nor¬ 
mal  eye,  663. 

Atropine-catarrh,  263. 

Atropine-conjunctivitis,  79,  263. 

Axes  of  rotation  of  the  eye,  525. 

Axial  hypermetropia,  644  ;  myopia,  629. 

Axis  of  cylinders,  601 ;  how  indicated  in 
prescriptions,  656. 

Axis  of  eye,  frontal,  526 ;  sagittal,  526 ; 
vertical,  525. 

Bacillus  diphtheriae,  84;  of  conjunctivi¬ 
tis  catarrhalis  acuta,  41 ;  of  xerosis, 
113. 

Bandage  applied  to  sound  eye  to  produce 
fixation  in  squinting  eye,  568  ;  avoided 
in  conjunctival  disease  with  profuse 
secretion,  43;  avoided  in  conjunctivi¬ 
tis  lymphatica,  90 ;  avoided  in  tracho¬ 
ma,  69 ;  effect  of,  in  producing  c 
junctivitis,  45 ;  employment  of, 
Basedow’s  disease,  590;  employmei 
of,  in  corneal  ulceration,  147 ;  emnjtay- 
ment  of,  in  lagophthalmus,  49&^|yJi- 
ployment  of,  in  operations,  M»^76 ; 
employment  of,  in  paraly*^J»^he  or¬ 
bicularis,  499  ;  emplcmp^rTjSf,  in  sym¬ 
pathetic  ophthalmia, §297k 

Bandage,  pressure-,  MTrmnployed  after 
enucleation,  7l4^^iployed  after  iri¬ 
dectomy  or  d0^act  -  operation  when 
there  is  ^hdGfee  of  tension,  676 ;  em- 
ployedv^pNiktachment  of  retina,  414; 
lyecK  in  exophthalmus  due  to  ex- 
ktion  or  emphysema,  587;  em- 
^prefld  in  prolapse  of  iris,  149. 


inO 

in ryfr 


einph 


Bandage,  protective,  147,  676. 

Band-shaped  opacity  of  the  cornea,  191. 

Basal  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
553,  561. 

Basedow’s  disease,  589 ;  causing  arterial 
pulsation  in  the  retina,  15  ;  tarsorrha¬ 
phy  for,  727. 

Baths,  warm,  in  paralysis  of  the  accom¬ 
modation,  661. 

Beer’s  cataract-knife,  202,  701,  744  ,  meth¬ 
od  of  cataract-extraction,  701,  744; 
method  of  performing  iridectomy,  680. 

Bifocal  lenses,  604. 

Binocular  diplopia  (or  double  vision), 
530,  539 ;  single  vision,  528,  539. 

Blackboard  for  testing  field  of  vision,  22. 

Black  cataract,  378,  445. 

Black-white  visual  substance,  455. 

Blennorrhoea  acuta  adultorum,  49 ;  can- 
thoplasty  in,  726 ;  complications,  51, 
55,  151;  course,  50:  etiology,  52,55; 
prognosis,  52 ;  relation  of,  to  trachoma, 
77 ;  stages,  50 ;  symptoms,  49 ;  treat¬ 
ment,  52,  56,  726 ;  ulcers  of  cornea  in, 
151 ;  varieties,  50. 

Blennorrhoea  adultorum,  49 ;  chronic,  50 ; 
inoculation  of,  for  cure  of  pannus,  56 ; 
neonatorum,  56 ;  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
511,  519  ;  subacute,  50. 

Blepharitis  ciliaris,  ;  following  con¬ 
junctivitis  lymjA^ttm,  88 ;  in  conjunc¬ 
tivitis  catarrh^r^chronica,  44;  squa¬ 
mosa,  476 j/^A&n’osa,  476. 

Blepharo-a&ufctis,  476. 

Blepha^©mosis,  493  ;  canthoplasty  in, 
72(*f[\jflowing  conjunctivitis  lymphat- 
|  go;  in  conjunctivitis  catarrhalis 
■onica,  45. 
lepharoplasty,  731. 

Blepharospasm,  497;  canthoplasty  in, 
726 ;  essential,  498,  500 ;  hysterical, 
498,  500;  in  conjunctivitis  lymphat¬ 
ica,  88.  94;  in  conjunctivitis  lymphat¬ 
ica,  cases  of  blindness  after,  93;  in 
conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  results  of, 
93  ;  in  conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  treat¬ 
ment  of,  94 ;  interfering  with  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  eye,  1 ;  senile,  498, 
500 ;  symptomatic,  497. 

Blepharospasmus  hystericus,  498,  500; 
senilis,  498,  500. 

Blepharostat,  666, 737 ;  Knapp’s,  719,  738. 

Blepharotomy,  oblique,  726,  729. 
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Blindness,  after  blepharospasm,  93  ;  blue- 
yellow,  456 ;  color,  452 ;  day-,  see  Nyc¬ 
talopia  ;  green,  452,  453 ;  how  causing 
mydriasis,  307 ;  night-,  see  Hemeralo¬ 
pia  ;  red,  452 ;  red-green,  456 ;  snow-, 
102;  violet,  452. 

Blind-spot,  Mariotte’s,  25. 

Bloodletting  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  318 ; 
in  iritis,  295 ;  in  optic  neuritis,  437 ; 
in  retinitis,  405  ;  in  superficial  scleri- 
tis,  213. 

Blood-vessels,  ciliary  system  of,  248  ;  con¬ 
junctival  system  of,  34 ;  new  formation 
of,  in  cornea,  132;  of  chorioid,  245, 
248 ;  of  conjunctiva,  34 ;  of  embry¬ 
onic  eye,  267 ;  of  eye,  three  systems  of, 
248  ;  of  iris,  235,  248 ;  of  lids,  32,  466  ; 
of  optic  nerve,  14,  425 ;  of  orbit,  578 ; 
of  retina,  402 ;  of  sclera,  212 ;  of  uvea, 
248. 

Blue-stone,  Blue-stick.  See  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate. 

Blue-yellow  blindness,  456. 

Blue-yellow  visual  substance,  455. 

Bohm’s  method  of  performing  tenotomy, 
710. 

Bonnet’s  capsule,  578,  714 ;  discovery  of 
the  principle  of  performing  enuclea¬ 
tion,  714. 

Bowman’s  membrane,  123;  method  of 
performing  discission,  692 ;  sounds,  514, 
740;  stop-needle,  743. 

Brain-disease  as  a  cause  of  optic  neu¬ 
ritis,  435. 

Brawny  trachoma,  74. 

Bridge-coloboma,  311;  coloboma,  artifi¬ 
cial,  686. 

Bridge,  herpetic,  87. 

Brisseau’s  discovery  of  the  true  seat  of 
cataract,  389. 

Buphthalmus,  229,  344. 

Burns  of  the  conjunctiva,  100,  102; 
the  cornea,  188. 

-Cr 

Calcareous  cataract,  377.  Cl 

Calomel  in  cicatrized  ulcers oi  tnecornea, 
150 ;  in  conjunctivitis  IjnJphatica,  90, 
93 ;  in  parenchymato^Qeratitis,  177. 

Canal,  central,  of  tfj^wtreous,  250,  267, 
395;  hyaloid,  ^^267,  395;  of  Clo¬ 
quet,  250, 267i39^;  of  Petit,  263 ;  optic, 
425 ;  Scl^e*?™s,  244. 

Jns^0O8 ;  cystoi 


Canalicujns, 


cystoid  dilatation  of, 


519 ;  occlusion  of,  by  streptothrix, 
519  ;  slitting  of,  514,  519 ;  stricture  of, 
519. 

Canaliculus-knife,  514,  740. 

Canalis  Cloqueti,  267,  395 ;  hyaloideus, 
395 ;  opticus,  425. 

Canthal  ligaments,  462,  463,  466. 

Canthoplasty,  725 ;  for  acute  blennor- 
rhoea,  53,  726 ;  for  blepharospasm,  94, 
726;  for  entropion,  726,  729;  provis¬ 
ional,  725. 

Canthus  externus,  459  ;  internus,  459. 

Capillary  fistulae,  522. 

Capsular  advancement,  712;  cataract, 
pathological  anatomy  of,  368. 

Capsule,  anterior  of  lens,  362 ;  Bonnet’s,. 
578,  714 ;  of  lens,  362 ;  of  lens,  changes- 
in,  after  removal  of  lens,  697 ;  of  lens, 
opening  of,  in  cataract-extraction,  692, 
694,  703 ;  of  Tenon,  525,  578. 

Capsule-forceps,  704. 

Capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  364,  377. 

Capsulotome.  See  Cystitome. 

Carbolic  acid  in  eye-operations,  665. 

Carbon  disulphide  producing  retrobul¬ 
bar  neuritis,  441. 

Carcinoma  of  chorioid,  327 ;  of  lachrymal 
gland,  518 ;  of  lids,  506  ;  of  orbit,  593. 

Carnivora,  luminosity  of  the  pupils  in, 

10.  . 

Carotid,  compression  ai^d^flg^tion  of,  for 
pulsating  exophthalj 

Caruncle,  34;  diseae^COf,  120;  sinking 
in  of,  after  teno^GW,  713. 

Cataract,  364|J@!r-,  699;  anterior  cor¬ 
tical,  372,^74 : 'anterior  polar,  368,  372 ; 
astign^itiMV  after  operation  for,  654; 
Beefcs operation  for,  701,  744;  black, 
378^3^5 ;  Brisseau’s  discovery  of  seat  of, 
p8Tf  calcareous,  377 ;  capsular,  patho¬ 
logical  anatomy  of,  368 ;  capsulo-len- 
)ticular,  364,  377;  complicated,  383 
complicating  chorioiditis,  383,  384 
complicating  corneal  suppuration,  383 
complicating  detachment  of  the  retina 
383 ;  complicating  diabetes,  382.  385 
complicating  general  diseases,  382 
complicating  glaucoma,  343,  383 ;  com¬ 
plicating  irido-cyclitis,  282,  383  ;  com¬ 
plicating  myopia,  383;  (Complicating 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  383,  384;  com¬ 
plicating  rickets,  382 ;  congenital,  381, 
384;  cortical,  372,  374;  couching  of, 
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700;  cystic,  380;  David’s  original  op¬ 
eration  for,  701 ;  depression  of,  700 ; 
De  Wecker’s  operation  for,  694 ;  dia¬ 
betic,  382,  385;  dilaceration  of,  688; 
discission  of,  688 ;  displacement  of, 
700 ;  etiology  of,  282,  381,  385,  386 ;  ex¬ 
traction  of,  see  Cataract-extraction  ; 
flap-operation  for,  693 ;  fluid,  376 ;  glau¬ 
comatous,  343,  383  ;  green,  339 ;  hard, 
377 ;  hemeralopia  in,  365  ;  history  of  op¬ 
erations  for,  699 ;  history  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning,  388;  hypermature, 
376,  377,  381 ;  immature,  374 ;  imma¬ 
ture,  artificial  ripening  of,  684  ;  imma¬ 
ture,  discission  of,  689  ;  incipient,  374, 
377;  intumescent,  374, 377 ;  Jacobson’s 
operation  for,  702 ;  lamellar,  370,  373  ; 
linear  extraction  of,  692 ;  mature,  375, 
377 ;  membranous,  376 ;  membranous, 
discission  (or  dilaceration)  of,  690 ; 
membranous,  simple  linear  extraction 
of,  692  ;  milky,  376 ;  Morgagnian,  376 ; 
muscae  volitantes  in,  364,  366 ;  myopia 
developing  in  the  early  stages  of,  366 ; 
naphthalinic,  385 ;  nuclear,  381 ;  nu¬ 
cleus  of,  how  measured,  378 ;  nyctalopia 
in,  365;  objective  signs  of,  364;  opera¬ 
tions  for,  see  Cataract-extraction, 
Discission,  Depression,  and  Declina¬ 
tion;  partial,  368;  partial  stationary, 
368;  pathological  anatomy  of,  366; 
perinuclear,  370,  373  ;  perinuclear,  dis¬ 
cission  of,  689  ;  polar,  368,  369  ;  poly¬ 
opia  monocularis  in,  365 ;  posterior 
cortical,  372,  374 ;  posterior  polar,  369 ; 
produced  by  concussion  and  convul¬ 
sions,  386 ;  produced  by  lightning,  386 ; 
produced  by  lowered  temperature,  385 ; 
progressive,  368,  374;  reclination  of® 
700 ;  ripening  of,  374-,  379  ;  ripenmd^, 
artificial,  684;  seat  of,  discovei^dVby 
Brisseau,  389  ;  secondary,  |^^crn]e, 
374,  381, 384 ;  soft,  377 ;  solMiscission 
of,  688,  691 ;  soft,  sim/Tb  |k&ar  extrac¬ 
tion  of,  692 ;  soft,  suctmuJ?>f,  691 ;  spon¬ 
taneous  restoratioiCyf  sight  in,  380; 
stages  of,  374 ;  SpJtovag’s  operation  for, 
691 ;  subjedi/^v^nptomsof,  364  ;  suc¬ 
tion  of^^welling,  374,  377 ;  trau¬ 
matic,  3^^386:  traumatic,  produced 
by  iwActomy,  686 ;  treatment,  386  (see 
aMT^ClTARACT  -  extraction,  Discis- 
Xion;  Depression,  and  Reclination)  ; 
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tremulous,  377 ;  unripe,  artificial  ripen¬ 
ing  of,  684 ;  unripe,  discission  of,  689  ; 
varying  character  of  opacities  in,  378, 
379;  Yon  Graefe’s  operation  for,  693, 
701-703 ;  zonular,  370. 

Cataracta  accreta,  283,  383 ;  arida  sili- 
quata,  380  ;  calcarea,  377 ;  capsulo-len- 
ticularis,  377 ;  complicata,  283,  383 ; 
congenita,  381,  384;  corticalis,  372, 
374 ;  cystica,  380 ;  dura,  371 ;  fluida, 
376;  fusiformis,  369;  glaucomatosa, 
343,  383;  gypsea,  377;  hypermatura, 
376,  377 ;  incipiens,  374,  377 ;  in  oculo 
glaucomatoso,  343;  intumescens,  374, 
377;  lactea,  376;  matura,  375,  377; 
membranacea,  376;  mollis.  377;  Mor¬ 
gagni,  376  ;  natans,  391 ;  nigra,  378  ; 
nuclearis,  381 ;  polaris  anterior,  368, 
372 ;  polaris  posterior,  369 ;  punctata, 
369 ;  secundaria,  699  ;  secundaria  ac¬ 
creta,  699;  senilis,  374,  381,  384;  spu¬ 
ria,  366 ;  traumatica,  382,  386 ;  tremu- 
la,  377. 

Cataract-extraction,  692 ;  accidents  in, 
696 ;  appearance  of  eye  after,  697 ;  as¬ 
tigmatism  after,  654;  Beer’s  method 
of,  701,  744;  conjunctival  flap  in,  667, 
694,  695 ;  corneal  flap-operation  for.  « 
694 ;  Daviel’s  operation  for,  701 ;  De 
Wecker’s  operatiop^04 ;  first  perform¬ 
ance  of,  701 ;  ft^Sppkration  for,  693 ; 
historical  si  of  operations  for, 
699;  infhqpQ^tion  after,  699,  701,  703  ; 

683,  694,  702,  703;  iri- 
after,  699,  703;  Jacobson’s 
for,  702;  Jager’s  method, 
'uchler’s  method,  704 ;  Lebrun’s 
method,  704 ;  Liebreich’s  method,  704 ; 
linear,  692, 702 ;  luxation  of  lens  in,  697 ; 
modified  linear,  702;  Pagenstecher's 
method,  696 ;  prolapse  of  vitreous  in, 
697,  703;  result  of,  697;  scleral-flap 
operation  for,  693  ;  simple  linear,  692 ; 
Stellwag’s  method,  694 ;  suppuration 
after,  699,  701,  703;  “toilet”  of  the 
eye  after,  694;  Yon  Graefe’s  operation 
for,  693,  701-703;  Weber’s  method, 
704;  Wenzel’s  method,  696  :  when  first 
practiced,  701 ;  with  lens-capsule,  696 ; 
without  iridectomy,  683,  692,  694,  695, 
701-703. 

Cataract-knife,  Beer’s,  701,  744;  linear, 
702,  744;  Yon  Graefe’s,  702,  744. 
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Cataract-prickers,  700. 

Cataract-pricking,  700. 

Catarrh,  atropine-,  263 ;  conjunctival,  see 
Conjunctivitis  catarrhalis;  follicu¬ 
lar,  see  Conjunctivitis  follicularis  ; 
of  conjunctiva,  see  Conjunctivitis  ca¬ 
tarrhalis;  of  conjunctiva,  pustular 
form,  41 ;  of  conjunctiva,  vesicular 
form,  41 ;  vernal,  94. 

Catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  see  Conjuncti¬ 
vitis  catarrhalis  ;  ulcers  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  38, 151. 

Catarrhus  siccus,  44. 

Cat’s-eye,  amaurotic,  322,  416. 

Cat’s-eye  pupil,  687. 

Caustics,  injuries  of  the  conjunctiva  by, 
102;  injuries  of  the  cornea  by,  188. 

Cauterization  in  abscess  of  the  cornea, 
157;  in  fistula  of  the  cornea,  150;  in 
keratectasiae,  208  ;  in  keratoconus,  209 ; 
in  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  148,  153. 

Cavernous  sinus,  thrombosis  of,  470,  584. 

Cavernous  tumor  of  the  orbit,  592. 

Cellulitis  of  the  orbit,  583. 

Centering  of  glasses,  importance  of,  604. 

Centers,  cortical,  for  ocular  movements, 
536 ;  for  associated  movements  of  the 
eye,  528,  536;  for  movements  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  536 ;  visual,  426. 

Central  artery  (of  the  optic  nerve),  425 ; 
artery,  embolism  of,  407 ;  artery,  lacer¬ 
ation  and  compression  of,  408 ;  artery 
of  the  vitreous,  267,  369 ;  canal  of  the 
vitreous,  250,  267;  chorioiditis,  315; 
non-irritative  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  151 ; 
ophthalmoplegia,  560 ;  parenchyma¬ 
tous  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  182 ; 
scotoma,  25 ;  vein  of  the  optic  nerve, 
425  ;  vein,  thrombosis  of,  408;  vision, 
20. 

Chalazion,  483.  f 

Chamber,  anterior,  243,  244 ;  anter^ 
air  in,  676 ;  anterior,  examinatft 
3 ;  anterior,  haemorrhage  >*1101369, 
676 ;  anterior,  irrigation  <fefl04 ;  an¬ 
terior,  luxation  of  lei\s  irtio,  390,  393 ; 
anterior,  shallownessJ&^m  accommo¬ 
dation,  615 ;  anteri^K-Jhallowness  of, 
in  glaucoma,  ^jSW-0 ;  anterior,  shal¬ 
lowness  of,  ring  iridectomy  dif¬ 
ficult,  686  interior,  sinus  of,  244 ;  pos- 
r,  *£\2H 
itof  aEc 


terior, 

Changi 


Ecommodation  with  age,  622 ; 


of  air  in  conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  90; 
of  refraction  with  age,  636. 

Chemosis,  50. 

Chiasm,  425,  426. 

Children,  comparative  infrequency  of 
corneal  ulcers  in,  150;  operations  in, 
677,  689 ;  watered-silk  reflex  in,  15. 

Chloral  producing  retrobulbar  neuritis, 
441. 

Chloroform  in  eye-operations,  666. 

Chloromata  of  lachrymal  gland,  518. 

Chlorosis  causing  arterial  pulsation  in 
retina,  15. 

Choked  disk,  436,  437. 

Cholesterin  in  degenerated  lenses,  377, 
381 ;  in  vitreous,  398. 

Chorio-capillaris,  245. 

Chorioid,  245 ;  adenoma  of,  327 ;  car¬ 
cinoma  of,  327 ;  changes  of,  in  myopia, 
316 ;  coloboma  of,  328 ;  detachment  of, 
323;  diseases  of,  312;  functions  of, 
264;  inflammation  of,  312;  layers  of, 
245;  leuco-sarcoma  of,  326;  melano- 
sarcoma  of,  324 ;  rupture  of,  323 ;  sar¬ 
coma  of,  324 ;  tuberculosis  of,  327 ; 
tumors  of,  324 ;  vessels  of,  16,  245,  248 ; 
vessels  of,  how  distinguished  from  those 
of  retina,  16. 

Chorioidal  ring,  13. 

Chorioiditis,  312  ;  anterior\316 ;  causing 
cataract,  383  ;  causina^jl\ucoma,  359 ; 
centralis,  315 ;  diffrpte*  316 ;  dissemi¬ 
nata,  315 ;  dissep^pita,  scotomata  in, 
25  ;  exudatmjjGhS  ;  metastatic,  320, 
321 ;  non-ma^nirativa,  313 ;  suppura- 
tiva,  S^flQsuppurativa,  diagnosis  of, 
322.  QX 

Chotfe-rennitis,  316,  409. 

Ch^cjyl  drosis,  472. 

^hronic  conjunctivitis,  etc.  See  Con- 

^junctivitis,  Chronic,  etc. 

Jfcicatricial  ectropion,  492  ;  ectropion,  op¬ 
erations  for,  731 ;  entropion,  490 ;  en¬ 
tropion,  operations  for,  729 ;  pterygi¬ 
um,  108. 

Cicatrix,  ectatic,  of  cornea,  140,  143 ;  of 
operation-wounds,  rupture  of,  671. 

Cicatrization,  cystoid,  218,  671. 

Cilia,  blanching  of,  in  irido-cyclitis,  277. 

Ciliary  arteries,  248 ;  body,  241 ;  body, 
changes  of,  in  glaucoma,  352;  body, 
diseases  of,  268;  body,  function  of, 
264 ;  body,  tumors  of,  302 ;  injection, 
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36;  injection,  a  constant  accompani¬ 
ment  of  keratitis,  133;  muscle,  242, 
243;  muscle,  action  of,  in  accommo¬ 
dation,  614;  muscle  in  emmetropia, 
636 ;  muscle  in  hypermetropia,  636 ; 
muscle  in  myopia,  635 ;  muscle,  myo¬ 
ma  of,  306;  muscle,  myo-sarcoma  of, 
306 ;  muscle,  paralysis  of,  660 ;  muscle, 
spasm  of,  663 ;  muscle,  tone  of,  663 ; 
muscle,  tumors  of,  306 ;  processes,  242 ; 
staphyloma,  231 ;  system  of  vessels,  36, 
248. 

Cilium-forceps,  480,  738. 

Circle,  diffusion-,  610  ;  of  vessels  of  Zinn, 
252. 

Circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major,  235,  248 ; 
arteriosus  iridis  minor,  235, 248  ;  major 
iridis,  235 ;  minor  iridis,  235. 

Circumcorneal  injection,  36. 

Circumlental  space,  361. 

Cleansed  ulcer  of  cornea,  130. 

Clearing  of  corneal  cicatrices,  145. 

Closure  of  lids,  how  effected,  460. 

Coated  ulcer  of  cornea,  130. 

Cocaine,  anaesthesia  from,  666;  effects, 
of,  259,  260,  666;  employment  of,  in 
examining  the  eyeball,  1 ;  employment 
of,  in  relieving  blepharospasm  and 
photophobia,  1,  94,  95 ;  mode  of  action 
of,  259,  260 ;  producing  glaucoma,  342 ; 
uses  of,  1,  94,  95,  260,  666. 

Cod-liver  oil  in  conjunctivitis  lymphati- 
ca,  91 ;  in  parenchymatous  keratitis, 
177. 

Cold  applications  in  blennorrhoea  of  the 
conjunctiva,  53;  in  diphtheritic  con¬ 
junctivitis,  care  in  use  of,  82 ;  in  dis¬ 
cission  with  excessive  swelling,  681 :  in 
injuries  of  the  iris  and  traumatic  iritis, 
295,  296,  301. 

Cold  cream,  479,  480. 

Collapsus  cornea?,  127,  < 

Collecting  lens,  598. 

Colloid  degeneration  of 
the  arcus  senilis,  195 
the  cornea  prodiujir^^onular  opacity, 
196;  degeneratio»^,'opacities  of  the 
cornea,  195.^ 

Collyrium  a^teft^fcgens  luteum,  46,  150; 
Horst’s,  I^Jtomershausen’s,  46. 

Colobon^aVartificial,  for  increase  of  ten- 
sicft^So^;  artificial,  for  optical  pur- 
ftfises*^ 682 ;  artificial,  in  cataract-ex¬ 


c^nea^producing 

;  H&^n 


376. 


e  neration  of 


traction,  684;  bridge-,  311;  bridge-, 
artificial,  686;  iridis,  309,  310,  330; 
iridis  traumaticum,  300;  of  the  cho- 
rioid,  328;  of  the  iris,  300,  309,  310, 
330 ;  of  the  lids,  506  ;  of  the  lids,  arti¬ 
ficial,  725;  of  the  macula,  329,  330; 
of  the  optic  nerve,  329. 

Color-blindness,  452  ;  acquired,  458 ;  con¬ 
genital,  452 ;  diagnostic  importance  of, 
27,  458 ;  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
27,  443  ;  tests  for,  27,  457. 

Color  of  the  iris,  238,  239. 

Color-perception,  loss  of,  a  sign  of  optic- 
nerve  lesion,  27 ;  theories  of,  452,  455. 

Color  scotoma,  27. 

Color-sense,  20;  limits  of  field  for,  27; 
quantitative  determination  of,  457. 

Color-valence,  455. 

Commissure,  external,  459. 

Commotio  retina?,  419. 

Compensating  operation,  709. 

Complicated  cataract,  383. 

Compositors,  prevalence  of  myopia  among, 
638. 

Compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism, 
653,  655 ;  myopic  astigmatism,  653, 
655. 


Compresses,  cold,  see  Cold,  Application 
of  ;  moist  warm,  147  (see  also  Warmth, 
Application  of). 

Concave  cylindric^P&n^,  601 ;  lens  for 
correction  ofjfi^pia,  16;  lens,  prop¬ 
erties  of,  5^(^ 

Concentric^Tyhtraction  of  the  visual 
field, 

CoiyfoAwnt  squint,  563,  702. 

Coii^lion  of  retina,  419 ;  of  the  eye, 
introducing  cataract,  386. 

^Qbnfluent  form  of  diphtheria,  81. 

Confusion-colors,  454. 

Congenital  anisometropia,  658;  anoma¬ 
lies  of  the  chorioid,  328 ;  anomalies  of 
the  conjunctiva,  116  ;  anomalies  of  the 
cornea,  196,  210;  anomalies  of  the  iris, 
239,  309;  anomalies  of  the  lachrymal 
passages,  511 ;  anomalies  of  the  lens, 
369,  370,  381,  384,  392;  anomalies  of 
the  levator  palpebrae  su periods,  499, 
501 ;  anomalies  of  the  lids,  487,  488, 
496,  499,  501,  506 ;  anomalies  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  499,  501,  561,  562 ; 
anomalies  of  the  optic  disk  and  nerve, 
329 ;  anomalies  of  the  orbit,  591 ;  anom- 
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alies  of  the  retina,  411;  anomalies  of 
the  sclera,  228 ;  anomalies  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  rectus,  501 ;  anomalies  of  the  vitre¬ 
ous,  397;  astigmatism,  653;  cataract, 
369,  370,  381,  384;  dislocation  of  the 
lens.  392;  opacities  of  the  cornea,  196; 
ptosis,  499 ;  shortness  of  the  lids,  496 ; 
tumors,  116,  591. 

Conglobated  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid, 
327. 

Conjugate  deviation,  560,  576;  paralysis, 
553,  560. 

Conjunctiva,  31 ;  amyloid  degeneration 
of,  99 ;  anatomy  of,  31 ;  angioma  of, 
119 ;  blood-vessels  of,  34 ;  bulbi,  33 ; 
burns  of,  102;  cicatrices  of,  follow¬ 
ing  burns  and  cauterization,  101,  108 ; 
cicatrices  of,  following  diphtheritic 
conjunctivitis,  81 ;  cicatrices  of,  in 
trachoma ,'  congenital  anomalies  of, 
116;  corneae,  33;  cyst  of,  117;  der¬ 
moid  tumor  of,  116 ;  diphtheria  of,  see 
Conjunctivitis  diphtheritica  ;  dis¬ 
eases  of,  31 ;  divisions  of,  31 ;  epithe¬ 
lioma  of,  116,  119;  examination  of,  2; 
fibroma  of,  120 ;  follicles  in,  46 ;  for- 
nicis,  31 ;  fornix  of,  31 ;  granulations 
of,  in  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  84; 
granulation  tumor  of,  118;  hyperaemia 
of,  43 ;  inflammation  of,  see  Conjunc¬ 
tivitis;  injuries  of,  100,’  101,  103; 
lepra  nodules  of,  99 ;  limbus  of,  33 ; 
lipoma  of,  117;  lupus  of,  98;  lymphan¬ 
gioma  of,  120;  myxoma  of,  120;  of 
the  eyeball,  33 ;  of  the  fornix,  31,  33 ; 
of  the  lids,  31 ;  of  the  region  of  tran¬ 
sition,  31,  33 ;  of  the  sclera,  33  ;  osteo¬ 
ma  of,  120 ;  palpebral,  31 ;  papillary 
condition  of,  36,  73 ;  papillary  hyper¬ 
trophy,  73;  papilloma  of,  118;  pem¬ 
phigus  of,  98;  polypi  of,  118;  produc¬ 
ing  infection  in  eye-operations, 
sarcoma  of,  117,  119:  scarificati< 
in  acute  blennorrhoea,  56 ;  33 ; 

syphilitic  inflammation  of,  \gjjsvphi- 
litic  ulcers  of,  104;  tar$i,^gl;  tubercu¬ 
losis  of,  103;  tumors ^sAy^enign,  115, 
117-120;  tumors  oSooralignant,  116, 
117,  119,  120^XA^s  of,  102,  104; 
xerosis  of,  lllN^^ 

Conjunctival^fcarrh,  see  Conjunctivitis 
CATARR&rfEK^ division  of  the  cornea, 
125,  ^Vflap,  667,  694,  695;  in¬ 


jection,  34,  133 ;  system  of  vessels, 
36. 

Conjunctivitis  blennorrhoica  acuta,  49; 
catarrhalis  acuta,  37 ;  catarrhalis  acuta, 
diagnosis  of,  from  iritis,  275;  catar¬ 
rhalis  chronica,  43  ;  caused  by  acne  ro¬ 
sacea,  97 ;  caused  by  atropine,  79,  263  ; 
caused  by  bacteria,  41,  49,  82-91 ; 
caused  by  dazzling,  102 ;  caused  by 
diphtheria,  80 ;  caused  by  eye-strain, 
45 ;  caused  by  foreign  bodies,  45 ; 
caused  by  gonorrhoea,  49,  54 ;  caused 
by  hay- fever,  41 ;  caused  by  herpes 
iris,  98;  caused  by  infection  during 
birth,  56 ;  caused  by  inverted  cilia,  45 ; 
caused  by  irritant  liquids  and  vapors, 
102 ;  caused  by  lachrymal  diseases,  45 ; 
caused  by  lepra,  98 ;  caused  by  measles, 
97 ;  caused  by  pityriasis,  98 ;  caused 
by  psoriasis,  98;  caused  by  scrofula, 
85,  89 ;  caused  by  syphilis,  98 ;  caused 
by  variola,  97 ;  caused  by  vitiated  air, 
45 ;  chronic,  43 ;  crouposa,  47 ;  croupo- 
sa,  not  a  diphtheritic  process,  83,  84 ; 
diphtheritica,  80 ;  diphtheritica,  ulcers 
of  cornea  in,  151 ;  eczematosa,  91 ;  ex 
acne  rosacea,  97,  151 ;  exanthematica, 
91,  97 ;  follicularis,  46 ;  follicularis, 
produced  by  atropine,  79,  263 ;  fol¬ 
licularis,  relation  of,  to  jAichoma,  78 ; 
gonorrhoica,  49 ;  gratoSos?^  73 ;  lym- 
phatica,  bacteria  iiOffT ;  lymphatica, 
course  and  progpC^Ti 88 ;  lymphatica, 
diagnosis  of,  ^^lymphatica,  etiology 
of,  89,  91r^»mphatica,  identity  of, 
with  phlyctaenulosa,  91 ;  lym- 

phatic^jy-nhus  in,  87, 92 ;  lymphatica, 
symptoms  of,  85,  93  ;  lymphatica,  syn- 
o^pis  of,  91 ;  lymphatica,  treatment 

Oaf,  90,  93,  94;  lymphatica,  ulcers  of 

^cornea  in,  151 ;  membranacea,  47;  me¬ 
tastatic  gonorrhoeal,  54;  phlyctaenu¬ 
losa,  85,  91 ;  pustulosa,  91 ;  scrofulosa, 
85 ;  simplex,  40 ;  trachomatosa,  58 ;  va¬ 
riolous,  97. 

Consensual  reaction  of  the  pupils,  261. 

Constant  strabismus,  564. 

Contagion,  how  effected  in  acute  blen¬ 
norrhoea,  54;  contagiosity  of  acute 
blennorrhoea,  52,  54 ;  of  acute  catarrhal 
conjunctivitis,  41 ;  of  trachoma,  67,  71, 
73. 

Contraction,  concentric,  of  visual  field, 
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24 ;  of  pupil,  governed  by  oculomotor 
nerve,  256. 

Contraction-furrows  of  iris,  238. 

Contracture  of  antagonists  in  paralysis 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  551. 

Contusion  of  the  eye,  223,  588 ;  produc¬ 
ing  paralysis  of  accommodation,  661. 

Conus,  316. 

Convergence,  capacity  for,  how  tested, 
545 ;  contraction  of  pupil  associated 
with,  257. 

Convergence-theory  of  the  production  of 
myopia,  639. 

Convergent  squint,  564,  565,  707. 

Conversion  of  old  numbers  of  glasses  into 
new,  602. 

Convex  cylindrical  lens,  600 ;  lenses  for 
the  correction  of  hypermetropia,  17; 
lenses,  properties  of,  598. 

Copiopia  hysterica,  451. 

Copper  aluminated  in  conjunctival  ca¬ 
tarrh,  46  ;  sulphate  in  chronic  blennor- 
rhoea,  53;  sulphate  in  trachoma,  68; 
sulphate  in  vernal  catarrh,  97. 

Coquille  glasses,  600,  601. 

Corectopia,  310. 

Corelysis,  298. 

Cornea,  122;  abscess  of,  characters  of, 
130, 154, 159 ;  abscess  of,  etiology,  156 ; 
abscess  of,  glaucomatous,  156 ;  abscess 
of,  paracentesis  for,  679;  abscess  of, 
prognosis,  156;  abscess  of,  symptoms 
and  course,  154,  155;  abscess  of,  treat¬ 
ment,  157,  160,  679 ;  affections  of,  in 
acute  blennorrhoea,  51 ;  affections  of, 
in  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  38; 
affections  of,  in  chronic  catarrhal  con¬ 
junctivitis,  45 ;  affections  of,  in  con¬ 
junctivitis  lymphatica,  86,  87;  affec¬ 
tions  of,  in  glaucoma,  153,  347, 
affections  of,  in  irido-cyclitis,  28* 
feetions  of,  in  trachoma, 
anatomy  of,  122;  annulai>^!$bess  of, 
51 ;  anterior  epitheliitffT  '$>0 123  ;  as¬ 
thenic  ulcer  of,  139 ;  am&romatous  ni¬ 
cer  of,  153 ;  blennoiCfrseal  ulcer  of,  151 ; 
burns  of,  188 ;  oflmirhal  ulcers  of,  38, 
151;  centr^ilVfi^fipirritative  ulcer  of, 
151  ;  cen^Ngkrenchymatous  infiltra¬ 
tion  of,N5^  changes  in,  producing 
hypei^Aetropia,  644;  changes  in,  pro- 
dit^rrajnyopia,  629;  cleansed  ulcer 
m>,  139 ;  cloudiness  of,  in  glau¬ 


coma,  347,  351 ;  coated  ulcer  of,  126, 
138 ;  collapse  of,  127,  676 ;  congenital 
anomalies  of,  196,  210 ;  conjunctiva  of, 
33 ;  conjunctival  portion  of,  125,  126 ; 
curvature  of,  how  tested,  126  ;  deposits 
upon,  in  cyclitis,  272,  276;  diffusion 
through,  126;  diseases  of,  122;  dis¬ 
turbance  of  nutrition  of,  producing 
ulcers,  145 ;  divisions  of,  125,  126 ;  ec¬ 
tasias  of,  197 ;  ectasiae  of,  causing  glau¬ 
coma,  359;  endothelium  of,  125;  epi¬ 
thelium  of,  123,  125 ;  erosions  of,  187 ; 
erosion  of,  recurrent,  171,  187 ;  even¬ 
ness  of,  how  tested,  127 ;  examination 
of,  2, 126 ;  facet  of,  139, 190;  fistula  of, 
144,  149 ;  fistula  of,  causing  glaucoma, 
359;  fistula  of,  iridectomy  for,  683, 
686;  fistula  of,  treatment,  149,  683, 
686 ;  flattening  of,  143 ;  foreign  bodies 
in,  185 ;  foul  ulcer  of,  126,  138 ;  glau¬ 
comatous  oedema  of,  347,  351 ;  glau¬ 
comatous  ulcer  of,  153;  herpetic  ulcer 
of,  152 ;  infiltrated  ulcer  of,  126,  138 ; 
infiltration  of,  in  conjunctivitis  lym¬ 
phatica,  87 ;  inflammation  of,  see 
Keratitis;  injuries  of,  185;  injuries 
of,  by  burns  and  caustics,  188 ;  injuries 
of,  slight,  produc:*ng  abscess,  156 ;  lay¬ 
ers  of,  123 ;  lymphxsystem  of,  124 ; 
marginal  ulcer  oipv52;  method  of 
infection  in  acjX^brennorrhcea,  55 ; 
nerves  of,  12^Syfutrition  of,  how  ef¬ 
fected,  126/^7;  oedema  of,  in  glau¬ 
coma,  351 ;  opacities  of,  189 ; 

opacikSWof,  band-shaped,  191 ;  opaci- 
tif^Sl^rcause  of  disturbance  of  vision 
/  insJ^l;  opacities  of,  congenital,  196; 
u^S^pacities  of,  glasses  for,  194 ;  opacities 
\}of,  inflammatory,  189;  opacities  of, 
iridectomy  for,  194;  opacities  of,  met¬ 
amorphoses  in,  195 ;  opacities  of,  non¬ 
inflammatory,  190;  opacities  of,  press¬ 
ure-,  191 ;  opacities  of,  stenopaeic  slit 
for,  194;  opacities  of,  trachomatous, 
66  ;  opacities  of,  treatment,  193 ;  opaci¬ 
ties  of,  varieties,  194,  195 ;  opacities  of, 
zonular,  190,  195 ;  pannous  ulcer  of, 
157 ;  paracentesis  of,  678 ;  paracentesis 
of,  how  favoring  tissue-metamorphosis 
in  the  eye,  255 ;  paracentesis  of,  indi¬ 
cations  for,  148,  407,  679,  689 ;  per¬ 
foration  of,  140,  148 ;  polish  of  surface, 
examination  of,  127 ;  posterior  epithe- 
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lium,  125;  progressive  ulcer  of,  126, 
138 ;  regressive  ulcer  of,  126,  139 ;  ro¬ 
dent  ulcer  of,  152;  rupture  of,  223; 
scleral  portion  of,  125,  126;  scraping 
of,  for  opacities,  193 ;  scrofulous  infil¬ 
trates  of,  185;  sensitiveness  of,  how 
tested,  3,  128;  serpiginous  ulcer  of, 
138 ;  shape  of,  122,  126 ;  size  and 
form  of,  122,  126:  solutions  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in,  186;  staphyloma  of,  197; 
staphyloma  of,  ablation,  202,  203 ; 
staphyloma  of,  consequences,  199  > 
staphyloma  of,  enucleation  for,  203, 
717 ;  staphyloma  of,  excision,  202,  203 ; 
staphyloma  of,  incision,  201,  203; 
staphyloma  of,  increase  of  tension  in, 
200,  205;  staphyloma  of,  iridectomy 
for,  203,  683;  staphyloma  of,  morbid 
anatomy,  204;  staphyloma  of,  treat¬ 
ment,  201,  683,  717;  stroma  of,  123; 
structure  of,  122 ;  tattooing  of,  194 ; 
torpid  ulcer  of,  139;  trachomatous 
ulcer  of,  151;  transparency  of,  128; 
transplantation  of,  193  ;  traumatic  ul¬ 
cer  of,  151,  159;  traumatism  of,  see 
Cornea,  Injuries  of;  tumors  of,  210; 
ulcer  of,  138 ;  ulcer  of,  cicatrization  of, 
139;  ulcer  of,  clinical  signs,  130;  ul¬ 
cer  of,  course,  138,  139 ;  ulcer  of,  eti¬ 
ology,  145,  151 ;  ulcer  of,  nature,  129, 
130 ;  ulcer  of,  perforation  in,  140 ;  ulcer 
of,  prognosis,  150;  ulcer  of,  regener¬ 
ation,  134,  139,  142 ;  ulcer  of,  sequelae, 
139-141, 143-145 ;  ulcer  of,  stages,  138, 
139 ;  ulcer  of,  symptoms,  138,  139 ;  ul¬ 
cer  of,  treatment,  146,  150,  153,  154 ; 
ulcer  of,  varieties,  45,  61,  86,  126,  138, 
139,  151-153,  157,  159 ;  uveal  portion 
of,  125,  126;  vascularization  of,  132; 
vesicles  of,  see  Keratitis  with  the 
Formation  of  Vesicles. 


strabismus,  555,  709  ;  of  presbyopia, 
623 ;  of  squint,  567,  707. 

Corrosive  sublimate  in  diseases  of  the 
eye,  48,  53,  58 ;  in  eye-operations,  665. 

Cortex  of  lens,  361. 

Cortical  cataract,  372,  374;  centers  for 
the  ocular  movements,  536;  paralyses 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  553,  560. 

Coryza  producing  blennorrhoea  of  the 
lachrymal  sac,  512. 

Cosmetic  enucleation,  717. 

Couching,  700. 

Couching-needle,  743. 

Counter-puncture  and  puncture,  situa¬ 
tion  of,  in  cataract-extraction,  693, 
694,  702. 

Crab’s  eyes  inserted  into  the  eye,  101. 

Crede’s  method  of  prophylaxis  of  blen- 
norrhcea  neonatorum,  57. 

Crescent,  atrophic,  316;  below  the  pa¬ 
pilla,  318. 

Crossed  diplopia,  530. 

Croupous  conjunctivitis,  47. 

Crusta  lactea,  469. 

Cryptophthalmus,  507. 

Crypts  of  the  iris,  235,  237. 

Crystalline  body,  crystalline  lens.  See 
Lens,  Crystalline. 

Crystalline  swelling  of  Soemering,  698. 

Curvature  of  the  corneaAhow  tested, 

136. 

Curved  incisions,  66^3fccisions  in  cata¬ 
ract-operation 

Cutaneous  dise£«S^accomPaT1|ie(i  by  con- 
junctivitisHjg<98 ;  diseases,  classifica¬ 
tion  o£4mjmaritis  as,’  480 ;  diseases  of 
lids,  ^6834^1,  472;  horns  on  lids,  505. 

Cycl$(^c  sTiell,  281. 

Cy0h,  272  (see  also  Iritis  and  Irido- 

0CYCLITIS);  diagnosis  from  iritis,  274; 
si 


/^J^simple,  275;  symptoms  of,  272. 

Corneal  astigmatism,  653,  654,  657: 


extraction,  694;  incisions,  667;”  ^ 
examination  of,  3. 

Corneitis,  (see  Keratitis)  ;  :  sc^bfulosa, 

!ea,  124. 

atism,  654,  656;  of 
iy  a  convex  lens,  17; 
544,  708 ;  of  myopia 


Corona  ciliaris,  241 
Corpus  vitreum,  395, 
Corpuscles  of  tl 
Conection  of 
hypermetrotoia 
of  insttfitosl&npy, 


by  aVcorfcfave  lens,  17 ;  of  paralytic 


RALYSIS  OF. 

Cylindrical  lens,  600. 

Cylindromata  of  lachrymal  gland,  518; 
of  orbit,  595. 

Cysts,  dermoid,  of  conjunctiva,  117;  of 
iris,  302,  303;  of  lids,  505;  of  orbit, 
591,  593. 

Cystic  cataract,  380. 

Cysticercus  in  anterior  chamber,  304 ;  in 
conjunctiva,  118 ;  in  vitreous,  397, 399 ; 
operations  for,  415,  680. 
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Cystitome,  703,  744. 

Cystoid  cicatrization,  218,  071. 

Dacryoadenitis,  518. 

Dacryocystitis,  517,  521 ;  blennorrhoica, 
519;  catarrhalis,  519;  phlegmonosa, 
519. 

Dacryops,  518. 

Daltonism,  452. 

Darkening  of  room  not  necessary  after 
operations,  676. 

Daviel’s  discovery  of  the  method  of  cata¬ 
ract-extraction,  701;  scoop,  484,  674, 
684,  692,  694,  744. 

Dazzling,  cause  of,  in  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  196 ;  producing  conjunctivitis, 
102 ;  producing  retinitis,  410. 

Decussation  of  the  optic  nerve,  426, 
429. 

Deep  forms  of  keratitis,  172;  keratitis 
in  irido-cvclitis,  184 ;  scrofulous  infil¬ 
trates  of  the  cornea,  185. 

Degeneration,  glaucomatous,  340,  342 ; 
of  cataractous  lenses,  377 ;  of  corneal 
opacities,  195 :  pigmentary,  of  retina, 
410. 

Delirium  after  eye-operations,  677. 

Deposits  on  cornea,  272,  276,  277. 

Depressio  cataracta?,  700. 

Depression  of  cataract,  700 ;  of  eye,  how 
effected,  528. 

Dermic  graft  for  ectropion,  733. 

Dermoid  cysts  of  lids,  505 ;  tumors  of 
conjunctiva  and  cornea,  116,  210. 

Descemetitis,  278. 

Descemetocele,  140. 

Descemet’s  membrane,  125. 

Descending  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
439,  442 ;  neuritis,  436,  437. 

Desmarre’s  elevators  (or  lid-retractm®j 
2,  666,  737 ;  entropion-forceps,  73^V 

Detachment  of  the  chorioid,  3£ 
retina,  413;  of  the  retina^^^otomy 
in,  680  ;  of  the  retina,  ^CbAuaJa  in,  25. 

Determination  of  astigmb£i^n,  18,  655; 
of  field  of  -vision*  23^  °f  hypermetro- 
pia,  641 :  of  insuifiJtency,  546 ;  of  myo¬ 
pia,  626 ;  of  pia,  624 ;  of  refrac¬ 

tion,  16,  G^N^M.,‘655. 

Developme%Xr  the  eye,  264. 

DeviatiqA  conjugate,  560,  576 ;  of  eye 
beh^Hl^screen,  542 ;  of  squinting  eye, 
ifccasm’ement  of,  563,  572;  primary 


and  secondary,  in  concomitant  squint, 
563 ;  primary  and  secondary,  in  para¬ 
lytic  squint,  548. 

De  Weeker’s  capsular  advancement,  712; 
method  of  cataract  -  extraction,  694  ; 
method  of  performing  iridotomy,  687 ; 
scissors-forceps,  687,  742. 

Diabetic  cataract,  382,  385;  iritis,  287; 
paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  664 ; 
retinitis,  404 ;  retrobulbar  neuritis, 
441. 

Diachylon -ointment  in  eczema  of  the 
lids,  470. 

Diagnostic  table  of  the  paralyses  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  555. 

Diaphoretics  in  detachment  of  the  reti¬ 
na,  414 ;  in  iritis,  295 ;  in  opacities  of 
the  vitreous,  396;  in  optic  neuritis, 
437 ;  in  retinitis,  405,  412 ;  in  super¬ 
ficial  scleritis,  213. 

Diaphragm,  action  of  iris  as  a,  256. 

Diathesis,  scrofulous,  agency  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  conjunctivitis  lymphatica, 
89. 


Dieffenbaeh’s  blepharoplasty,  732 ;  meth¬ 
od  of  tenotomy,  710. 

Differentiation,  minimum  of,  28. 

Diffuse  chorioiditis,  316;  trachoma,  74. 

Diffusion  circles,  610.  . 

Dilaceratio  eataractaVS^O. 

Dilaceration,  690. 

Dilatation  of  caV^Jes  adjoining  orbit, 
595 ;  of  p/pjjr  governed  by  sympa¬ 
thetic,  of  lachrvmal  strictures, 

514,50$^ 

DiljfTTVMpilkB,  237,  239. 

|>io>U0,  599,  602. 

Jpphtheria,  confluent,  81 ;  en  plaques , 
k^81 ;  of  the  conjunctiva,  80 ;  partial, 


81. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis  of  the  accommo¬ 
dation,  660,  663 ;  paralysis  of  the  ocu¬ 
lar  muscles,  554. 

Diplopia,  binocular,  530;  character  of, 
in  paralytic  squint,  550,  558 ;  crossed, 
530 ;  developing  after  tenotomy,  571 ; 
heteronymous,  530 ;  homonymous,  530 ; 
in  strabismus,  564;  monocular,  532, 
541 ;  tabular  view  of,  in  paralysis,  558 ; 
vertical,  531 ;  with  difference  of  level, 
531 ;  with  obliquity,  531. 

Direct  method  of  examination  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  6 ;  vision,  20. 
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Disassimilation  of  visual  substances  in 
retina,  455. 

Discissio  cataractae,  688. 

Discission,  Bowman’s  method  of,  692 ;  of 
membranous  cataract,  690 ;  of  soft  cat¬ 
aract,  688,  691. 

Discission-needle,  688,  743 ;  employed  for 
capsulotomy,  703  ;  employed  in  simple 
linear  extraction,  692. 

Disease,  Basedow’s,  589,  590;  Graves’s, 


Ecarteurs,  666. 

Ecchymoma  subcon junctivale,  114. 
Ecchymoses  of  conjunctiva,  114;  of  lids, 
502,  504. 

Ectasiae,  lymphatic,  115;  of  cornea,  197; 
of  sclera,  227. 

Ectatic  cicatrix  of  cornea,  140,  143. 
Exogenous  infection  in  abscess  of  cor¬ 
nea,  156;  in  suppurative  chorioiditis, 
320. 


590. 

Diseases  of  the  chorioid,  312 ;  of  the 
ciliary  body,  268;  of  the  conjunctiva, 
31 ;  of  the  cornea,  122 ;  of  the  iris,  268 ; 
of  the  lachrymal  passages,  508 ;  of  the 
lens,  361 ;  of  the  lids,  459 ;  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  497,  524 ;  of  the  optic  nerve, 
420 ;  of  the  orbit,  577 ;  of  the  retina, 
400;  of  the  sclera,  211;  of  the  uvea, 
234  ;  of  the  vitreous,  395. 

Dislocation  of  the  eyeball,  579,  586 ;  of 
the  lens,  389 ;  of  the  lens  in  cataract- 
extraction,  697. 

Dispersing  lens,  598. 

Displacement  of  cataract,  700 ;  of  the 
zone  of  hair-follicles,  720 ;  parallactic, 
11. 

Disseminated  chorioiditis,  315;  sclerosis 
producing  optic-nerve  atrophy,  442; 
tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid,  327. 

Dissemination  of  trachoma,  72. 

Distichiasis,  487,  488;  operations  for, 
719. 

Disturbances  of  motility  of  the  eye,  524. 

Divergent  squint,  564,  566;  squint,  op¬ 
eration  for,  708. 

Division  of  strictures  of  the  nasal  duct, 
521. 

Donders’s  schematic  eye,  606 ;  theory  of 
glaucoma,  350 ;  work  in  refraction, 
597. 

Double  images,  in  ocular  paralysis,  ^al 
of,  558 ;  pupil,  produced  in  irideci 
686 ;  pupil,  vision  with, 

Dressing  in  eye-operations. 

Dropsy  of  lachrymal  sac,  J5L&:  o T  maxil¬ 
lary  and  frontal  sinuseg^Ko. 

Duboisine,  263. 

Duct,  lachrymal,  5$^viasal,  509. 

Ductus  lacrimaliOmH^ 

Dural  sheath  oi optic  nerve,  423. 

Dynamic  sqjmit,  543, 

Dyslexi^V4^yhr 


rith,  541.^ 
tions,  66(^TJ)6. 
sac,  5L&*  oi  maxi 


Ectopia  lentis,  392 ;  pupillse,  310. 

Ectropion,  490;  cicatriceum,  492;  cica¬ 
tricial,  492,  731 ;  how  developed  in 
trachoma,  65;  in  conjunctivitis  catar- 
rhalis  chronica,  44 ;  luxurians,  491 ; 
operations  for,  730 ;  paralytic,  492,  731 ; 
paralyticum,  492 ;  sarcomatosum,  75, 
491 ;  senile,  492,  730, 731 ;  spastic,  491 ; 
tarsorrhaphy  for,  727. 

Effect  of  squint-operation,  how  gauged, 
705;  of  tenotomy,  how  diminished, 
712 ;  of  tenotomy,  how  increased,  711. 

Efflorescences  of  conjunctivitis  lymphat- 
ica,  85,  86. 

Egyptian  ophthalmia,  67,  71. 

Electric  light  producing  conjunctivitis, 
102 ;  producing  retinitis,  410. 

Electricity  in  essential  blepharospasm, 
501 ;  in  optic-nerve  atrophy,  443 ;  in 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  itiuscles,  555; 
in  paralysis  of  the  or^^Tra^is,  492 ;  in 
retinitis  pigmentosi 

Electrolysis  in  tricl 
of  the  orbit,  5! 
nea,  154. 

Electron! ipjn^ehjfcr  removing  foreign  bod¬ 
ies,  220|7y741. 

Elepl^nmT^is  of  lids,  472. 

Ele^fcNn  of  eye,  how  effected,  528. 
smfors,  666 ;  Desmarre’s,  2,  666,  737. 

>olism  of  central  artery,  406. 
ibryology  of  eye,  234,  264. 

Emmetropia,  605 ;  character  of  ciliary 
muscle  in,  636. 

Emphysema  of  lids  in  fracture,  503 ;  of 
orbital  tissues,  587 ;  subconjunctival, 
115. 

Empyema  of  the  frontal  and  maxillary 
sinuses,  596. 

Encanthis  benigna,  121 ;  maligna,  121. 

Encephalocele  of  orbit,  593. 

Enchondroma  of  lids,  506. 

Endogenous  infection  in  abscess  of  cor- 


487 ;  in  tumors 
ulcers  of  the  cor- 
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nea,  157;  in  suppurative  chorioiditis, 
320. 

Endothelioma  of  orbit,  595. 

Endothelium  of  cornea,  125 ;  of  lymph- 
passages  of  the  eye,  252. 

Engorgement  neuritis,  437. 

Enophthalmus,  581 ;  traumaticus,  581. 

Entropion,  488;  canthoplasty  for,  726, 
729  ;  cicatriceum,  490  ;  cicatricial,  490, 
729 ;  how  developed  in  trachoma,  65 ; 
operations  for,  726,  728,  729;  organi- 
cum,  489 ;  spastic,  488,  728 ;  spastic um, 
488. 

Entropion-forceps,  738. 

Enucleation,  713,  716 ;  anaesthesia  in, 
666 ;  dangerous  in  panophthalmitis, 
322 ;  indications  for,  171,  221,  222,  296, 
303,  321,  323,  326,  328,  356,  360,  393, 
417,  595,  716 ;  instruments  for,  739 ; 
method  of  performing  in  case  of  ma¬ 
lignant  growths,  716 ;  not  an  absolute 
preventive  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia, 
298 ;  primary,  716 ;  secondary,  716. 

Epicanthus,  507. 

Epidermic  graft  for  ectropion,  733. 

Epilating-forceps,  480,  738. 

Epilation  in  blepharitis  ulcerosa,  480, 
481 ;  in  trichiasis,  487. 

Epiphora,  511,  522. 

Episcleral  tissue,  33,  212. 

Episcleritis,  212. 

Epithelioma  of  conjunctiva,  116,  119;  of 
lids,  506. 

Epithelium,  anterior,  of  cornea,  123 ; 
pigment-,  247 ;  posterior  of  cornea,  125. 

Equator  of  lens,  361. 

Equatorial  staphyloma  of  sclera,  228, 
230. 

Equilibrating  operation,  710. 

Equilibrium  of  ocular  muscles,  542 :  0 
for  insufficiency,  546.  Qw 

Erect  image,  examination  witl^^j 

Erosions  of  cornea,  171,  187-^^ 

Errors  of  refraction  and^cjwjlmodation, 
597. 

Erysipelas  of  lids,  46gW73. 

Ervthropsia,  704.i  rJc7 

Eserine,  actjpi^^-^259  (see  also  Miot- 
ics)  ;  in  svnechiae,  297 ;  in  fis¬ 

tula  of  a^Jfca,  149 ;  in  glaucoma,  342, 
356  ;Vi  paralysis  of  accommodation, 
6$^Vn)ulcer  of  cornea,  153. 

J^plimia,  543,  709. 


Essential  blepharospasm,  498,  500 ; 

phthisis,  360. 

Ether  in  eye-operations,  666. 

Eversbusch’s  operation  for  ptosis,  736. 

Eversion  of  border  of  lid,  478,  490 ;  of 
lids,  necessity  of,  in  examining  eye,  2; 
of  puncta,  478,  519. 

Evisceration  of  eye,  322,  718. 

Exacerbation,  evening,  in  conjunctivitis 
catarrhalis,  38;  morning,  in  conjunc¬ 
tivitis  lymphatica,  88. 

Examination,  general,  of  patient,  1 ;  ob¬ 
jective,  of  eyes,  1 ;  of  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  3;  of  conjunctiva,  2;  of  cornea, 
2,  126 ;  of'  corneal  reflex,  2 ;  of  eyeball, 
1 ;  of  field  of  vision,  21 ;  of  iris,  3 ;  of 
lens,  3,  375 ;  of  lids,  1 ;  of  malingerers, 
29  ;  of  refracting  media,  11 ;  of  refrac¬ 
tion,  16,  626,  641,  655;  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  eye,  3  ;  of  tension,  4,  254 ;  with 
erect  image,  6,  16;  with  inverted  im¬ 
age,  7,  19 ;  with  ophthalmoscope,  4. 

Exanthematous  conjunctivitis,  97. 

Excavation,  13 ;  atrophic,  335 ;  glaucom¬ 
atous,  332,  334  ;  partial,  335 ;  physio¬ 
logical,  13,  334 ;  total,  13,  335. 

Excision  of  prolapsed  iris,  149,  669;  of 
staphyloma  of  cornea,  202,  203. 

Excursion-range  of  eye  in  squint,  573. 

Excursions  of  eyebaU^^w  measured,  535. 

Exenteratio  bulhjH^jS »  orbit®,  714,  718. 

Exenteration  o^^^bball,  322,  718 ;  of  or¬ 
bit,  714,  7^0 

Exertion  ^Wfled  after  operations,  670, 

676./4S^ 

Wa,  543,  709. 

'  xhalmometer,  581. 


$ 


ophthalmus,  579  ;  after  tenotomy,  713  ; 
character  of,  in  tumors  of  optic  nerve,, 
444 ;  due  to  dilatation  of  frontal  and 
maxillary  sinuses,  595  ;  due  to  emphy¬ 
sema,  587 ;  due  to  oculomotor  paraly¬ 
sis,  552 ;  pulsating,  594.  « 

Exostosis  eburnea,  595. 

Experiment,  Hering’s,  539 ;  Schemer’s, 
541. 

Exposure  to  air,  effect  of,  in  producing 
conjunctivitis,  45. 

Extent  of  field  of  vision,  23. 

External  canthal  ligament,  463,  466; 
canthus,  459;  commissure,  459;  oper¬ 
ation-wound,  672;  rectus,  see  Recti, 
External. 
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Externi,  insufficiency  of,  543. 

Extirpatio  bulbi,  714. 

Extirpation  of  eyeball,  714 ;  of  lachrymal 
sac,  516. 

Extractio  cataract®,  692. 

Extraction  of  cataract,  see  Cataract-ex¬ 
traction  ;  of  dislocated  lens,  393. 

Extravasation  of  blood  into  orbit,  586 ; 
of  blood,  subconjunctival,  113. 

Extrinsic  muscles  of  eye,  524. 

Exudate,  chorioidal,  distinguished  from 
atrophic  spots,  315;  gelatinous,  in  an¬ 
terior  chamber,  276 ;  into  vitreous,  in 
cyclitis,  274;  lenticular,  in  anterior 
chamber,  276;  spongy,  in  anterior 
chamber,  276. 

Eye,  appearance  of,  after  cataract-extrac¬ 
tion,  697 ;  artificial,  715,  717 ;  develop¬ 
ment  of,  264;  healthy,  enucleation  of, 
when  required,  717;  hygiene  of,  in 
conjunctivitis,  40;  hygiene  of,  in  iri¬ 
tis,  295;  hygiene  of,  in  myopia,  634, 
638;  injuries  of,  summarized,  588; 
lymph-passages  of,  250;  nutrition  of, 
252 ;  objective  examination  of,  1 ;  op¬ 
tical  properties  of,  605  ;  position  of,  in 
orbit,  579 ;  reduced,  605  ;  refraction  of, 
605 ;  schematic,  605. 

Eyeball,  atrophy  of,  281,  284,  716;  axes 
of,  526 ;  conjunctiva  of,  33 ;  contusions 
of,  223,  588;  dislocation  of,  579,  586; 
ectasia  of,  see  Sclera,  Staphyloma  of, 
and  Cornea,  Staphyloma  of  ;  elonga¬ 
tion  of,  in  myopia,  631,  635 ;  enuclea¬ 
tion  of,  713 ;  evisceration  of,  322,  718 ; 
examination  of,  1 ;  exenteration  of, 
322,  718 ;  extirpation  of,  714 ;  foreign 
bodies  in,  219,  225-227 ;  general  rules 
for  operation  upon,  666 ;  haemorrhage 
from,  670,  717;  injuries  of,  216,  223, 
588,  716;  luxation  of,  579,  586;  moist¬ 
ening  of,  effected  by  various  ageqci 
510;  operations  upon,  678;  phthil^Jff 
320,  323 ;  rupture  of,  223 ;  sh*pQf,  in 
hypermetropia,  646 ;  shape  \J^n  my¬ 
opia,  631 ;  tumors  ofv  omising  glau¬ 
coma,  359 ;  tumors  o^yrccessitating 
enucleation,  716.  /-AJ 

Eye-stones,  insert^Hnto  the  eye.  101. 

Eye-water.  See^^LYRiUM. 

Facet  of  cl^f!$^139,  190. 

Facilitate  nypermetropia,  644. 


Falling  bodies,  Hering’s  test  with,  539. 

False  image,  532;  orientation,  in  para¬ 
lytic  squint,  549. 

Far-point,  615 ;  determination  of,  619 ; 
in  hypermetropia,  641,  648;  recession 
of,  in  old  age,  624;  virtual,  in  hyper¬ 
metropia,  641. 

Far-sight,  640. 

Fascia  of  ocular  muscles,  533 ;  of  orbit, 
578;  of  Tenon,  525;  tarso-orbitalis, 
578. 

Fascicular  keratitis,  86,  87 ;  paralyses  of 
the  ocular  muscles,  553,  561. 

Fasciculus,  vascular,  86. 

Fibroma  of  the  conjunctiva,  120;  of  lids, 
506. 

Fibroma  molluscum  of  lids,  505. 

Field  of  fixation,  536 ;  of  vision,  determi¬ 
nation  of,  21,  682,  684;  of  vision,  ex¬ 
tent  of,  23,  27 ;  of  vision  for  colors,  27 ; 
of  vision  in  detachment  of  the  retina, 
413;  of  vision  in  glaucoma,  25,  334; 
of  vision  in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  410; 
of  vision,  necessity  of  determining  in 
opacities  of  refracting  media,  682,  684 ; 
of  vision,  pathological  alterations  of, 
24  (see  also  Scotoma  and  Hemiopia); 
of  vision,  projection  of,  22. 

Filamentous  keratitis,  171. 

Filaria  oculi  humani,  399.  \ 

Filtration-oedema,  115. 

Fingers  as  a  test  for  wrim*,  609. 

Fissure,  foetal  ocuhrf^M>* 

Fistula,  capillar^^!52 ;  lachrymal,  517, 
522 ;  of  cor*044,  149,  583,  586. 

Fixation^fi^^of,  536. 

Fixatioifo^ee^s,  667,  737. 

Fixe($®orpuscles  of  the  cornea,  124 ;  sco- 
t<mhi,  26. 

p,  conjunctival,  667,  694,  695. 
,p-extraction  of  cataract,  693. 
lap-incisions,  667. 

Flap-operation  for  cicatricial  ectropion, 
732 ;  for  trichiasis,  724. 

Flarer’s  operation  for  trichiasis,  719. 

Fluid  cataract,  376. 

Focal  distance,  principal,  599,  603 ;  illu¬ 
mination,  2. 

Focus,  principal,  599;  virtual,  599. 

Foetal  ocular  fissure,  266. 

Fold,  semilunar,  34.  See  Plica  semilu¬ 
naris. 

Follicles  in  the  conjunctiva,  46. 
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Follicular  catarrh,  46. 

Forceps,  fixation,  667. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea,  185;  in  the 
eye,  219,  225-227;  in  the  vitreous,  397 ; 
sclerotomy  for,  680. 

Foreign-body  hook,  741;  needle,  186, 
741. 

Fornix  conjunctiva?,  31. 

Forster’s  operation  for  ripening  cataract, 
684 ;  perimeter,  22 ;  photometer,  28. 

Fossa  pateliaris,  395;  sacci  lacrimalis, 
508. 

Foul  ulcer  of  cornea,  130. 

Fourth  nerve,  course  and  nucleus  of,  537 ; 
paralysis  of,  552,  558. 

Fovea  centralis,  15,  400-403. 

Fracture  of  base  of  skull,  ecchymosis  of 
lids  in,  504 ;  of  bones  of  orbit,  587. 

Franklin  glasses,  604. 

Fricke’s  blepharoplasty,  732. 

Frontal  axis  of  eye,  526 ;  sinus,  dilatation 
of,  595. 

Fuchs’s  method  of  tarsorrhaphy,  726. 

Fulminating  glaucoma,  340. 

Functional  causes  of  insufficiency,  543 ; 
testing,  20. 

Fundus  oculi,  appearance  of,  with  oph¬ 
thalmoscope,  8,  12,  15 ;  changes  of,  in 
myopia,  632,  636 ;  measurement  of  de¬ 
pressions  and  projections  of,  18 ;  tessel¬ 
lated,  16,  315. 

Fungi,  various  species  causing  abscess 
and  ulcer  of  cornea,  158. 

Funnel,  muscular,  524 ;  vascular,  8. 

Fusion  of  double  images,  540. 

Gaillard’s  suture  for  entropion,  728. 

Galvano-cautery  in  conjunctivitis  lym- 


153 ;  in  exenteration  of  orbit,  719  0 
vascular  tumors  of  lids,  505. 

Gaultheria  oil  in  rheumatic  iriL^p&r 

Gelatinous  exudate  into  antgri^F  cham¬ 
ber,  276.  O 

Gelsemine,  263. 

Genuine  atrophy  okoffic  nerve,  442. 

Germans  predispojsroo  myopia,  638. 

Gerontoxon  (pq/Mef,  122;  lentis,  379. 

Glands,  Hg^^36  ;  Krause’s,  31 ;  lach¬ 
rymal,  oh^^VIeibomian,  465 ;  mucous, 
of  WAyer,  31, 465, 510 ;  of  Moll,  463 ; 

Ss>43. 

i  lacrimalis,  508. 


Glasses,  298  (see  also  Lens);  bifocal, 
604;  centering  of,  important,  604; 
cylindrical,  600 ;  for  astigmatism,  601, 
655 ;  for  correction  of  vision  in  disloca¬ 
tion  of  lens,  394;  for  hypermetropia, 
how  prescribed,  647  ;  for  myopes,  rules 
governing  their  prescription,  633 ;  for 
opacities  of  the  cornea,  194 ;  for  stra¬ 
bismus,  567 ;  Franklin,  604 :  hyper¬ 
bolic,  in  keratoconus,  210 ;  periscopic, 
600;  prescriptions  for,  how  written, 
656 ;  prismatic,  601  ;  protective,  54, 
600,  601 ;  spherical,  600 ;  stenopaeie, 
601 ;  strength  of,  how  determined, 
603;  strength  of,  how  varying  with 
distance  from  eye,  604 :  theory  of,  598. 

Glaucoma,  332;  absolutum,  340;  abso- 
lutum,  enucleation  for,  716 ;  acute, 
337 ;  anatomy  of,  351 ;  attack  of,  338 ; 
atropine  in,  baneful  action  of,  264,  341 ; 
cataract  in,  343,  383  ;  cause  of  increase 
of  tension  in,  349 ;  changes  of  ciliary 
body  in,  352;  changes  of  cornea  in, 
153,  347,  351 ;  changes  of  iris  in,  347, 
351 ;  changes  of  lens  in,  343,  352,  383 ; 
changes  of  optic  nerve  in,  332,  334, 
352 ;  changes  of  uvea  in,  351 ;  charac¬ 
ter  of  aqueous  in,  351 ;  ciliary  body  in, 
352 ;  cornea,  cloudiness  of,  in,  347,  351 ; 
cornea,  ulcer  ancL**Qscess  of,  in,  153 ; 
cause  of,  339 ;  ll^wi^is  of,  334,  335 ; 
eserine  in,  204^41,  342,  356 ;  etiology 
of,  338,  3^Q&volutum,  338  ;  excava¬ 
tion  of  nerve  in,  332,  334 ;  field 
of  vd^^un,  25,  334;  frequency  of, 
^  fulminans,  340 ;  general  consid- 
iJrmc:  329,  •  hflpimorrhfl.frA  n.ftftr  iri- 


f  reruns.  332;  haemorrhage  after  iri- 
.itc.uu-vuu.v.j  ^  u^^ectomy  in,  357;  haemorrhagic,  359, 

phatica,  90;  in  corneal  ulcers,  148,(3  679;  haemorrhagicum,  359 ;  history  of 


our  knowledge  concerning,  334;  im¬ 
portance  of  diagnosis  of,  334 :  increase 
of  tension  in,  cause  of,  349  ;  inflamma- 
torium,  337;  inflam matorium  acutum, 
337 ;  inflam  matorium  chronicum,  340 ; 
inflammatory,  337,  340 ;  inflammatory, 
its  relations  to  glaucoma  simplex,  345 ; 
iridectomy  in,  353,  355,  358,  683 :  iri¬ 
dectomy  in,  difficulties  of,  353,  357, 
686 ;  iris  changes  of,  in,  347,  351 ;  lens 
in,  352;  malignum,  355;  medicinal 
treatment  of,  356 ;  miotics  in,  264,  341, 
342,  356 ;  mydriatics  in,  264,  341,  357 ; 
oedema  of  cornea  and  iris  in,  347 ;  oph- 
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thalmoscopic  appearances  in,  335,  343 ; 
pain  in,  342,  347;  pilocarpine  in,  264, 
356 ;  pathological  anatomy  of,  351 ; 
posterior  sclerotomy  in,  680 ;  primary, 
337;  prodromal  stage  of,  337;  pulsa¬ 
tion  of  retinal  vessels  in,  15  ;  relations 
of,  to  hypermetropia  and  myopia,  636 ; 
sclerotomy  in,  356,  679;  scotoma  in, 
25 ;  secondary,  358 ;  simplex,  343 ;  sim¬ 
plex,  efficacy  of  iridectomy  in,  355, 358 ; 
simplex,  its  relations  to  inflammatory 
glaucoma,  345  ;  simplex,  sclerotomy 
in,  679 ;  stages  of,  337 ;  symptoms  of, 
337,  341,  344 ;  theories  of,  346 ;  treat¬ 
ment  of,  353,  356;  visual  acuity  in, 
333. 

Glaucomatous  attack,  338 ;  cataract,  343 ; 
degeneration,  340,  342 ;  excavation, 
332,  335. 

Glioma  retinas,  416. 

Gonococci  producing  acute  blennorrhcea, 
49. 

Gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis,  see  Blennor¬ 
rhcea  acuta  adultorum;  iritis,  287; 
ophthalmia,  see  Blennorrhcea  acuta 

ADULTORUM. 

Graft,  dermic,  for  ectropion,  733 ;  epider¬ 
mic,  for  ectropion,  733. 

Granular  conjunctivitis,  see  Trachoma  ; 
form  of  trachoma,  60,  73 ;  lids,  see 
Trachoma. 

Granulations  of  conjunctiva  after  diph¬ 
theritic  conjunctivitis,  84;  of  conjunc¬ 
tiva  occurring  in  various  diseases,  79 ; 
of  conjunctiva,  ordinary  (=  papillary 
form  of  trachoma),  73 ;  trachomatous, 
73. 

Granulation-tumor  of  conjunctiva,  118. 

Granuloma  of  iris.  305,  306. 

Graves’s  disease,  590. 

Green-blindness,  452. 

Green  cataract,  339.  ^ 

Groping  test,  549. 

-Cr 

Ilaemophthalmus,  217,  222. 

Haemorrhage  into  anterior  chamber,  222, 
669,  676 ;  into  orbit,  ;  into  ret¬ 

ina,  405,  406;  into  vil^ejits,  222,  398; 
intra-ocular,  eni^M^tfon  for,  717;  in¬ 
tra-ocular,  froi^j|eJforation  of  cornea, 
144;  intra-ociilaSun  glaucoma,  357. 

Hsemorrhagie^g^ucoma,  259,  679;  reti¬ 
nitis,  4P5.  •- 


Hand  used  for  testing  field  of  vision,  21. 

Hard  cataract,  377. 

Hasner’s  valve,  511. 

Hay-fever,  41. 

Head,  oblique  position  of,  in  concomi¬ 
tant  squint,  573;  oblique  position  of, 
in  paralytic  squint,  551 ;  of  optic  nerve, 
14,  422. 

Healing  after  operations,  670;  irregular, 
670. 

Helmholtz’s  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the 
darkness  of  the  pupil,  10 ;  discovery 
of  oblique  illumination,  2;  discovery 
of  the  ophthalmoscope,  4;  ophthal¬ 
mometer,  657 ;  theory  of  color-percep¬ 
tion,  452. 

Hemeralopia,  447;  in  cataract,  365;  in 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  410. 

Hemianopia,  428. 

Hemiopia,  428,  431. 

Hemiopic  pupillary  reaction,  433. 

Ilenle’s  glands,  36. 

Hering’s  experiment  with  falling  bod¬ 
ies,  539 ;  theory  of  color-perception, 
455. 

Hernia  cerebri,  593 ;  of  iris,  see  Iris,  Pro¬ 
lapse  of. 

Herpes  conjunctive,  73,  91 ;  corneae,  171 ; 
corneae  febrilis,  152,  169,  171 ;  corneas 
of  Stellwag,  171;  corn eaa  zoster,  152, 
169  ;  febrilis  corneae,  169,  171 ; 
zoster  corneae,  152,  y&^eoster  of  lids, 
468,  471;  zoster^(2fchalmicus,  169, 
468. 

Herpetic  bridra^f? 

HeteronymqflvHiplopia,  530. 

Heurtel</pSNq*tificial  leech,  295. 

Himltls  Vpwation  for  symblepharon,  111. 

Hip»*k308. 

stmogy.  See  Microscopic  Anatomy. 
Itory  of  cataract-operations,  699;  of 
our  knowledge  about  cataract,  388 ;  of 
our  knowledge  about  glaucoma,  334; 
of  our  knowledge  about  trachoma,  71. 

Holmgren’s  worsted  test  for  color-blind¬ 
ness,  457. 

Homatropine,  263 ;  producing  glaucoma, 
342. 

Homonymous  diplopia,  530;  hemiopia, 
428 ;  muscle,  tenotomy  of,  709. 

Honey-cysts  of  orbit,  593. 

Hook,  foreign  -  body,  741;  Reisinger’s, 
697;  Sedillot’s,  737;  sharp,  for  cap- 
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sulotomy,  704,  744 ;  squint-,  739 ;  Tyr-  I 
rel’s,  744;  Weber’s,  for  capsulotomy, 
704,  744. 

Hordeolum,  482;  externum,  482;  inter¬ 
num,  482;  meibomianum,  482 ;  zeissia- 
num,  482. 

Horner’s  muscle,  466. 

Horns  on  lids,  505. 

Horst’s  eye- water,  46. 

Hotz’s  operation,  722,  723,  725,  729. 

Humor,  aqueous,  252 ;  vitreous,  see  Vit¬ 
reous  Humor. 

Hutchinson’s  teeth,  176. 

Hyaloid  artery,  267,  395 ;  artery,  persist¬ 
ence  of,  397 ;  canal,  250,  267. 

Hydrophthalmus,  344;  enucleation  for, 
717;  iridectomy  in,  358;  sclerotomy 
for,  679. 

Hydrops  sacci  lacrimalis,  513 ;  vaginae 
nervi  optici,  435. 

Hygienic  treatment  of  chorioiditis,  315  ; 
treatment  of  conjunctivitis,  40,  46; 
treatment  of  iritis,  295 ;  treatment  of 
myopia,  634,  638;  treatment  of  optic 
neuritis,  437;  treatment  of  retinitis, 
405  ;  treatment  of  trachoma,  70. 

Hyoscine,  263. 

Hyoscyamine  (or  duboisine),  263. 

Hyperaemia  of  the  conjunctiva,  see  Con¬ 
junctivitis  CAT  A  RRH  A  LI  S  CHRONICA  ;  of 
the  optic  nerve,  437;  of  the  retina, 
403. 

Hyperbolic  glasses  in  keratoconus,  210. 

Hypermature  cataract,  376,  377,  381. 

Hypermetropia,  640 ;  absolute,  645 ;  axial, 
644;  causes  of,  644;  character  of  eye 
in,  646;  ciliary  muscle  in,  636;  con- 


647  ;  correction  of,  by  convex  lenSj 
determination  of,  17,  641 ;  devd%*Mg 
in  old  age,  624 ;  eyeball  in, ^^facul¬ 
tative,  644 ;  far-point  irN^d,  648  ; 
latent,  643;  manifest*  objective 
determination  of,  17\g4jl ;  position  of 
far-point  in,  6^0xfH8 ;  produced  by 
cataract-extrad*i^M?98 ;  producing  as¬ 
thenopia,  64§A^Jroducing  convergent 
squint,  fitfo^Vroducing  early  presbyo¬ 
pia,  64&^^gion  of  accommodation  in, 
648 :  feelaiive,  645 ;  relation  of,  to  glau- 
coffra,  636 ;  relief  of,  by  glasses  as  a 
Vcixre  for  convergent  strabismus,  567; 


simulating  myopia,  648 ;  subjective  de¬ 
termination  of,  643 ;  total,  643 ;  treat¬ 
ment,  647 ;  typical,  644. 

Hypermetropic  astigmatism,  653,  655. 

Hyperphoria,  543,  706,  709. 

Hypertonia,  254. 

Hypertrophie  perikeratique,  95. 

Hyphaema,  300. 

Hypomycetes  causing  abscess  and  ulcer 
of  cornea,  158. 

Ilypochyma,  388. 

Hypopyon,  133,  136. 

Hypopyon-keratitis,  159. 

Hypostatic  congestion  of  lungs  after  eye- 
operations,  677. 

Hypotonia,  254,  360. 

Hysterical  amblyopia,  450 ;  asthenopia, 
451 ;  blepharospasm,  498,  500. 

Iced  compresses  in  acute  blennorrhoea, 
53 ;  in  discission,  689. 

Idiopathic  retinitis,  405. 

lllacrimatio,  511. 

Illumination,  focal,  2 ;  lateral  (or  ob¬ 
lique),  2. 

Image,  apparent  (or  false),  532 ;  real  (of 
a  lens),  598 ;  real  (or  true),  in  diplopia, 
532 ;  reflex  of  Purkinje-Sanson,  3  ;  re¬ 
tinal,  size  of,  605;  true,  532;  virtual 
(of  a  lens),  599.  A 

Incarceration  of  668,  669. 

Inch  system  of  ^inhering  lenses,  602. 
Incipient  cachet!  374,  377. 

667  ;  curved,  667 ; 
cataract-extraction,  703 ; 
67 ;  how  made  in  scleral-flap 
ion,  693 ;  linear,  667 ;  linear,  in 


,u,  --- ,  —  (>  - 7  — 7 

cealment  of,  by  accommodation,  642;  PC  cataract-extraction,  701-703;  of  ab- 

confounded  formerly  with  presbyopia^  ^  scess  of  cornea,  679;  of  staphyloma, 


201 ;  position  of,  667 ;  scleral,  667 ; 
shape  of,  667. 

Inclined  double  images,  531. 

Inclusion  of  iris,  190,  668,  669. 

Incomplete  hemiopia,  431. 

Indications  for  canthoplasty,  726;  for 
discission,  688,  691 ;  for  enucleation, 
171,  221,  222,  296,  303,  321,  323.  326, 
328,  356,  360,  393,  417,  595,  716;  for 
flap-extraction,  694;  for  iridectomy, 
681,  683 ;  for  paracentesis,  678.  679 ; 
for  simple  linear  extraction,  692;  for 
squint  operation,  707 ;  for  tarsorrha¬ 
phy,  727. 
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Indirect  method  of  ophthalmoscopy,  6; 
vision,  20. 

Infarcts  of  Meibomian  glands,  484. 

Infection,  ectogenous,  156,  320 ;  endoge¬ 
nous,  157,  320. 

Infectious  character  of  trachoma,  67,  71, 
72. 

Inferior  lachrymal  gland,  508;  oblique, 
see  Oblique,  Inferior  ;  rectus,  see  Rec¬ 
ti,  Inferior  ;  tarsal  arch,  32. 

Infiltrated  ulcer  of  cornea,  130. 

Infiltration  in  keratitis,  128. 

Inflammation  of  chorioid,  see  Chori¬ 
oiditis  ;  of  ciliary  body,  see  Cyclitis  ; 
of  conjunctiva,  see  Conjunctivitis;  of 
cornea,  see  Keratitis,  Cornea,  Ab¬ 
scess  of,  and  Cornea,  Ulcer  of;  of 
iris,  see  Iritis  and  Irido-cyclitis  ;  of 
lids,  see  Blepharitis  ;  of  optic  nerve, 
see  Neuritis,  Optic  ;  of  orbit,  see  Or¬ 
bit,  Cellulitis  of  ;  of  retina,  see  Reti¬ 
nitis  ;  of  sclera,  see  Scleritis  ;  of  uvea, 
see  Iritis,  Irido-cyclitis,  Cyclitis, 
and  Chorioiditis  ;  pathology  of,  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  morbid  anatomy  of  kera¬ 
titis,  134. 

Inflammatory  atrophy  of  optic  nerve, 
443;  glaucoma,  337;  oedema,  114,  472, 
473. 

Influenza  producing  retrobulbar  neuri¬ 
tis,  439. 

Injection,  ciliary,  36,  133 ;  circumcorneal, 
36 ;  conjunctival,  34, 133 ;  pericorneal, 
36. 

Injuries  of  conjunctiva,  100 ;  of  cornea, 
185  ;  of  eye,  216  et  seq .,  223,  588,  716 ; 
of  eye,  enucleation  for,  716;  of  eye, 
frequency  of,  227 ;  of  eye,  summary  of, 
588 ;  of  iris,  299  ;  of  lids,  502 ;  of  orbit, 
586 ;  of  retina,  419. 

Insertion  of  recti  muscles,  533. 

Instruments,  disinfection  of,  665 
cataract-extraction,  744;  for  disci 
743  ;  for  ectropion  -  operatmji£v?>b  ; 
for  entropion-operations,  73©;  tor enu¬ 
cleation,  739;  for  extraction  oi  foreign 
bodies,  741 ;  for  iridectampand  iridot- 
omy,  742;  for  keenmg)eye  open  and 
in  place,  737 ;  f^h^rymal  stricture, 
740;  for  opera^*is  upon  lachrymal 
apparatus,  7^0^  for  operations  upon 
lens,  74£Li?&\for  operations  upon  lids, 
738 ;  tor operations  upon  muscles,  739 ; 


for  paracentesis,  743  ;  for  ptosis-opera¬ 
tions,  738 ;  for  squint-operations,  739 ; 
for  tattooing  cornea,  741 ;  for  tenotomy, 
739 ;  for  trichiosis-operations,  738. 

Insufficiency  of  externi,  543 ;  of  interni, 
543 ;  of  interni,  producing  myopia, 
633 ;  of  ocular  muscles,  542 ;  operation 
for,  708 ;  vertical,  543. 

Intercalary  staphyloma,  231. 

Intermittent  strabismus,  570,  576. 

Internal  canthal  ligament,  462, 466 ;  can- 
thus,  459 ;  operation-wound,  672 ;  rec¬ 
tus,  see  Recti,  Internal. 

Interni,  insufficiency  of,  543,  633. 

Interpalpebral  spot,  34 ;  zone,  467. 

Intervaginal  space,  250,  423. 

Intracranial  paralyses  of  ocular  muscles, 
553,  560 ;  section  of  optic  nerve,  425. 

Intra-ocular  division  of  optic  nerve,  420 ; 
pressure,  253. 

Intrapeduncular  paralysis,  561. 

Intrascleral  division  of  optic  nerve,  420. 

Intrinsic  muscles  of  eye,  524. 

Introversion  of  iris,  300,  302. 

Invaginations,  lateral,  of  ocular  muscles, 
525,  578. 

Inversion  of  zone  of  hair-follicles,  723. 

Inverted  image,  determination  of  refrac¬ 
tion  with,  19;  image,  examination 
with,  6;  image,  parallactic  displace¬ 
ment  with,  18.  vOj 

Iodides  and  iodine  mastoiditis  exuda¬ 
tiva,  315 ;  in  coniipw&witis  lymphatica, 
91;  in  deep  sglCmis,  215;  in  detach¬ 
ment  of  r<^i(y$  414 ;  in  iritis,  296  ;  in 
opacities  XjVv  it  reous,  396  ;  in  optic- 
nerve(at\qSiy,  443 ;  in  optic  neuritis, 
43fo  imjmrenchymatous  keratitis,  177; 
i^Sptinitis,  405,  412 ;  in  scleritis,  213, 

^2kT;  in  syphilitic  paralyses  of  ocular 
jCrnuscles,  554;  in  syphilitic  periostitis 
of  orbit,  583 ;  in  tobacco-amblyopia, 
440. 

Iodoform  in  abscess  of  cornea,  157;  in 
tuberculous  conjunctivitis,  103  ;  in  ul¬ 
cers  of  cornea,  147,  153  ;  in  wounds  of 
cornea,  188. 

Iodoform-gauze  in  enucleation,  715;  in 
operation  for  orbital  periostitis,  583. 

Iridectomy,  680  ;  accidents  in,  686 ;  astig¬ 
matism  after,  654;  contra-indications 
for,  682 ;  difficulties  in  performance  of, 
353, 357, 686 ;  for  corneal  opacities,  194, 
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681 ;  for  dislocation  of  lens,  393,  394 ; 
for  ectatic  prolapse  of  iris,  149;  for 
fistula  of  cornea,  149;  for  glaucoma, 
353,  683 ;  for  hydrophthalmus,  358 ; 
for  increase  of  tension,  353,  358,  683 ; 
for  irido-chorioiditis,  298;  for  iritis, 
295;  for  keratectasia,  208;  for  kera¬ 
titis  vesiculosa,  170;  for  lamellar  cata¬ 
ract,  371;  for  occlusio  pupillae,  297; 
for  optical  purposes,  681,  684;  for 
scleritis,  215 ;  for  seclusio  pupillae,  297, 
298;  for  staphyloma  of  cornea,  203; 
for  total  posterior  synechia,  297 ;  haem¬ 
orrhage  after,  in  glaucoma,  357 ;  how 
preventing  prolapse  of  iris  in  opera¬ 
tions,  675 ;  in  cataract-extraction,  683, 
694,  702,  703 ;  indications  for,  149,  170, 
194,  203,  208,  215,  295,  297,  298,  353, 
358,  371,  393,  394,  681,  683,  694,  702, 
703 ;  injury  of  iris  and  lens  in,  686 ;  in 
scleral-flap  extraction  of  cataract,  694, 
702,  703 ;  iridodialysis  in,  686 ;  pro¬ 
lapse  of  vitreous  in,  687. 
Iridectomy-forceps,  742. 
Iridectomy-scissors,  742. 

Irideremia,  310  ;  traumatica,  300. 
Irido-chorioiditis,  312;  chronica,  287; 
chronica,  iridectomy  in,  298  ;  plastica, 
319;  serosa,  318;  suppurativa,  319. 
Irido-cyclitis,  268, (see  also  Iritis);  after 
cataract-extraction,  699,  703  ;  after  de¬ 
pression  of  cataract,  700 ;  after  discis¬ 
sion,  689;  after  keratitis,  145;  after 
operations  upon  eye,  672 ;  causing 
glaucoma,  359;  course  and  termina¬ 
tion,  279;  enucleation  for,  716;  eti¬ 
ology  of,  285 ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  277, 
283 ;  plastic,  278 ;  purulent,  145,  278 ; 
secondary,  291 ;  serous,  278 ;  sym- 
pathica,  289,  292;  symptoms,  268 Qt 
seq .  AX* 

Iridodialysis,  299,  306;  in  inc^ 

686 ;  spontaneous,  233.  Vv 
Iridodonesis,  234,  238.  *+ 

Iridotomv,  687. 
lridotomy-scissors,  p85^742. 

Iris,  234 ;  action  of^^ardiaphragm,  256 ; 
anatomy  of,  23^V#trophy  of,  in  iritis, 
280,  283M^j^mna  of,  330;  color  of, 
238,  239^^genital  anomalies  of,  309 ; 
contradtiion-furrows  of,  238 ;  crypts  of, 
23^/Hfefy  cysts  of,  302;  diseases  of, 
1268^aisorders  of  motility  of,  306  ;  ex¬ 


amination  of,  3 ;  foreign  bodies  of, 
304,  683;  formation  of  gaps  in,  283; 
great  circle  of,  235 ;  hernia  of,  see 
Iris,  Prolapse  of;  hyperaemia  of, 
268 ;  incarceration  of,  in  corneal  cica¬ 
trices,  190  ;  incarceration  of,  in  opera¬ 
tion-wounds,  668,  669 ;  inflammatory 
oedema  of,  in  glaucoma,  347 ;  injuries 
of,  288,  299  ;  introversion  of,  300,  302 ; 
laceration  of,  300 ;  lepra  of,  306  ;  lesser 
circle  of,  235 ;  limiting  membrane  of, 
237 ;  melanoma  of,  306 ;  morbid  changes 
of,  in  glaucoma,  351,  352 ;  nodulation 
of,  in  leucocythaemia  and  pseudo-leu- 
cocythaemia,  305  ;  non-tubercular  nod¬ 
ules  of,  305 ;  pearl-cysts  of,  303 ;  pig¬ 
ment  layer  of,  237,  239;  prolapse  of, 
141,  668 ;  prolapse  of,  evil  consequences 
of,  669 ;  prolapse  of,  how  averted  by 
iridectomy,  675  ;  prolapse  of,  how  diag¬ 
nosticated,  668;  prolapse  of,  how  oc¬ 
curring,  674;  prolapse  of,  treatment, 
148,  675 ;  protrusion  of,  in  iritis,  283  ; 
radiating  lacerations  of,  300;  reposi¬ 
tion  of,  in  operations,  necessity  of, 
668 ;  retinal  pigment  -  layer  of,  237, 
239;  sarcoma  of,  303,  306;  sphincter 
of,  235 ;  stroma  of,  235 ;  tuberculosis 
of,  302,  304,  305 ;  tumors  of,  302 ;  tu¬ 
mors  of,  differentiflA  diagnosis,  306  ; 
tumors  of,  iride($$3fcy  for,  683. 

Iritis,  268  (see  als^^fDO-cvcLiTis) ;  after 
operations  eye,  288,  672;  atrophy 
of  iris  hivfcob,  283 ;  condylomatosa, 
292;  )$gfefetica,  287;  diagnosis  of, 
fi^fVconjunctivitis,  275  ;  diagnosis  of, 
^onj  odditis,  274 ;  diagnosis  of  from 

S^laucoma,  275 ;  etiology  of,  285 ;  gon- 
i ^jorrhoica,  287 ;  gummosa,  286,  292  ; 
idiopathica,  287 ;  in  acute  conjuncti¬ 
vitis,  38;  in  acute  infectious  diseases. 
287 ;  in  keratitis,  133 ;  papulosa,  286, 
292 ;  primary,  285 ;  recurrent,  iridec¬ 
tomy  in,  683 ;  recurrent,  not  dependent 
upon  presence  of  synechiae,  279 ;  rhcu- 
matica,  286 ;  scrofulosa,  286 ;  second¬ 
ary,  291 ;  serosa,  287  ;  serous,  275,  279, 
287  (see  Cyclitis)  ;  symptoms  of,  268 ; 
syphilitic,  285,  292;  traumatica,  288; 
treatment,  294 ;  tuberculosa,  286. 

Iron  in  conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  91 ;  in 
scleritis,  215. 

Irregular  astigmatism,  654 ;  healing,  670. 
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Irrigation  of  anterior  chamber,  704. 

Irritants  for  clearing  opacities  of  cornea, 
193 ;  for  clearing  up  ulcers  of  cornea, 
150;  for  keratitis  profunda,  182;  for 
parenchymatous  keratitis,  177. 

Irritation,  sympathetic,  289,  292. 

Jacobson’s  method  of  cataract-extrac¬ 
tion,  702. 

Jaesche’s  operation  for  trichiasis,  720, 723. 

Jager’s  horn-plate,  719,  738;  test-types, 
608,  609. 

Jager,  Eduard,  his  method  of  cataract- 
extraction,  704. 

Javal  and  Schiotz’s  ophthalmometer, 
657,  748. 

Jequirity  ophthalmia,  70 ;  treatment  of 
pannus,  1,  69,  80. 

Jews,  especially  prone  to  suffer  from 
trachoma,  66;  predisposed  to  glau¬ 
coma,  341. 

Keratectasia,  207 ;  e  panno,  66,  207 ;  ex 
ulcere,  140,  143,  207. 

Keratitis,  128;  bullosa,  170;  centralis 
annularis,  179;  clinical  diagnosis  of, 
131,  135 ;  complications  of,  133  ;  deep, 
172,  182,  184;  dendritica,  152,  169; 
diagnosis  of,  131,  135 ;  diffusa,  172 ;  e 
lagophthalmo,  161,  165,  167,  168 ;  fas- 
cicularis,  86, 151 ;  filamentous,  171 ;  foe¬ 
tal,  196 ;  general  features  of,  128 ;  hypo¬ 
pyon-,  159;  implication  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  organs  in,  133;  interstitialis,  172; 
marginalis,  185;  neuroparalytica,  164- 
168 ;  non-suppurative,  129;  parenchym- 
atosa,  172;  parenchymatosa  circum¬ 
scripta,  182;  parenchymatous,  172; 
parenchymatous,  complications  of,  175, 
parenchymatous,  etiology  of,  175,  180, 
181 ;  parenchymatous,  morbid  anato¬ 
my  of,  178 ;  parenchymatous,  prc 
sis  of.  175 ;  parenchymatous,  syrmSwks 
of,  178 ;  parenchymatous,  tr^rfcnf^t  of, 
177;  phlyctenular,  see  ConA^^ivitis 
lymphatica  ;  profunda*  02,  179,  182 ; 
punctata,  277 ;  punctata^Ciunda,  179 ; 
punctata  superficiaii^«#71 ;  punctata 
syphilitica,  179^^^imatica,  182 ;  scle¬ 
rosing,  182 ;  sc^Jtosa,  181 ;  springing 
from  posteq^r  surface  of  cornea,  183  ; 
stages  subdivisions  of,  137; 

subje<&v (^symptoms  of,  134;  suppu¬ 


rative,  129;  symptoms,  134  (see  also 
the  varieties) ;  syphilitica,  181 ;  trau¬ 
matic  striped,  184;  vascularization  of 
cornea  in,  132,  137;  vesiculosa,  170; 
with  formation  of  vesicles,  168 ;  xero- 
tica,  166,  168. 

Keratocele,  140,  149,  207. 

Keratoconus,  208,  210. 

Keratoglobus,  209. 

Keratomalacia,  162,  165,  167,  168. 

Keratonyxis,  688,  691. 

Keratoscope,  Placido’s,  658. 

Keratoscopy,  19,  657. 

Knapp’s  blepharostat,  719,  738;  cysti- 
tome,  744;  foreign-body  hook,  741; 
knife-needle,  690,  743;  operation  for 
symblepharon,  111;  thread-operation, 
712. 

Knies  and  Weber’s  theory  of  glaucoma, 
350. 

Knife,  Beer’s,  701,  744;  lance-,  678,  680, 
692,  742;  lance-,  concave,  of  Weber, 
-  704,  744;  linear,  of  Yon  Graefe,  702, 
744;  Stilling’s,  521,  740. 

Knife-needle,  Knapp’s,  690,  743. 

Krause’s  glands,  31,  510. 

Kiichler’s  method  of  cataract-extraction, 
704. 

Kuhnt’s  operation  for  ectropion,  731 ; 
operation  for  symblephiugA,  111. 

Lachrymal  duct,  509:®jct,  sounding  of, 
514,  520;  duct,  immure  of,  512;  fis¬ 
tula,  517,  522  /gyfcnd,  anatomy  of,  508 ; 
gland,  atrmmj^of,  518 ;  gland,  cystoid 
dilataL?©^  of j  518;  gland,  inflamma¬ 
tion  ,  gland,  tumors  of,  518; 

organs,  anatomy  of,  508 ;  organs,  dis- 
e*A^  of,  508 ;  papillae,  508 ;  passages, 

QM) 8 ;  sac,  508 ;  sac,  a  source  of  infec- 

VDon  in  eye-operations,  665 ;  sac,  blen- 
norhoea  of,  511,  519 ;  sac,  destruction 
of,  for  blennorrhcea,  515  ;  sac,  extirpa¬ 
tion  of,  516,  666 ;  sac,  obliteration  of, 
516;  sac,  tuberculosis  of,  520;  secre¬ 
tion,  510 ;  sounds,  514. 

Lachrymation,  absence  of,  523 ;  excess¬ 
ive,  522 ;  marked,  in  conjunctivitis  lym¬ 
phatica,  88. 

Lagophthalmus,  494;  tarsorrhaphy  for, 
496,  727. 

Lamellar  cataract,  370,  373 ;  paracen¬ 
tesis  for,  371,  688. 
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Lamina  cribrosa,  420,  422 ;  vitrea,  247. 

Laminar  cataract,  370. 

Lance-knife,  742 ;  concave,  of  Weber,  704, 
744 ;  for  iridectomy,  680 ;  for  paracen¬ 
tesis  of  cornea,  678 ;  for  simple  linear 
extraction,  692. 

Lantern-tests  for  color-sense,  457. 

Lapides  cancrorum,  101. 

Lapis  divinus,  46. 

Latent  hypermetropia,  643 ;  squint,  543. 

Lateral  hemiopia,  428;  illumination,  2; 
invaginations  of  ocular  muscles,  525, 
578,  711 ;  tarsorrhaphy,  726. 

Layers  of  chorioid,  245 ;  of  cornea,  123 ; 
of  retina,  400;  of  secondary  ophthal¬ 
mic  vesicle,  265. 

Lead  acetate  in  catarrhal  conjunctivitis, 
43 ;  acetate  in  follicular  conjunctivitis, 
47;  incrustation,  43;  poisoning,  pro¬ 
ducing  retro-bulbar  neuritis,  439,  441. 

Lebrun’s  method  of  cataract-extraction, 
704. 

Leech,  artificial,  295. 

Leeches  in  acute  blennorrhoea,  53;  see 
also  Bloodletting. 

Lens,  see  also  Glasses;  bifocal,  604; 
collecting,  598;  concave  cylindrical, 
601 ;  concave,  for  correction  of  myo¬ 
pia,  16 ;  concave,  properties  of,  598 ; 
concavo-convex,  600;  convex  cylindri¬ 
cal,  600 ;  convex,  for  correction  of  hy¬ 
permetropia,  17;  convexo-concave, 
600 ;  convex,  properties  of,  598 ;  crys- 
tallina,  361 ;  crystalline,  anatomy  of, 
361 ;  crystalline,  capsule  of,  362 ; 
crystalline,  changes  in  capsule  after 
cataract-extraction,  697;  crystalline, 
changes  in,  producing  hypermetropia, 
644;  crystalline,  changes  in,  produc¬ 
ing  myopia,  629;  crystalline,  chm©^ 
of  position  in,  389 ;  crystalline^gKaWes 
of  shape  in  accommodatio^Vjmf  crys¬ 
talline,  cortex  of,  361 ;  crysft^ine,  dis¬ 
location  of,  389  ;  cry9ffl]Jfcs,  examina¬ 
tion  of,  3 ;  crystalline\areessive  swell¬ 
ing  of,  after  di«c<Sjon,  689;  crystal¬ 
line,  expulsion/C^in  cataract-extrac¬ 
tion,  694;  ^^Sfalline,  histology  of, 
362 ;  cn*  te,  inflammation  of,  not 
existing^Sw;  crystalline,  in  glaucoma, 
352  Crystalline,  injuries  of,  382,  386 ; 
cfctfstoulne,  injury  and  swelling  of, 
XcauSing  glaucoma,  359,  689 ;  crystal¬ 


line,  luxation  of,  144,  359,  390,  697; 
crystalline,  nuclear  zone  of,  363 ;  crys¬ 
talline,  nucleus  of,  361,  378 ;  crystal¬ 
line,  nutrition  of,  how  effected,  253, 
255;  crystalline,  opacity  of,  see  Cata¬ 
ract  ;  crystalline,  subluxation  of,  389, 
654;  crystalline,  swelling  of,  in  trau¬ 
matic  cataract  and  discission,  382, 688 ; 
cylindrical,  600 ;  dispersing,  598 ;  focal 
distance  of,  599 ;  numbering  of,  599, 
602;  periscopic,  600;  plano-concave, 
600  ;  piano  -  convex,  600 ;  spherical, 
600 ;  strength  of,  how  determined, 
603;  strength  of,  varying  with  dis¬ 
tance  from  eye,  604. 

Lens-capsule,  362  ;  after  cataract-extrac¬ 
tion,  697 ;  discission  of,  in  after-cata¬ 
racts,  691, 699 ;  extraction  of,  with  lens, 
696;  opening  of,  in  cataract-extrac¬ 
tion,  692,  694,  703;  simple  linear  ex¬ 
traction  of,  in  after-cataracts,  692,  699. 

Lens-star,  362. 

Lenticonus,  394. 

Lenticular  astigmatism,  654  ;  exudate  in 
anterior  chamber,  276 ;  reflex,  4. 

Leontiasis  ossea,  584.. 

Lepra  of  conjunctiva,  98 ;  of  iris,  306. 

Leptothrix  buccalis  causing  abscess  of 
cornea,  158.  . 

Leucocythaemic  retisftiX,  404 ;  tumors  of 
orbit,  595. 

Leucoma  adhjnrl^f}  142. 

Leucosarcor^tprchorioid,  326. 

Levatonn^TJy^brae  superioris,  463 ;  paral¬ 
ysis 501. 

Li<fes^S^iing  conjunctivitis  lymphatica, 
14^in  eyebrows,  481. 

[ds,  abscess  of,  470,  504;  adenoma  of, 
506;  anatomy  of,  459;  angioma  of, 
505;  anomalies  of  position  and  con¬ 
nection,  486;  atheroma  of,  505;  car¬ 
buncle  of,  470 ;  carcinoma  of,  506 ;  col- 
oboma  of,  506 ;  congenital  shortness 
of,  496 ;  conjunctival  portion  of,  465 ; 
cutaneous  horns  in,  505;  cutaneous 
portion  of,  465  ;  cysts  of.  505 ;  dermoid 
cysts  of,  505  ;  diseases  of,  459 ;  diseases 
of  muscles  of,  497 ;  distortion  of,  in 
trachoma,  64 ;  ecchymoses  of,  502,  504 ; 
eczema  of,  469,  472 ;  elephantiasis  of, 
472 ;  emphysema  of,  in  fracture,  503 ; 
enchondroma  of,  506 ;  epithelium  of, 
506 :  ervsioelas  of.  468.  473 ;  examina- 
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tion  of,  1 ;  exanthemata  of,  468 ;  fibroma 
of,  506 ;  fibroma  molluscum  of,  505 ;  fur¬ 
uncle  of,  470,  474;  glands  of,  31,  36, 
463,  465 ;  glands  of,  diseases  of,  481 ; 
granular,  73 ;  herpes  zoster  of.  468, 
471 ;  hyperaemia  of  border  of,  475 ;  in¬ 
flammation  of  borders  of,  475,  476; 
inflammation  of  skin  of,  468;  injuries 
of,  502 ;  lipoma  of,  506 ;  lousiness  of, 
481 ;  lupus  of,  471 ;  lymphangioma  of, 
506;  malignant  pustule  of,  470,  474; 
milium  of,  505;  molluscum  contagio- 
sum  of,  505 ;  molluscum  simplex  of, 
505;  movements  of,  460;  muscles  of, 
462 ;  neuro-fibroma  of,  506 ;  oedema  of, 
472  ;  phlegmonous  inflammation  of, 
470;  sarcoma  of,  506;  spasm  of,  see 
Blepharospasm;  telangiectasis  of,  505 ; 
tumor  cavernosus  of,  505 ;  tumors  of, 
504 ;  ulcers  of,  471 ;  warts  of,  505 ; 
xanthelasma  of,  504;  xanthoma  of, 
504. 

Lid-clamp,  719,  738. 

Lid-retractors,  666,  737. 

Lid-specula,  666,  737. 

Liebreich’s  method  of  cataract-extrac¬ 
tion,  704. 

Ligamentum  canthi  externum,  463,  466 ; 
canthi  internum,  462,  466 ;  pectinatum, 
242,  244 ;  suspensorium  lentis,  361. 

Ligation  of  carotid  for  pulsating  exoph- 
thalmus,  595  ;  of  pterygium,  108. 

Light-perception,  how  tested,  681,  684. 

Light,  reaction  of  pupil  to,  256. 

Light-sense,  20,  27. 

Limbus  conjunctivas,  33. 

Limitation  of  motility  after  squint-op¬ 
erations,  771 ;  of  motility  in  paralysis 
of  ocular  muscles,  547. 

Limiting  membrane  of  iris,  237. 

Linear  extraction,  692 ;  incision  in  cata-i 
ract-extraction,  701-703 ;  incisionsJ3QJ^! 
knife,  Graefe’s,  678-680,  686,  68j\ffi£C 
702,  744 ;  measurement  of  lateasalie^ur- 
sions  of  eye,  535.  Cl 

Lipoma  of  lids,  506;  subosjyunctivale, 
H7.  A/ 

Liquefaction  of  vitreowA^D6. 

Liquor  M o rgagn 

Lithiasis  conjunw^fe;  484. 

Lithographers,!  prevalence  of 
among, 

Loffler’sNbacHnis,  84. 


myopia 


Loop,  Weber’s,  697. 

Lousiness  of  lids,  481. 

Luminosity  of  pupil,  9. 

Lungs,  hypostatic  congestion  of,  after 
eye-operations,  671. 

Lupus  conjunctive,  98, 103  ;  of  lids,  471. 

Luscitas,  547. 

Luxatio  bulbi,  579;  bulbi  traumatica, 
586. 

Luxation  of  eyeball,  579,  586;  of  lens, 
390;  of  lens,  in  cataract-extraction, 
697. 

Lymphadenoma  of  lachrymal  gland,  518. 

Lymphangioma  of  conjunctiva,  120;  of 
lids,  506 ;  of  orbit,  595. 

Lymphatic  conjunctivitis,  see  Conjunc¬ 
tivitis  lymph atica  ;  ectasiae,  115. 

Lymph-channels  of  eye,  250. 

Lymphosarcoma  of  orbit,  595. 

Lymph-passages  of  cornea,  124 ;  of  eye, 
250. 

Lymph-spaces  of  cornea,  123 ;  of  eye,  250. 


Macropsia  in  miosis,  260;  in  spasm  of 
accommodation,  662. 

Macule  cornee,  189. 

Macula  lutea,  15,  400  ;  lutea,  changes  in, 
in  myopia,  318;  lutea,  coloboma  of, 
329,  330. 


19. 


Madarosis,  477. 

Malingerers,  examination 
Manifest  hypermetroprf^^43. 

Manometer  for  determining  intra-ocular 
tension,  254. 

Marginal  kercKjW,  185;  network  of  the 
cornejy^Qlcers  of  cornea,  152. 
MassageUn\iq)erficial  keratitis,  213 ;  of 
corfea  for  cicatrized  ulcers,  150;  of 
ej^jur  embolism  of  retina,  402;  of 

rtids  for  tylosis,  481. 
ture  cataract,  375,  377. 
easles,  conjunctivitis  in,  97,  98. 
Measurement  of  depressions  and  projec¬ 
tions  in  fundus,  18;  of  excursions  of 
eyeball,  535 ;  of  insufficiency,  546. 
Mechanism  of  accommodation,  613. 
Median  tarsorrhaphy,  726,  727. 
Medullated  fibers  in  fiber-layer  of  retina, 
405. 


Megalocornea,  229. 

Meibomian  glands,  465  ;  glands,  adenoma 
of,  506;  glands,  infarcts  of,  484;  sty, 
482. 
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Melanoma  of  iris,  806. 

Melanosarcoma  of  chorioid,  324. 

Meliceris,  593. 

Membrana  capsularis,  267 ;  pupillaris, 
267 ;  pupillaris  perseverans,  309,  310 ; 
Ruyschii,  245. 

Membranous  cataract,  376. 

Meningocele  of  orbit,  593. 

Meniscus,  600;  negative,  600;  positive, 
600. 

Mercury,  ammoniated,  in  blepharitis,  479- 
481 ;  ammoniated,  ointment  of,  in  ecze¬ 
ma  of  lids,  470 ;  in  acute  blennorrhcea, 
56 ;  in  chorioiditis,  315 ;  in  iritis,  296 ; 
in  opacities  of  vitreous,  396 ;  in  optic- 
nerve  atrophy,  443 ;  in  optic  neuritis, 
437 ;  in  parenchymatous  keratitis,  177 ; 
in  retinitis,  405 ;  in  syphilitic  paralyses 
of  ocular  muscles,  554;  in  syphilitic 
periostitis  of  orbit,  583 ;  inunction  of, 
296,  315 ;  red  and  yellow  oxides  of,  in 
blepharitis,  479. 

Metamorphopsia  in  chorioiditis,  313  ;  in 
detachment  of  retina,  416. 

Metastasis  of  gonorrhoea  producing  acute 
blennorrhcea,  53. 

Metastatic  abscesses  of  cornea,  157 ;  cho¬ 
rioiditis,  320,  321 ;  gonorrhoeal  con¬ 
junctivitis,  54;  ophthalmia,  321;  reti¬ 
nitis,  407. 

Method,  Crede’s,  57;  direct,  6;  indi¬ 
rect,  6. 

Metre-lens,  599. 

Meyer’s  tissue-paper  test,  457. 

Micrococcus  of  trachoma,  67. 

Micro-organisms  in  conjunctivitis,  41 ;  in 
trachoma,  67;  in  vernal  catarrh,  95; 
in  xerosis,  113 ;  necessary  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  suppuration,  158,  159.  V 

Microphthalmus,  328,  330. 

Micropsia  in  mydriasis,  260  ;  in  nar^pysis 
of  accommodation,  661. 

Microscopic  anatomy  of  phmibid,  245; 
of  ciliary  body,  24^*oWonjunctiva, 
31,  36;  of  cornea^  of  iris,  235, 
239;  of  lachrytn&Jpassages,  511;  of 
lens,  362;  of  nerve,  423,  432 ;  of 
retina,  4QlOJr  sclera,  211 ;  of  uvea, 
235,  2^^245. 

Miliary  tu^rculosis  of  chorioid,  327. 
Miliu«gof  lids,  505. 
ara 


M?N^)cafcaract,  376. 
^kner’s  nystagmus,  575, 

eP 


Minimum  of  differentiation,  28;  stimu¬ 
lus  (of  light-sense),  27. 

Miosis,  257,  308  ;  paralytic,  308 ;  spastic, 
308 ;  spinal,  308. 

Miotics,  259,  263 ;  see  also  Eserine  and 
Pilocarpine  ;  in  glaucoma,  341,  342, 
356 ;  in  keratoconus,  209 ;  in  paralysis 
of  accommodation,  661. 

Mirrors  of  feeble  illumination,  5;  of 
strong  illumination,  5. 

Mixed  astigmatism,  653,  655;  nystag¬ 
mus,  574 ;  trachoma,  74. 

Modified  linear  extraction,  702. 

Moist,  warm  compresses,  147. 

Moll’s  glands,  463. 

Molluscum  contagiosum  of  lids,  505; 
simplex  of  lids,  505. 

Monocular  diplopia,  532,  541 ;  polyopia, 
365. 

Monolateral  squint,  564. 

Morgagnian  cataract,  376. 

Morphine  in  essential  blepharospasm, 
501. 

Motile  scotomata,  26. 

Movement  of  eyeball,  525;  of  lids,  460; 
of  readjustment  (or  redress),  542. 

Mule’s  operation,  718. 

Muller’s  orbital  muscle,  580;  palpebral 
muscles,  463 ;  palpebral  muscles,  paral¬ 
ysis  and  spasm  o^HK. 

Muscae  volitantey^5,^97 ;  in  cataract, 
364,  366;  iiw^pia,  631. 

Muscle,  cili^i%*42,  243,  614;  ciliary  in 
emmf  hypermetropia,  and  mvo- 

piayfl&V 636 ;  ciliary,  paralysis  of.  660 ; 
spasm  of,  663  ;  ciliary,  tone  of, 
ciliary,  tumors  of,  306;  Horner’s, 
|Sv466;  orbital  of  Muller,  580;  palpebral 

'  of  Muller,  463. 

Muscles,  ocular,  action  of,  525;  action 
of,  how  varying  in  different  positions 
of  the  eye,  534 :  advancement  of,  707 ; 
anatomy  and  physiology  of,  524;  ex¬ 
trinsic,  524;  fasciae  of,  533;  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of,  542;  intrinsic,  524;  limita¬ 
tion  of  motility  of,  after  tenotomy,  710 ; 
limitation  of  motility  of,  in  paralysis, 
547;  paralysis  of,  547;  tenotomy  of, 
705. 

Muscles  of  lids,  462. 

Muscular  equilibrium,  542  ;  funnel,  524. 

Musculus  ciliaris  Riolani,  466  ;  orbitalis, 
580;  palpebralis  inferior,  463;  palpe- 
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bralis  superior,  463,  502;  subtarsalis, 
466. 

Mydriasis,  257,  307 ;  in  amaurosis,  cause 
of,  307 ;  in  glaucoma,  cause  of,  347 ; 
paralytic,  307,  308 ;  spastic,  307 ;  trau¬ 
matic,  300,  307. 

Mydriatics,  258,  259,  263  ;  see  also  Atro¬ 
pine  ;  harmful  in  glaucoma,  341,  357. 

Myodesopsia,  366,  396. 

Myoma  of  ciliary  muscle,  306. 

Myopia,  626 ;  apparent,  produced  by 
spasm  of  accommodation,  662 ;  appar¬ 
ent,  simulated  by  hypermetropia,  648 ; 
axial,  629;  bad  results  and  complica¬ 
tions  of,  630,  631 ;  cause  of,  628,  632, 
637 ;  causing  cataract,  383 ;  causing  di¬ 
vergent  squint,  566 ;  causing  glaucoma, 
359 ;  changes  of  chorioid  in,  316  ; 
changes  of,  in  age,  636  ;  ciliary  muscle 
in,  635;  correction  of,  by  a  concave 
lens,  16,  633 ;  determination  of,  627 ; 
developing  in  conjunction  with  senile 
cataract,  366;  developing  in  lamellar 
cataract,  374;  elongation  of  eye  in, 

631,  635;  hereditary  tendency  to,  633; 
hygienic  regulations  for,  634 ;  inca¬ 
pacitating  for  military  service.  637 ;  in 
schools,  637;  monocular  diplopia  in, 
542 ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  631,  635 ; 
muscae  volitantes  in,  631 ;  objective  de¬ 
termination  of,  16,  628 ;  origin  of  term, 
629  ;  predisposition  to,  632,  638 ;  preva¬ 
lence  among  certain  professions  and 
races,  638 ;  progressive,  632 ;  prophy¬ 
laxis  of,  638 ;  relation  of,  to  glaucoma, 
636;  rules  for  prescribing  glasses  in, 
633 ;  staphyloma  posticum  in,  635,  636 ; 
stationary,  632;  subjective  determina¬ 
tion  of,  628;  theories  of  its  produc¬ 
tion,  638;  treatment  of,  633;  typical, 
629., 

Myopic  astigmatism,  653,  655. 

Myo-sarcoma  of  ciliary  muscle,  30^^*^ 

Myxoma  of  conjunctiva,  120^ 

o 

Naphthalinic  cataract,  385* 

Nasal  duct,  509.  A?  .  _ 

Near-pomt,  615 ;  destination  of,  619 ; 
recession  of, 

Near- work,  ex^i^e,  producing  myopia, 

632,  637.  \  ^ 

Needle,  a^sS™t-,  743;  couching,  743  ;  dis- 
cissfcan-So88,  743;  foreign-body,  186, 


fi> 


741 ;  knife-,  690,  743 ;  paracentesis-, 
743 ;  tattooing-,  194,  741. 

Negative  meniscus,  600 ;  portion  of  rela¬ 
tive  accommodation,  621 ;  scotoma,  26. 

Nerve,  optic,  420.  See  Optic  Nerve. 

Nerves  of  cornea,  125;  of  ocular  mus¬ 
cles,  525,  536 ;  of  orbit,  579. 

Nerve-stretching  in  senile  blepharospasm, 
501. 

Nervous  asthenopia,  451. 

Nervus  opticus,  420. 

Network,  marginal,  of  cornea,  34. 

Neurasthenia,  disturbances  of  vision  in, 
451. 

Neuritic  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  443 ; 
swelling,  445. 

Neuritis  descendens,  436  ;  intra-ocularis, 
433 ;  optica,  433  (see  also  Optic  Neu¬ 
ritis)  ;  optic,  morbid  anatomy  of,  444 ; 
retro-bulbar,  439;  retro-bulbar,  scoto¬ 
ma  in,  26. 

Neuro-fibroma  of  lids,  506. 

Neuroma  plexiforme  of  orbit,  595. 

Neuro-retinitis,  409,  437. 

Neurotomy,  optico-ciliary,  718. 

Night-blindness,  447. 

Nitrate  of  silver.  See  Silver  Nitrate. 

Non  -  inflammatory  atrophy  of  optic 
nerve,  442;  oedema,  114,  115,  472. 

Non-irritative  central  ulcfer  of  cornea, 

Non-suppurative  keyatftes,  129. 

Nourishment  of  e/^o2. 

Nubeculas  corns&^89. 

Nuclear  cat  toad*  381 ;  paralyses  of  ocu¬ 
lar  553,  560;  zone  of  lens, 

363.QX 

Nuclei  of  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles, 

,r-^ucfeus  for  the  accommodation  and  the 
jwJ  pupil,  537  ;  for  the  internal  recti  (con¬ 
vergence),  537;  of  abducens,  538;  of 
cataract,  367;  of  cataract,  size,  how 
determined,  378  ;  of  lens,  361 ;  of  ocu¬ 
lomotor  nerve,  536 ;  of  trochlear  nerve, 
537. 

Nyctalopia,  447 ;  in  cataract,  365 ;  in  to¬ 
bacco-amblyopia,  440. 

Nystagmus,  574 ;  miner’s,  575 ;  mixtus, 
574 ;  oscillatorius,  574 ;  rotatorius,  474. 

Objective  determination  of  astigmatism, 
657 ;  determination  of  hypermetropia, 
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643 ;  determination  of  myopia,  628 ; 
examination  of  the  eyes,  1 ;  orientation, 
529. 

Oblique  blepharotomy,  726. 

Oblique,  inferior,  action  of,  527 ;  paral¬ 
ysis  of,  558. 

Oblique  muscles,  anatomy  of,  524. 

Oblique  position  of  head  in  paralytic 
squint,  551 ;  in  strabismus,  573. 

Oblique,  superior,  action  of,  527 ;  paral¬ 
ysis  of,  552,  558. 

Obliteration  of  lachrymal  sac,  516. 

Occlusio  pupillse,  269,  276,  281. 

Ocular  fissure,  foetal,  266 ;  muscles,  463, 
524;  vesicle,  primitive.  264;  vesicle, 
secondary,  265. 

'Oculomotor  nerve,  537 ;  paralysis,  552. 

CEdema  calidum,  114,  472;  filtration-, 
115 ;  frigidum,  114,472 ;  inflammatory, 
114,  472;  non-inflammatory,  114,  115, 
472 ;  of  lids,  472 ;  of  mastoid  process 
in  thrombosis  of  cavernous  sinus,  585  ; 
subconjunctival,  113. 

Oettingen’s  operation  for  trichiasis, 
723. 

Oil-cysts  of  orbit,  593. 

Ointment,  ammoniated-mercury,  see 
Ointment,  White-Precipitate  ;  Arlt’s, 
94 ;  Pagenstecher’s,  see  Ointment, 
Yellow-Oxide;  white-precipitate.  91, 
470;  yellow-oxide,  yellow-precipitate, 
90,  150,  177,  213. 

Old  paralyses  of  ocular  muscles,  557 ; 
system  of  numbering  lenses,  602. 

Oleum  fagi  and  oleum  rusci  in  blepha¬ 
ritis,  481. 

Onyx,  136. 

Opacitates  corporis  vitrei,  395. 

Opacities  in  the  refractive  media,  how 
recognized  by  means  of  the  oph 
moscope,  8;  of  the  cornea,  189j<ffwae 
cornea,  congenital,  196;  ofB^E^’itea, 
how  recognized,  128 ;  of  th^Jfens,  see 
Cataract  ;  of  the  vitr^h|^95,  397. 

Opening  of  eyes,  how  effe&fcefl,  460. 

Operations  (or  opera»t^4S^  665;  after-treat¬ 
ment  of,  670 ;  an>f$p&sis  in,  665  ;  Antyl- 
lus-Kuhnt’$,  fd^Crropion,  731 ;  Arlt’s, 
for  tarso^J^hy,  727;  Arlt’s  modi¬ 
fication  oiNjraillard’s,  for  entropion, 
728 ;  ^Wded  in  diphtheritic  conjunc- 
ti^^ol ;  Beer’s,  for  staphyloma,  202 ; 

Compensating,  709 ;  delirium  after, 


676  ;  Dieffenbach’s,  for  blepharoplasty, 
732 ;  dressing  after,  666,  676  ;  equili¬ 
brating,  710 :  Eversbusch’s,  for  ptosis, 
736;  flap-,  for  cicatricial  ectropion, 
732 ;  for  cataract,  see  Discission,  Cat¬ 
aract-Extraction,  Depression,  and 
Declination  ;  for  cicatricial  ectropion, 
731 ;  for  cicatricial  entropion,  729 ;  for 
ectropion,  730  ;  for  entropion,  728  ;  for 
insufficiency,  545,  708,  709 ;  for  para¬ 
lytic  ectropion,  731  ;  for  paralytic 
squint,  555,  709 ;  for  ptosis,  734 ;  for 
senile  ectropion,  730,  731 ;  for  spastic 
ectropion,  730;  for  spastic  entropion, 
728;  for  squint,  705;  for  staphyloma, 
201;  for  syinblepharon,  110,  111;  for 
trichiasis,  719  ;  Fricke’s,  for  blepharo¬ 
plasty,  732 ;  Fuchs’s,  for  tarsorrhaphy, 
726;  Gaillard-Arlt’s,  for  entropion, 
728 ;  general  rules  for,  665  ;  healing  of 
wound  after,  670;  Hotz’s,  722,  723, 
725,  729 ;  inflammation  after,  671,  672 ; 
Kuhnt’s,  for  ectropion,  731 ;  Kuhnt’s, 
for  syinblepharon,  111;  Mule’s,  718; 
Oettingen’s  for  trichiasis,  723 ;  Pagen¬ 
stecher’s,  for  ptosis,  735 ;  Panas’s,  for 
ptosis,  735;  sliding  flap-,  for  ectro¬ 
pion,  732 ;  Snellen’s,  for  ectropion,  730 ; 
Spencer  Watson’s,  for  trichiasis,  724, 
725  ;  Stellwag’s,  fopeLithoplasty,  726 ; 
Stell wag’s,  for  tr&^S&sil,  723 ;  substitu¬ 
tion-,  709  ;  710,  712  ;  upon  the 

adnexa  buM^^OS ;  upon  the  eyeball, 
678 ;  YftfPylillingen’s,  for  trichiasis, 
724 ;  y^S^^Graefe’s,  for  ptosis,  734  ; 
tdiefe’s,  for  strabismus,  710 ;  Yon 
er’s,  for  tarsorrhaphy,  726. 

5^hthalmia  aegyptiaca,  67,  71  ;  catar- 
rhalis,  37;  Egyptian,  67,  71;  gonor¬ 
rhoeal,  49 ;  jequirity,  70 ;  metastatic, 
321 ;  neonatorum,  see  Blennorrhcea 
Neonatorum  ;  purulenta  chronica,  73 ; 
sympathetic,  289,  292. 
Ophthalmomalacia,  360. 
Ophthalmometer  of  Helmholtz,  657 ;  of 
Javal  and  Schiotz,  657,  748. 
Ophthalmoplegia,  central,  560;  externa. 
552,  560 ;  interna,  553,  660 ;  totalis, 
552,  560. 

Ophthalmoscope,  4,  746 ;  application  of, 
7 ;  determination  of  refraction  by,  16, 
657 ;  examination  with,  4 ;  invention 
of,  4 ;  principle  of,  4,  5  ;  visibility  of 
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opacities  in  the  refractive  media  by 
means  of,  8. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  with  the 
erect  image,  6 ;  with  the  inverted  im¬ 
age,  7. 

Ophthalmoscopy,  4. 

Optic  disk,  9,  13,  14,  400,  422 ;  coloboma 
of,  329. 

Optic  nerve,  anatomy  of,  420 ;  arachnoid 
sheath  of,  424  ;  atrophy  of,  442  ;  atro¬ 
phy  of,  morbid  anatomy,  445 ;  atrophy 
of,  scotoma  in,  25  ;  descending  atrophy 
of,  439,  442 ;  diseases  of,  420 ;  dural 
sheath  of,  423 ;  excavation  of,  8, 13, 332, 
334 ;  head  of,  14,  400,  422 ;  inflamma¬ 
tion  of,  433  ;  injuries  of,  443  ;  intra¬ 
cranial  section  of,  425  ;  intra-ocular 
division  of,  420 ;  intra-scleral  portion 
of,  420 ;  non-inflammatory  atrophy  of, 
442 ;  orbital  division  of,  423 ;  pial 
sheath  of,  423;  primary  atrophy  of, 
442  ;  sheaths  of,  423  ;  simple  atrophy 
of,  442 ;  trunk  of,  423 ;  tumors  of, 


phlegmon  of,  475,  583 ;  position  of 
eye  in,  579 ;  psammoma  of,  595  ;  sar¬ 
coma  of,  592;  septum  of,  578;  telan¬ 
giectasis  of,  592 ;  tumors  of,  591 ;  tu¬ 
mors  of,  enucleation  for,  716. 

Orbital  cellulitis,  583  ;  division  of  optic 
nerve,  423 ;  muscle  of  Muller,  580 ; 
paralysis  of  ocular  muscles,  553,  562 ; 
periostitis,  581,  584 ;  phlegmon,  475, 
583 ;  portion  of  orbicularis,  463 ;  sep¬ 
tum,  578. 

Organic  causes  of  insufficiency,  543  ;  en¬ 
tropion,  489. 

Orientation,  528 ;  false  (in  paralytic 
squint),  549  ;  how  facilitated  by  periph¬ 
eral  vision,  21 ;  objective,  529 ;  sub¬ 
jective,  529. 

Osteoma  of  conjunctiva,  120;  of  orbit, 
595. 

Outer  operation- wound,  672. 

Ozaena  producing  blennorrhcea  of  lachry¬ 
mal  sac,  513. 


444. 

Optic  neuritis,  433 ;  neuritis,  morbid 
anatomy  of,  444  ;  papilla,  8,  9,  13,  14, 
400,  422  ;  tracts,  425. 

Optical  area,  426 ;  memory  pictures,  426. 

Optico-ciliary  neurotomy,  718. 

Optometer,  628  ;  rod-,  619. 

Ora  serrata,  400. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  462,  466;  pa¬ 
ralysis  of,  498  ;  spasm  of,  497. 

Orbiculus  ciliaris,  241,  247. 

Orbit,  anatomy  of,  577 ;  aneurism  of, 
592 ;  angioma  of,  492 ;  angioma  lipo- 
matodes  of,  595  ;  blood-vessels  of,  578 ; 
carcinoma  of,  593 ;  cavernous  tumor  of, 
592  ;  cellulitis  of,  583  ;  cylindroma  of, 
595 ;  cysts  of,  591,  593  ;  dermoid  cyst 
of,  591,  593  ;  diseases  of,  577 ;  emphy^ 
sema  of,  587 ;  encephalocele  of,  59&!j 
endothelioma  of,  595  ;  exenteral 
714,  718  ;  extravasation  of  ffipq^Iyhto, 
586 ;  fasciae  of,  578  ;  f  ractufe  fSibony 
walls  of,  587 ;  haemorrlmg^mto,  586, 
588  ;  inflammation  of<M>ks  and  peri¬ 
osteum  of,  581,  584j^juries  of,  586; 
'leucocythaemic^ftoo^s  of,  595  ;  lym¬ 
phangioma  lymphosarcoma  of, 

595  ;  menin^ocble  of,  593 ;  muscle  of, 
580  ;  imp&Aof,  579  ;  neuroma  plexi- 
fornra  o95 ;  osteoma  of, 


595; 


Pagenstecher’s  method  of  cataract-ex¬ 
traction,  696 ;  ointment,  see  Ointment, 
Yellow-Oxide  ;  operation  for  ptosis, 
735. 

Pain  in  glaucoma,  342,  347. 

Pairs  of  ocular  muscles,  526. 

Palpebra  tertia,  34.  t 

Palpebral  conjunctiva,^fT^ands,31, 36, 
463, 465 ;  glands,  of,  481 ;  mus¬ 

cles,  462 ;  muscJs^vtliseases  of,  497  ; 
muscles  of  MlfiW,  463 ;  portion  of 
orbicularis^^  466. 

Panas’s  opoffiyfn  for  ptosis,  735. 

Pannus(l6|  >carnosus,  75  ;  causes  of,  in 
trftohohra,  75 ;  crassus,  75 ;  in  conjunc- 
lymphatica,  87;  inoculation  of 

~  br&nnorrhoeal  virus  for  cure  of,  56.  80 ; 
^C^equirity-treatment  of,  69,  80 ;  sar- 
comatosus,  75 ;  scrofulosus,  87,  92  ;  sic¬ 
cus,  75  ;  simulating  pterygium,  109 ; 
tenuis,  75  ;  trachomatous,  60 ;  trachom¬ 
atous,  anatomical  character  of,  74 ; 
trachomatous,  treatment  of,  69,  80 ; 
trachomatous,  ulcer  of  cornea  in,  151 ; 
treatment  of,  69,  80 ;  vasculosus,  75. 

Panophthalmitis,  319,  321 ;  diagnosis  of, 
145,  474,  475. 

Papilla  nervi  optici,  8,  9,  13,  14,  400,  422. 

Papillae  lacrimales,  508. 

Papillary  condition  of  conjunctiva,  36; 
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form  of  trachoma,  59,  72 ;  hypertrophy 
of  conjunctiva  occurring  in  many  eye- 
diseases,  73. 

Papillitis,  433. 

Papilloma  of  conjunctiva,  118. 

Papillo-macular  bundle,  432 ;  region, 
432. 

•  Papulae  iridis,  277. 

Paracentesis  of  cornea,  678 ;  after  cata¬ 
ract-discission,  678,  689 ;  for  abscess  of 
cornea,  158,  160,  679 ;  for  embolism  of 
retina,  407;  for  increase  of  tension, 
678 ;  for  removal  of  hypopyon,  678 ;  for 
staphyloma,  203,  208,  678;  for  iritis, 
295,  678 ;  for  ulcers  of  cornea,  148, 678. 

Paracentesis  of  sclera,  679. 

Paracentesis-needle,  743. 

Parallactic  displacement,  11,  18. 

Paralysis,  basal,  533,  561 ;  changes  of 
ocular  muscles  in  old  cases  of,  551 ; 
congenital,  561,  562;  conjugate,  553, 
560 ;  cortical,  553,  560 ;  diagnosis  of, 
555,  560 ;  fascicular,  553,  561 ;  intra¬ 
cranial,  553,  560 ;  measurement  of,  559 ; 
nuclear,  553.  560 ;  oculomotor,  552 : 
of  abducens,  552,  558 ;  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  660;  of  ciliary  muscle,  660;  of 
external  rectus,  552,  558;  of  fourth 
nerve,  552,  558;  of  individual  ocular 
muscles,  553,  558 ;  of  inferior  oblique, 
558;  of  inferior  rectus,  557,  558;  of 
internal  rectus,  558 ;  of  levator  palpe- 
brae  superioris,  499,  501 ;  of  musculus 
palpebralis  superior,  502 ;  of  ocular 
muscles,  547;  of  oculomotor  nerve, 
552;  of  orbicularis,  499;  of  several 
ocular  muscles,  553 ;  of  sixth  nerve, 
552,  558 ;  of  superior  obfique,  556,  558 ; 
of  superior  rectus,  558 ;  of  sympathetic,! 
308 ;  of  third  nerve,  552 ;  of  trochlear 
nerve,  552 ;  orbital,  553,  562 
diphtheritic,  660  ;  relation ^>Opul>le 
images  in,  558 ;  site  and  etio^^?or,  how 
diagnosticated,  560 ;  tuamlAgpr,  552,  558. 

Paralytic  ectropion,  492,\gjjj  miosis,  308 ; 
mydriasis,  307,  3p8^squint,  547,  709. 

Parenchymatous  k^mis,  172 ;  xerosis, 

m-  .  oP 

Pars  iridiqa^^fyiTe,  237 :  retinalis  iridis, 
237 ;  u^^^iridis,  237. 

Partial  tenotomy,  712. 

Pathf'd^ays  when  eye  is  focused  for 
Voufcce  of  light,  10. 


Pathological  alterations  of  visual  field, 
24;  excavation,  13. 

Pearl-cvsts  of  iris,  303. 

Pemphigus  conjunctivae,  98. 

Perception  of  colors,  452,  455  ;  of  colors, 
rapid  diminution  of,  a  sign  of  optic- 
nerve  disease,  27 ;  of  light,  always  re¬ 
tained  in  uncomplicated  cataract,  365  ; 
of  light,  how  tested  in  opacity  of  the 
refractive  media,  681,  684. 

Perforation  of  cornea,  140;  of  cornea, 
treatment,  148 ;  of  eye,  symptoms  of, 
216. 

Perichorioidal  space,  250. 

Pericorneal  injection,  36. 

Perimeter,  22,  749  ;  for  measuring  degree 
of  paralysis,  559,  560 ;  for  measuring 
excursions  of  eye,  536. 

Perinuclear  cataract,  370,  373 ;  discission 
in,  689. 

Periodic  strabismus,  564,  566. 

Periodical  erosion  of  cornea,  171 ;  forma¬ 
tion  of  vesicles  on  cornea,  171. 

Periorbita,  578. 

Periosteal  abscess,  581. 

Periostitis  of  orbit,  581,  584. 

Peripheral  vision,  20. 

Periscopic  glasses,  600. 

Peritomy,  80. 

Persistent  hyaloid  aj^ 
membrane,  309,* 

Petit’s  canal,  2 Wj  ^method  of  opening 
the  lachryM^ac,  515. 

Phlegmon/T^  orbit,  583;  diagnosis  of, 
475  y^^bulbar,  583. 
pallida,  95. 

Pli^^enular  conjunctivitis  and  kera- 

*Ctitis.  See  Conjunctivitis  lymphatica. 

photometer  of  Forster,  28. 

Photophobia  in  conjunctivitis  lymphati¬ 
ca,  88 ;  not  to  be  too  much  regarded, 
90 ;  treatment,  90,  93. 

Photopsia  in  chorioiditis,  313;  in  de¬ 
tachment  of  retina,  416. 

Phthiriasis  palpebrarum,  481. 

Phthisis  bulbi,  320,  323 ;  bulbi,  enuclea¬ 
tion  for,  716;  corneae,  143;  essential, 
360. 

Phakitis,  368. 

Physiological  astigmatism,  652,  654;  ex¬ 
cavation,  13,  334. 

Phvsostigmine.  See  Eserine. 

Pial  sheath  of  optic  nerve,  423. 


397;  pupillary 
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Pigment,  retinal,  247 ;  stroma,  247. 

Pigmentary  degeneration  of  retina,  410. 

Pigment-epithelium,  247,  401. 

Pigment-layer  of  iris,  237,  289. 

Pilocarpine,  259,  263  ;  as  an  absorbent  in 
inflammation,  264 ;  in  chorioiditis, 

315 ;  in  detachment  of  retina,  414 ;  in 
fistula  of  cornea,  149 ;  in  glaucoma, 

263,  264,  356 ;  in  iritis,  295 ;  in  myd¬ 
riasis,  263,  264:  in  opacities  of  vit¬ 
reous,  396 ;  in  paralysis  of  accommo¬ 
dation,  661 ;  in  rheumatic  paralyses  of 
ocular  muscles,  555 :  in  tobacco-am¬ 
blyopia,  441. 

Pince-ciseaux,  687,  742. 

Pinguecula,  34,  36,  37. 

Placido’s  keratoscope,  658. 

Plano-concave  lens,  600. 

Plano-convex  lens,  600. 

Plica  semilunaris,  34 ;  diseases  of,  120. 

Point,  far-,  615;  near-,  615;  pressure-, 

500. 

Points,  visibility  of,  dependent  upon  their 
brilliancy,  607. 

Poisons  producing  paralysis  of  accom¬ 
modation,  661. 

Polioencephalitis  superior,  causing  oph¬ 
thalmoplegia,  561. 

Polyopia  monocularis  in  cataract,  365. 

Polypi  of  conjunctiva,  118. 

Portio  orbitalis,  463;  palpebralis.  462, 

466. 

Position  of  eye  in  orbit,  579. 

Positive  meniscus,  600 ;  portion  of  rela¬ 
tive  accommodation,  621 ;  scotoma,  26. 

Post-diphtheritic  paralysis  of  accommo¬ 
dation,  660. 

Posterior  chamber,  243,  244;  conjunc¬ 
tival  vessels,  34 ;  cortical  cataract,  372, 

374;  detachment  of  vitreous,  396;  lenYX 
ticular  reflex,  4;  longitudinal  fascurfN^P 
lus,  538;  polar  cataract,  369:^(^^iP 
protuberance  of  Ammon,  2mXS30, 

231 ;  sclerotomy,  680 ;  stanhylQb,,  316 ; 
synechia,  269,  280.  .  vl^ 

Precipitates  on  corner  iJWcyclitis,  272, 

276, 277.  -V-' 


Presbyopia, 


with  hyperi 
early  in  hyi 
late  in  mjVpia. 
Prescript's) 


srly  confounded 
la,  647 ;  occurring 
itropia,  646 ;  occurring 
630. 

for  glasses,  how  written, 


Pressure,  intra-ocular,  253. 

Pressure-bandage,  147 ;  in  detachment  of 
retina,  414 ;  in  enucleation,  714 ;  in  ex- 
ophthalmus  due  to  extravasation  or 
emphysema,  587;  in  operations  upon 
eyes  affected  with  increase  of  tension, 
676 ;  in  prolapse  of  iris,  149. 

Pressure-opacity  of  cornea,  191. 

Pressure-points  in  hysterical  blepharo¬ 
spasm,  500. 

Priestley  Smith’s  lamp,  3. 

Primary  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  442 
deviation  in  concomitant  squint,  563 
deviation  in  paralytic  squint,  548 
enucleation,  716 ;  glaucoma,  337. 

Primitive  ocular  vesicle,  264. 

Principal  focal  distance,  599. 

Prisms,  601 ;  for  measuring  insufficiency, 
546 ;  for  measuring  paralysis,  560 ;  for 
treatment  of  insufficiency,  545;  for 
treatment  of  paralysis,  555. 

Prism-tests,  546,  560. 

Probes,  lachrymal,  740. 

Prodromal  stage  of  glaucoma,  337;  of 
sympathetic  irido-cyclitis,  289. 

Progressive  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  442; 
cataract,  368,  374;  myopia,  632;  pa¬ 
ralysis  producing  optic-nerve  atrophy, 
442;  pterygium,  105;  ulcer  of  cornea, 
13°. 

Projection  of  field  of^mioa  on  a  hollow 
sphere,  22 ;  of  *of  vision  on  a 
plane,  22 ;  of  a?©toal  images  external- 
ly,  529.  pS 

Prolapse  oJCTfcjJgf  141;  circumstances  de- 
termmraJit,  674;  diagnosis  of,  668; 
eyil\oj^equences  of,  669 ;  how  averted 
ljfaridectomy,  675 :  mode  of  occurrence 
operations,  674;  treatment,  148, 

675. 

'rolapse  of  vitreous  in  cataract-extrac¬ 
tion,  697,  703 ;  in  iridectomy,  687 ;  in 
iridotomy,  688. 

Prophylaxis  in  acute  blennorrhoea,  52; 
in  blennorrhoea  neonatorum,  57;  in 
diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  83;  in 
sympathetic  ophthalmia,  296;  of  tra¬ 
choma,  70. 

Protection  of  sound  eye  in  acute  blen¬ 
norrhoea,  52,  54. 

Protective  bandage,  147 ;  in  diphtheritic 
conjunctivitis,  83. 

Protective  glasses,  600,  601 ;  for  physi- 
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cians  and  nurses  in  acute  blennorrhcea, 
54. 

Prothesis,  715,  717. 

Provisional  canthoplasty,  725;  tarsor¬ 
rhaphy,  728,  732. 

Psammoma  of  orbit,  595. 

Pseudo-glioma,  322. 

Pseudo-isochromatic  diagrams  of  Still¬ 
ing,  457. 

Pseudo-pterygium,  108. 

Pterygium,  105;  carnosum,  107;  cicatri¬ 
cial,  108;  crassum,  107;  etiology  of, 
106 ;  membranaceum,  107 ;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  107 ;  progressive,  105, 
107;  results  of,  106;  sarcomatosum, 
107 ;  stationary,  105 ;  symptoms  and 
course  of,  104;  tenue,  107;  treatment 
of,  107,  108;  varieties  of,  107;  vascu- 
losum,  107. 

Ptomaines  producing  paralysis  of  accom¬ 
modation,  661. 

Ptosis,  499,  501 ;  acquired,  499 ;  adiposa, 
502 ;  congenital,  499,  501 ;  operations 
for,  734;  simulated,  502. 

Pulmonary  congestion  after  eye-opera¬ 
tions,  677. 

Pulsating  exophthalmus,  594. 

Pulsation  in  vessels  of  optic  nerve,  15. 

Punctum  lacrimale,  508 ;  lacrimale,  ever¬ 
sion  of,  518;  lacrimale,  stricture  of, 
519 ;  proximum,  615 ;  remotum,  615. 

Puncture  and  counter-puncture,  situa¬ 
tion  of,  in  corneal-flap  extraction,  694; 
in  scleral-flap  extraction,  693,  702. 

Pupil,  Argyll-Robertson,  261 ;  artificial, 
situation  of,  in  iridectomy  for  various 
purposes,  682-684 ;  artificial,  vision 
with,  685;  cat’s-eye,  687;  consensual 
reaction  of,  261 ;  contraction  of,  from 
action  of  light,  256;  contraction 
governed  by  oculomotor  nerve,  Oj 
contraction  of,  in  con vergei^Q  and  “ac¬ 
commodation,  257 ;  dilatatifi^N*,  caus¬ 
ing  micropsia,  260 ;  dikfTa|ian  of,  gov¬ 
erned  by  sympathetic  256 ;  dila¬ 

tation  of,  produced  ^Jksensory  stimuli, 
257 ;  distortion  aMwImterior  synechia, 
142;  distor£iqfl>^£f  in  prolapse  of  iris, 
668 ;  dou$^^feausing  diplopia,  541 ; 
double,  plSHuced  in  iridectomy,  686 ; 
inequ^lfay  of,  always  pathological,  257, 
261^me|(uality  of,  in  mental  disease, 
•irregularity  of,  in  anterior  syne¬ 


chia,  142;  irregularity  of,  in  iridodi- 
alysis,  299 ;  irregularity  of,  in  miosis, 
260 ;  irregularity  of,  in  posterior  syne¬ 
chia,  269;  luminosity  of,  9;  occlusion 
of,  269,  276;  reaction  of,  associated, 
257 ;  reaction  of,  nervous  mechanism 
governing,  256 ;  reaction  of,  reflex,  256 ; 
reaction  of,  to  light  an  evidence  of 
light-perception,  260 ;  reaction  of,  to 
poisons,  257 ;  seclusion  of,  271,  276 ; 
size  and  shape  of,  influencing  the  char¬ 
acter  of  diffusion-circles,  612,  613. 

Pupillary  membrane,  persistent,  309,  310. 

Pupilloscopy,  19. 

Purkinje-Sanson  reflex  images,  3. 

Pus-cocci  producing  ulcers  of  cornea, 
146. 

Pustular  catarrh  of  conjunctiva,  41. 

Pyaemic  ophthalmia,  320,  321 ;  retinitis, 
407. 

Pyorrhoea,  50. 

Qualitative  vision,  609. 

Quantitative  perception  of  light,  682; 
vision,  609. 

Quinine  producing  amaurosis,  408;  use 
of,  in  conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  91. 

Radical  treatment  of  trachoma,  79. 

Rami  perforantes,  32*x\ 

Range  of  accommo)ldHoir,  615,  616,  618. 
Real  image,  59£  k<2r 

Recession  of^S^point,  624;  of  near- 
point,  622?^ 

Reclina^S^fraractae,  700. 

ReaH>2bqAtomy  of,  524,  533;  external, 

f  aVtori  of,  526 ;  external,  insufficiency 
^.Xof,  543  ;  external,  paralysis  of,  552, 558 ; 
^external,  tenotomy  of,  706,  709;  in¬ 
ferior,  action  of,  527;  inferior,  pa¬ 
ralysis  of,  558 ;  inferior,  tenotomy  of, 
709 ;  insertion  of,  533 ;  internal,  action 
of,  526 ;  internal,  insufficiency  of,  543 ; 
internal,  paralysis  of,  558;  internal, 
tenotomy  of,  705,  709 ;  superior,  action 
of,  527;  superior,  congenital  absence 
of,  562;  superior,  paralysis  of,  558*. 
superior,  tenotomy  of,  709,  713. 

Red-blindness.  452. 

Red-green  blindness,  456;  visual  sub¬ 
stance,  455. 

Redress,  movement  of,  542. 

Reduced  eye,  605. 
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Reflex,  15;  corneal,  2,  3;  images  of 
Purkinj e-Sanson,  3;  lenticular,  4;  re¬ 
action  of  pupil,  256;  streak,  15;  wa¬ 
tered-silk,  15. 

Refracting  media,  examination  of,  7,  11. 

Refraction  of  eye,  8,  605 ;  anomalies  of, 
597 ;  determination  of,  by  erect  image’ 
16 ;  determination  of,  by  inverted  im¬ 
age,  17 ;  determination  of,  by  keratosco- 
py,  19  ;  determination  of,  by  objective 
methods,  16,  17,  19 ;  determination  of, 
by  ophthalmometer,  657 ;  determina¬ 
tion  of,  by  ophthalmoscope.  16 ;  deter¬ 
mination  of,  by  optometer,  628;  de¬ 
termination  of,  by  subjective  methods, 
626,  641,  655;  tested  with  reference  to 
central  vision,  20. 

Refractive  power  of  eye,  diminishing  in 
old  age,  624 ;  greatly  decreased  by  cata¬ 
ract  extraction,  698 ;  slightly  reduced 
by  atropine,  663. 

Regimen  of  eyes.  See  Hygienic  Treat¬ 
ment. 

Region  of  accommodation,  615,  616,  619 ; 
of  transition,  31,  33. 

Regressive  ulcer  of  cornea,  130. 

Regular  astigmatism,  650. 

Reisinger’s  double  hook,  697. 

Relative  far- point,  620;  hypermetropia, 
645 ;  near-point,  620 ;  range  of  accom¬ 
modation,  619;  scotoma,  26;  visual  acu¬ 
ity,  610. 

Relaxation  of  lateral  invaginations,  711. 

Resorption  in  keratitis,  129;  of  lens, 
after  injury,  382,  688;  of  hypopyon, 
136. 

Retina,  400 ;  adaptation  of,  28 ;  anaemia 
of,  408 ;  anatomy  of,  400 ;  arteries  of, 
how  distinguished  from  veins, 18 ;  atro¬ 
phy  of,  410 ;  atrophy  of,  scotoma  in. 
25  ;  concussion  of,  419  ;  detachment 
413;  detachment  of,  sclerotomy^ 
680  ;  detachment  of,  scotom^^^So ; 
diseases  of,  400  ;  function  hf/  402  ; 
haemorrhages  into,  406 ;  hemorrhages 
into,  causing  glaucom<^i*59 ;  hyperae- 
mia  of,  405  ;  inflammwMi  of,  see  Reti¬ 
nitis  ;  injuries  4ofr^w  ;  nutrition  of, 
how  effected^^^255 ;  physiological 
opacity  of,  presence  of  medul- 

lated  ner^fibers,  405 ;  physiology  of, 
402 ;  of,  influencing  character 

of  ^^matism,  655;  position  of,  in¬ 


fluencing  size  and  shape  of  diffusion- 
circles,  611,  650;  rupture  of,  416,  419; 
sensitiveness  of,  in  cataract,  etc.,  how 
determined,  681,  684;  vessels  of,  8; 
vessels  of,  how  distinguished  from 
those  of  chorioid,  16. 

Retinal  images,  size  of,  how  calculated. 
605 ;  pigment-layer  of  iris,  239 ;  sys¬ 
tem  of  vessels,  35,  248. 

Retinitic  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  443. 

Retinitis,  403 ;  albuminurica,  404,  409 ; 
diabetica,  404 ;  from  dazzling,  410 ; 
haemorrhagica,  405  ;  idiopathica,  405 ; 
leucaemica,  404 ;  metastatic  (suppura¬ 
tive),  407;  morbid  anatomy  of,  412; 
nyctalopica,  440 ;  pigmentosa,  410 ; 
pigmentosa,  loss  of  peripheral  vision 
in,  21,  411;  pigmentosa,  scotoma  in, 
25 ;  proliferans,  410 ;  pya?mic,  407 ; 
suppurative  (metastatic),  407;  syphi¬ 
litica,  404. 

Retino-chorioiditis,  313,  316,  409. 

Retinoscopy,  19. 

Retrobulbar  abscess,  583;  neuritis,  439 ; 
phlegmon,  583. 

Rheumatic  iritis,  286,  296 ;  paralyses  of 
ocular  muscles,  554. 

Rhytidosis  corneae,  127. 

Rickets  causing  lamellar  cataract,  371, 
373.  ,A 

Riders,  370.  J 

Ring,  chorioidal,  13  Serai,  13. 

Ripening  of  cat^nQ*,  374,  379 ;  by  iri- 

;ses,  604. 

of  retina,  400,  401. 
cornea,  152;  of  lids, 


dectomy, 

Rock-cryst^ 

Rods  a« 

Roden I 

R(\$hr,  the  slave-ship,  trachoma  on,  72. 
>d-optometer,  619. 
mershausen’s  collyrium.  46. 
station  of  eye,  how  effected,  528. 
Ruete’s  (indirect)  method  of  ophthal¬ 
moscopy,  6. 

Ruptura  retinae,  416. 

Rupture  of  chorioid,  323 ;  of  cicatrix  in 
eye-operations,  670 ;  of  cornea,  223 ;  of 
retina,  416,  419;  of  sclera,  223. 


Saccus  lacrimalis,  508. 

Saemisch’s  method  of  paracentesis  for 
cornea]  abscess,  158,  689. 

Sagittal  axis  of  eye,  526. 
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Salicylates  and  salicylic  acid  in  chori¬ 
oiditis,  315 ;  in  detachment  of  retina, 
414:  in  herpes  zoster,  469;  in  iritis, 
295,  296 ;  in  opacities  of  the  vitreous, 
396 ;  in  rheumatic  paralyses  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  554 ;  in  superficial 
scleritis,  213. 

Salines  in  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  396 ; 
in  retinitis,  405. 

Sarcoma  of  chorioid,  324 ;  of  ciliary  body, 
303;  of  conjunctiva,  117,  119;  of  iris, 
303,  306 ;  of  lachrymal  gland,  518 ;  of 
lids,  506 ;  of  orbit,  592 ;  of  sclera,  233. 

Scarification  of  conjunctiva  in  acute 
blennorrhcea,  56;  of  superficial  scle¬ 
ritis,  213. 

Schemer’s  experiment,  541. 

Schematic  eye,  605. 

Schizomycetes  causing  abscess  and  ulcer 
of  cornea,  158. 

Schlemm’s  canal,  244. 

Schmidt-Rimpler’s  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  refraction  by  the  inverted  image, 
19. 

Schools,  myopia  in,  637. 

Scintillating  scotoma,  449. 

Scissors,  iridotomy-,742;  strabismus-,739. 

Scissors-forceps,  687,  742. 

Sclera,  211;  anatomy  of,  211;  diseases 
of,  211;  cctasiae  of,  227;  ectasia?  of, 
causing  glaucoma,  359 ;  fibroma  of, 
233;  inflammation  of,  see  Scleritis; 
injuries  of,  21G ;  osteoma  of,  233 ;  para¬ 
centesis  of,  G79 ;  rupture  of,  217,  223 
sarcoma  of,  233 ;  staphyloma  of,  227 
staphyloma  of,  anterior,  228,  230 
staphyloma  of,  causing  glaucoma,  239 
staphyloma  of,  ciliary,  231 ;  staphy¬ 
loma  of,  enucleation  for,  717 ;  staph v^ 
loma  of,  equatorial,  228,  230 ;  sta: 
loma  of,  intercalary,  237 ;  staph^i 
of,  morbid  anatomy,  231 ;  stetofeyfbiTTa 
of,  posterior,  228,  230 ;  tunu^^f,  233 ; 
ulcers  of,  233.  £ 

Scleral  circle  of  vessels  of  252 ;  con¬ 
junctiva,  33;  divk^Sjof  cornea,  125, 
126  ;  discission,  flap-extraction, 

693;  incisiop^yw?/  paracentesis,  679; 
protubera*jfo^^Ammon,  329;  ring,  13. 

Scleritis,  deSjNh3 ;  superficial,  212. 

Sclero-cl^Vioiditis  posterior.  See  Pos- 

T  E  folksy  A  PH  YLOM  A. 

Sc^nrfxis,  691. 


Sclerosing  keratitis,  182. 

Sclerotomia  anterior,  679 ;  posterior,  680. 

Sclerotomy,  356,  679. 

Scotoma,  25;  absolute,  26;  annular,  25; 
central,  25,  440 ;  color-,  27 ;  fixed,  26 ; 
in  chorioiditis,  313 ;  in  detachment  of 
retina,  413;  in  embolism  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  artery,  407;  in  optic-nerve  atro¬ 
phy,  443  ;  in  retinitis,  404 ;  in  retinitis 
pigmentosa,  35,  411 ;  in  retrobulbar 
neuritis,  439 ;  in  tobacco-amblyopia, 
440;  motile,  26;  negative,  26;  posi¬ 
tive,  26 ;  relative,  26 ;  scintillans,  449. 

Screen-test  for  muscular  insufficiency, 
542. 

Scrofula  producing  blennorrhcea  of  lach¬ 
rymal  sac,  513. 

Scrofulous  conjunctivitis,  85;  diathesis, 
signs  of,  89  ;  iritis,  286 ;  pannus,  87, 92. 

Sea-baths  in  conjunctivitis  lymphatica, 
91. 

Seclusio  pupillse,  271,  276,  280 ;  causing 
glaucoma,  359 ;  treatment  of,  297,  298. 

Secondary  cataract,  699;  deviation  in 
concomitant  squint,  563 ;  deviation  in 
paralytic  squint,  548 ;  enucleation,  716 ; 
glaucoma,  359;  ocular  vesicle,  265. 

Secretion  of  conjunctiva  increased  and 
altered  in  inflammation  of  conjuncti¬ 
va,  37. 

Sections,  667 ;  cora£^667  ;  curved,  667 ; 
linear,  667;  ohjCJfe,  673;  scleral,  667; 
valve-like, 

Sedillot’s^d^p  hook,  737. 

Semi-d^&Miuon,  426,  429  et  seq. 

Sena^T^thi^fold.  See  Plica  semilunaris. 

Senra&#lepharospasm,  498, 500 ;  cataract, 
^3^74,  381,  384 ;  ectropion,  492 ;  ectro- 
vJpion,  operations  for,  730,  731. 

Sensitiveness  of  cornea,  how  tested,  3, 
128. 

Sensory  stimuli,  reaction  of  pupil  to,  257. 

Septum  orbitale,  578. 

Serous  irido-cyclitis,  278 ;  iritis,  275,  279, 
287 ;  tenonitis,  585. 

Serpiginous  ulcers  of  cornea,  86, 138, 153. 

Shadow-test,  see  Keratoscopy  ;  of  cata¬ 
ract,  375,  380. 

Short-sightedness,  626. 

Sight.  See  Vision. 

Silver  nitrate,  discoloration  produced  by. 
42 ;  excessive  use  of,  producing  croup¬ 
ous  and  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  84; 
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in  acute  blennorrhoea,  53 ;  in  acute 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  39;  in  blen¬ 
norrhoea  neonatorum,  57 ;  in  blepha¬ 
ritis  ulcerosa,  480;  in  conjunctivitis 
catarrhalis  chronica,  46;  in  diphthe¬ 
ritic  conjunctivitis,  82;  in  eczema  of 
lids,  470;  in  keratitis  vesiculosa,  170; 
in  trachoma,  67;  method  of  applica¬ 
tion  of,  39,  40 ;  rationale  of  action  in 
conjunctival  disease,  42 ;  rules  for  ap¬ 
plication  of,  42. 

Simple  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  442 ;  glau¬ 
coma,  343 ;  linear  extraction,  692. 

Simulation  of  blindness,  28. 

Sinus  of  anterior  chamber,  244. 

Site  of  opacity,  how  diagnosticated,  12. 

Sixth  nerve,  course  of,  538 ;  nucleus  of, 
538 ;  paralysis  of,  552,  558,  562. 

Skiascopy,  19. 

Skin-grafting  for  ectropion,  733. 

Skull,  fractures  of  base,  ecchymosis  of 
lids  in,  504. 

Sliding-flap  operation  for  ectropion,  732. 

Slitting  of  canaliculus,  514,  519. 

Small-pox,  conjunctivitis  in,  97. 

Snellen’s  operation  for  symblepharon, 
111;  operation  for  trichiasis,  722;  su¬ 
ture  for  ectropion,  730 ;  suture  for  en¬ 
tropion,  730 ;  test-types,  608,  609 ;  test- 
types  for  determination  of  simulated 
blindness,  30. 

Snow-blindness,  102. 

Soemmering’s  crystalline  swelling,  698. 

Soft  cataract,  377 ;  discission  of,  688 ; 
simple  linear  extraction  for,  692. 

Solitary  tuberculosis  of  chorioid,  327. 

Solutions  of  continuity  of  conjunctiva, 

100. 

Sound  eye,  how  protected  in  acute  blen¬ 
norrhoea,  52,  54 ;  when  requiring  enu¬ 
cleation,  717. 

Sounding,  514,  520. 

Sounds,  Bowman’s,  514,  740. 

Space,  circumlental,  361 ;  ii^t*r$q 
250 ;  perichorioidal,  250 ;  suflq^Jdinoid, 
424 ;  subdural,  424 ;  250. 

mnn-conon  0.0 


Space-sense,  20. 

Spasm  of  accommodjp^H'  663 ;  macrop- 
sia  in,  662  ;  sii^fl^J^bng  and  producing 

33.>^C 

see  Blepharospasm;  of 
ebralis  superior,  502 ;  of 


myopia,  633. 
Spasm  of  lqjA  r 


muscult^Mr 


orbic^arref  497. 


is 


Spastic  ectropion,  491,  730;  entropion, 
488,  728 ;  miosis,  308 ;  mydriasis,  307. 

Spatula,  744. 

Spectroscope  in  testing  color-blindness, 
457. 

Specula,  666,  737. 

Spencer  Watson’s  operation  for  trichiasis, 
724,  725. 

Spheres  of  Morgagni,  366. 

Spherical  lens,  600. 

Sphincter,  angles  of,  668;  iridis,  235; 
palpebrarum,  462. 

Sphincterotomy,  726. 

Spinal  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  442 ;  mi¬ 
osis,  308,  442. 

Spongy  exudate  in  anterior  chamber, 
276. 

Spot,  interpalpebral,  34 ;  yellow,  see  Mac¬ 
ula  lutea. 

Spring  speculum,  666,  737. 

Squint,  562 ;  alternating,  564,  569 ;  ap¬ 
parent,  570;  concomitant,  563,  707; 
convergent,  564,  565,  707 ;  divergent, 
564,  566,  708 ;  dynamic,  543 ;  inter¬ 
mittent,  570,  576 ;  latent,  543 ;  meas¬ 
urement  of,  572;  monolateral,  564; 
operations  for,  705;  paralytic,  547, 
709;  periodic,  564,  566;  temporary, 
568 ;  vertical,  570. 

Squint-hook,  739. 

“  Staar,”  origin  and  vaA^y  applications 
of  term,  388. 

Staphylococci  cauam^abscess  and  ulcer 
of  cornea, 

Staphyloma-X^alar,  316;  ciliare,  214, 
231 ;  143  ;  intercalare,  231 ;  of 

comea^jfc V ;  of  cornea,  enucleation 
fojXd7 ;  of  cornea,  iridectomy  in,  683 ; 
o\</)rnea,  partial,  198 ;  of  cornea,  total, 

^^97;  of  sclera,  228;  of  sclera,  enucle- 
kX,ation  for,  717 ;  partiale  conicum,  198 ; 
partiale  sphaericum,  198;  pellucidum, 
210 ;  posticum  (Scarpae),  228,  330,  231, 
316,  635,  636, 639  ;  totale  conicum,  197 ; 
totale  sphiericum,  197. 

Stationary  cataract,  368 ;  myopia,  632 ; 
pterygium,  105. 

Statometer,  581. 

Steam  in  treatment  of  cicatrizing  ulcer 
of  cornea,  150;  of  parenchymatous  ke¬ 
ratitis,  177. 

Stellate  figure  of  lens,  362. 

Stellwag’s  method  of  cataract-extraction, 
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694;  operation  for  canthoplasty,  725; 
operation  for  symblepharon,  111 ;  oper¬ 
ation  for  trichiasis,  723;  symptom  in 
Basedow’s  disease,  589 ;  theory  of  glau¬ 
coma,  350. 

Stenopeic  glasses,  194,  601 ;  slit  in  test¬ 
ing  for  astigmatism,  656. 

Stereoscopic  vision,  539 ;  absent  in  stra¬ 
bismus,  572 ;  Hering’s  test  for,  539. 

Stevens’s  tenotomy-hook,  739 ;  tenotomy- 
scissors,  739. 

Stillicidium,  511. 

Stilling’s  knife,  531,  740;  pseudo-iso- 
chromatic  diagrams,  457. 

Stimulus,  minimum  (of  light-sense),  27. 

Stop-needle,  743. 

Strabismic  deviation,  563. 

Strabismus,  562 ;  altcrnans,  564,  569 ;  ap¬ 
parent,  570  ;  concomitans,  563,  707  ; 
convergens,  564,  565,  707 ;  deorsum- 
vergens,  570 ;  divergens,  564,  566,  708 ; 
intermittent,  510,  576;  latent,  543; 
measurement  of,  572;  monolateralis, 
564;  operations  for,  705;  paralyticus, 
547,  709;  periodic,  564,  566;  sursum- 
vergens,  570;-  temporary,  in  young 
children,  568 ;  vertical,  570. 

Strabismus-forceps,  739. 

Strabismus-scissors.  739. 

Straightening  of  tarsus,  722. 

Stramonium  producing  retrobulbar  neu¬ 
ritis,  441. 

Streak,  reflex,  15. 

Streptothrix  Foersteri  occluding  canalic- 
ulis,  519. 

Strictures  of  lachrymal  duct,  512 ;  dila¬ 
tation  of.  514,  520;  division  of,  521. 

Stroma  of  cornea,  123 ;  of  iris,  235 ;  pig¬ 
ment,  247. 

Strychnine  in  keratitis  neuroparalvt®^ 
165 ;  in  optic-nerve  lesions,  44l|^£ ; 
in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  to¬ 

bacco-amblyopia,  441. 

Sty,  482.  V 

Subarachnoid  space,  424\*^ 

Subconjunctival  e^^nosis,  113;  em¬ 
physema,  115;  ^ma,  113. 

Subdural  spa£^ 

SubjectiveOj^fod  of  determining  hy- 
permetro^V  643  ;  of  determining  myo¬ 
pia,  ;  orientation.  529. 

SutfN^tiVn  of  lens,  389. 

£&^tftution  operation,  709. 

cr 


Subtarsal  groove.  See  Sulcus  subtar- 

SALIS. 

Suction  of  cataract,  691,  744. 

Suffusio,  388. 

Sulcus  subtarsalis,  33. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc. 
See  Copper  Sulphate,  Zinc  Sul¬ 
phate. 

Superior  lachrymal  gland,  508 ;  oblique, 
see  Oblique,  Superior  ;  rectus,  see 
Recti,  Superior  ;  tarsal  arch,  32. 
Supplemental  crystalline  lens,  617. 
Suppuration  of  wound  after  eye-opera¬ 
tions,  671. 

Suppurative  keratitis,  129. 

Suprachorioid,  245. 

Suture,  Gaillard’s,  for  entropion,  728 ; 
Snellen’s,  for  ectropion,  730 ;  Snellen’s, 
for  entropion,  730  ;  tobacco-bag,  714. 
Swelling  cataract,  374,  377. 
Symblepharon,  109,  493 ;  anterius,  109 ; 
posterius,  65,  109;  prevention  of,  in 
diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  83 ;  totale, 
109 ;  treatment  of,  110,  111. 
Sympathetic  inflammation,  289 ;  irido¬ 
cyclitis,  289,  292;  irritation  of  eye, 
289,  292;  ophthalmia,  289,  292,  296, 
298. 


Sympathetic,  paralysis ^)f,  308. 

Synchysis  corporis  jrtfcjei,  396 ;  scintil- 
Ians,  398.  ^  * 

Syndesmitis  cat^fe&alis,  40. 

Synechia,  posterior,  270,  280, 

297,  298Qm:erior,  142,  297 ;  anterior, 
occuyn™  without  perforation  of  cor- 
;  posterior,  269,  280,  297,  298 ; 
/  posterior,  271,  273,  281,  297. 

i4?%philis,  hereditary,  symptoms  of,  176, 
181 ;  producing  blennorrhoea  of  lachry¬ 
mal  sac,  513 ;  producing  optic  neuritis, 
436  ;  producing  parenchymatous  kera¬ 
titis,  175. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  skin  causing  con¬ 
junctivitis,  98 ;  iritis,  285,  292,  295 ; 
keratitis,  175 ;  neuritis,  436;  paralysis 
of  accommodation,  661 ;  paralysis  of 
ocular  muscles,  554:  retinitis,  404; 
tarsitis,  486 ;  ulcers  of  conjunctiva,  104. 
Syringe,  Anel’s,  514,  740. 


Tabes  causing  paralysis  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  661;  causing  simple  atrophy  of 
optic  nerve,  442. 
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Tapetum  of  the  carnivora,  10. 

Tar,  preparations  of,  in  blepharitis,  481. 

Tarsal  arches,  inferior  and  superior,  32. 

Tarsitis  syphilitica,  486. 

Tarsorrhaphia  lateralis,  726 ;  medialis, 
726,  727. 

Tarsorrhaphy,  726;  in  Basedow’s  dis¬ 
ease,  590 ;  in  cicatricial  ectropion,  731 ; 
lateral,  726 ;  median,  727 ;  provisional, 
728,  732. 

Tarsus,  463;  diseases  of,  486;  straight¬ 
ening  of,  722. 

Tattooing  of  cornea,  19 1. 

Tattooing-needles,  194,  741. 

Teale’s  apparatus  for  suction  of  cataract, 
744;  operation  for  symblepharon,  111. 

Tears,  abolition  of  secretion  of,  523; 
composition  of,  510  ;  conduction  of,  to 
nose,  510 ;  excessive  secretion  of,  522 ; 
secretion  of,  510  ;  secretion  of,  in  xero¬ 
sis  con  j  unc  tivae,  113. 

Teichopsia,  449. 

Telangiectasis  of  lids,  505 ;  of  orbit,  592. 

Temporal  hemiopia,  429. 

Temporary  canthoplasty,  725 ;  tarsor¬ 
rhaphy,  728,  732. 

Tendency  to  fusion  of  double  images, 
540. 

Tenonitis,  585 :  diagnosis  of,  475. 

Tenon's  capsule,  525,  578;  space,  250, 
578. 

Tenotomy,  705 ;  accidents  after,  713 ;  bi¬ 
lateral,  when  indicated,  711;  effect  of, 
how  diminished,  712;  effect  of,  how 
increased,  711 ;  exophthalmus  after, 
713 ;  final  result  of,  712 ;  graduated, 
712;  how  acting,  710;  instruments 
for,  739 ;  partial,  706,  712 ;  sinking  in 
of  caruncle  after,  713. 

Tenotomy-hook,  739. 

Tenotomy-scissors,  739. 

Tension,  intra-ocular,  253  ;  diminidj^toJ ) 

io  tt&S&dT 


of,  360 ;  how  affected  by  miot^S* 
mydriatics,  264 ;  increase  Ising 

ectasi®  of  sclera,  229  ;  indfea^p  of,  fol¬ 
lowing  discission,  689^  increase  of, 
how  causing  mydria$®307;  increase 
of,  how  producedij^glaucoma,  349 ; 
increase  of,  in^fGmry  and  secondary 
glaucoma,  3*&vJterease  of,  *n  staphy¬ 
loma  of  earned,  200,  205 ;  increase  of, 
reduc^d-^Airidectomy,  356;  in  cycli- 
tis,^74q*«ieasurement  of,  4,  254. 

nP  50 


Tensor  tarsi,  466 ;  chorioide®,  242. 

Tesselated  fundus,  16,  315. 

Testing,  functional,  20. 

Test-types,  Arlt’s,  609  ;  Jager’s,  608,  609 ; 
Snellen’s,  608,  609;  Snellen’s,  for  de¬ 
tecting  malingerers,  30. 

Theobald’s  lachrymal  probe,  740. 

Theory  of  glasses,  598. 

Thermo-cautery  in  conjunctivitis  lym- 
phatica,  90. 

Third  nerve,  course  of,  536 ;  nucleus  of, 
537 ;  paralysis  of,  552. 

Thread-operation,  710,  712. 

Thrombosis  of  cavernous  sinus,  475,  584 ; 
of  central  vein,  408. 

Tinctura  opii  crocata,  46,  150;  compo¬ 
sition  of,  150. 

Tissue-paper  test,  457. 

Tobacco-amblyopia,  440. 

Tobacco-bag  suture,  714. 

“Toilet”  of  the  eye  in  cataract-extrac¬ 
tion,  694. 

Tone  of  ciliary  muscle,  663. 

Tonic  spasms  of  ocular  muscles,  576. 

Tonometers,  255. 

Torpid  ulcer  of  cornea,  139. 

Torpor  retin®,  164. 

Total  color-blindness,  456 ;  ectasi®  of 
sclera,  229 ;  excavation,  13,  335 ;  hy- 
permetropia,  643;  posterior  synechia, 
271,  273,  281,  297 ;  s^^oma  of  cor¬ 
nea,  197. 

Trachoma,  59 ;  63 ;  anatomical 


characters  oL^JN74 ;  Arlti,  74 ;  braw¬ 
ny,  74 ;  c6™jJcations  of,  61 ;  compli- 
cations.  ^jtfeatment.  69;  connection 
withfa<\t&  blennorhoea,  77;  connec¬ 
tion  wTfii  follicular  conjunctivitis,  78 ; 
61 ;  diffusum,  74 ;  dissemina- 
ty  uon  of,  72 ;  ectropion  in,  65 ;  endemic 
jCs  in  Europe  from  the  earliest  times,  71 ; 
entropion  in,  65 ;  epidemic  first  when, 
71 ;  etiology  of,  66,  79 ;  folliculare,  74 ; 
geographical  distribution  of,  66 ;  gran¬ 
ular  form  of,  60,  73 ;  history  of,  71 ; 
hypertrophy  in,  varieties  of,  59;  in¬ 
tensity  of,  how  varying,  62;  microbe 
of,  79  ;  mixtum,  74 ;  opacities  of  cornea 
in,  66;  pannus  in,  60;  papillary  form 
of,  59,  72;  prophylaxis  of,  70;  races, 
varying  prevalence  of,  among,  66 ;  radi¬ 
cal  treatment  of,  79 ;  sequel®  of,  64-66 ; 
sequel®,  treatment  of,  70 ;  statistics  of, 
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71 ;  symblepharon  in,  65 ;  symptoms 
of,  59 ;  treatment  of,  67-70 ;  treatment 
of,  radical,  79  ;  trichiasis  in,  65 ;  ulcers 
of  cornea  in,  61, 151 ;  varieties  of,  their 
interrelation,  77;  verum,  74;  xerosis 
in,  65. 

Trachomatous  conjunctivitis,  58;  pan- 
nus,  60  ;  ulcer  of  cornea,  61,  151. 

Transparency  of  cornea,  128 ;  of  refract¬ 
ing  media,  how  determined,  7. 

Transplantation  of  cornea,  193  ;  of  zone 
of  hair-follicles,  720. 

Traumatic  abscess  of  cornea,  156 ;  cata¬ 
ract,  382,  386  ;  dislocation  of  lens,  302, 
392  ;  iritis,  288,  296 ;  paralyses  of  ocu¬ 
lar  muscles,  554  ;  striped  keratitis,  184 ; 
ulcers  of  cornea,  145, 151, 159. 

Tremulous  cataract,  377. 

Trichiasis,  486 ;  development  of,  in  tra¬ 
choma,  65 ;  operations  for,  719 ;  re¬ 
lapses  of,  after  operation,  723. 

Trochlea,  524. 

Trochlear  nerve,  537 ;  paralysis  of,  552, 


syphilitic,  104 ;  torpid,  139 ;  trachom¬ 
atous,  151 ;  traumatic,  151,  159 ;  tuber¬ 
culous,  102;  treatment  of,  146,  150, 
153,  154. 

Ulcus  corneae,  138 ;  corneae  rodens,  152 ; 
corneae  septicum,  159  ;  corneae  serpens, 
159;  rodens  (corneae),  152;  rodens  (of 
lids),  506 ;  septicum  (corneae),  159 ;  ser¬ 
pens  (corneae),  159. 

Unguentum  emolliens  in  blepharitis,  479, 
480. 

Unguis,  136. 

Unripe  cataract,  374 ;  artificial  ripening 
of,  684 ;  discission  of,  689. 

Uraemic  amaurosis,  409. 

Uvea,  234;  anatomy  and  physiology  of, 
234 ;  condition  of,  in  glaucoma,  351 ; 
inflammation  of,  after  operations,  672 ; 
participation  of,  in  visual  act,  256. 

Uveal  division  of  cornea,  125,  126;  tract, 
234. 

Uveitis  anterior,  172,  178. 


558. 

True  image,  532. 

Tubercular  iritis,  286 ;  ulcers  of  con¬ 
junctiva,  102. 

Tuberculosis  of  chorioid,  327 ;  of  con¬ 
junctiva,  102  ;  of  iris,  302,  304,  305;  of 
lachrymal  sac,  520. 

Tumor  cavernosus  of  lids,  505 ;  lacri- 
malis,  511. 


Valences  of  colors,  455. 

Valve,  Hasner’s,  511. 

Valve-like  closure  of  wounds  in  oblique 
incisions,  673. 

Van  Millingen’s  operation  for  trichiasis, 
724. 

Vaporization  emplov^jjVn  cicatrizing  ul¬ 
cers  of  the  corilfca,  lof ;  in  parenchy¬ 
matous  keratitj^yr77. 


Tumors  of  brain  producing  choked  disk,  j  Variations  oi^fcmgement  of  vessels  of 
437 ;  of  chorioid,  324 ;  of  ciliary  body, 

802;  of  conjunctiva,  115;  of  cornea, 

210;  of  eyeball,  enucleation  for,  716; 
of  iris,  302;  of  lids,  504;  of  optic 
nerve,  444,  716  ;  of  orbit,  591. 

Tylosis,  477. 

Typical  hypermetropia,  644  ;  myopia, 

TyrreFs  hook,  744.  Ciw 

V 

Ulcer,  asthenic,  139 ;  atheroift^^Pre,  153  ; 
blennorrhceal,  151 ;  ca  fea]<h)n  38,  151 ; 
central  non-irritativellll ;  cicatriza¬ 
tion  of,  139 ;  cleaned.  l3o,  189 ;  coated, 

126,138;  foul,  glaucomatous, 

153;  herpetmAj$2 ;  infiltrated,  126, 

138 ;  mai&A^  152 ;  of  conjunctiva, 

102 ;  of^Q^ea,  see  Cornea,  Ulcer  of  ; 
perfomtioh  of,  140 ;  progressive,  126, 
l^Cr^eneration  of,  134,  139,  142; 

SJegl^sive, 


126,  139  ;  rodent,  152,  506 ; 


optic  nej  4^. 

VarioljuXw^ss  of  cornea  in,  157,  161. 
Vii^lCyfasciculus,  86,  151 ;  funnel,  8. 
VjfecuJarczation  0f  cornea  in  keratitis, 
137. 

central,  425  ;  thrombosis  of,  408. 
vorticosae,  248. 

Venous  pulse  in  vessels  of  optic  nerve,  15. 
Vernal  catarrh,  94. 

Vertical  axis  of  eye,  525 ;  diplopia,  531. 
Vertigo  in  paralytic  squint,  551. 

Vesicle,  ocular,  primitive,  264;  ocular, 
secondary,  365. 

Vesicles  upon  cornea,  168. 

Vesicular  catarrh  of  conjunctiva,  41 ; 
keratitis,  168,  170. 

Vessels  of  chorioid,  etc.  See  Blood-ves¬ 
sels. 

Vienna  paste  for  obliteration  of  lachry¬ 
mal  sac,  516. 
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Violet-blindness,  452. 

Virtual  far-point  in  hyper  met  ropia,  640; 
focus,  599 ;  image,  599. 

Visibility  of  opacities  in  the  refractive 
media  by  ophthalmoscope,  8 ;  of  points, 
dependent  on  their  brilliancy,  607. 

Vision,  after  cataract-extraction,  698; 
binocular,  529,  539;  central,  20;  di¬ 
rect,  20 ;  disturbances  of,  without  ap¬ 
parent  lesion,  445 ;  double,  529,  539 
(see  also  Diplopia);  in  astigmatism, 
651 ;  in  opacities  of  vitreous,  variations 
of,  399  ;  in  strabismus,  564,  571 ;  indi¬ 
rect,  20;  peripheral,  2Q;  qualitative, 
609 ;  quantitative,  609 ;  spontaneous 
restoration  of,  in  cataract,  380 ;  solid, 
539;  stereoscopic,  539;  tests  for,  in 
opacities  of  the  refracting  media,  681, 
684 ;  with  excentric  pupil,  685. 

Visual  acuity,  606;  absolute,  610;  dimi¬ 
nution  of,  producing  myopia,  633,  608; 
in  cataract,  365  ;  in  opacities  of  vitre¬ 
ous,  399 ;  in  strabismus,  564,  571 ;  rela¬ 
tive,  610 ;  tested  with  reference  to  cen¬ 
tral  vision,  20;  tests  for,  607,  681, 
684. 

Visual  angle,  607;  field,  see  Field  of 
Vision  ;  sensations,  law  governing,  428 ; 
sphere,  426. 

Vitiated  air  producing  conjunctivitis,  45. 

Vitreous  humor,  395;  anatomy  of,  395; 
artificial,  718 ;  detachment  of,  396 ; 
diseases  of,  396;  exudation  into,  in 
cyclitis,  274,  281 ;  favoring  the  growth 
of  germs,  223;  foreign  bodies  in,  397; 
haemorrhages  into,  222,  398 ;  liquefac¬ 
tion  of,  396 ;  luxation  of  lens  into,  391, 
697 ;  nutrition  of,  how  effected,  253  ; 
opacities  of,  395,  397;  prolapse  of,  in 
cataract-extraction,  697,  703 ;  prolapse 
of,  in  iridectomy,  687 ;  prolapse  of,  in 
iridotomy,  688.  V 

Vitreous  lamina  of  chorioid,  246. 


Von  Graefe’s  discovery  of  iridecte^’in 
glaucoma,  335,  353;  equili^nijhr  test, 
546 ;  groping  test,  549 ;  liiWr  knife, 
702,  704 ;  linear  knife,  l^jeSpof,  678-680, 
686,  687, 693,  694 ;  m^frjpl  of  cataract- 
extraction,  693^  fi|^v703;  method  of 
performing  a^^^eVnent,  710 ;  method 
of  performin^t^notomy,  710;  opera¬ 
tion  for  734 ;  symptom  (in  Base- 

do  w’sd^?5^e$  589-591 ;  theory  of  glau¬ 


coma,  349 ;  thread-operation,  710,  712 ; 
tractor,  744. 

Von  Graefe,  Alfred,  his  method  of  per¬ 
forming  exenteration  of  eyeball,  718; 
rules  for  operation  in  paralytic  stra¬ 
bismus,  709. 

Von  Walther’s  method  of  tarsorrhaphy, 
726. 

Vortices  of  the  chorioid,  248. 


Waldau’s  fixation-forceps,  667. 
Waldeyer’s  mucous  glands,  31,465;  glands 
assisting  to  keep  the  eyeball  moist, 
510. 

Warmth,  application  of,  in  abscess  of 
cornea,  157 ;  in  conjunctivitis  lym- 
phatica,  90;  in  diphtheritic  conjunc¬ 
tivitis,  82 ;  in  iritis,  295 ;  in  keratitis 
neuroparalytica,  165  ;  in  keratitis  pro¬ 
funda,  182;  in  keratomalacia,  164;  in 
parenchymatous  keratitis,  in  ulcers  of 
the  cornea,  147 ;  method  of,  in  eye-dis¬ 
eases,  147. 

Warts  on  lids,  505. 

Watered-silk  reflex,  16. 

Weber’s  canaliculus-knife,  514, 740  ;  con¬ 
cave  lance,  704,  744 ;  double  hook,  704, 
744 ;  loop,  697 ;  method  of  cataract- 
extraction,  704 ;  sound  for  gradual 
dilatation,  521,  740. 

Weeping,  522. 

Wenzel’s  method  of  c^Jacf-extraction, 
696.  Jp 

Werneck’s  procedfiH in  discission,  690. 
Wernicke’s  kn^igpic  pupillary  reaction, 
433. 

White-^feSp^ate  ointment  in  eczema, 
corvzr^md  blepharitis,  91,  479. 
WTii*SVg,  462. 

WoN-es  operation  for  symblepharon, 

^XVorsted  test  for  color-blindness,  457. 

)  [wound,  operation-,  external,  672;  inter¬ 
nal,  672 ;  obliquity  of,  672,  673 ;  sup¬ 
puration  of,  671,  672. 

Wounds  of  conjunctiva,  100;  of  cornea, 
186 ;  of  eye,  216, 588 ;  of  eye,  frequency 
of,  227;  of  iris,  299;  of  lids,  502;  of 
optic  nerve,  443 ;  of  orbit,  586 ;  pene¬ 
trating  of  eye,  216. 


Xanthelasma,  504. 
Xanthoma,  504. 
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Xerophthalmus,  65. 

Xerosis,  bacillus  of,  113 ;  conjunctiva?,  65, 
111 ;  epithelialis,  112 ;  etiology  of,  112 ; 
general,  112 ;  glabra,  113 ;  in  trachoma, 
65;  local,  112;  of  cornea,  163,  168; 
parenchymatosa,  112 ;  partialis,  113 ; 
pathology  of,  113;  squamosa,  113; 
symptoms  of,  112;  totalis,  113;  varie¬ 
ties,  112,  113. 

Yellow-spot,  400. 

Yellow-oxide  ointment,  yellow-precipi¬ 
tate  ointment,  90,  150,  177,  213. 

Young-Helmholtz’s  theory  of  color-per¬ 
ception,  452. 


Zeiss's  glands,  463. 

Zeissian  sty,  482. 

Zinc-oxide  ointment  in  eczema  of  lids, 470. 

Zinc  sulphate  in  conjunctivitis,  46. 

Zinn,  scleral  circle  of  vessels  of,  252; 
zonula  of,  361,  363. 

Zona  ophthalmica,  169,  468. 

Zone,  interpalpebral,  467 ;  nuclear  of 
lens,  363  ;  of  hair-follicles,  ablation  of, 
719 ;  of  hair-follicles,  inversion  of,  723  ; 
of  hair-follicles,  transplantation  of,  720. 

Zonula,  361. 

Zonular  cataract,  370 ;  opacity  of  cornea, 
190,  196. 

Zonule  of  Zinn,  361,  363. 
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